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Chronicle of Events 


JANUARY— JUNE 1936 


JANUARY 1936 

IsL Spht %n the Eimlu Mahasahha Sesston at Poona, where a new party was 
formed styled as the Saivadeshik Hindu Sabha to woik purely on nationalistic 
lines and to oo-opeiate with all Indian political parties. The split had its origin 
in the anti-national and communal aspect of Jhe Mahasablia which was obsessing 
a few of its adhoients. 

Temple-Entry Satyagraha i—Mass Satyagiaha for temple-entry by Depressed 
Classes was apprehended in several cities in the United Provinces. Two of the 
Depressed Classes leaders in Lucknow issued an appeal for recruiting 120 volun- 
teers, who would be sent out in batches to offer Satyagraha at the vaiious Hindu 
temples in the province, wheie members of their community wore refused 
admission. This decision was arrived at following a meeting of several pancha- 
yats of Balmiki sweepers, Bhagat “Eaiedas” and Ohamais, three different sections 
of the Depressed Classes. An appeal for volunteers was issued on behalf of these 
sections. It was pointed out lu the manifesto that though the Hindu Mahasabha 
had recognised the light of temple-ontry by D^rossed Classes, the right had not 
been conceded by the custodians of the great Hindu temples. 

2nd. Bengal Gangress Tangle settled The Congress ‘Working Committee in Bombay 
authoiised the Congress President to nominate, after consulting Mr. Barat Chandra 
Bose, a provisional Bengal Piovincial Congress Committee in order to carry out 
the woik of the Congress in Bengal until a propor Congress Committee was duly 
elected. This had the effect of satisfying both tho rival Congress groups m Bengal. 

Baroda Euler's Diamond Jubilee -—Gorgeous scenes maikod the oelehration of 
Diamond Jubilee of His Highness the Mahaiaja Gaekwar, the most important part 
of the crowded programme, the Dnrhar for rooeiving the address oi the people 
by tho Maharaja. After the prosontation of the address, the Maharaja in his 
message to his people, annoiinood that in commemoration of tho Diamond Jubilee 
he had decided to sot apart a fund of one ororo of rnpeos, the income from 
which would be devoted to improving the conditions of life of the rural population, 
especially those of the poor and depressed classes, A science and technological 
institute was opened at Baroda on the occasion by H. B. tho Tiooroy. 

Indian Science Congress His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of Indore inaugu- 
rated the 23rd session of the Indian Scieuce Congress in Indore before a gathering 
of scientists from all over the country and visitors, including Sir S. M. Bapna, 
the Prime Minister, other ministers, high officers and prominent citizens of Indore 
State Dr. P. Basu, ‘Vioe-Chancollor of the Agra University, welcoming the 
delegates, surveyed the great soientifio disooveries in various fields in reoont 
years and their effect on practical life. After the address of the president Sir 
U. N. Brahmaohari, sectional meetings were hold, 

Indian Economw Oottferenoe Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Hague, Minister of 
Eduoation, Bengal, opened the nineteenth session of the Indian Economic Oonfe- 
ference at Dacca. India’s fiscal position under tho new Constitution was disoussod 
at the Conference. 

3rd. A hint to police officers not to ask for increased salaries in view of the great 
poverty of the ryot was made in the presidential address at the oonferenoe of 
the Assam Police Association, 

Pandit Malaviya paid a fine tribute to H, H, the Gaekwar of Baroda in a speech 
at a special darbar held in connexion with the ruler’s diamond jubilee oelebralohs, 
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4th Calcutta Khilafat Oonfetenee • — The political ideal of the Moslems was des- 
ciibocl as Mual status with othei commnmties in a solf-goveimoff India, by the 
Navvab of Dacca m his presidential address at the Khilafat Uonfeienoe in Calcutta. 

5th. At a conference of landholdeis held in Calcutta, losolutions were passed 
demanding seats on the proposed Debt Conciliation Boaids and requesting the 
authorities not to countenance agitation which would have the effect of interfering 
with the mmanent Settlement. 

S® Maharaja Gaelcwai of Baioda was paid by His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the occasion of a State banquet. ^ ^ 

subject of an addiess delivered 

fay Dr. Kitchlew to the students of a Lahoie college. 

Sth Bouse- Searches m Bombay :-The Bombay Police canied out simultaneous 
Police ^®It wS arrested 4 persons with the assistance of the Lahoie 

ilinf ^ * *^® airests were prompted by the suspicion 

iliat the ari^tod persons were cairymg ou Oommumst activities in the citv and 
distributing Coinraanist literature. The Polioo seized large quantities of Oominuuist 

Its."' T“ cjcIostyrmSmo, aTd'Xr 

fioiffirn Indir ^ ^ multigraphmg copies. The arrested persons hailed from 


acceptance of Office was m itself the best proof 
Bombay*'^ accepted the reforms, said Sir Mohammad Yakub lu a speech at 

Unemployment CommtUee Report :~Tho Ropoit of the U. P. Unemnlnv- 
131®!?^.^““^®®’ appointod by the Government m October 1934, with Sir M 
w released for publication. The Committee heS 

199 J^l^oational centres of the Province and examined 

S r officials, besides a number of memoranda submS to 

rnTJarf, ^fPO^^yaid gient emphasis on the reorganisation of all stages of oduoSon 
Inghor, and said that the remedy for the evil of unem- 
he merely in stiffening the Umvoisity standard so as^o 
entrants Apait from oducational reform, the repoit 
development of vocational education on modern hues. There eould^not 

tnnnvT nATlViTff^’ of naemployitVaddod the 

f could the pioblom of unemploymonl bo solved immodiatolv, hut if it waa 
f’ P® woll-concoived plan, with the rosouroos available^to 
the Government, great relief could bo given to the uuemployediamong educated men, 

tto »mmg j“eI"o ““ o£ 

ox?.? *■»“ “ 

l 4£? oMS?“ooZta 
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The Socialist Confeience of Meerut concluded after passing several resolutions, 
including one indicating the Ime of action Congressmen should take in the Legis- 
lature on behalf of the masses 

Death of King George the V — Tho death of His Majesty King Georgo T at 
Sandiingham at 11-55 p m, (G. M. T) in the piosence of theRo-^al Household 
The King suffoicd no pain "Wondeifal world- wide tiibutos weio paid by all shades 
of opinion through out tho woild to the late King. 

22ndl Andhra Youth Conference — Resolutions demanding the roloaso of all political 
prisoneis, condemning the attitude of the Congioss towaids the Native States and 
opposing acceptanco of offices under the now Constitution were passed by tho 
Andhra Provincial Youth Confeience, hold at Cocanada under the presidency of 
Mr. J. Eamalingiah. Most of the lesolutions evoked heated discussion. 

The late King’s deep concern for tho welfare of his millions of subjects in India 
was lefeired to by His Excellency tho Yicoroy in an All-India bioadcasi message. 

One hundred and thirty Sikhs woie arrested in Lahoie for defying tho Irtpcin ban. 

23!fd Eanjans and Banatan Dhatina . — The All-India Sanatan Dhairaa Coiiferenco, 
held at the Kumbha Mela, Allahabad, arrived at an unanimous decision that 
Haiijans being the followers^ of Sanathau Dhaima, it should be the duty of all 
Sanatanists to assist thorn j'n the enioyment of piivileges W'hioh tho followers of 
Sanathau Dharma wero entitled to. The Conference recoided resolutions to allow 
Haiijans “Devadharshan” wherever they weio disallowed till now, as also tho use 
of wells and tanks, gardens^ schools etc , without any inteifoionco or hmdianco. 
The Conference enjoined its Committee to anange for Brahmins to give tho 
“Shiva Mantia” of live syllables on tho occasion of tho coming Shivaiatri to the 
so-called untouchables also as was done to tho Sanatanists. 

A section of Lahore Moslems launched a “civil disobodionce movement” in 
connection with the Shahidgunj mosque dispute. 

2Sth. Tamil Nad Pi ovincial Conference —“Now that tho Congress has boon sucooss- 
ful m getting tho majority in all the newly elected District Boards and Munici- 
palities and has also succeeded m getting its own men olcctod as Presidents and 
Chairmen respectively, it must he our eudoavoiir to seo ihat the good name of tho 
Congress is mamtainocl at any cost and that wo do not fall victims to those very 
mistakes for which tho party in power to-day is being coudomnud. Lot those local 
bodies soivo as a means to^ further local welfare us well as national interost”, 
observed Mrs, Rukmaui Lakshmipalhi, in tho course of her addioss in presiding 
over the thirty-sovenih session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Confoionoe held at 
Karaikudi. 

The name of Pandit Jawhailal Nehru recommended for the prosideniship of 
the Lucknow session of tho Congress by ^ laigo number of piovmoial Congress 
Committees. 

Tho 0 P. Tobacco Taxation Bill was thrown out by a two to one majority in 
the 0. P. Council. 

One of tho most important measuies adopted in tho Midnapore district to fight 
terrorism was the format ion of anti-terrorist leagues with watch and ward 
committees. 

26tib. Sikh Mmhm^ Clash Report of a serious clash between the Sikhs and 
Moslems was received from the village of Dhutial in Jholum District, about 60 
miles from Rawalpindi It appears the trouble arose recently over the attempt to 
construct a shop faoi^ the wurdwara to which the Silchs objected. The matter 
was reported to the Folioe, who intervened and arrested a dozen persons who 
ware subsequently bouud down to keep the peace. But a largo number of Mos- 
lems, it was stated, attempted to take possession of the site whioh was resisted by 
the Sikhs, leading to a serious encounter lasting for several hours, when axes, 
lathis and lethal weapons wore alleged to have been freely used and whioh resulted 
in injuries to about 20 persons. Simnltaueoasly, it was stated, another party of 
lems came into clash with Sikhs at ttie Gurdwara Gurusingh Sabha, in which quo 
man who died fell from the roof of the GurdWara daring the souffle. . ‘ ^ 
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Funeral of Kim George -.— Tuq funeral of His late Majesty King George V 
took place at St. (^orge s Okapel, 'Windsor. King Edward and kis brothers 
walked behind the coffin through London to Paddington station. All were in uniform, 
as well as the foreign^ Kings and Princes attending. Churches of all denomina- 
tions throughout Britain were thronged, it being estimated that at least 1,000,000 
persons i^ended the services. More than five hundred thousand persons filed 
through Westminster Hall where King George’s body was lying in State. 
Patient queues, sombrely clad, stretched for miles. Moving forward at a 
snail s pace, those at the rear took four hours to reach the entrance to the Hall. 

2?th, In a broadcast talk on “Some of the dying industries of Bengal,” the Govern- 
ments Industrial Surveyor gave an account of the endeavours of the Department 
01 inuustries to rehabilitate those small and cott^e industries of the province. 

of unexempled solemnity were witnessed in Calcutta on the occasion 
^it%esty King George V in Loudon. An impressive memorial 
fa^sAilbute^^o Eng^George^^ Redemption, New Delhi, was tho Imperial Capital’s 

conference of the International Council ef Women and the National 
Council of Women m India began in Calcutta. 

f ^ colliory explosion at Loyabad (Bihar). It was 
officially stated that five Europeans and 32 Indians were killed. 

annual meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association, Mr. H. 
H. Burn gave a warning that unless an agreement was arrived at regarding 
indi output a trade war with disastrous consequeuces to tho 
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4th, The Assembly voted for a Joint Standing .Army Committee of members of both 
Houses to advise on India s defence policy. 

^ih. Jearah far Proscrihed Likrature ;-The 0. 1. D. with the assistance of tho 
searches in Lucknow. The police were maintaining tho strictest 
searches, but it was behoved that these were 
the continuation of those conducted ou January 30 last when several hundred 
comes of proscribed literature, it was allogod, were seized. It was reported from 
Allahabad that a number of searches were conducted by the Police in connection 
'With Communist literature. The persons involved, it was alleged, were mostlv 
students. Some pamphlets and other printed matter were taken possession of by 
searched ^ three houses and a shop in quest of alleged 
Communist literatiiro and seized certain books and papers. ^ ° 

defeated a Government motion regarding the 
closure on Clause 2 of the Criminal Law Ameudment Act. ” ° 

Assembly that the Government of India were alive to 
were sSdlotfragifg!^^ regarding the Jharia coalfields where 45 separate fires 

as a cure for unemployment in Bengal was 
suggested by Mr, D. P, Khaitan m a speech in Oaloutta, © «» 

8th, The Man Chamber of Commerce, Oaloutta, urged the Government of India to 
terminate the Ottawa Trade Agreement without delay. ^ ^ ™ 

9th. JndAra Bovimtal Conference :~The fifteenth Conference was held at 
Gocanada nnder the presidentship of Mr. 0. Ramalinga Reddy. A large num^r of 
d^egates from aE over the provmoe, including ladies, attended Dr Subrahmanvant 
Chafman of the Reception Committee, welooming President and delegate’, 
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commended tlie tuple programme of boycott of councils prepaiing the country for 
diiect action and cariying on village reconstuotion wovk. Mr. T. Prakasam, de- 
claring the Conference open, advocated oouncil-entry and acceptance of office, as 
theie was no suitable atmosphere in the country for direct action. "While le- 
jooting the new 0 nstitution, the Lucknow Congress should lift the ban on 
acceptance of office, was the opinion expressed by the Conference, by a majority 
of 93 votes to 35 Mr. T. Prakasam was the piinoipal suppoitei of the resolution, 
while Di. Pattabhi Seetharamayya opposed it vigorously. 

Calcutta Moslems held a demonstiation and asked Moslems to boycott the 
municipal elections until the community’s grievances in the Corporation were 
redressed. 

11th. The assembly passed without a division Mr. Azhar All’s resolution uiging 
the Government to take over control of the B. and N. W. and M. and S. M. 
Railways. 

Sir Henry Craik stated in the Assembly that the detention of the present 
number of State prisoneis was necessary in the public interest 

12th. Death of Mr. Bardaloi .-—Death occuired of Mr. Nabin Chandra Bardaloi, 
member of the Legislative Assembly and a devoted Congress workers and patriot 
of Assam, 

13th. The Assembly rejected Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act by 67 votes to 66. 

A proposal for fixing minimum prices for agricultural produce was rejected in 
the Bengal Council. 

The measures contemplated by the Madras Government to help handloome 
weavers in the province was explained by Sir Zafrullah Ehan in the Assembly. 

14lh. Lieut. Misri Chand, one of the competitors of the Vioeioy’s iTrophy Air Race, 
was the first to arrive in Bombay. Lieut. Chand won the Viceroy’s Cup Air Race 
at New Delhi. 

Wh%pp%ng for offences against women The Bengal Council passed without 
division the whipping Bill providing whipping as punishment for some offences 
against women. Mr. Suhrawardy’s motion for ouculation of bill was defeated. 

I6ih. All Ind%a Moslem Conference t—Tho political development and aspirations 
of the Moslem community in India were outlined by the Aga Khan when he 
addressed a meeting of the All-India Mosle m Conference. 

17th. The Railway Budget was presented in both Houses of the Central Legislature 
in New Delhi. 

The Burma Council by 44 votes to 33 rejected the Onminal Law Amendment 
Act Bill sponsored by the Government. 

18th Death of Sir D. Wacha Sir Dmsha Waoha, the oldest Congress President, 
died at his residence in Bombay. Sir Dinshaw was 91 years old and was keeping 
iadifierent health for some months past. Mr. Gandhi issued the following state- 
ment regarding him “In the death of Sir Dinshaw "Waoha, the country has lost 
a great patriot. The very first Congress, I had the privilege of attending, was pre- 
sided over by him at Oafeutta, I have vivid reooUeotion of his great industries 
and unfailing co urtesy to all I remember well how much his fearless criticism of 
Government measures and his grasp of financial g,uestions were admired by all 
Congressmen," 

The Assembly aeooepted a non-official resolution recommending the extension 
of reforms to the backward tracts. 

20th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, speaking at the dinner of the Oaloutta 
Trades Association, declared that members > of the Association should play a* bigger 
role in pubho a®airs. 
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The Imperial Couneil o[ Agricultural Resoaroh couatitutoil two standing committees 
on nee and wheat which would consider the markolmg facilities and general 
improvement of the two crops, 

Ist. In opening the ryots’ confeienoo in Serajganj, Nawab Su Mohmddin Faro^Lui 
made suggestions for increasing the income of agiicultuiists. 

The scheme of relief outlined in the Bengal Agiicultuial Debtors’ Bill was explained 
by Mr. H. S Suhrawardy at a conference of agriculturists at Sarajgunj. 

A stiilcing tribute to the services rendered by the Aga Eihau was paid by the 
Nawab of Rampur at the All-India Moslem Educational Conference at Ramp nr. 

2nd. Hxbler'a insult to India —At an urgent meeting of the Bombay Medical 
Union, the following resolution was unanimously passed by members of the 
Union against Herr Hitlei’s recent speech to tho Nazi University students, 
Munich .—“This urgent meeting of the Bombay Medical Union resente tho 
insult gratuitottsly hurled by Herr Hitler on tho people of India in a recent 

speech, and unanimously resolves to recommend to the mombors of the Union 
and the medical profession in India to boycott German goods generally and all 
medical and surgical requisites particularly, wberevor land whenever possible, 
until an ‘amende honourable’ is made” It was further hoped that various 
Associations, medical as well as otheis in the country, would take up this 
question of national self-rospeot and pass similar resolutions and act upon them. 

The Burma Council, for tho socoad time, rejected tho Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill 


4th. The Congress Party’s token cut on tho Railway Budget Estimates was cartied 
in the Assembly by 62 votes to 45. 

6th, Sir M. Zafrnlla Khan, in tho Assembly, denied that the claims of Bengali 
candidates for cadetships in the Dnffenn were superseded by those of Anglo- 
Indians, 

Exclusion of other provincials from the motor diiving trade in Bengal was 
proposed in the Bengal Council. 

7th, Ferosahad Biots sequel Thirty-three Muslims were sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life by the Sessions Judge of Agia on charges of noting and committing 
aison and murders in Eerozabad in May last m a communal frenzy. Nmetoou 
other accused were acquitted. It may bo rooalleil that communal noting 
occurred at Eerozabad, when Muslims set fire to several Hindu houses, paitioiilarly 
the house of Dr. Jivaraj Mehta, who perished wrth his three ohildrotr in tiro 
blaze, Eight other Hindus were also burnt to death. 

The Assembly passed all the railway demands for giants. 

Terrorist activities had not been absent from Bengal for a considorablo time, 
said Sir Robert Reid in the Bengal Council 

gth. Munger-strike of 0 / vohtical prisoner .—The condition of Jogesh Chatteijee, 
the Kakori Conspiracy Case pii.soner, who was on hungor-sfenka in the Luoknow 
Central Jail, for more than 3 months, was reported to have takon a bad turn. His 
voice was reported to havo become almost inaudiblo. “Hangor-slriko or no hunger- 
strike, the question is whether his demands are reasonable, and wo find they are 
so,” said Mr. Ramanaada Chattorjee presiding over a largely attended nubile 
meeting at Albert Hall, Calcutta, to oonsidor Mr. Jwesli Chatter] ee’a fast. ^A 
resolution was passed supporting tho demands of Mr. logesh Chandra Chatter tea 
regarding the political prisoners and urging on the Govornraent the imperative 

, need of conceding Mi', Chatterjee’s demauas, so as to prevent tthe threatened 
act of self-immolation, and further urging on Mr. Ohatlarjee to abandon the ftot, 
as he Md sncceaded in enlisting pnblio sympathy with the cause of politioal 
prisoners. 

Sir lame’s Grigg’s Budget for 1936-37, presonted to the Assembly showed a 
surplus of over Es, 2 erores, 
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A survey of trade couditious m Bengal was made by Mr M. A Ispaliam at tlie 
annual meeting of the Calcutta Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

The death took plaoe at Geneva of Mrs. Kamala Nehiu. 

The Punjab Government gianted an amnesty to “Shahidgunj piisoneis” following 
an abandonment by Moslems of civil disobedience. 

Sir G. Campbell, presiding over the meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commoroo. 
said that theio was a feeling abroad that if the Agents of State Railways wore 
allowed to manage their own lines, without control fiom the “unwieldy” Railway 
Board, the piesent deficits may be oonveitod Into surpluses. 


MARCH 1936 

Ist. Lahore Peace Talks Success crowned Mr M A Jmnah’s efforts to restore tho 
peaceful atmosphere among Moslem ranks, as a preliminary to the restoration of 
communal harmony While Muslims Jondorsed and accepted his advice for 
stopping civil disobedience and confiding agitation to lawful moans, Government, 
on their part, fully met Moslem demands as far as conoein them, by declaring 
amnesty to Shahidgani prisoners and restoring foi felted securities Mr. Jinnah 
had before him the bigger problem of settlement with Sikhs. Tho Punjab Oovoin- 
ment decided to release all prisoners convicted of offences directly connected with 
the Shahidgunj' agitation and not Involving serious violence to person or property, 
or abetment of such violence. Th^ also decided to withdraw the pending cases 
falling within tho same category. They also revoked tho action taken nn&r tho 
Indian Press Act, where this aotiou was directly in connection with the Shahid- 
gunj' agitation. 

2nd. The report of the Hammond Delimitation Oommittoo was published. 

Tho evil effects of the Meston Award on tho finances of Bengal and the need 
for tho allocation to the piovinco of the outiro j’uto duty wore stressed during 
Budget discussions in tho Legislative Oounoil, 

3rd. The Eadoration of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry urged retrench- 
ment in railway expenditure with a view to augmenting tho revenues. 

4th. The Aga Khan's Advice to Muslims A warning against the formation of 
Mi'ties on a communal basis in tho coming Ref oi mod Oounoils and advice that 
forming political groups should only be on principles for raising tho ooonoraio 
condition of tho masses were given by H. H. tho Aga Khan, speaking at tho 
dinner party given m his honour by Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, ox-Mluister, Bombay 
poyernment. Putting forward a strong plea for tho uplift of the depressed aud 
backward classes, be Grey Muslims or Hindus, the Aga Khan said that he favoured 
the rich being taxed for the benefit of the poor. 

Sth. Oenswe Motion Against Police Without division, the 0. P. Oounoil carried 
Mr. K. P. Paude s adjournment motion, In respect of “the assault with lathis and 
batons on and arrest of 43 persons by tho Ehandwa Police, including several res- 
pectable persons of high social status at Khandwa on February 27 ” The Homo 
Member, Mr. Raghavendra Rao, said that though the case was technically sub- 
judioe, it would become sub-judioe any moment. He, therefore, asked the House 
I? rMat the matter as Such. The evidence on record showed, he said, that when 
the Bub-Inspector and constables went to make investigations at tne Ashram, 
where strange and, suspicious oharaoters were staying, and also asked the driver 
of Dhunivale Dadaji about the licence for driving the car, .they were assaulted by 
the inmates and the Sub-Inspector confined to custody. When ano&er police 
party went for their rescue, a mob of 800 attacked them with lathis. Eiflas were 
tampared with and 15 policemen sustained injuries. As regards attack on women 
and othOT allegations regarding Interviews with and legal assistance to prisohets, 
the matter was ongagmg tho aoTemmeaPs attention and enquiries would be made. 
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7ih. A committee of fifty leading Moslems of Calcutta was set up to conduct 
successfully tfie boycott of tho Corporation elections. 

A smwey of tbe Punjab communal situation was made by the GoYornor m a 
speech at the European Association dinner. 

Sth. Sadkus Saeh a Village An orgy of noting, arson and looting was reported 
to have been committed by a gang of 400 Sadlius (mendicants) at Ohandravali, a 
Yillage in Sitapur District, U.P It was dart, it was stated, when the gang of mendi- 
cants ariived at the village on thoir way to Musiikh, a place of pilgiimage. They 
decided to spend the night at the village and the villagers were approached 
lor tho free supply of at least foie eait-loads of fuel for the Sadhns to warm 
themselves. The villagers did not comply with the lequest whereupon the gang 
surronded the village to block any-body from escaping, and a party, armed with 
lathis and brickbats, forcibly bioko open every house, dragged out the iramatos 
and beat them mercilessly. Some houses were also set on fire, and cattle let 
loose and chased out. This rioting was reported to have lasted for several hours, 
in tho course of which even standing crops on the outskirts of tho village woie 
dostioyed. 

No agreement was reached regarding the Shahidganj dispute, and Mr. Jinnah’s 
retirement was considered a ‘‘startegic retreat.” 


lOth. Government defeats %n the AssemUy The Congress party’s out motion in 
the Assembly, moved by Mr Asat Ali, lelating to tho foreign and Political 
Department grant, to discuss the Frontier policy of the Government of India, 
was carried by 72 votes against 47 Another cut motion moved by Mr S. 
Satyamurthi, reducing demand for the Executive Council to ono lupee, which 
was meant as a refusal of supplies with a view to showing that tho House had 
no oottfidonoe in the Government, was carried hy C8 votes against 62. The 
Opposition scored another victory, when the Independent Party’s cut motion 
refusing grant to the Defence Department, moved by Mr. K. L. Oauba, was 
carried by 79 votes to 46. 

Review of commercial and political problems affecting Europeans in India was 
made at the annual meeting oi the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


1 lih. Assam’s administrativo problems were reviewed by the Governor in a striking 
address to the Legislative Council. 

The Budget estimates for Assam, piesentod iu tlie Council revealed that expendi- 
ture next year would bo Rs 57,12,000 above tho receipts. 

Tho Council of State rojoctod a resolution demanding tho formation of a non- 
offioial committee to adviso on Defence affairs. 


ISlh. Mr. Jawharlal Metnrns to India ’—Pandit Jawhavlal Nehru roturiiod to India 
by ail. He was accorded a warm loooption at Earaolu and at Allahabad. Ho 
also brought with him the ashes of Mis. ICamala Nehru which woie immersed in 
the Ganges with due coromony. A spontaneous hartal was observed m Allahabad 
in memory of Mrs, Nehru. 

Assam Land Revenuo Ro-assessmont Bill was accepted in the Legislative Council. 

The Assembly passed Mr. M. S* Anoy’s motion oonsuring tho Government’s 
“policy of repression” and roioctod Sir L. Hudson’s motion demanding the aboli- 
tion of the surcharge on incomes. 

The smaller States of Gujorat and Katlpawar were in fayour of a confederation of 
their ow& instead pf their amalgamaboa with larger Indian States, 

SHi. The abolifion of the Permanent Sottlemont in Bengal was demanded by the 
Bengal Council during the debate on & cut motion On budget grants under the 
heaci“Lana Revenue.” ' « 

The Council of State recommended that women he admitted to its membership. 
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144!i Wbst Ktstm Pohtieal Conference —That this country should not bo stampeded 
into accepting a Socialist State, but should bo permitted to cousidei calmly whether 
OToh a slate would acooid with the gomus of the country, was tho plea made by 
jJf. D, S, Ramchaudra Rao, m his address welcoming the delegates to the West 
Justna Political Confeienoe, hold at Bozwada Srimathl Rukraaui Lakshmipati, 
presided. Delegates from all over the district wore present m large numbers. 

conforenco passed a number of important resolutions among which one recom- 
mended drastic changes in tho constitution of the Congress and another reiterated 
the goal of tho Congress as Puma Swaraj, which could bo achieved only by Civil 
Disobedionce. 

PS'bdil Malaviya advisod Uarijans not to break away from Hinduism and stated 
that no other religion had claims on tho community as rt was a domestic auarrel 
among Hindus. 

Pnndit Malaviija in Nasik . — A rousing reception was accorded to Pandit 
Malaviya when he arrived at Nasik in connection with Hanian piopaganda. Led 
by bedecked horses and nmdii scouts, with bands playing the Pandit was taken 
in procession thiongh tho gaily festooned streets of the city to the bungalow on 
tho rivGi-bank Huge crowds greeted tho Pandit whou ho entered tho city from 
tho railway station, where ho and party wore vvoloomod by tho Reooptioii Com- 
inittoo members. Three hundrod associations ropiosonting all coraraunities gar- 
landed him Latoi, addresses on hohalf of tho Hindu Babha and citizens wero 
pioseufced at a mammoth meeting near Holy Ramkund. Tho addresses stressed 
Pandit Malaviya’s services to the country iu educational, social, religious and 
political spheres. 

Ft. JawaharlaVs eochortaticm : — “Discipline should ho our shoot anchor,” said 
Pt. Nelli u addressing tho Volunteer Corps at Motinagar, Allahabad, whan ho 
opened tho second batiahou of the Congress Voluutoer Corps Ha askad them 
not to be dishoart onod by the lull m political atmosphere but bo ready to respond 
to the country’s call whoiiovor it carao. Ho doprocatod tho idea of people thinking 
of Mr Gandlii as an Avatar and that Swaraj would fall from Heaven and appealed 
to everyone, irrespective of caste, or creed or sox, to think indopoudently, woigh 
every proposals before them, appreciate such proposals in tho true perspootive 
and arrive at indopendent judgment, prior to giving assent to ovory oall for 
sacrifice made on tliom. 

ISllh. The Oommandor-in-Ohiof made an iraportanl statement in regard to the Indian 
Military Academy in tho Council of Slate. 

Tho Government of Bongal’s irrigation policy was explained in tho Legislative 
Council duiing the debate on tho demand for a giant of Rs. 34,20,000 under this 
head. ’ ’ 


I7th, Agrtculiural Training for Detenus “ExporimontB in connooUon with the 
schomo of imlustnal and agrioultnral traiiiiug for detonus are distinctly hopeful,” said 
the Homo Member of the^Bongal Government, moving a demand a Rs 1,10,61,(300 
-A-dministrrion, in the Bengal Council. Tlio centres wer’o run 
virtaally on boarding house lines with minimum restrictions, he added. Fifteen 
detenus were receiving instructions in each of the four camps and 26 were 
working m the Agricultural Centre. Arrangements had been made to open six 
more industrial centres, giving 90 men instructions and another Agrieultaral 
Centre would be opened to provide instructioa for 45 men. 


A strong plea for the industrialization of India 
speaking on the Finance Bill in the Assembly. 


was made by Sir H. Mody 


A suggestion for centralizing under one committee the phases of the health 
welfare a^ivities w^ by Sir lohn Anderson at a meeting of the Bengal and 
Calcutta Health Welfare Week Committees in Calcutta. 


ISth. Mihtary Bgiete Marches in Bengal In order to discuss the military route 
marches m various districts of Bengal a motion was made in the Bengal OomiciL 
Jo reduce the demand for Rs. 12,000 undor the head Executive Oounoifby felOO! 
The mover, Mr. P Baunarjee, alleged that the “ttarohes were arranged in &ose 
Tulages which were either politxo^Iy ad^noied' o? where Congress workeys- llveC 
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SS'veiy fuw^extaStoaa oases o° mdisciplmo amorg troops m Boosal ^ A® 

iSf» »or^r5f4‘V-^ 

countryside. Tire motion was lost. ^ 

Tlie suffcestion of tlie Fiji Government that the method of selecting 

xepresentItivL in the Fiji Comcil should he by nomination and not election was 

opposed in the Council of State. 

The administation of the Calcutta Corporation was criticized by Mr. D. S. 
Suhrawardy in the Bengal Council. 

iQik Anti-Constitution Omference --An inti-Constitution Conference of Oongross- 
mou held at Bombay passed rosolution on the question of office acceptance under 
ae nerconstitSion W declared that the Conferenco ^^^s cmphatmalty 
opinion that acceptance of offices under the constitution was direct conk avon- 
tion of the goal of the National Independence and declared policy of 
the Reforms! Acceptance of ofBces, for whatever purposes, amounted jo wooing 
the refoims and co-opeiation with the Government in carrying on the admrai 
stiation which had exploited and would continue to exploit the country. It was 
the considered opinion of the Conference that Congressmen should under no 
circumstances accept offices and should resolve to carry ou an lutonsive sjruggo 
aeainst the policy of office acceptance. The rosolution also called on the Bombay 
delegates to the Lucknow session of the Congress to vote agaiMt any proposal 
whiSi might lead directly or indirectly to a policy of accepting othoes. 


Assembly that to Clause 2 of the Finance Bill relating to salt duty the Mowing 
he added . “And the said provisions shall, m so far as they enable the Oovornoi- 
Oeneral-in-Council to remit any duty so imposed, he construed as if with effect 
from April 1, 1936, they remitted duty to iffie extent of the said ouQ We and four 
annas and such remission shall he deemed to have been made out of the jpviahio 
duty by Rule made under that section.” Dr. Bhagwan Das simnortcd the amend- 
ment, saving that for people whoso daily income was calculated by thQ , Centrm 
Banking 'Enmiiry Committee as seven pice daily, the salt tax was cruel. Sir 
Grigg, the Finance Member, opposed the amendment on the ground that it would 
involve loss of revenue to Ihe extent of eight orores. The amendment was carried 
bv 53 votes to dl, members of the Independent Party i^maining noutial. The 
Assembly passed the amendment of Dr, Banerji to the Bma^e Bill, rote 
the price of a post card to half anna, by 83 votes to 44, Mr, Pallival moved thi^ 
the quarter anna postage should carry registered ^signing up to W 

tolas instead of 8 as now. Mr. G, V. Bewoor, opposing the motion, said that the 
change would cost the Government Es. 74,0TO, The rate was already the smallest 
compared with the rates in other countries and had not been increased smeo 1808. 
The motion was passed by 64 votes to 41. The Finance Bill was recommmendod 
by Eis Ixoellenoy the Yioeroy in its original form, excepting the amendment 
with regard to the postal rate for newspapers. The Assembly rejected the 
recommended Bill by 68 votes to 51, 


Sind Etndus Conference :--'ShQ fears of the Hindu minority under sepamted 
Sind were voiced at the AlI-Bind Hindu Conference held at Earaohi, ume Con- 
ference urged on the Government the necessity of mtroduemg into the new 
Constitution proper safeguards and system of Joint Electorates, with reseryakon 
of seats with sufficient weightage and equitable adjustment of 
local' Assembly. The Conference, disagreeing with the neutral atarade of me 
Congress on the Communal Award, opined that the Award was a nMakon of the 
elementary principle of democratic Government. The Conference fuTOer deve- 
loped the reported attitude of tho Bahawalpnr State authorities to the Emto and 
'Sympathised with their brethren and appealed to Eie Government of India to 
intervene and bring about reconciliation. 
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22nd Boycott of Calcutta Municipal Elections ’—A laiffoly afctoaded meeting ol 
Calcutta Moslems was hold in the Calcutta Maidan, the Nawab Bahadui of Dacca 
piosidmg, to vetilate Moslem giievances m conuootiou with the City Coiporation 
affairs. Small piooessions of Moslems oauymg posters shouting, “Boycott Cor- 
poration elections,” were taken out fiom diffeient parts of the City, terminating 
at the meeting place. The meeting condemned the conduct of Moslems, sinoo 
doclaiod elocttid to the Corporation who “delibeiately floated the will of the entire 
community” by not resigning thou seats and resented ^ the attitude of mdifCerenoe 
on the part of the Moslem membeis of the Bengal Legislature in this connection 
and demanded of them that the interest of Moslems should be properly safe- 
guarded and also reiterated the decision to boycott the ensuing Corporation elec- 
tion and not to accept Government nomination oi appointment or seek election 
to Corpoiation as Alderman untill Moslem grievances wore redressed. 

Anti-imnistry day : — A public meeting hold at Khalikdiua Hall, Karachi, in 
connection with the Anti-Ministry Day resolved that in view of the fact that the 
Government of India Act is a denial of India’s inahenblo light of self-determina- 
tion and is leactiouary and rotiogiado, the Lucknow Congress should docido io 
make a warning that the Constitution is impossible of being worked. It fuithor 
opined that acceptance of Ministerial ofSce by Congiessraen is undOBirahle and 
would prove disastrous to Congress and for freedom. The Anti-Mimsiry Day 
was observed m Benares also. 

23 rcl. Censure motion Be . Ban on Mr. Bose : — ^In tbo Assembly, Mr Nilkantha Das 
moved an adjournment motion to censure the Govorumont for the decision, convo- 
yed to Mr Subash Chandra Bose that if ho returned to ludia ho could not bo 
expected to remain at liberty. The motion was carried by the House by 65 votes 
to 56. Some Independents including Mr. Jinnah remained neutral 
Company Late Amendment Sir N. N. Sircar, Law member, introduced in Jho 
Assembly the Bill amending the Company Law, which had been hammered^ into 
final shape, as the lesult of discussions with commercial leaders. Opinions 
received disclosed the demand foi deal with mush-room and fraudulent companies, 
for changes in the piovisions relating to issue and contents of prospectuses, for 
increased disclosure to shareholders of the financial position of companies and 
for moroased right to shareholders m connection with management of companies 
for modification of the present law applicable to Managing Agents, for qhangos in 
piovisions applicable to winding up, for special provisions to govern banking com- 
panies and for numerous other improvements. The Bill retains the oxisUng form 
of the Indian Act. The English Law had been followed where possible. 

Compulsory Primay Educaiion for girls : — ^The Government of the XJnilod 
Provinces sanctioned the introduction, with effect from April 29, 1930, of 
compulsory primary education of girls whose ages were not loss than six and not 
more than eleven years (in the case of Muslim girls not less than five aud not 
more than nmo years) in the Itaunja and Eakori village areas of the Lucknow 
district. This was the second district board whoso schome had boon sanctioned by 
the Government under Section 3 (2) of the Dnitod Province District Board 
Primary Education Act. 1926. 

24t!i. Vniversity for the Frontier Province The Frontier Council carried a non- 
offioxal resolution, rooommending the establishment of a Unitary University at 
Peshawar. Dr, Gill, Director of Education, said that tho Local Government sub- 
mitted a strong case for a grant to the Government of India, hoping it would 
include it in the subvention. Sir Abdul Quaiyum, Minister, said that the new 
University would cater to the needs of the tribal area forming half the Provinoo. 
It was not their intention to transmit to tho tribal area ideas imported by mistake 
from South India. 

25tli. The U. P. Unemployment Committee’s report was discussed in the Council of 
State. 

The Finance Bill, as recommended by the Governor-General, was rejected by 
the Legislative Assembly, 

26th. Import duty on Wheat The Punjab Cbunoii unanimously passed a non-offiloifil 
resolution, recommending to the Government to convoy to the Government of India 
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tJiat ill view ot the prevailing low piioos, the impoit duly on wheat should he 
laisod to Rs 2 pei hundred-weight Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, 
supporting the resolution said tliat the Punjab had already strongly lopreseuted the 
mattei to the Government of India and promised to finther convey the wish of 
the House to them. 

2Sth. Uphfi of Muslims The All-India Moslem Conference, held at New Delhi, 
under the presidency of Haji Abdullah Haioon, among other things, discussed tho 
question of the uplift of the masses, especially the Muslims. Tho Conference was 
of opinion that it was imperative to adopt a programme for their moral, intolloc- 
tual, social and economic betterment The Conference authorised tho Working 
Oommittoe to execute and popularise the programme and frame definite lines 
of action at the earliest possible mom ent and devise effective meauros most likely 
to ieform_ and ameliorate the condition of the poor and unemployed cultivators 
and starving masses of India. 

The Madras Government passed orders on the report of the special officer 
appointed to inquire into agricultural indobtedness in the piovinoo. 

In criticizing India’s piotection policy Sir H. P Mody made a plea for the 
setting up of a new fiscal commission. 

7 ^ahaiaja of Darbhanga gave one lakh of rupees to tho Bihar Memorial to His 
late Majesty King George Y. 

The creatioii of local self-government institutes was advocated at tho first All- 
India Local Seif-Government Conforonoe at D elhi 

The Legislative Assembly adopted tho report of its Comraittoo on tho findings 
of the Indian Delimitation Oommittoe. 


29th The All-India Moslom Conforonoe at Dolhr passed a resolution condemning 
the renewed attacks on tho Communal Award 

An agreement was reported to have been reached on tho Nizam’s claim for* a 
symbolic expression of his sovereignty over Borar. 


Addressing Bombay journalists, Sir Stanley Reed said that to bo a successful 
journalist, one must first bcoome a reporter. 

There had been a fall in the number of industrial strikes in Bombay in 1934-35 
as a result of the Government’s efforts for conciliation. 


30th. Assembly s Verdict on Ottawa Pact Tiie Assembly accepted by 70 to 65 
votes Mr. Jmnah s amendment urging immediate toimmation of tho Ottawa Pact 
aud recommending to tho Government to examine the Hrond of trade for onteriiig 
into bilateral treaties with foremn corintnes, ineludmg tho United Kingdom. 
Sir ^Cowasji Johangir and Sir H. P. Mody voted for tho Govornraont. Tho 
nominated members Mr. D Souza and Mi. N. M, Joshi voted in favour of Mr. Jinuah’s 
Nurman merabors voted for tho amondmout in spite of Sir 
Mahomed Zafiullas appeal that the rejection of iho Ottawa Pact would have 
repercussions on tho Indo-Burma Agreement. 


Punjab Debtors' Protection Bill —The PnnjAb Debtors’ Protection Bill which 
was passed by the Council last session was sont hack to tho Council for 
re-consideration. It would be rooallod tihat certain vital Government amendmeuts 
pioposed^ to the Bill during the last session wore not accepted by tho IIouso. 
1110 Pill in tlie form recommended by the Governor, sought to make exemption of 
ancostrai property from attachment conditional, among othei things, on the 
determination of the liability of such land by the court as if this section had 
not been expressly charged by way of mortgage on the ancestral individual 
property by tho predecessor in interest, whereas the Bill as passed, made the 
exemption unconditional 


A municipality’s responsibilities m regard to the education of its citissons 
the subject of an address at the Local Self-Government Conferowe at Delhi. 

An appeal to the Government to revise their rffilway^ooal purchase policy 
made at the annual meeting of the Indmn Mining Federation, 


was 

was 


A Bill proposing abolition of local boards was introduced in the Bengal Council, 
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The Assembly accepted Mr. M. A Jirmab’s araeadmaut demanding llio termina- 
tion of the Ottawa Agreement. 

The Council of State passed the Finance Bill' as certified by the Governoi- 
General by by 32 votes to 10 

Slsl. Oandhip on Temple-entry Campaign . — In a communication to the “Harijan” 
on tomplo-entiy^ Gandhiji wrote : “Local Sanghs should make a sustained effort 
to have the existing temples thrown open, and even to build new ones, not for 
Harijans only, but for all Care must be taken that whore temples are opened 
to Harijans, no discrimination is made against them. They must be opened on 
piecisely the same terms as they are opened to other Hindus. It is hardly 
necessary to state that in different localities different methods may bo adopted 
for securing the desired end Pei foot non-violence must, of course, be maintained 
m all cases. An All-India, simultaneous movement of the same type, is not 
contemplated. It will vaiy m intensity and methods, according to the 
circumstances of each locality Nowhere should temples be opened, where thoio 
is an active minoiity opposed to the opening. Piactical unanimity should bo 
seemed before a temple is opened. Thus what is leiiuired is sustained effort to 
convoit local public opinion in favour of tomple-ontry.” 


APRIL 1936 

l»t Sind a New Provinces — The inauguiation 'of the now province of Sind took 
place. Sir Lancelot Graham, the Governor, ontoied imon his duties on 1st April. 
The Mayor of Karachi, Kazi Kiiuda Bux, presented His Excellency with an address 
of welcome to which Uia E.x:c 0 lloncy replied suitably. The message of H, E. the 
Viceroy, convoying His Majesty the King-Emporor’ message, was read by His 
Excollonoy. 

2nd. Mr, Raiondia Prasad, Congioss President, appealed to different political parties in 
India to adopt a tolerant attitude to one another. 

4th, A resolution supporting the Assembly vote regarding the Ottawa Agreement was 
passed at the annual mooting of the Fodoration of Indian Chambers of Oommerce. 

6th. Inauguration of Orissa Province His Excellency Sir John Hubbaefc was ins- 
talled as the fiist Governor of the newly constituted Province when at the Burbar 
Hall of Ravenshaw Oolloge, Outtack, Mr. Ik T, Mansfield Chief Bcoretary-dosignate 
of Orissa read the warrant of appointment and Sir Courtney Terrel, Chiof .Tustice of 
Patna High Court, administered oaths of allogiaaoo and oflioo to His Excellency. 
Immediately following his installation, His Excollonoy was the reoepiont of a j'oint 
address from deputations reprosonting Oriya Peoples* Association, Orissa Land- 
holdoia’ Association, Orissa Ohambei of Commerce, Orissa Mahomedan Association 
and All-Orissa Domiciled Bongatoos’ Assooiation. Roplymg to the addiess. His 
Excellency, in the course of his speech, road a special messago from his majesty 
the King-Emporor, which he had sent through llio Viceroy together with VioeroyA 
own message. 

His Bxoellenoy Six John Anderson invested the Maharaj'a of Coooh Behar with 
railing powers at a durbar held at Cooch Behar. 

7th. The Legislative Assembly r^‘ected are solution urging the release of detenua, 
the Congress Party declining to take part in tlie voting. 

Sih* H. A?, Lord WilUn^dorils Address Hl9,lxoelloaoy the Viceroy addressed both 
Houses of the Central Lemaiature, He surtoyod at length tlie political and econo- 
mic situation in tlie ooirntry and the position of Indians overseas, appealing to otlier 
parts of the Empire to realise India’s status in the British Oommoiiwealtn of 
JSfations. He concluded hiS address by drawing a vivid pioturo of the future ol 
the country under the now OonsHtufcion 'ami trished all good wishes to the wew 

• Viceroy. 
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Mr. S. 0. Boss was auested oa landing at Bombay. 

Tbs Government Bill to amend tli© Indian Mines Act so as to provic^ against the 
danger of fires m collieries was referred by the Assembly to a Select Committee. 

Several changes, including the abolition of the manual labour clause and the 
method of election of delegates and President of the Congress, weio adopted by the 
Congress Working Committee. 

SIB. The Lucknow Congress Mr Satyamurthi was the only speaker in the Assem- 
bly on his Bill to repeal or amend repressive Laws. He spoke for 3 hours ana 
his speech was unfinished. 

Socialists suffered a defeat in the Subjects Committee meeting of the 
Congress over proposed changes in the constitution. 

11th. Criticism of the new Reforms in India was made by Rai Bahadur Thakur 
Hanuman Singh, presiding at the XJ. P. Liboial Conference at Pyzabad. 

The need for public help m effecting educational refoims in India was emphasized 
at the College and Univeisity Teachers’ Conference. 

The goal of the All- India Muslim League was responsible self-government for 
India, declared the President 

The Subjaota Committee of the Congress accepted the Woiking Committee’s reso- 
lution, condemning the India Act and postponing office issue. 

12th The new Constituti on was condemned by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a rosoluliou 
which was accepted by the Muslim League at Bombay. 

The Umted Piovinces Liberal Paity continued thoir oonforonco at Pyzabad. 

Government measures for the relief of iineraploymont wore discussed by the 
Hon. Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Paroque, Bengal Minister. 

The Congress session opened in Lucknow. 

13th. Guntur Audhra Conference The Guntur District Andhra Mahasabha Con- 
ference was held at Tenali, with the Raja of Ohallapallo in the chair. Nearly a 
thousand persons, including delegates from Ganjam, attended the function. The 
Conference arged that a separate Andhra Province bo formed with 12 
districts of the Madras Presidency. Another resolution demanded that the voded 
Districts be included agam m the jurigdiotiou of the Andhra Dniversity, Tho 
Mahasabha requested the Government to give representation to Audhras in tho 
puWio seivioes either on the basis of population oi on the basis of revenue derived 
from the Andhra area. Another resolution called upon the electors of this distiict 
and of this province to give their votes only to those who supported tho formation 
of a separate Andhra Piovince and who would agitato for the rocovory of Andiira 
tracts now annexed to Gxissa 

The Congress passed the official resolution, rojocting tho now constitution and 
postponing the issue of aoeoptance of office by its membors. 

Women for the first time hold a oonforonoo of thoir own in tho Oongiess camp 
at Lucknow. 

The scope for industrial expansion m the North and South Aroot districts and 
adjacent areas as a result of the Mottur Scheme, was outhuod in a Note sumiltod to 
the Madras Government. 

The goodwill rather than political machinery built up tho strength of tho nation 
was the view expressed by Mr. Ranganadhan, presiding over a oonferenoe of 
South Indian Christians at Madras. 

Mfh. The legislative Assembly passed two Bills prohibiting loans and credits to 
Italy and extending the additional import duty on Salt at a roduoed rate. 

. The Congress session concluded at Lucknow after drafting an agrarian programme. 

ISth. Sir N. N. Sircar moved in the Legislative Assembly for a seleot oomaittee on 
his Bill to amend Indian Campanies lot, 
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A leferonco to tlio clasli o£ ideas in tlio Oongiess was made by Pandit Noliiii 
buloie the mooting of tho All-India Committee at Lucknow. 

16th. Congress Nationalist Par The failure of unity talks with Congress 
loadeis and tlio decision of tho Lucknow Congress to flghi the next olection on 
its own tickot made tho Cou gross Nationalist Party organise thomselves on a 
poimanont basis and begin their campaign in light earnest and put up a stiong 
fight against the Congress in tho foithcoming elections to the Piovinoial Logisu- 
tures This was the purpose of the Piovincial Hindu Conference held at Pavna 
under tho presidentship of Kumar Ganganand Sinha and another held at Agra 
undei the presidentship of Ra]a Sir Rampal Singh. The paity, whatever its local 
name and origin will, under affiliation, be called^ the Nationalist Pmv for All- 
India purposes Nationalists, at thoir mooting at Birla house on Apiil 16, airived 
at two mam oonclusious, the fiist regaiding contesting the forthcoming eloctions 
and the second that they should for that purpose foim a ooalitimi with otlior 
parties such as Liberals, Laudholders and otheis, who have been alloctcd by tho 
Communal Awaid oi who fed its advorso effects on national life and outlook 
This party believed that all avenues of hououiablo compiomise having bean closed 
by tho Congiess, they must form a party on a peimanont basis. 

I8ih. Lord and Lady ■Willmgdon loft for England. 

Tho Maiquoss of Linlithgow was installed as Viceroy at New Delhi and made 
his first bioadoast to tho peoplo of India. 

Questions regarding the termination of tho Ottawa Agreement woro asked in tho 
Legislative Assembly. 

Problems i elating to tho tea industry wore discussed by tho chairman of tho 
Indian Tea Planters' Association at its annual gouoral meeting hold at Jalpaiguri. 

I9ih. Thoir Exoollencios tho Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow fod tlio 
poor of Delhi to commomoiate thou aiiival and thou silver wedding. 

20th. Italy’s “high-handodnoss” m Abyssinia was oondomiiod in tho Cuuudl of f^tato 
when tho House passed the Dill banumg credit to Italy. 

Tho Logislativo Assembly passed tho Validating Bill lomoviiig certain doubts and 
establishing tiie validity of cortim High Oouit proooodings 

22iid. Tho preferential margin on United Kingdom iraporls of fonts would bo considoi- 
ably loduood as a result of an amend mont to tho Tariff Bill accepted by tho 
Assembly. 

24th. Eindu-Muslim Riot in Poona There was serious Hiiidu-Muslim lioting in 
fiont of tho Maruthi temple, in Poona, noooasitatmg British Military being oalled 
out. Three hundred police, under officers, rushed to the scone and restored 
order. One Inspector was injured. The autlioritioB then called out tho 
Milltai'y. Over 200 persons were injured. The Bombay Government issued 
a communique on the riots, in tho course of which thoy said ; Tho Sonya Maruthi 
Temple, which was formerly on the wall of a house in Raviwarpeth, was reoons- 
truofed last year in a small area on the public load, because the house wm push- 
ed back owing to the broadening of the road. Prior to the change, Hawiman 
layanti used to be celebrated in the shrine with musio. "When reconsti'uotloji of 
the shrine on the public way was sanctioned by the District Magistrate, it was 
laid down that there should not be obstruction to the public and that the trustees 
should, give a written undertaking that musio would not be played before the 
shrme. This written undertaking, pointed out the oommunipe, however was not 
received, and when the time tot oelefarating Sanuman Jayanti approached, tho 
District Magistrate, on receipt of request for permission to play musio from April 
6 to 23 prohibited under Sub-Section 42, Bombay Distiict Police Act, playing 
musio at tho shrine, or any public place within 80 yards. Later, the trustees of the 
shrine approached tho Distnot Magistrate for permission for, worship with music, 
on the last day of the festival only, representing that the foelings of tho Hindus 
had bden seriously stirred by the prohibl^jry order. Tho District Magistrate 
8 
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iaviiod promiuout Maliomedaus and discussed tlie situation witli tliem. Tlioy 
Mmittod that no ol)]octioii was offoied by thoir co-religioiusts in llie past piobably 
booausQ the sliilno had not boon m such a piominent position Attor fuithor 
discussion and caiefiil consideiation, the Distiict Magistrate issuod an order on 
April 23, permitting worship with music on April 24 fiom the shrine with 
lestriMion as to the limes of play and on condition that no obsti notion was caused 
to tiatSo At 9 p. m., on April 24, when Hindus commenced woiship, Mahome- 
dans collected near the shirne in increasing nnmbeis, but woie lept moving by 
the police L^er another crowd of Mahomedans came towards the shime, 
shouting Dm, Urn.” On their being pushed back, other Mohamodaus arrived 
and commonced Hinging stones and bnoks at the shrine. More Hindus came on 
tho scene and retaliated by throwing stones. The rival crowds were separated 
ana pushed back by the Police. Members of both paities had lathis, and several 
iolroe W 016 lujurod. Eventually, tho Hindus were prevailed upon to discotmue 
■^wship and the ciowds to disperse. At noon Iho situation became more serious 
as Jhahomedans began damaging the property of Hindus. 

26tli. 1^0 Bahadur M 0. Eajali appealed to the Sohodulod Castes to woik the 
new Jioforms, and to foiia election boards m each province to contest tho 
coming elections. 

27th. More Communal RioU :-~Oao Hindu was killed and seveial wore injured, 
including one hlahomedan, m a communal not which occuricd m fiont of a 
mosque at Jamalpur, Monghyi District, while a Hindu wedding piocession was 
passing along the mam road ru Jamalpur 'Whon a Maiwaii maniago procession 
was going past a rrosqne at Jalpaigun, with music and band, M.rhomodaiis, it was 
came out of the mosque and demanded immediate stoppage of music. 
The Police, in charge of the proce-ssion, had the music discontinued, but in the 
meantime, it was alleged, missiles were hurled at the processionists as the result 
M which one was injui-ed. A report from Khanpnr, Bolganm District, said that a 
Jlindu-Moslera fracas occurred there last week. Three on each side wore 
injured. It was aUeged that a Mahomedan attacked members of a procession who 
were taking out the portrait of Basheswar which led to the fracas. 

29th. Nehru's Appeal Mr. Jawahardal Nehru, Congress President, addressed a 
public meeting of over 10,000 people at Ohitnavis Paik, Nagpur. Mr. Nehru said; 
1 will not ask you to oast a single vote in favour of Coagross if you do not 
Wish to vote for mdopendonoo.” 

30th. Sir Otto Niemoyoi’s report on tho allocation of linauoos under tho now Consti- 
tution was published. 


MAY 1936. 

2nd. A claim for Government recognition of Ayurvodio system of modicino in Bengal 
was made at a oonforenoo hold in Calcutta 

lord Linlithgow visited two villages near Dohra Dun and had informal talks with 
the inhabitants. 

To implement the recommendations of the Sapru Coramitteo the Lucknow Uni- 
departmont^^^^*^ starting of a school of dontisUy mrd a voterinary soionco 


'^^*bySe Nlemeyer^seltfemei^^^^”^^ Bengal had been most ungenerously treated 


AutJmntl^TQ circles in the Punjab wore disturbed by tho “niggardlv treatment’* 
meted out to tho Fiuvinoe in the Niemeyer Report. *^*ssaruiy rreacmem; 

olBMaliySaoSd.^^ Commissioner for India was 
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9tls. Resolutions expressing sympathy with Abyssinia and criticizing tlio aoiion of 
Italy wore passed at mootings held in many places in India. 

Efforts were being made for closer co-operation between the Congress and Trade 
Union movement. 

10th. Dr, Ansari's end The death occurred of Dr. M. A Ansaii, ex-Presidonl of 
the Congiess, in tram, while he was travelling fiom Dehra Dun to Dollu. 

That Congiess unity m Madias would be replaced by warring factions, each 
greedy foi powoi, if the ban on acceptance of Ministeiial lospoiisibihty wore raised, 
was the foar expressed by S. Subramamau at the Yilluparam Pol. Conference. 

The Calcutta Corporation adjourned as a protest against the arrest and detention 
of Mr. Subhas Bose, 

12th Socialist Houses Raided : — ^The CID. Police raided tbe oflioo of tho Punjab 
Sooiali&t Paity at Biadlaugh ITal], Lahore, in tho early houis aiid searched the 
belongings of foil workers. Seaiches were also earned out in the houses of Pie- 
sidoit of tho Press 'Woikers’ Union and of auothoi studout. Oeiiain papers and 
hooks were seized. No arrests woio made Seaiches were earned out simul- 
taneously lu about a dozen places, lucludiug the houses of tho Geueia! Secretary of 
the Punjab Socialist Paity and othei office- beaiois and promiuont members of the 
party. It was stated that the seaiches weio a sequel to the alleged distiibiition at a 
meeting held in observance of the Subash Bose Day on May 10, of a piosonfiecl 
leaflet relating to Communism Reports fiom Amrilsar showed that similar searches 
of houses of members of tho Socialist Party weio oariied out lliaieal&o. 

The comments of the Provincial Governments together with tho Govoinmont of 
India’s views on the Niemeyer Report wore publisnod. 

Four hundred and fifty agricultural farms were established in Bengal with tho 
help of the rural development grant of the Government of India. 

Cna of the biggest fires that ever occurred in Bombay, caused damage esti- 
mated at Rs. 25 lakhs, 

14th. “Not a hell on earth but a prisorers’ paradise” was how Sir Henry Oiaik des- 
cribed the Andamans on his return from a visit of inspection. 

15th. In a talk with Bombay journalists Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru said that w^hilo ho 
remained convinced that socialism was tho only political panacea for India’s ills ho 
would not sook to force this view on Congress 

The death occuned in Calcutta of Sir R. N. MookorjoG, Sir Rajendra was one 
of Calcutta s foremost commercial magnates. He was senior partner of Messrs. 
Mai tin & Co, 

16th. India’s formal notice to terminate her participation in tho terms of tho Ottawa 
Pact was acknowledged by tbe Board of Trade. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was trying to biing about unity in trado union ranks in 
Bombay, 

Mr, E. Raghavendra Rao took tho Oath of Office as ioting Govornor of tho Cen- 
tral Piovmoes at Paohmaihi. 


17th. Trade Unions and Congress Tho 15th Session of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress opened at Bombay in the prosonee of a large gathering of workers and 
Trade Union laadeis, Mr, Jawaharlal Nehru, Congross President, togothor with 
other looal Oongiossites and Sooialisia were jpreseat. Addressing the Ooagress, Mr. 
Jawaharlal appealed to the working classes and the Trade Union Congress to es- 
tablish closer oontaot with the Congress. The Congress was tho only oimmsation 
IE the country, he said, which had attempted to bring about a revoluiiaii, “You 
olaini to be revolutionaries and raise rovoluGonary slogans, but they will not bring 
freedom, he added, /Althou^ there is fundamental diferenoo in the ideology 
and methods of working of the Indian National Congress and the Trade Uniott 
Congress, I firmly behave these two bodies oan s^l work in unison in regard to 
, many matters.” Therefore he emphasised tho need fon closer eontaot, 
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Tlie death oociirred at Bangalore of Sir M. Eamachandra Rao, a director of tho 
Reserve Bank ol India. 

18th, Btisiness-mm and Sonaltsm ’ — ^Tlie apprehensions cieated in the minds of 
Indian businessmen by Mi JaT7ahailal Nehru’s advocacy of a Socialistic form of 
Government for India found expression in tlie issuo^ of a joint manifesto by 
leading businessmen of Bombay The signatories said Pandit Jawaharial, in liis 
presidential speech at Lucknow Congress, said • “I see no way of ending tne 
poverty, vast unemployment, degradation and subjection of the Indian people, ex- 
cept thiough Socialism. That involves vast levolutionary changes in oui political 
and social structure, ending vested interests in tho land and industiy as well as 
the feudal, autocratic Indian States system That means ending private property, 
except in a lestricted sense and replacement of tho present pi out system by tho 
higher ideal of co-operative seivioe.” 

Moving tributes weie paid at a meeting of tho Calcutta Coiporation to tho quah- 
tios that made the late Sir R N. Mookerjoo’s career unique m tho annals of Indian 
National life 

Because of his uncompiomising attack on tho Hindu caste sqstera, a Hindu 
mandal cauoelled the annual session over which Di Ambcdkar was to havo 
presided. 

Indian Labour’s attitude towaids the new Constitution was outlmod in a resolu- 
tion passed at tho Trade Union Confoionco 

Five poisons were killed and 20 injured in a clash betwoon parties of Moslems, 
Christians and Ezhawas near Trivandrum. 

Two Moslems wero Injuiod in a clash between Sikhs and Moslems at Lahoro. 

20th. Deploring the growth of socialism in India a loading Indian merchant sug- 
gested that economic legcneration was tho best way to counter tho “qvil” ; 
meanwhile Pandit Nehru told a Bombay audionco that they dospairod of bridging 
tho gulf botweeu “Big Business” and socialists. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Boso was brought to Kursoong under escort and was 
detained in his brother’s homo. 

21 St. Mr. S, Satyamurthi, at a meoting in Kumbakonam, was roportod to hayo stated 
that if he became a Minister under tho new Constitution ho would provide tiro 
police with Khaddar uniforms 

Rapid progress was boing made with tho scheme for tho industrial and agricul- 
tural training of Bengal doconus. 

22n<J. Tho younger section of Bombay merchants supported Pandit Jawaharial Nohru’s 
Socialist programme. 

23i!d. That India had vast untapped resources which it would require tho services 
of skilled engineers to place at the country’s service was the subject of tho 
Minister of Education’s address to students of the Bhibpur Engineering College. 

24t;h. The Minister for Education, Bengal, speaking at a Hoogly function, described 
the unemployment problem as “a national crisis.” 

25th. AU India Depressed Classes Conference A resolution urging the members 
of the Depressed Classes not to embrace any other religion till tho question was 
finally decided at the next All-India Conferonco was passed at the Au-lndia Adi- 
Bftndu Depressed Classes Confeienee held at Lucknow under the presidentship of 
Dr. Rasiklal Yiswas of Calcutta. The Conference also passed a resolution expres- 
sing full confidence in Dr Ambedkar and supporting the Yeola decision taken 
nnder his presidentship regai’ding change of religion. 

Tire- ^hahidganj Civil dispute was dismissed. There was tense excitement 
' itt'Khotfe omthe eve of the judgment. 

The uueednoaio competilion between the road and railway services in India 
was cemdstoned by the general secretary of the Ti'ansport Doyelopment Assooiation. 
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26th. Pandit Jawaliailal Neliru made another effort to induce Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru 

campaign for the SmStedTheir 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry submittea tueir 
view on tho Niemeyer report to the Government of India. 

27th A reeolution for the constitution of a special 

tion of appointment of Moslems was considered by the Calcutta Coipoiatio . 

oari, Thfl Chairman of the Tata Iron and Steel Company announced that it was 
intended to exploio the possibilities of developing tho steel industry in this co y. 


apiioar- 

Nehru 


29th The need for a olearei peispoctive so that trifles do not 

anco of insurmountable obstacles in India’s piogioss was urged by Pandit 
in a speech at Lahore 

30th. Presiding at the Bombay Piesidoncy Mahars Conforonce Mi. B S. Vonlrata 
Rao discussed tho question of Harijans’ leaving Hinduism, 

In an address to tho Punjab Political Ooiiferonco at Gujtanwala, P.mdit lawaharlal 
Nehru reitoiatod his faith in Socialism as the panacea foi all India s ills. ^ 

The charge that tho Congress President’s faifh was not in Socialism but 
munism was made by Sir Cowayi Jehangir of Bombay. Sir Cowasqi 
accused Pandit Noluu of using Socialism as a smoko soieen for Communist pio- 


3l8l At a meeting where Pnnjab peasants presented Pandit Nohm wiBi a hannor 
bearing the Communist emblems of tho hammer and sickle, liq made tho significant 
reraaik that ho did not wish them to copy ovoiything m Ivussia 
PimVab meiohants told Pandit JawaWlal Nohin that his socialibl views, 
including the oancollation of debts, wore dangerous doctrmos to preach to 
illiterate villagers. 


JUNE 1936. 



Lahore merchants expressed their approhonsions about Paudii Nehru’s Socia- 
list dootiines and vainly ondoavoiuod to persuade him that his propaganda was 


inoppoitune. 

A powerful plea for tho constitution of an Indian Bar, so as to remove the 
present grade distinctions among lawyers, was made by tho Presidont of the 
Bengal and Assam Lawyers’ Conforonco at Barisal. 

The announcement of tho dooision of tho British Medical Council to reoo|ni55o 
Indian degrees was received with mixed feolmgs in Indian medical orroles 
in Calcutta. 


6th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s over-oraphasis on Socialism had, it was’roportod, caused 
some dissatisfaction to his colleagues in the Congress. 

Heavy rain in Assam continued to swell ^ tho Brahmaputra’s waters, resulting 
in floods, while many towns in Bengal experienced severe storms. 


7th. The Political Conference at XJnao passed a resolution that, in the event of an 
Imperialist war, India should be no party to it. 


9ih. Several persons were killed following a olash between tribal chieftains and 
thoir followers across tho N, "W. f. border, 

10th. Sir Henry Gidney deplored the tragic apathy of Anglo-Indians as evidenced 
by poor support of the Association safe^rding their interests, 

The Moslem League’s Central Parpamentary l^oard published a manifesto devi- 
sing its aims. 
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12th. Although far from sat’sQod -with the measure of autonomy granted in the new 
eonstitutiou the Moslem League would use the scheme to further their ohjootivo of 
full and oomploto Home Rule in India. 

ISth. Three persons were killed when the Jaipur police fired on a mob of Gujars. 

Dr. 2, K. Mukherjee of Lucknow Umveisity suggested the intioduction of a system 
of inter-communal marriages with a view to settling the differences between 
Hindus and Moslems, 

Following demonstrations by students a strong police guard was posted outside 
the Bombay Hniveisity building. 

16th, The Government of India decided to dispense with the Tariff Board and orders 
commnnicating this decision wore sent to the Piosidont and mombeis of the 
Board, 

17lh. The Madras Government constituted a Provincial Economic Oonnoil to advise 
the vaiions Goveinrasnt departments rogaidmg the economic and oduoalional 
advancement of tho people. 

The need for trained teachers in Bengal was stressed by Mr. S P. Mookerjee, 
Yioe- Chancellor of tho Calcutta University, when he addressed a number of teachers 
who had oomploted thou training oouiso, 

19th. The value of research work m India was stressed by the "Viceroy when ho 
opened the first meeting of the Nutrition Advisory Board at Simla, 

20ib. The Government of India consulted all local mtoiosts oonocraod as to tho 
advisability of widoniug the scope of contiol ol tho mining industry to consoivo 
the country’s coal assets and more economical woiking. 

22nd[, Oithodox and Socialist Congressmen at Bombay expressed diametrically 
opposite views in a report advocating ways of establishing contact with ‘“the 
masses.” 

Mr. Jmnah was severe in his criticism of U. P, Moslem loaders who changed 
their mirds about serving on tho Central Parliamentary Board ho planned to Set up. 

A vigorous defence of the now Moslem United Party was made by tho Hon. Sir 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, Member of tho Exooulivo Council, when ha addressed a 
Moslem meeting in Darjeeling. 

23ird. In celebration of His Majesty tho Kmg-Eraperor’s birthday, a parade was held 
in Simla when tho Yiooroy took tire salute. A Birthday Parade was also held on 
the Calcutta maidan. 

25th. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of the Special Tarriff 
Board in regard to the reduction of duty on certain types of cotton piecegoods. 

26ib. Bengal Hindus sent a memorial to the Secretary of State for India, urging 
greater representation for their community m the now legislatures. 

An attack on the Justice Party was maao by Mr, 8, Satyamurthi in a speech 
at Congress House, Madras. 

27th. A scheme calculated to improve the quality of recruitment to the University 
Training Corps and to promote enthusiasm among students of tho University for 
military training was adopted by tho Seuato of the Oaieutta Univeraity. 

29thi. Serious floods ocouried at many centres in North India and the rainfall at 
Delhi established a record for this period of the year. 

The Government of India decided to create a Central Dairy Husbandry Depart- 
ment and outlined plans to develop tho Industry. 

Suggestions for relioving nnomployment amongst the educated classes were 
made by Mr, J. Aiman at the conierenoe of Secretaries of tho t, M. Q* A. held 
at Madras, 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation m its actual shade and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written The mateiials foi 
drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fauly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific historv” has, how- 
ever, been steadily emeiging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past-- 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the mvostigatois) has perceptibly thinned with- 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into the 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jamism in India in the sixth century B. O. 
Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” lelieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. Thcso “nebulae” have, probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only m terms of millenia. But from the position 
where we can now make oiir historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recede and shrink and ford up aud, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B, 0.), the galaotical system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not fai extend. There are too mauy 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, wo aio furnished, sometimes m abuudanoe, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Gieek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time lolls on, with mscnptional and other kinds of 
decipherable and dependable domestic evidence Of oouise, an immense mass of “docu- 
mentary” evidence and evidence in the moie or less fluid, volatile state of tiadition, 
hearsay aud folk-lore (wiitteu or unwiitten) have always lain by tho side of the 
historian hitherto busy with his insciiptious, plates, coins, artefacts and any corrobo- 
rative evidence that may be foithooming from outsido And that mass of ancient 
Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by his side. 
Is has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific lines”, the 
missing skeleton of ancient Indian history. It has been, however, of great use to 
the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientifio lines the missing 
sMeton of anoient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to pnt toge- 
ther will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the touch 
of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social institu- 
tions m their earlier and later forms alone can givo Piom coins, tablets etc. we 
can build a possible or even probable fxame-work of chronology into which we can 
put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mamly i elating to dynastic succession, wars aud conq^uests) 
IS of course impoitant as a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish boween structural or morphological history aud organic, 
“physiological” history. 

How, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other anoient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the fiist kind of his- 
tory, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the time 
of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B 0 Recently, however, a very old 
and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been uneartheu in the Indus Valley in 
the Punjab and in Smd, which, according to current official beliefs, is of the Sumerian 
pattern. The buned cities now discovered bring to light not only very interesting 
features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India in so remote a past 
(when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, yet migrated Into 
India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that may eventually help us 
to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedio and post-Vedio history. The Tantrik 
cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India than have so 
far been granted or suspected Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier than the 
Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the subcontinont 
So the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation as a sort 
of wedge driven into western India— the whole of which was still at the low level 
of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of soma parts that might have 
risen to the Ih'avldiaa ‘light’ level)— probably by the races and oivilisation of Sumer, 
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We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabiMes as to 
the dates, oiigins, early habitats and eailier forms not only of the Indus valley but 
also of the Dravidian and Indo- Aryan peoples, We do not know for ceitamty when 
and from wheie the Indo-Aiyans came into India The fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if iinmigiation be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but sevoial successive streams of. 
immigration Such a theoiy, appaiontly called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations” m oui ancient liistorioal evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquuy as to ages and dates, origins and oharaotoristios. 

The Riovida. 

The Eigveda— -the earliest and the most informing land instructive “documentary- 
evidence that we possess — appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the Abori- 
ginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aiyan factois fighting»foi supremacy first m the land of 
“Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond tho Vindhya 
Range which with its impenetrable foiest mantle, stood as a bairiei between Northern 
India (Aryyavatta) Kand Deccan Giadnally wo find the aborigines cornered and driven 
to tho hills” and foiest whore their descendants, more or less Atyanised, still continue 
to live In considerable paits,»they weio also absorbed into tho fold of Aryan society 
and culture And m being absoibe'd they did not fail to impait soma little part of 
their own character to the Aryan "complex There was not so much of racial or even 
linguistic fusion as of cultnral assimilation. This process of Aryanisation in language, 
culture eto. has been a process admitting, natuially, of different shades and degrees, 
leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from Aryan mfluenco 
and having at the other others that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. 
The Aryanisation of the Diavidian peoples, especially m religion, eulture and civilisa- 
tion, has been a much more perfected process. But, on the other hand,ith0 Dravidmn 
impress on the Aryan system is also, m many places, deep and unmistakable. 
The Diavidian is co-ordinatod or oven subordmated to the Aryan but not 
lost in the latter This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures 
without losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and W'ithout 
at the same time making tho divoise elements assimilated lose whatever is essential m 
them— -has been a special ohaiaoteiistic of tho Indo-Aryan raco and onlture-ooraplax:. This 
has meant organic unity or unity in diveisity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, poniaps, be claimed for the political or national unity with which historians 
aio commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and sees only the diV6r.sity which lies on tho surface. India to them Is thus 
a veritable chaos of jarniig elements of races, languages, religions, oastes, sects and 
culture which have never Known unity befoie the days of the unitary political rule 
of the British Of couise tho intioduction, m later times, of tho Semitic religions — 
Mahammedauism and Ohirstianity—disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravidian oulture and social system in India. But oven these 
elements weie in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what 
we may call the Geniu.s of India, In other words, a slow hut sure process of culture 
assimilation even of these “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt" against orthodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt from within— and 
which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land of ite 
birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. Jainiam 
and many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squared their aooonnts” with the 
same parent religion, and havo been for many centuries living peaceably side by side 
with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the oomponents tnake 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of a com- 
monwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian culture-complex against snob dismtergrating forces as have smash- 
ed up many an old and glorius civilsatiou of the world. And it can be easily shown 
foom facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm of 
cultural contacts and impacts hnt also in that of social and poHfioal ones. There have 
been many laids into India and invasions before and after uhrlst, but it is a travesty 
of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short-lived add 
that such invasions are typically like the raids of the Kahmnd of Gazn! wMoh evet 
swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house of cards. Before hk 
flnal subjugation by the Mahammedan Power— ^ €ie flnal snbjugatiott of the 
of India was anything like an accomplished' fact' oaJ^ for a time during the 
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the great Mogul Emperors— India had been, it should he borne m mind, a mighty 
Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least three thousand years And 
it should be remembeied furthei that, when the British m India turned from trade to 

S aest (always with native help and alliance) they had to settle their accounts with 
ar All and Tipu Sultan in the South, but mainly the Mahaiatta and Sikh Powers 
which had iisen on the luins of the Mahammedan Rowei in India 

Unmaby Indian Empibe 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and militaiy organisation, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the great Roman Empire of old oi the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retiospect of the 
remote past of which the Tedas, Epics and Puianas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised Indian Impiie was the exception and not the rule. lu 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement As wo 
said, India has possessed deep-hid cultinal and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred 
Land, her sacred Religion and Tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiments, But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of hei cultuie did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly undei stood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many form of centralised State control The ail-oonti oiling and 
co-ordmatmg Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency Each village, foi example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing peimanent allegiance to tho reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being, So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell. They were but little affected by tho aooideuts and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not bo translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living vmues and 
tendencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their oonoeption of 
those higher values ^ and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Bndhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce iu the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formatiou and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
^amhitasj Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishadas), tho various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (the Eamayana aud, Mahavarata), Puranas and Tautras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant 
the claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain 
materials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with 
the very earliest times) veiy little precise and connected information for the purpose 
of writing a political history both copious aud oorreot as to facts aud their chronolo- 

f ieal order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices aud institutions of the times we 
0 possess a very full, informing and iustiuotive presentation. And, after all, wkat is 
real history hut this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawii^s of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftenar than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteiia and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us, m any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a Civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot, 
nberefche, be represented as only the flirsc uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
load which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advahoed stage, The ideology, plan and methods of that anoient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that oivilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as oonsisting of “savage” marie, meamngless ritualism, 
theological twaddle” and crude superstitiott. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysiaoism and purest ethics. There is also 
muoh that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human material 
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aad mundane progiess This seems to us a cunous medley of ■what is nearly the 
highest and what is about the lowest But let us pass on, 

Coming to “historical” times we had that the imrasion by AJexaudai tho Oieat of 
India piovod in the lesult to be little more thim a biilliaiit raid. His yieiorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-lfostmu 

the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest His stearn-rollei of coMUObt 
speedily developed "war- weariness” on the plains oMhe Puiyab, and he had to ff) 
b^k oiilv adding a bit of India to his vast Empire Ho had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not been an “easy walb-ovei” with him. 

ClUNDBAaUPTA AND ASOKA 

Aftei his death shoitiy afteiwaids, the vast Macedonian Empire 
pieces. Chandragiipta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself too pow erful 
for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and mtoguty of the sauod Land 
of the Five Riveis. As the lesult of the oposition by the axmies of 

Ohandiagupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the 

the supieme, undisputed lord and soveieign of the Indian Empire. MogasthciiLS, who 
was sent by Selencus as an ambassadoi to the comi of ChandiagiipU, loft 
valuable reooid of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fiagraentary, beais an elogutut and admir- 
ing testimony to the high Older of mateiial and moral civilisation by tl o 

Hindus centuries before the Olinstian era And this high 
India not in isolation but m commeioo with other 

auoient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Pm’sian aad Ohmeso sjoii 

was Bmdusara wbo was succeAed by Asoba 1369—2.11 B C.), who was 
one of the greatest luleis of men holding their sway foi tho material and spimiui 
good of mankind Numoions edicts and insoiipiions rocoid the noble and „iorjoas 
aohievemeuts of Ins reign which, in its later stages, left the f 

conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral anci 
spiritual conquest and ledemption of ourselves aud our follow-beings With oommena- 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by hts groat 
imperial authoiity and pow'or, he exercised that anthority and power for tip purpose 
of transforming Budhism, which had been more or less a local sect in the ^Ganges 
Valley, into one of tho greatest and most potent living woild loligions. Asokas reign 
is therofoie rightlv held to bo an epoch in tho history of tne woilu Ills edicts also 
show the man. Ins ideals and his methods But all this had not allowed or fayourea 
the cement of the great Mauiyya Empiio sotting into the icquisife hardness, ludopon- 
dent kingdoms hko Bacteria and Parllua took then rise in the border land, and mo 
Greeks renewed their incursions New races (tho Yuon-ehi) came in a surge of migration 
which swept all before thorn, and m tho first century A. I), a consiueiable portion of 
North-west India came under their influence 
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Kanishba, who made Peshawar his capital, proved groat as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Buddhistic religion, under him tho Kushan brauoh of the 
Yuen-chi reaclied the zenith of its power. But this power foil as another power in 
middle India rose— tho Andhra dynasty A peak like Amaravati or Ujjam wonld, some- 
time, nse and shine m the midst of the moving vastnoss of Indian waters. In the begin- 
ning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again shifted to 
Pataliputra m Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. Samudragupta, who 
ruled for fifty years, and his son Onandragupta, greatly distinguished themselyas not only 
m war but in the sphere of peaceful and fiuitful administration, promoting genei^ pros- 
perity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, a glonow tebtife to 
which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hieu. According to his testimony, |omr 
Empires were vast and their adraimstration Just, enlightened. Towards the end of the 
fifth centmw— when the White Hans from Central India began to pour themselyes 
into India-the sun of tho Gupta dynasi^ set (during whose regime, it shomd be noted, 
there had been a revival and reconstniotion of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanioal 
culture as ovidenced especially by the literature of the Puranas ; but this reviviM 

E cess was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation), 
re than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rwe 
another great and enlightened monaroh who could emulate with no mean success the 
greatest of the Indian rulers m histonoal times— Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who .con- 
solidated Ms authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the begiTOtiNK 
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of the seventh century, was famous equally foi his great prowess, his high mtelleotual 
attainments and for the bioad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of his 
times has been left by a Chinese, Hiion Tsiang by name. In that, India is still painted 
in generally bright and even glowing oolouis. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually ^with the emergence of India into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible m tlie past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos m which petty kingdoms lose like 
miishrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage , but such events weie few and 
lai between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved 
mama m winch the Andhras, Pallavas, Ohalukyas and Cholas were the principal actors, 
Jiasnmsre in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal m the east weie also alive 
wittt many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, onltural and social interest 
l5Ut we shall not try to make a review of thorn here. One outstanding event in the 
contusion and compleicity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice oven 
in Lessing was the rise of the JRajput power upon which the mantile of the old caste 
(the wanior and lulmg caste) fell, and which was the chief opposnion 
rnat me waves of Maliommodan invasion coming one after another ever since the 
second, quaiter of the 7th. century had to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzarat, 
Mawa, A]mei, Kanauj and Della woie the principal scenes of the now diama 
01 ixajput ascendency — a darma so full ot episodes of supeihuman biavory, noble 
heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause of leligiou and liberty that they have evor 
since lived in human memoiy as models whioh futuie genoiations of patriots in any 
' XT nngM well tiy to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was homo down in 
Nortliern India by the end of the twelfth centniy, Rajput biaveiy and the spirit that 
animated It survived the crash of the Ilindu Empire of Delhi aud Ajmeie over which 
rrithvi Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emporois, though not the last of the 
umdu ruleis, had held sway, Rajput braveiy and Rajput love of independence were 
still factors to leokon with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, Shahj a- 
nan and Aiuangzib. Col Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it oonstitu- 
108 one of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to tne conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mohammedan impact was in 
tne seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammed- 
an kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the I2th century. 
Jiven this did not mean either a complete or a final subjugaiion of India And there 
^oother thing to be noted Hindu Power fell not because its resistance was weak 
and its opposition timid, but because it did not possess sufficient compactness, and its 
bravery and heroism m the field was not backed by adequate tact, strategy and disci- 
plme in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age m India were marked by a conspicuous lack of 
political unity and solidanty But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a “dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, a 
marveliqus piooess of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apaco The 
old Todio scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Vainas or “castes” aud 
the four Ashramas or “stages” of life) was being transformed through a process of 
adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more compiehonsive and 
at the same time more complex. The influence of Buddhism, Hallonism and that of 
the Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations in many important direc- 
tions m the older order of Indian customs and institutions. The gradual assimilation 
of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest importance. The Yedio religion 
survived but it was transfoimed. The Puranas and Tantras renewed and gave a new 
expression to the Sanatana Dharma, In the domain of literature, art (both useful and 
fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and metaphysics, these centuries were also 
productive of fruits that were and still are of the greatest interest and value Great 

C 'b like Kahdas aud Bhavabhuli, and great philosophers like Shankaraoharyya and, 
anuja, and also other pioneers and masters m other fields, formed a galaxy of men 
of genius and talents which showed that an age of political dis-equilibrium and con- 
fusion in India was yet not necessarily an age of cultural depression and darkness and 
social disrapfaon* The soul of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage 
m spite of her troubled politics. 
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But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her polities 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to continue the 
stoiy tliiough the Mohammedan and British periods. The lustoiy of llioso periods is 
moie settled and definite in featuies, and these aie, geneially, well-luiowii. One special 
feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention, is this From the twelfth centuiy light up to the eighteenth, or ovon for 
some time later, the Eindu power of revival and legeneration, of initiation and oxoou- 
tion, was never like dead or even dying Independent and often powoifu! kingdoms 
like Vijayanagar in the South, tho.se of Piatab, Shivaji and the^Peshwas mthowest (wo 
do not mention some otheis e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift thoir 
heads and challenge theauthoiity of the great Moslem empeiors Under that authority, 
too, there flouishod many gi eat Hindu admimstiatois, ministers, governors, generals and 
financiers In shoit, duiing the Mohammedan eia the Hindu genius was not at its best, 
but it was not quite decadent. 

The Rule 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghoii who wia&tod the sceptre 
of tliQ kingdom of Delhi from Piithvira] after a fiist unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain hoie as foieigners. India was the land 
of their adoption Raids liJce those by Cbengis Khau oi Nadir Shah weio rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suilored, aud sometimes 
badly, no doubt, fiom the effects of the conquering aidour and pioselytismg laeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the Gieat Moghuls were as much “childien of 
the sod” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathens” And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussulmans of a common “health aud home” naturally tonded 
to bleed a oonsoiousness of community of inteiests m both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also 
and even a growing undei standing and appreciation of one roligiou by the other. 
The religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— 
e g in Sufism and Yedantic mysticism They also met and evolved a broad comraoa 
“shiine” to whioh folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Uidu or Hmdusthani) was evolved between the two 
in Noithein India which giadually blossomed into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was also fruitful 
of veiy fine results India’s wealth attracted tlio trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America oi the West Indies was discovered m an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian maiket. Buti&h, French, Dutch and 
Portugese tradois all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Auiangzeb, the government ot the country was 
in the mam, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy— down to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs— like 
the feudal loids of the mediaeval west— never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability^ like Shivaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement, his high political aspira- 
tions, It was the very largo measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed 
that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of the king- 
doms of Hyder Ah and the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India in its 
rise to pararaountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies In them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
loyal charter of incorporation. At first this (Jompany was purely a trading oonoera 
establishing factories In the east and west coasts or India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies”, which were at first independent of pn$ 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In eottrSe of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserviug and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of Bie French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fougbt some decisive battles m Madras and in Bengalj whicli 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India, Frenon intrigue 
failed and French nvalry praotioally died down in India. One of the most decisive 
battles fought was the battle of PJassey in 1767. The battle was won with the aid of 
faithful native hattalions, and with the aotive or passive support of - 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Natvab of Bengal It is 
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of note that the path, of Biitisli supremacy m India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-opeiation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
peiiod of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred yeais after the battle of Plassey It 
was again so during the “oideal” of the last Great "War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was fiom to time modified 
by Acts of Parliament (1773, _ 1784 , and the Ohaitei Acts of 1793 and 1833) 
By these a Goveinor-General-in-Council was made the supieme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became a political and administrative 
body only After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Government 
of India was tiansf erred from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth, the Gov- 
ernor-General was also the Yiceroy of India The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy But its responsibilities aie to the Crown 
and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective populai basis There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on 
the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Gieat Wax weie gieat, but the “reward” 
that came in the shape of the Pailiameutary Declaration promising her “a progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which weio to bo 
determined by the Pailiamoat alone, was not comfoitmg to her nationalist aspiiations 
And the Governmont of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though it 
has been, appaieutly, bxoadened and ampliliod in some directions by a recent Pailia- 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Act 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the piovmces, where the 
“nation-buiMing” subjects were “tiausferied” to Ministois (not responsible however to 
the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “leservod”. In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office under 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative machinery which became, in coaseq[uenQe, more cum- 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remam unitary under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both pioviucial and ceutral, were expanded with non-offioial 
majonties, but this placed liltlo power, for construction or even for obstruction, in the 
hands of the popular parties, "Wmlst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, the 
main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, would 
not at first even look at it. But some ^time later, under the guidance of Mr, 0. E. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj* Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both provinoial and 
ceutral, in telling numbers, and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the 
system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official appreciation. 
We need not m particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White Btatutory 
Simon Commission, to which even the habitually eo-operatmg liberals refused to loud 
their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, 
and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal ot India complete 
Independence or Parna Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create 
“sanctions under the laadershiy of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm 
of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached 
rather too lata; hut Mahatma Gandhi, after concluding what is known as the Gaudhi- 
Irwin Pact, joined the Conference subseguently. The results of the deliberations of 
that body fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its 
offer of co-operation. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 


On the 28th. December, 1935, the Indian National Congress coffl» 
pleted fifty years of its life. On that date in 1885, 72 men from 
„ different parts of India, speaking different languages, 
Goltoj^Jubile® -yyearing different dresses, guided by differing traditions, 
Congre#® assembled in the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathaala Hall in 
Bombay to evolve an unity of life, thought and con- 
duet out of the diversities of Indian life-r- an India, one, whole, and 
indivisible. Starting out as a thin stream like unto that which one 
witnesses at the Gongotri in the heart of the Himalayas, the Indian 
Renaissance of the 19th. century, precipitated by methods of British 
administration and enlightenment, has broadened out, as the Ganges 
has done, into a mighty stream by contributions from various move- 
ments of awakening and uplift from right and left, And, from out of 
the abundant flow of its sweeping life newer channels of activity have 
been out to irrigate and enrich hitherto untapped and unorganked 
centres of life. The Indian National Congress represents one such 
channel of awakened life. 


On the occasion of the “Golden Jubilee” of the Congress the story 
of its rise and growth has been broadcasted far and wide both in and 
outside the country. Leaders of thought, orators and speakers, minis- 
trels of nationalism, authors and journalists have sought to bring out 
of the storied past the life-work of the men and women who laid out 
the roads on which the present generation walk with more assurance 
and intrepidity. This new courage and wider vision has been generated 
and acquired as the result of the spade work of men and women, 
Indian and European, who are to-day only a memory of far-off things, 
but to whom belonged the credit of the New India that has risen 
over the consciousness of our people. 

Some glimpses of the developments that have culminated in the 
Indian National Congress should find a place in the pages of the 
B **Iodiian Annual Register”, if the problems which at present 

Conquaik of confound the intelligence of men in onr country were lo 
India he Understood and properly handled and solved, For this 
purpose it would be necessary to hark back to the early 
days of “John” Company, and trace the processes and effects of the 
various measures of consolidation and enlightenment adopted by the 
new rulers of the country. Rajput and Marhatta had wrecked the 
Moghul empire, but were themselves wrecked, when they clashed 
against the might and wit .‘of the British. This process had been com- 
pleted by 1818. The Moslem Nawabs and governors of provinces who 
offered less than Hp-servioe to the Emperor at Delhi and set up prac- 
tically independent kingdoms did not shbw better stamina fighi. 
Igje Khalsa organked by the iSikha wgs as nnsncoessful. The oopoiie^ 
m ,Id$a was almost a walk-over, if w# -srh to trust to &e 
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Sir Jolio Seeley who said that the British acquired India in a “fit of 
absent-mindedness^h However, an organisation of traders, of factors 
and clerks” became rulers of the country. Capture of political power 
by a foreign people is no mere transfer of ruling authority from the 
hands of one set of people to those of another. It entails revolution- 
ary changes in every department in the life of the subject population. 
With all the good-wiH in the world the new rulers cannot help affec- 
ting and influencing the life and thought of the ruled, in undermining, 
unknowingly and imperceptibly perhaps, their social usages, _ econo- 
mic institutions and organizations. The f elf-interest of the ruling race 
may also consciously work to this end. Their conceit of superiority and 
contempt for the subject people and for the weaknesses of their social 
life that had led to their defeat — both these feelings impel them 
instinctively to ignore or minimise any virtue that may inform the 
thought and conduct of the people under their rule. This has been 
the universal experience in the relationship between the rulers and the 
ruled when they happen to be aliens to one another. The foreign 
rulers are ignorant ; the subject people is ever afraid. Ignorance and 
fear give a twist to the relation between the two which no generosity 
or good-will can straighten out or set right. This unnatural state of 
things causes material and spiritual losses to both the parties which it 
has been the duty of statesmanship to seek to make good. Indo-British 
relation has been passing through this test these one hundred and 
seventy-five years. 

When the East India Company got a foot-hold in the country 
Vtam Trade* rulers of particular patches in it, their ^officers had 

to Rule* no time to think of anything else than “getting rich 
quick”. The result is expressed in Bean Inge's words : 

“Tlie first impetus (to the industrial revolution m Britain) was given by the 
plunder of Bengal which, after the viotoiios of Olive, flowed into the country in a 
broad stream for about thirty years. This ill-gotten wealth played the same part 
m stimulating England’s industries as the “five milliards” exhorted from France did 
for Germany aftai 1870”. 

While enriching themselves by all manner of means, the Company's 
officers did not bother themselves with the internal administration of 
the country. The fir^t shock that roused the British people to their 
responsibilities as rulers in India was the famir e of 1769-70 which 
swept away more than a crore of people, a third of the entire popula- 
tion of the province of Bengal. The famine played havoc in the 
western districts of Bengal proper and the eastern districts of Bihar. 
The decrease in the population did not lower the land-revenue demands 
of the Company ; and from Warren Hastings to Lord Cornwallis, for 
about twenty years, it was one long-drawn effort to make the S/amindar 
and “farmers” of revenue pay up — proof of which is indirectly 
ed by Sir William Hunteris description of an ideal Collector— “The 
realization of revenue formed the Collector's paramount duty, and on 
his suhoess in this respect rather than on the prosperity of the people, 
his reputation as an officer depended”. The administrative policy 
indicated above was changed by the Permanent Settlement of land 
revenue with which is associated the name of Lord Cornwallis. It 
precipitated a revolution in the social and economic life of the 
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province which h‘w come home to roost after more than one handred 
and thirty years. 


The famine of 1769-70 had caused ‘the ruin of two-thirds of the old 
Dismtogration of ai'istocracv of Lowcr Bensyalh To the rest, sonaehow 
Economic Life existing, Lord Cornwallis^ land settlement dealt a death- 
blow, so to say. In the Ben^^al Admiiiistration Report of 1872-73, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Goor^fe Campbell, recalls these facts ; 

“Tlie Govoinment demand was then one which left a maigm of profit, hvtt small 
compared with that given to Zemmdars m modern days There was wide-spread 
default in the payment of the Government dues, and extensive coasequent sales of 
estates or paits ot estates for recoveiy of aireais undei the unbending system 
mtroduoed in 1793, In 1796-97, lands beating a total lovenue of sifeka Rs 14, 18, 
756 were sold for an ears of tovenno and, in 1797-98, the revenue of land so sold 
amounted to .siklca Rs 23,74,076 Gy 'tlio end ot the century the greatei poitions of 
the estates of tlie N.vliya, R.iishahi, Bishaupur, .uid Dmaipur R.pas had been alien- 
ated. The Burdwan estate was stniously onppled, and the Bubhiun Zamindari was 
completely ruined A host of smaller zaraind.ns shared the same fate In fact, it is 
soaroely too much to say that within the ten yeais that followed the Permanent 
Bettlement a complete revolution took place in the constitution and ownership of the 
estates which formed the subject of the settlement’ ’ _ .tr 

The smaller fry fared no better. The resumption of ^ Lakheraj 
lands formed part of the, Cornwallis Settlemaiit (1793) ; in 1819 the 
net was drawn tighter, the process completing in 1828, when the small- 
est of the spawns could not and did not escape. 

The same story of dispossession and relinquishment can be found 
in the Ryotwari tracts in Madras and Bombay. Letters and remons- 
trances from the Company’s officials addressed to the Court of Directors 
in London bear witness to the havoc created all over. Colonel Munro 
(later Sir Thomas, Governor of Madras) is credited with being the 
inaugurator of the Ryotwari system of land revenue settlement. His 
opinion on his own Bystom should be regarded as final Judgment. He 
said that the Ryotw iri aHsossment was “couHiderably higher than it ought 
to be, and highcjf than it over had been, or than could be realized as 
long as there are bad crops and poor Ryote” ; to^ protect the interest 
of the Governinont in the avSBessmi-nt involved continual interference 
with the cultivators, and a constant oxereise of domiciliary control/’ 
In a particular report (dated 25th August, 1805) ho stated that if every 
restraint on their (Ryots’) inclination were removed, they would probably 
throw up one-fourth of the land in cultivation.” 

Thus between the Zeraindari and the Ryotwari settlements was the 
economic life of the people, based on land, disorganised. 


Side by side, the industries of the country were being submerged 
under the flood of machine-made goods entering’ the eounfepy under 
the aegis of an administration which was a trading and profitewlng 
institution as well. The Indian indigenous textile, 
E«i» of iaa»n ship-building and other “luxury” industries i,were ruined. 
inSusirio# Cotton piece-goods sent from India to Great Britain 
fell from 1,286, 608 pieces in 1814 to 066,086 in 1886 ; 
while British cotton exports to India rose from 8,18,208 yards in 
1814 to 6,i7»77,277 yards in 1835, The Same story of fall and rise 
is registered in the value of cotton goods exported and Imported#, 
In 1815 India sent cotton goods of , the Yalue of above 2 
rupees to Britain! and In 1832 of the value of 16 lakhs only# As 
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tills, Britaio exported to India in 1815 cotton goods to the value of 4 
lakhs only ; in 1832 the figure rose to rupees 60 lakhs. Deprived of 
State patronage or protection the ship-building industry in India could 
not stand the competition of Britain. Enmesh Chandra Dutt records 
In his “India in the Yio''orian Age^’ the progressive decline of the 
industry. 

“In 1795-’96 six ships were built in Calcutta with tonnage of 4105 tons, and five 
large vessels of 500 to 600 tons were on the stocks. 

In 1797-’98 several vessels were launched from the dock-yards of Calcutta.’*. 

^ By the middle of the 19th. Century the industry had become sub- 
ject for historical research in Calcutta and Chittagong, the other 
part of the province. 

The^ ruin of Indian industries through the pressure of the “new 
industrialism” of the ruling power in the country is illustrative of the 
tendency of things and not exhaustive of the full story. The statistics 
that have been quoted above appear so precise and natural. But it 
requires an effort of imagination at this distance of time to translate 
them into terms of flesh and blood, to recapture the condition of 
unemployment,^ misery, sickness of body and soul of millions of men, 
women and children. Speaking of an identical development in Britain 
itself as a result of the first onslaught of Industrialism on her instl- 
tions, a historian writes : “It is a piteous story, this of the quick, 

unprepared, unsoftened transformation of a peopVs life..... But 

in the^ case of Britain the law of compensation had opportunity to 
work in the^ wealth and glory of .‘the few and the misery of the 
many”. As pioneer in the use of steam in the textile and iron manu- 
facturing industries, and its application to land and sea carriage, 
Britain became the greatest imperial nation in the world, which posi- 
rion she held unchallenged almost to the cataclysmic years of the 
Great War (1914-1918). ^ The grandeur and glory of an imperial 
desriny secured^ by a tiny island in North Atlantic reconciled the many 
to the deprivations and privations of their lives, and blinded the 
privileged few to the “England of the poor”, to the “black abyss 
which lay under the .surface of England's wealth” Both the few and 
the many in India had none of these consolations and compensations, 


The revenue and ^ economic policies pursued by the East India 
Company under the^ inspiration of British ideas and the dictation of 
British interests disrupted India's social and economic ins- 
in Jitutions, A certain measures of breakdown was 

and India inevitable under the circumstances. And, to the historian 

passing in review these developments a hundred years 
after, both the rnlers and the ruled appear to be helpless victims of the 
khpersonal forces of social and economic evolution. In the case of our 
however, they could not build better than they knew. Thinking 
;Brit|feh' 'Institutions the best for the purpose of an ordered society, 

'. they’Iihpqrfchd them wholesale, Ignorant of, and ignoring and disturbing 
thA so#1 eahilibrium and.the hierarchy of economic arrangemettlrlbat 
M'd up;tpc!ety in,India, The men of the generation who' 
these measure| In this' country knew not or had forgotten ‘how te'raA 
owh couPtry the commonwealth of farmers^^ had been usurped by 
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laadlordfe eooiosinj^ common lands”, entailing; great social changes, thus 
described by Prof. Ramsay Muir ; 

Tbo big bmdJords were adding field aftei field, the small lioldors woie slowly 
English TOial society was ceasmg to be the homogenous society 

without sharp cleavages between class and class, a gnlf was graduallv open- 

landless laboureis on the one hand, and on the other a group 
01 gieat landholdeis and class of oapituhst.faimers.” 

riie social effect of the Cornwallis Settlement partakes of something 
of this character, as recognised , as early as 1820 by Sir Edward 
CoJebrooke : 

Pemanont Settlement woie two-fold , hist, in the saonfioe ot 
wnat may no donominated the yeomatin/^ by merging all villago-rights, whether of 
property pr of oooupaney in the alldevommg recognition of the Zammdai’s peimanent 
socondly, in the sacrifice of the peasantry by one sweeping 
enactment, which loft the Zammdor to make his sottlomont with them on such terms 
as no might choose to require”. 


JThe breakdown in the ‘^communal” system of economic organiza- 
tion that had prevailed in our country and which had been re- 
presenfced by the craft-guilds, threw men on their own resources, depri- 
ved them of the protection of the joint family system which was a sort 
of non-official unemployment provision ; it exposed the people to the 
competition of all the world, a world of industries, employing a new 
and un-understood technique of production and distribution, the rami- 
Mations of which few could understand, and fewer control or regulate. 
1 aced by such a situation Indian arts, industries and crafts dwindled 
silently, and the artisans followed the same fate without protest. The 
social and economic efiPeots of the measures started under the auspices 
ox Our new rulers stare us in the face to-day ; and rulers and ruled 
loudly lament the decay of industry and increasing pressure on the 
land, speak of rural disintegration as major problems of Indians econo- 
mic and social life. This is how history revenges herself on men^s 
pretensions to wisdom. This is the rhythm of history. 


Folky of 
Enllghtonwenl 


The economic break-down had repurcussions on the social life of 
the people. Some of these measures were inevitable for purposes of 
consolidation of the power and interests of the new 
rulers. But even for that purpose, not only was the 
supine and passive acquiescence of the subject popula- 
enlightened co-operation was 
TOught to be enlisted as well. To this problem of enlightenment the 
attention with great hesitation and 
much misgiving. Till 1813, they did not recognize the promotion uf 
glaeation among the i^ives of India as part of its duty or eonoem” 

# **’ ^ Monier-Williams, ‘the rulers feared the evil consequences 
of education for the ruled, and the ruled anticipated no good 
f f the rnled could not 

loiget that they were separated by almost every conceivable circum- 
Btanee of almnation^ to quote the words from an address presented 
William Benticfc. They ruled over them and '^traffleked’^ 
understand them, nor did the 
^led unaerstand the character of the rulers, In circumstance like 
snese the dangerous consequence to our power in this country' 
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imparting insfcraction to the natives” was hotly debated among English- 
men, in Britain and India. Apart from political considerations the 
authorities were apprehensive that any system of education initiated 
by them or conducted by missionaries eager to utilize^ educational 
Institutions as a potent means of conversion to Christianity might 
create irremediable dissatisfaction and complications. But the time 
forces were fighting against their fears and policies. On the occasion 
of the renewal of the Company's Charter in 1813, a clause was 
Inserted in the Act which is regarded as “the first legislativ'e admission 
of the right of education in India to participate in the public reve- 
nues”. For, by this time the rulers had been able to persuade them- 
selves that they had a mission to carry out in this country, the 
mission of opening out the minds of the people of India to the great 
truths of their faith and culture to the mutual advantage of both the 
peoples. This faith finds expression in the following words found m 
the Charter Act of 1813 : 

IS the duty of this country to promote the introduction of i^sLil knowledge 
and of religion and of moial improvement, and that facilities be offered by " 
persons who are desirous of going to and lomaimng m India to accomplish this 
benevolent design”. 


of 

Defeat 


The people of India had also by that time acknowledged the sup- 
eriority of the luling race in every department of action and know- 
ledge. The uph Idors of the older native traditions 
among Hindus and Muslims could not throw up from 
among themselves any one who could challenge the 
pretensions of the ruling race ; they retired to their 
huts, leaving the moulding of the life and thought of their people to 
these new-comers. They nursed a conceit of superiority, it is true, but 
it lacked any strength of conviction, and was not supported by know- 
ledge. The Hindus were the first to capitulate, body and soul ; rae 
Moslems took another half a century to throw up their hands. On 
the thresh Id of this development stands Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The 
ev lution of his mind and attitude towards British rule and all that 
it stood for may be aec<'pted as representative of the generation that 
made India what it to-day is. That evolution is expressed in his 
own words : 

« I prooeeded on my travels, and passed tluongh different cpuntiies, chiefly 

within, but some beyond, the bounds of Hindoostan, with a feeling of great aversion 
to the establishment of British Power in India When I had reached the age of 

twenty, my father rooalled me,... . ..... , after which I first saw and began to 

assooiate with Europeans, and soon after made me tolerably acquainted with then 
laws and form o! gUernraent. Finding them geneially more intoUigent, more steady 


would lead more speedily and surely 
tants.i 


That generation accepted the logic of defeat, and agreed to be 
docile and apt pupils of the system^ introduced by the ruling race so 
that disciplined, organized, and regimented by it, they might io the 
fulness of time outgrow that system. The English biographer of Kaja 
Ram Mohan Roy accepted this interpretation of the acquiescence 
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of the natives of India in British rale, when she (Miss Collet) 
wrote : 

“Tlio piospect of an educated India, of an India appioximating to European stand- 
ards of oultnie, seems to have aevei been long absent fiom Rammohun’s mmd : and 
he did, however vaguely, claim in advance foi his countivineu tho political rights 
■which piogress in civilization inevitably involves Here, again, ho stands forth as the 
tiibune and piophet of New India 

The opinion that British domination of India was a period of poll- 
tioal tutelage persisted as far down as 1905, In Bankim Chandra^s 
Ananda-Miitt this feeling and this opinion is exr>ressed 
Pohhcal tateiage and compelling language ; in Gopal Krishna 

under Britain Gokhale^s Servant of India Society British rule was 
accepted as a dispensation of Providence. Somethin^ of 
such a belief impelled Lord Macaulay to throw his weight and prestige to 
the initiation of the policy of Anglicizing education in India which, 
he hoped, would produce a race “Indian in blood and colour, but 
JEnglish in tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect" who would, 
by the bond of obligation and gratitude, be the pillars of Britaiids far- 
flung empire, the dusky standard-bearers of her mission to the East. 

What he said in depreciation of the learning and intellectual heri- 
tage of the East — of a shelf of European books containing more know- 
ledge than the whole host of Eastern manuscripts-— has kept up 
an estrangement which must have been his purpose to bridge over. 
The maiden belief of the early British Liberals in the supreme eflicacy 
of European science and culture and their right of free entrance to 
every country irrespective of tho wishes and inchnationa of the peoples 
concerned was still green when Macaulay perpetrated that bombast; 
he forgot that the Indian ^ mind was not “a blank sheet of paper on 
which anything could bo written by any man”. A century later the 
effects of that forgetfulness is being sought to be neutralized by 

proposals of educational reconstruction which are “designed... to 

adapt tho whole system (of education) in (to ?) the social and econo- 
mic back-ground of tho people", to quote the words of a Bengal 
Government Boaolution 1935, presaging a new orientation to popular 
education in the province. But when in 1836 Lord William Bentiok^s 
government declared that “‘the greit object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and science amongst 
the natives of India" and that “all the funds appropriated for purposes 
of education would bo best employed on English education alone”, they 
believed that the education of the higher classes must have precedence 
over that of the masses ; it was hoped that the former, their minds 
illumined by the new enlightenment and liberalised by it, would carry 
and transfer the light that they had received and benefifcted from to the 
cottages of their neighbours. Sir Charles Wood^s Eespatch of 1864 
which historians call the “charter** of education in India called for a 
re-oonsideratioE jcf Indu-British education policy acknowledging that 
there had been “too exclusive a direction of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment towards providing the means of acquiring a very high degree of 
education for a smaller number of natives of India drawn for the oto^ 
part from what we should here call the higher classes." Sinoe flat 
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time ladiae edaoation has aig-zagged between the olaime of the olasaea 

and the needs of the masses. 

We have been taught to believe that the initiation wtot “ay 

^lled the Macaulay 'Bentick scheme of education f 

forward in popularizing modern education in India. Bather, 
Pye-Bn«sh ji; should be regarded as a few steps backw^ds, 

with the intention of a bigger lump forward, lor history, 
Edacatioft recorded in the ‘Monrnals” and reports of the ^r^y 

British historians and enquirers show that when tho 
Kg the foundations of their rule m TCtlS 

oTthe ISfch. century and tho first two decades of the 19th., 

^Latrv was studded over with institutions for primary and higher 
SSfoa 'xhe English found in India a wide-spread system of 
!kmeatary and higher education, of which the former was mamly 
Ktical. and the latter mainly 

Stes V W Thomas. Results of enquiries initiated by Sir Thomas 
Sro as Governor of Madras in 1821, show that in a population of 
1 98 50 911, there were actually 1,84,170 students (. ....probably about 
lo’^TJOT cent of the population of schoohgoiog agoj attending schools, 
besides those who received instruction at home . These 
KjTnt a time when the earlier tradition of national education was 
dead”. In a by Lord William Bentick dated 20th 

Jaauak 1835, saggesting the desirabUito of an enquiry into the actual 
state of Native education, that is, of that which is earned on, as it 
nrobably has been for centuries, entirely under Native management , 

fhfi following • “ tfiat in 1823 there existed in the 

Sadraa teritoriea no less than 12,498 institutiona 
supported partly by the endowments of r^^®fy J^y 

the volantary eontribationa of the people . Bengal and Behar had a 
similM tale to tell. Mr. W. Adam was commisaioned to take a suryey 
Tedaeational faeilitiea in Bengal and Behar. In Ins Brat report au^ 
mitted in 1835, he speaks of Indigenous Elementary Schools as 

^‘^^IfiTthis description are meant those schools in which instruotion in the elemeaja 
of tSSwledge is ooWnnicated, and which have been originated ported by the 
■Natives themselves, in contra- distinction from those that are supported 
nr Philanthrooio Societies, The number of such schools Bengal is supposed to be 
■very great, A distinguished member of the General Committee of Insteu^on 

i^ a mmute on the subieot expressed the opinion that x£ one ^npee per 
fixoBttded on each existing village schools m the Lower Provinces, tho 
Slid nrobablv tall little short of 12 lakhs of rupees per annum. This anpP^es that 
SSe are L00,feo such schools m Bengal and Behar, and 

tC two provinces to be 4,00,00,000 there would bo a village schooHor every 400 
persons”. 

In the absence of any available data to determine the proportion 
of school-going children, or of children capable of going to schools, or 
of children of the ago at which, according to the ouifcom of the 
country, it is usual to go to school, the writer of the report instituted 
a comparison between conditions in Prussia where^ a census had been 
taken, and those in Bengal and Behar to amva at aoma rellaWe 
feures of the juvenile student population m the latter. «e 
found that in a population 1,22,50,726 jn Prussia, the number of 
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children capable of receiving edacation was 39,23,000, three- 
sevenths of the number of children under fourteen years of age. This 
gives for Bengal and Behar on an average a village school for every 
63 children of the school-going age, including boys and girls. Mr. 
Adam found no “indigenous girls^ schooF\ and deducting the number 
of girls from those of the school-going age, he reached the conclusion 
that there was “an indigenous elementary school for every 31 or 32 
boys”. The estimate of 1,00,000 such schools in Bengal and Behar 
was confirmed by the consideration of the number of villages in those 
provinces, which had been officially estimated at 1,50,74.8. The writer 
concedes that the figures he enumerates were only “distant approxi- 
mations” to the real stale of things. But he asserts that- — 

“ it will still appear that the system ot village schools is cvtsnsively 

prevaleat , that the desire to give education to tlieu* male childien must he deeply 
seated m the mmds of parents oven of the humblest classes ; and that these aio the 
institutions, closely intenvovon as they are with the habits of the people and the 
customs of the counlry, thiough which piimanly, although not exclusively, wo may 
hope to improve the morals and intellect of the Native population.” 

Thus were the foundations of enlightenment as a buttress of im- 
perial consolidation sought to be strengthened by spreading it amongst 
the widest commonalty. Mr. W- Adam came into touch with all sorts 
and conditions of men, in the rural parts of the province in course of 
his enquiry, and he could well gauge the innermost mind of the people 
in relation to the administration. He advised “wary treading” even in 
measures of uplift and sincere help ; he put it down that “the utmost 
that can be said of native society in general, even in its most favour- 
able aspect, is that there is no hostility, but in place of it a cold, 
dead, apathetic indifference which would lead the people to change 
masters to-morrow without a struggle or a sign”. The conqueror^s 
spirit, the pride of domination, on the one hand, and the fears and 
prejudices of native society on the other had between them combined to 
raise a barrier of. ’suspicion- This barrier could be pulled down only by the 
Government initiating “comprehensive measures for the promotion and 
right direction of national education”, education in consonance with 
national prepossessions, traditions and prejudices. This education would 
enlist the services of the young men of the higher classes who were being 
turned out of the colleges in ever-increasing numbers. Wisely handled, 
the extension of vernacular education would place the Governm»mt in 
friendly relations with every city, town and hamlet, with every head of 
a family, with every instructor of youth, and with the entire juvenile 
population gradually developing into the adult population of the conn* 
try ; it would constitute a chain the links of . which would be found 
in every vil^e and at every hearth. This, in brief, was the prospect 
which Mr. W. Adam called up before the Government in pressing for 
the aooepfcanoe of his proposals. 

The apostles of ^ enlightenment, of the reoonstruotfon of life and 
thought of au aucient people in the moulds imported from Europe, had 
Growitie Can. ^^P^d that Western education would confirm the then 
teiowMiiof political and social order, strengthen British rule and 
Bigtet the leadership of the native aristocracy. This hope 

soon proved vain and futile. The spirit ol 
a 
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and revolt against traditional life and conduct wliicli the new en- 
lightenment had encouraged, soon learnt to spare no authority, sacred or 
profane. The socio-religious revolt and revolution presaged an order 
and quality of mind which would be less disposed to regard an execu- 
tive order as a decree of Providence, and would be more conscious of 
positive rights secured^ by statutes and enforceable in law. Though 
this habit of mind might speak of these rights as inherent in British 
citizenship, the rights of men did not take long to crop up and as-ert 
their individuality and indefeasibility. It took three quarter of a cen- 
tury to complete this full cycle of evolution. As in ether fields of 
activity so in helping to evolve a watchful public and political life in 
India, open and organised. Raja Ram Moliun Roy acted as the pioneer. 
Around him gathered men who fought for justice and equity in society 
and state, and organised themselves for the redress of the grievances 
of their people and the assertion of their rights as citizens — Bwarka- 
nath Tagore, Romanath Tagore, Prasanria Kumar Tagore, Tara Charan 
Chakravorty, succeeded by Ram Q-opal Ghosh, Dakshminaranjan 
Mukherjee, Harish Chandra Mukherjee and Rev* K. M. Bauerjee. Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray was a realist in politics ; he recognized and acknow- 
ledged the need of “many years of British domination^* in India. But 
he could imagine a time when it would serve the British empire better 
to have India “as a willing province, an ally of British empire or 
troublesome and annoying as a determined enemy”. He could think 
of such a possibility : 

“Supposing that hundred years hence the Native character becomes elevated from 
the constant Intercourse with Europeans and the acquirement of general and pohti* 
cal knowledge as well as of modern arts and sciences, is it possible that they will 
not have the spirit as well as the inclination to resist effeotually ahy unjust and 
oppressive measures serving to degrade them in the scale of society”. 

The men who followed the foot-steps of Raja Ram Mohun Roy iu 
his endeavours and strivings for social and political reform and pro- 
gress worked under the impulse of hope and faith that in process of 
time the rulers would redeem their promises to efiPace “all distinction 
between conqueror and conquered” ; they laboured, encouraged by the 
teachings of their own interpretations of British history. And they 
could work and labour in all charity and equanimity of temper. For 
more than two generations they trod their self-chosen path of appealing 
to the good sense and the better nature of their rulers. 

This dependence on the good-will of the rulers for the realization 
of their hopes of political reform and advance had for its corollary 
Indo-Britisii attempt to invite and enlist the sympathy and 

co-operation in Support of individual British men and women in their 

Politicf cause, both in India and Britain. The name of Mr. 

J. Crawford needs mention in this connection, for he 
was entrusted by Ram Mohun Ray, in 1829, with petitions, signed by 
Hindus and Muslims, for presentation to both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment against the Jury Act passed two years before in the British 
Parliament This Act introduced ‘religious distinctions into the judi- 
cial system of the country”. “Any Natives, either Hindu or Mahomedan, 
»e rendered.,,.,....... subject to judicial trial by Christians, either 

European or Native, while Christians, .including Native converts, are 
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exempted from the degradation of being tried by a Hindu or Mussal- 
man juror, however high he may stand in the estimation of society’^ ; 
the Act denied to both the Hindus and Moslems '^‘the honour of a 
seat in the Grand Jury even in the trial of fellow Hindus or Mussul- 
mans.” Mr. Crawford seems to belong to that fraternity who roam 
over the world, succouring distress, and fighting injustice, thus justify- 
ing the faith of man in ^ man. The ideas of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, associated with the French Revolution, had released a 
liberality of spirit whirh desired and strove for equality of human 
relations all over the world, irrespective of colour or creed. The 
abolition of slavery in the British empire was owing to some such 
impulse. In their attitude towards the people of India many a British 
politician and administrator shared thij humanitarianism. The Marquis 
of Hastings is generally known as a military governor-general ; he 
broke the back of the Marhatta confederacy. Ho also could think of 
‘ a time not very pmote” when England will “on sound principles of 
policy wish to relinquish the domination which she has gradually and 
unintentionally assumed over this country, and from which she cannot 
at present recede.” This was in 1818. In 1824 Sir Thomas Munro, 
Governor of Madras, could look forward to a time when “it will pro- 
bably be best for both countries that the British control over India should 
be gradually withdiawu.” Lord William Bentick, governor-general in 
the early thirties of the last century, was fully conscious of the draw- 
backs of British rule in this country. Appearing as a witness before 
a House of Commons Committee (1837) he declared : 

. “In many rospocts tlie Mahomedans surpassed our rule ; they settled in the coun- 
tries winch they conquered , they mtei mixed and intormainad with the natives ; 
they admitted thorn to all privileges , tho inteiests and sympathies of the conquerors 
and conquered became identified. Our policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse 


About 1838, Dwarkauath Tagore organised an agitation against the 
resumption of lakheraj (rent free) lands, in which we find European 
names, Messrs. Dickens and Turton, leading lawyers. In the same year 
was started the Landholders^ Society” ; Dwarkanath Tagore was Presi * 
P^’asanna Kumar Tagore and W. C. Hurry, the then Editor of 
the Englishman” were Secretaries. But one British name stands out at 
that period of Indo-British co-operation for the redress of Indian 
grievances and the advancement of the political status of the Indian 
^ George Thompson. In 1838 there was dire famine in 
the Upper Proyinces” ; the news of tho ravages of starvation and 
death reached Britein. And George Thompson heard India “a-calMng” 

* his exertions the British India .‘Society was started in London 

m 1833 with Lord Brougham as President. Thompson's writings and 
speeches on behalf of the Indian people brought on Ms head iie thun- 
ders of the Edinburgh Review” and other Jingo periodicals. To meet 
ttiese attacks and to make the cause of India more known to the 
Bntish public, he started a monthly— the ‘‘British Indian Advoeate^^ In 
1842 he came to Calcutta on the invitaMon of “Prince*^ Bwarkanadi 
to srady personally on the spot the questions and problems that waited 
Solution to make the life of the Indian people self-respecting, contended, 
and happy under the British Crown. An Indian admirer, the 
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of some of his Indian speeches, called him “the Father of Political 
Education in India”. Well did he deserve the title. For, lie taught 
“Young Bengal” the technique of political agitation, of the study and 
discussion of public questions. Under his inspiration was inaugurated 
the Bengal British India Society in 1843, the object of which was 
proposed to be “the collection and dissemination of information, relating 
to the actual condition of the people of India, and the Laws and 
Institutions and the Resources of the country, and to employ such 
other means of a peaceful and lawful character, as may appear calou'* 
lated to secure the welfare, to extend the just rights, and advance the 
interest of all classes of our fellow 8ubject8*^ Two European gentlemen, 
Messrs. Speed and Crow, are found among those who proposed or seconded 
the resolutions at the inaugural meeting. It was decided also that the new 
Society would co-operate with that under Lord Brougham for the pro* 
motion of Indian interests. The possibilities ^ of this co “Operation did 
not suit the taste or interests of a section of Europeans in India 
whose press organ stigmatized the London Society as “admirably 
adapted as a receptacle for the resentments of Native Land-holders ^ 
The amalgamation of the Landholders' Society and the British India 
Society paved the way of the British India Association (1851). 

Indo British co-operation in politics, however, was getting difficult. 
Young India, nurtured in the colleges, were being rendered unstable 
with the introduction of the fume.s of the “Ne\Y wine of 

Racial Western Learning” into its head ; it was learning to look 
Estrangement dominant race straight in the face it began to assert 
claims to equality with the ruling race* in the scheme of the 
State-organization of the country. These claims put up the back of 
Anglo-India, and rendered it sensitive to the premonitory disturbances 
in the atmosphere in India, An occasion was offered by the Govern- 
ment for a burst up of racial arrogance. In 1849 they published four 
“Draft Acts”, touching the rights and privileges of the European and 
Christian subjects of the Crown in India, distinct from those of the 
Natives of the land. They were ; 

(3) An Act for abolishing exemptioa from tho jurisdiotion of tho East India 
Company’s courts, hitherto enjoyed by Europeans m India ; 

(2) an Aot deoiaring the law as to the privileges of Her Majesty’s European 
snhjeots in India ; 

(3) an Aot for trial by Jury ; 

(4) an Act for protection of judicial officers. 

The European community raised a great hue and cry ; there were 

gatherings of all the clans at which their “class privileges” were 

angrily asserted ; Indian jurors and judges who might, under the 
proposed amendments, sit in judgment on European and Christian 
culprits, were, in anticipation, roundly denounced ; and the character 
of the natives of the country was traduced, a group of Europeans In 

Behar declaring that under the proposed laws no one would “find 

security against accusation in the inofifensiveness of his own character 
In this country, where the immorality of the population is extreme and 
universal” ; the Natives of the country were reminded anew that they 
were a subject race, and that it was not in the power of men “to make 
uuequals equals” This agitation of the Europeans against i^e “Blacii; 
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Acts” roused reBpoosive angry feelings in the hearts of educated 
Indians ; and Ram Gopal Ghosh as tribune of the people denounced 
the agitators as a "new breed of Brahmins" who refused to be made 
amenable or subject to the ordinary laws of the land. This domincia- 
tion was a symptom of the rising temper in the educated community 
in India. 

The gulf that separated the Native inhabitants of India and the 
British community sojourning here for purposes of administration as 
also those who came as traders, merchants, planters, captains 
industries, miss'onary proselytisers and educators, had 
Hal£-way been thinly covered up by good-will on the part of the 
latter and a sense of gratitude on that of the former. The 
education that the former had been receiving had created in them a 
bias in favour of the new rulers and all that they stood for as evan- 
gelists of modernism and progress. Liberalism was in the air in the 
West ; it was wafted to the East. In religion and society the rulers, 
and the resident European community encouraged this liberalism as a 
solvent of the weaknesses and corruptions of Indian life. But they 
were not prepared to allow it to intrude into the fields of at ministra- 
tion and politics. This policy of reticence finds its best expression in 
the words Sir Alfred Lyali who may be accepted as the representative 
of the better mind of the ruling authority. Baid he In one of his 
articles since published in the book — ‘‘Asiatic Studies” : 

“We may hope that all reflecting aiidfar-sightod native.? ol the olas*?, winch wo are 
rapidly training np in large towns lu political fenowledge and social freedom, 
will perceive that England’s prime function in India is at present this, to superint- 
end the tranquil elevation of the whole moral and intelleotual slandard, Those who 
are interested, in such a change in the ethics of thou country, in broadomng the 
realms of the known and tho true, must soo how iiimoiisiy premature .it is to 
quarrel with the English Govornment upon details of adminmtration, oi even \ipon 
what are called constitutional questions”. 

But the mischief which started with the Anglo-Indian agitation in 
1849, rending the thin cover from over the gulf between tho two 
peoples, was not precipitated by any limited State policy 
Oppoluion which the subject population had any wide-awake 

to Equality grievance. Tho British community in India by their arro- 
gance and the language in which they expressed it raised 
this insignificant problem to a wider and higher plane~~fehe plane 
of racial self-respect. The educated Indian community feit compelled 
by their new ideas of personal and racial honour, induced by the new 
enlightenment, to refuse to compromise on the matter. The adminis- 
traRon might retreat in face of the intransigienoo of their nationals, 
as they did in 1849, as also eight years later on the eve of the “Sepoy 
Mutiny". In the latter year the Govornment attempted to carry out 
the same reform, and was met with the same clamour and opposition; 
the country was treated to the same exhibition of racial arrogance. 
A public meeting was held, and resolutions were passed defamatory of 
Indian character. A petition to the British Parliament was drawn up 
in which the following words found place t-— 

“Tour petitioners boMy and ooafideatly assert, that no elms of Natives is fit to 
be ontrusted with orimiual powers over Europesas, betag wholly (l'mmliAi4 for the 
due exercise of suoh powers, by antagoaisUo feeUafs, imBi&mte pr&juim of eae#, 
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aU^k' independence of mmd, and of freedam from tmproper inf/uencea of 

Thus and then was the foundation of estrangement between Indian 
and Briton laid in the middle of the last century. The “Sepoy Mutiny” 
with its brutalities and terrorisms worsened conditions. It was thought 
and hoped# however, that the outburst being an abnormal episode in a 
^ong-drawn political maladjustment, the tension of ;feeling generated 
thereby would have but a temporary tenure. We find Lord Lawrence 
as governor-general writing to his friends in Britain about this bitter- 
ness, his helplessness in face of it, and of his hopes of a better time, 
irritation of feelings roused by frankly political considerations do not 
permanent bitterness. But the feeling that was stirred by 
the Grovernment attempt ^ at bringing European culprits to the judg- 
ment seat of Indian Magistrates and Judges had elsewhere its rise, as 
manifested the doggrel when the first Indian was appointed a 
judge of the High Court at Calcutta : 


‘A sop to the Bengali, 

to English minds a wrench. 

Our rulers thought it right to raise, 

One native to the Bench”. 

This attitude of the British community in India the administrators 
tound themselves unable to control or regulate. Both these factors 
Ilbe^t Bill the first astonished shook of repulsion felt by the 

educated Indian against the order of things, educational and 
Agitation pwlfural, that had followed British rule in India. The dis- 
xt, reached its climax nearly thirty years after at 

the time of Lord Ripon when what is known in history as the “llbert 
mi was before the Legislative Council. It was introduced by Sir 
JiZ- ?®braary, 1883. And the storm burst Not 

oleanng the atmosphere. But darkening the prospect of Indo-British 
'^1“ of the generations that have followed 

memories were and what have they 
meant to educated Indians, we will let an Anglo-Indian writer to 
describe, before a narration of those excited events is attempted. Lord 
R pon 8 Government failed to pass the Bill in its integrity. This 
failure was regarded by Indians as a surrender”, and 1 y Anglo- 
fflDon“kf(”S "“f-o®«i»'".,a8.», friomph”. Soon after Lord 

^ .i "f countrymen. Aa a 

oounfer-blaBt the Indian community showered on him addreBses, and 
other marks of eruberant friendliness. The unanimity of these 
fllXSl t'.?® “ testifying to the emergenoo of an 

filir S fcolmg- A Calontta paper wrote an article on tho lesson of 

“owspapor that reflected the mind of 
“1^ ® o X , ““"^coocracy, published an article from an anonymous 
oorrrapondent, almost as a sort of a reply to the auestion asked in 
the Calcutta paper. In Sir _8urendm Nath Banerjee'a \peed.es!?nd n 
his aatobii(.graphy-“A Nation in the MakiDg”-the artWe has 
been ascribed to Sir Auckland Colvin, who as lieutenant-gXLr of 
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the United Provinces in 1887 helped to organize an opposition to the 
Indian National Congress headed by Sir Sayyad Ahmmad and Raja Shiv 
Prasad. The impression seems to be wrong. For, we find the article 
reprinted in the life of Sir Sayyad Ahmmad, written by Lieutenant”’ 
Colonel Graham, a Superintendent of Police in the province. Though 
occupying a not very high position in the official hierarchy, the writer 
appears to have held a high position in his society. 

He traced the evolution of the awakening in Indian society aa a 
“M it be real what result of British connection, and accepted its reality. 

does it mean” ? While the Indian mind had moved responsive to the 

new forces, 

« the English mind m India has been tempted to stand still, anasted 

by the' 'contemplation ot tbo Inuts of its own efloi ts m formei times, and by the 
symmotiy of the sbiine, the piide of its cieation, m which it Imgors to oll’or mcenso 
to its past successful labours, tho Indian mind has been marching on, eager and 
anxious, to expand its own sphere ot action, and to do what it, foi its own part, 

has to do it has succeeded at length in waking to the oonsoioiisness of its 

own poweis and 'the assurance of its own success. The breath has come mto tho 
bones, and they are about to live and |staad up upon Ihoir feel, au oxceoding great 
army ” 

But the full awakening had yet to come, waiting on events and 
the realisation of their full significance, waiting for the destined 
impetus. 

“ while the native mind is still m this mood, half day-dawn and half chaos, 
has 'ooouued the catastiophe of March, 1883. The sudden declaration of the English in 
India that they would recoginso in the Indian notlimg but simply a subject race, has 
brought the issue cleajly aud without possibility ot self-deception before all classes 
and races m the country. Tho dry bones of tho oluldroii of activity, their opponents 
have uigod, shall not live, nor again stand up upon their foot There shall bo subordi- 
nation there shall not be oitizonslup Novorthuloss the piophet has said that the 
bones shall live , that the si»iit of their Maker shall be m thorn ; that Ho would 
place thorn m their own land ; aud tliat llien they should know that Ho has spoken 
ft and performed it.” 

The miracle of the awakening had been implicit in the develop- 
ments of the fifty years previous to Lord Ripon ; for, to use the 
words of Sir William Hunter, “tho Queen's Government had delibomtely 
accepted the risks of a united India”. 

“The incident of the Orimmal Procedure Bill may no doubt have brought about 
abruptly, brutally, aud of force, what would otherwise, in the ordinary course of 
events, have arrived in the consummation of time. But the time, in truth, wm 
ripe ; the hour of the new birth was a narrow q^uestion. Whether it were by 
Bipon or another, the charm which had hold the sleeper bouud was to be broken, 
and the time for breaking it was at hand ” 

The days of the old system that “made for mere repression” wire 
numbered. The rank and file of the European community in India 
were not prepared to acknowledge the in6vitabil% of 
the process. And in trying to prolong the influence of 
propotelf charm that held India bound, they hastened “the 

time for breaking it”. How they did this by their ignorance 
and violence, by their unconsciousness to the march of human progress, 
may here he narrated. Such a recital is necessary to understand the 
evolution of political thought and life in India which has been slow% 
fbyealing to the world these fi% years add moiire* 
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The Bill for an amendment of the Criminal Procednre Code 
proposed to confine the office of justice of the peace, and with it the 
power of trying European British subjects, to? those persons, whether 
European or native, who have received a training that may be pre- 
sumed to guarantee the possession of the qualities required for the 

proper disposal of such cases all district and sessions judges 

should be vested with the powers in question in virtue of their office, 

and by a definite provision in the law; to empower the 

Local Governments, outside the Presidency towns, to confer these 
upon those members (a) of the covenanted Civil Service, 
(b) of the Native Civil Service constituted under the statutory Rules, 
and (c) of the non- Regulation Commissions, who were already exercising 
first class magisterial powers, and, in their opinion, fit to be entrusted 
with these further powers” In a letter to Lord Hartington (Secretary 
of State for India) (Sept. 8, 1882), Lord Ripon explained the genesis 
of these proposals. 


“The Native membeis of the Civil Service , both those who have got m hy 
competition at home, and those who aie being admitted every year out horo undei 
the system established in Lytton’s time -will ere long bo using to nositions in. 
which, although they are m all other respects on an equal footing with their English 
GplleagneS, they will, under the provisions of tho existing law, bo procludod from trying 
Europeans m the Mofussil. In the Presidency towns, by n strange anomaly, natives 

are allowed to exercise over Europeans juiisdiotion It ig dear that an in- 

vidious distm^ion of this kind between members of tho same service cannot bo 
maintained. Vhen we were passing the Bill for amending the Cnramal Procedure 
last winter, one of the leading members of the Council Maharaiah Sir 
Jatmdra Mohan Tagore, was anxious to bring Jie subieot forward and movf amoM- 
ments in the Bilf with a view to giving Native Civil Servants junsdiotion over 
Eumpeans,. .. I pointed out that it would be impossible for the Government to make 
so important a change .. at such short notice.., . very shortly Sir 

Ashley Eden . (Ixentenant-Governor of Bengali sonVus a Stef sSnf that m hm 
opinion the existing law on the subject could not be maintained anrt AvXVnnd the 
mannerin which Tie thought it should be altered We, “Sore 

letter to the local Governmonts generally and thef have, w S tfelnsigSaS 

exception of Coorg, decided in favour of the alteration to the present 

Supported by these approyals of the local Governments, Sir Court- 
ney Ubert, the Law Member, proceeded with the draft, and presented. 
New M.ttod Ot the Bill to the Conned on the 2nd Pebrnary, 1883. 
ApfSon What Mowed may well be described in the words of 
Lumen wolf, Lord Ripoi/s biographer : 

“ Vithin a few weeks the whole of the British community in the Penmsuk w-iq « 
by a tornado of violent denunciation of the Bill. A monster iSLnatioif 3 

nface in ffie Calcutta Town Hall, at which the speeches waWafiXS^^^^^ 
Similar meetings were held all ovei thf PrSefov 
and the Anglo:Indian press, notably the mglishman-hQoam& utleily hysteS’ 
An/Anglo-Indian and European Defence Association' was formed Among other 
features of their campaign, the yoliwteors were openly incited to rosigii S I maag 
^doertaiu persons even Wmd^ed opinions m the canteens’ . . T other ^ S 
attempted to seduce the Army. The non-offioial community boycotted Rmon’s Ws 
and there was a proposal to boycott the Government loan. On his rolura V cSS 
in the winter, the Viceroy was openly msnited in tho streets bf Santom 

down from the Mofussil for the occasion Tho wife of tho (Mef Justioe Slowed 

her appreciation of the responsibility attaching to her husband’s oloirfSttefhv 
rntting m a ‘Ladies’ Petition’ aga^ the Bill. Bipon gives a SlKom 
S Britanmcus, (81c !) who wrote to the the 

people who have py right to India are the British f tS so-calM 
(Sio 1) Indians have no right whatever . The behavior of the nafives in face of this 
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campaiga was, on the whole, surpiismgly moderate, though of couise the estrome 
newspapers on their side replied m kind to the Enropean attacks”. 

A conspiracy was set on foot to get hold of Lord Rfpon, put him 
on board a steamer and send him to Britain via the Cape of Good 
Imneif History of Hope. Mr. Rivers Thompson, lieutenant-governor of 

the Agitation Bengal, was cognisant of the fact, says Buckland in 
his book~“Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors’^ 

Lord Ripon explained the inner history of the agitation as follows 
in a private letter ^ 

“The bar have been veiy soie about the reduction of the Judges’ pay and Mitter’s 
(Ramesh Ohandia) appointment as Acting Chief Justice, and were only too glad of an 
oppoitunity to do the Government an injury, if they could ; aud the idea of an oppo- 
sition to the Bill was started in the Bar Library by some of tho English barrister, s. 
Communications weie entoied into with the JUnghshman office, and circulars m the 
shape of letters weie sent to the Planters and settlers up-countiv siiggestuig tlien* 
opposition to tho Bill, and I fancy, putting a strong fanciful case before them” 

How fanciful these could be was shown by a letter of Meredith 
Townsend, author of “Asia and Europe”, to a friend saying : 

“Would you like to livo in a country where at any moment your wife would be 
sentenced on a false charge of slappidg an Ayah to throe days*^ imprisonment, the 
Magistrate being a copper- coloured Pagan, who probably worships tho Linqa... 

Wilfrid Blunt in his book — “India under Ripon” — ^has another 
explanation of the agitation. 

“Lord Ripou m the spring of 18S3, when after two years of unwearied labour iu 
the attempt to gam ovei the Anglo-Indian officials to some practical measure in ao- 
001 dance with the Queen’s Proclamation, he decided to give battlo on what is called 
as the Ilbert Bill of that year, knew himself already to be a beaten man ; he felt 
that he was championing a lost cause”. 


The lesson of the Anglo-Indian agitation against the Ilbert Bill was 
unmistakable. It was hinted at in Lieutenant-Colonel Graham’s 
The Lesson of article in the Pioneer, extracts from which have been 
the Agitation quoted above. A British historian, Prof. Dodwell, 
puts it tersely ; “The passionate claim of the European 
to predominance was to be answered by the passionate claim of the 
Indian to equality”. The London Pumh had a cartoon “representing 
Ripon driving an elephant (India), while a party of Anglo-Indians threat- 
ened him and molested him from the howdah”. The cartoon had the 
characterization, 

“The Anglo-Indian Mutiny a had example for the elephant”. 


^ The disharmony between the two peoples which the Ilbert Bill 
agitation had laid bare was tho final stage of a development that had 
c«H*c5n«, earlier. It partook something of the 

t?on to new*^ " character of the evolution of a natural process, slowly 
influence* •' revealing itself in successive stages and stratifications. 

Tho world have been taught to believe that tho East 
Was a static body which bowed low before the blast of European 
aggression, political, religious and cultural, not in fear or from a sense 
of helplessness, but “in patient deep disdain” ; and tWt it “plunged in 
thought again”, letting the legion thunder past. It is diflBcult to say 
whether this picture was meant, or should be accepted* as a commenda- 
tion or a condemnation, and how far it is true. If it carried the Im* 
pression that the East “plunged in thought again* unconscious of |h# 
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tkreat that tliG new-comea? from tho "West held to the iategrity of its 
life, it would not be true. In one sense the portrait may be accepted 
as true, in the sense that the East plunged into thought to plumb the 
depths of the soul of her culture and to draw up from it the waters of 
life with a view to irrigate and fertilize the varied fields of her social 
life. In no other sense was it true to facts or to the experiences of 
the time we have been dealing with. 

True it is that in India the generations that slowly and painfully 
learnt to accommodate themselves to the order of things introduced by 
the British rulers had succumbed in complete political helplessness. 
With these defences going down, they seemed to lie helpless face to 
face with a triumphant and aggressive civilization and culture. The ruling 
authorities very soon convinced themselves that this country not only 
needed their political control, but also that the acceptance of the higher 
social ethics represented by them was the only lever which could rescue 
the subject populations from their degradation. Alexander Duff may 
be taken as a representative of this type of mind. “He visualized the 
litter destruction of Indian culture and social institutions. In his sug- 
gestive figure, he was laying a mine which would one day rend Hindu- 
ism from its foundations^^ On the side of administration, Dalhousie 
was “the tool and fashioner” of “the new spirit of eager, masterful, 
inventive Anglicism” which hoped to force its ways through ‘the last 
barriers of Eastern prejudice, sluggishness and plf-content”. An 
American author of a book on the influence of Christian missions on 
the evolution of Indian nationalism, speaking of Duffys hopes and their 
failure, says that “the years have revealed Hinduism as a far more organic 
structure than he (Duff) recognized it to be”. Years of self-organisa- 
tion have enabled Indian culture and social life to win this recognition 
of its strength and vitality. The history of the years we have been 
dealing with is the history of a social organization that bad become 
alive to the dangers that threatened the norms and forms of its life, 
and that consciously adopted measures for their safety. 

India in the milleniums of her life-history have met with many 
a stranger who came to her as a scourge and remained to strengthen 
her life by the assimilation of their virility into the 
Distinguishing conduct of this country. Persians, Greeks, Sakas, 

British^RuIe ° Huns came as conquerors and are to-day iindistinguishable 
as separate entities, consciously asserting a separate indi- 
viduality of their own, The Moslem came professing a faith different 
from that of the subject Hindu population. There^ were iconoclastic 
outbursts and attempts at suppression of Hindn faith and practices. 
But in course of time, as they camo to settle down into peaceful social 
life and learnt to adapt themselves to the physical^ and mental atmos- 
phere of the country as neighbours of an unbelieving “majority” com- 
munity, a synthesis of cultures and interests was worked out. In the 
general economic life of the country Hindu and Moslem did not come 
into conflict. Economic organisation and arrangements, based on “easy- 
going, self-sufficing agriculture and handicrafts”, came In easily and 
naturally to both the rulers and the ruled. Race or religion ceased to 
be considered or recognised as a “bar sinister” to the legitimate 
ambition of partnership in the enjoyment or exercise of the powew 
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of the State. But with the .’advent of British rule “a system of special- 
ized machinery and communication’^ was introduced into the country 
forcing out of existence or reducing to a pale imitation of life, Indians 
multifarious industries. Ignorance of India’s basic principle of proprie- 
torship of the soil led the new rulers to adopt a land policy which 
disrupted social life. In certain tracts of the country, in Bombay and 
Madras, the Government decided to deal with every individual cultivator 
as regards the payment of revenue, the tendency of which was to 
break up the village community”. In other parts, in Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa and the U. P. they converted “farmers” or collectors of revenue 
into proprietors of land, with a similar result. As stated by Sir Thomas 
Maine, in a state of society where the rights of individual members arc 
determined by customs, more or less vague, by status and not by 
contract, the question as to whom the Government makes responsible 
for the payment of its dues, practically determines what type of society 
it shall assume. The disruption of village communities had begun in the 
anarchy that intervened between the weaknesses and curruptions of Hindu 
and Moslem rule and the secure establishment of British rule, By their 
land-policy the new rulers only hastened their destruction. 

In the thirties of the last century the leaders of the Indian commu- 
nities were confronted with this disruption, rather they awoke ^ to the 
. , full realization of the danger that lurked behind and 

“YounaTiT ’’ before them. They found the old idols fallen from the 
® tripods ; and new idols presented by the ruling race 

for adoption and worship. From an article by GMsh 
Chandra Ghosh, the founder and first editor of the Bengalee, ona can get 
an idea of the mind of that age. 

“They have leained to disbelieve the old religion, it is_ true, but they are not 
Ignorant of the tenets of the Ohustian faith but m many instanoos havo studied the 
subject deeply— though having osoapod from tlio traramols of one class of prejuaioes 
( at least in idea ) they are not willing to bo entangled in the snares of any 
other class.’' 

This scepticism had reference not only to the religious life but also 
. to other departments of society. The old social polity 
char!Sf**of failed to protect and ensure an independent, coherent 

Refoms equitable life in the country, and there were very 

few to do it sincere reverence. Faced by attacks 
from without and defection from within, Indian society felt the needi 
moved by the impulse of self-preservation, of a re-examination and re* 
interpretation of life in the light of universal experienoe and in 
response to the demands of modern life. Reform of social life became 
thus urgent, and there was great, keen, and varied controversies witli. 
regard to the methods of carrying it out. The methods discussed, and 
adopted by men, temperamentally or intellectually differing from one 
another, were : 

(i) The traditional method, i, e. which sought to carry out reforms by showing 
that they are not innovations at all, hut they faithfully oarry out the spirit and 
even the letter of ancient scriptures which are the repositories of the experienoes 
of men in different countries 5 

(ii) The legislative method, i, e, which sought to carry out reforms with the help 
of decrees from the authority of the State ; 

(iii) The conscience method, i, ©, which sought to carry out reforms by appealag to 
the sense of right and wrong, native to every human being, which, deadiftei -pi 
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obiicled by custom, manages to assort its autLonty m crises of individual and social 
life ; 

(iv) Rebellion method, i, e, wlncli songht to carry out reforms by separating 
from conservative orthodox people and forming a new camp, breaking with the 
historic oontmuity of social life. 


In none of the apostles of the new life in India, beginning with 
Baja Bam Mohnn Boy and continued by Mahatma Gandhi, can one 
find any of them adopting one single method. They 
Hindu combined one or the ether or one after another as the 

Reformers necessities of the case demanded. Bam Mohnn Roy in 

eastern India, and Dadoba Pandiirang in Western India 
anticipated^ and paved the way of almost all the social reforms that 
are still with us. The fatter founded in 1840 the Pui’amhansa 
Manddli — Divine Society — with the following objects : abolition of 
caste ; re-introduction of the custom of widow re-raarriage ; 
and the renunciation of idolatry. Particular items of social reform, such 
as widow-remarriage, enlisted the services of eminent scholars — Vidya- 
sagar (Iswar Chandra) in Bengal, Vishnu-Sastri Pandit rn Bombay, 
Kandukiiri Veerasalingam Pantalu in the Andhra-Desha, Behramji Mehta 
Malabari and Kursundas Mulji in Guzerat, and Dayaram Gidumal 
in Sindh. Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, in the maturity of his youth, received from Wirajananda the 
mission of his life, bound by an oath which demanded that he “would 
eapy increasing war against the dogma and idolatry of the Pnranic 
faith, and establish education in accordance with the ancient Brahmanio 
traditions.” The Prarthana Samaj in Bombay (1807) inaugurated 
amid the wave of religious enthusiasm that marked the second visit 
to Bombay of......Keshab Chandra Sen,” was the expression of the 

type of practical intellectuality for which Maharashtra is famous. Mahadov 
Gobind Ranade was the leading spirit of this development seeking to 
apply and realize "the love of God in the service of men.” 

Among Indian Moslems Sir Sayyadl Ahmmad was the pioneer in 
the British period of rationalistic thought ; his “Comnoentaries on the 
Bible” showed the way in which ho wanted his 


Moslem community to move. Wilfrid Blunt calls him a ‘Deist,” 

Reformers and reports that by his community he was regarded as 

nothing better than a "nature worshipper.” His 
biographer says that he saw 


tlie weakness that had^ crept over the Mohamedans through their estrangement 
from the thoughts and aspirations of the 19tli oentary, and ho proposed to limsolf 
the great task of making Mohamedans change, not their dogmas, but their policy, 
so that mdependenee and political liberation should no longer bo accounted as 
symptoms of heterodoxy” 


For his troubles in this behalf he was denounced as a "lieutenant 
of the Evil One.” When he took the lead in founding the Moham- 
medan Anglo-Oriental College (1876) the Ulemas of Mecca whose 
futioa had been invited by opponents of the scheme issued the curse-**- 
^May God destroy it and its founder” ; one of them declaring that 

Shere AH ( the murderer of Lord Mayo ) .could have ensured 

Paradise for ftimself by killing Sayyad Ahmmad” I 

The ^results of Sir Sayyad Ahmmad^s work prove that he repre- 
sented the future,” Nawab Abdul Lateef and his generation of English 
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educated Moslems had started on their mission of reform years before Sir 
Say} ad, when they tried to “break down prejudices and exclusiveness, 
and to interest their community m present-day politics and modorn thought 
learning.” But they lacked the vision of the Aligarh reformer, and an 
English admirer of theirs lamented that they would go down before the 
school represented by Sayyad Ameer Ah. The rational and, liberal 
interpretation of Islamic life and culture initiated in India by Sir 
Sayyad Ahmmad was carried on by the school of modern educated Mos- 
lems of whom the Bengali Shia Moslem, Sayyad Ameer Ali, was the 
most prominent member. His writings on Moslem hi.story and kind- 
red subjects first opened the eyes of his community to the glories of 
of their heritage, confirmed them in their self-repect, and played the 
pioneer part of the awakening of Moslems in India. He was a child of 
the 19th. century, and his historical work had a deep significance for his 
community, fo.’ it nursed and encouraged that spirit of seiiaratism with 
which Indian statesmanship finds itselt wrestling even to-day. This pro- 
cess IS a stage in self-realization, whether individual or social. Tho fer- 
ment of new thought that had begun to stir life in India has pene- 
trated the dour conservatism of Indian Moslems, and cufitodians of 
traditional culture are found to-day trying to cut a way through the 
mazes of hair-splitting subtleties. Moiilana Abul Kalam Azad in his 
Tarxammi-i-Koran attempts a liberal interpretation of Islam which will 
bring it into line with the other theologies of tho world. And 
the centres of traditional learning of Islam in India such as those at 
Nadva, and Deobund in tho IT. P. are face to face with tho same problem 
of how to reconcile the spirit of their creed and its injunctions with the 
thoughts and needs of the modorn world. Hindu society had boon 
challenged fifty years earlier by similar problems, more intricate in 
their nature, because Hinduism and its social polity are weighted down 
with a longer tradition and a more complex hierarchy of relations j and 
that society has been moving forward consciously in advance, step by 
step, into new difficulties, new experiences, new accommodations to now 
environments. Moslem society in India cannot escape the travails of 
this experience, whereby only can it throw out the loads of tradition- 
al life that clog its movements. 


In discussing the first introduction of British Education into India 
we pointed to tho political motives of its initiation. In earlier ages to 
Protective countries conquerors adopted tho rouglier and read- 

measures through methods of physical coercion to secure and retain 
Education the allegiance of their subjects. In modern times the 
method of “education in citizenship'* is thought 
to be the better method of the two. All governments oonsoiously direct 
and utilize their powers t j wards this objective^ because newer ideas of 
state-craft have with vividness brought to view the “importance of educa- 
tion and its organisation in relation to political’and constitutional eondi* 
|ous aM potentialities of progress”, to quote the terms of reference to the 
Simon Commission. British rulers to India hadrealfeed the importance of 
this issue a hundred years back. Christian missionaries in India had thflr 
own ambitions to realize which in the ultimate analysis was found to 
be hot incompatible with the purposes and inolinatioas of the “Ohrfe* 
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tian Power’^ in the country. It was Christian missionary education as 
represented by Duff in Bengal, Wilson in Bombay, Anderson in Madras, 
JiToble in the Andhra Desa, that first came into clash with the feelings 
and interests of the Indian communify. That generation of Christian 
missionaries were triumphantly declaring their intentions and proclaim- 
ing the coming of the day of their victory. It was Hindu Society that 
first woke up to the dangers of these activities. It saw that the edu- 
cation that had received the inaprimatur of the ruling authority could 
not be rejected without detriment to material interests, and to that ex- 
tent it was prepared to welcome it, tolerate and promote it. But edu- 
cation under Christian control, with conscious and deliberate Christian 
bias instilled into the students, was another and a different proposition. 
Eeahzing this, it decided to give battle to the foreign education, not by 
rejecting it, but by getting control over it and neutralizing its anti- 
Indian bias. This was the psychology of wide-spread educational acti- 
vities that started on the initiative of Hindu Society even as early as 
the twenties and thirties of the last century. In Bengal, in Bombay, 
in Maharashtra, in Madras, in tho Andhra Desa, in the Punjab, educa- 
tional institutions were started by Hindus, individually and collectively, 
under their own control,' teaching the official curricula, but shorn of 
any bias that offended the customs and usages of the country. The 
biographies of Bengalee celebrities of whom Bliudev Chandra Mukherjee 
was the best constructive type record the«e activities. In Bombay 
we find Gokuldas Tejpal maintaining a string of schools and a Sanskrit 
College ; the Bombay Students^ Literary and Scientific Society maintain- 
ing a number of Hindu Girls' Schools and a Hindu Boys' School. In 
Maharashtra the fullest flowering of these efforts was the Deccan Mu- 
cation Society (1881), the first members of which were Vishnu Sastri 
Chiplunjkar, Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, Gopalrao Agarkar and Madhorao 
Namjoshi and their friends. We read in their biographies that these 
youngmen were dissatisfied as early as 1875, hardly twenty years after 
the establishment of British universities in the country, with tho system 
of alien values Introduced through education. They wanted and sought 
to modify them by making education racy of the soil, making it cheap 
in consonance with the economic condition of tho country. In Madras tho 
TripHcano High English School was preceded by the Paohhyappa's Eonnd- 
ation, the major part of whoso income was devoted to oduoation, as 
was that founded by the great Moslem philanthropist, Haji Mohammad 
Moshin, in Bengal. In the Andhra Desa the Pithapurara Raja's 
College (Coconada) and the Vizianagram Baja's College have developed 
from very small beginnings started in the middle of tho last 
century. The Hindu High School at Masulipatam started on the 
initiative of two Deputy Magistrates who begged from door to 
door for boys as well as for funds, and the Theistic High 
School at Bajahm undry owed their inauguration to the same impulse. In 
ISforthern India, in the Punjab specially, the colleges and the G-urukulaa 
started under the auspices of the Arya Samaj In fulfilment|of the mission 
of its founder, are a triumphant culmination of the same tradition. The 
Moslem community^ in India had at this period retired into Its shelf. 
But by 1876 it decided to come out of it and play its legitimate part 
m the ordering of the destiny of the country, the symbol of which was 
the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental Collie. 
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As a product of educational activities, carried on by foreign or 
native agency, there grew up a new sense of self-respect in the Indian 
Revival of The researches of Sir 'William Jones,' 

National Self- polebrooke, Max Muller, Weber and others opened before 
respect India the glories of the past which could be reproduced 

in the future. The Theosophical Society contributed its 
share m the awakening of this self-respect. All these influences worked 
r Indi in and helped him to throw oft the apologetic attitude 

he had been cultivating with regard to his social institutions and reli- 
pous life ; they made the educated Indian “less submissive in tone and 
language than formerly, more erect in mental and moral stature iu the 
presence of Europeans”, to quote the words of Sir Temple. Raj Narayan 
Hasu, the grand-father of 8ri Aurobinda, in his Bengali autobioo-raphy 
has recorded for us the history of this evolution in Indian mind! 
Speaking of one of the apostles of the Brahmo Samaj, Maharshi 
Bevendra Nath Tagore s studied avoidance of Europeans, he says : 

Babu IS by nature averse lo intimate relation with Baropoans, bocauso 
mnfft ^ difference of opinion between him ami Europeans in relation to 

H possible to aoqmio name ami fame in India and 

Butam if one said ditto to British opinion ; but Dovendra Babu is not at all 
Prmoipil Lobbof the Enshnagoro College onoi 
pifse of Eu?o7eaff ^ oondosoend to aooopt the 

This new self-respect in the educated Indian found its echo in what 
has been called the return movement” in Indian society in the Bri- 
tish ^period. Some call it a revival”, others characterize it *‘a rcao- 
Uon . Reaction or revival, the educated Indian, the product of 
English educatiM, was the first to stand up on bohqlf of his creed 
customs. Emboldened by his example, the custodians of orthodoxy 
to lead the counter-attack on alien ways of life and 
bought. Dayananda ^ Si^aswati, Sasadhar Tarkachuramani and Sri 
Krishnapraspna Sen m Bengal, and Vishnuboa Brahmaohari in Bombay 
represent this phase of life. The Indian community had had pS to 
their hands proofs of the glories of their past ; more totiXtrlnow^ 
fwF- European life enabled them to start comparison between the 
study showcd them that they had no reason to be 
confronted with European values of life. 

thte'developrent la iS 

the begianiujts of reTOrgent aelf-reapeot and self- 
assertion “India would be incomplete if the awakening among Infc 
Mo,iem Siven Its proper place in it It ia a mum- 

Awakening ^ that Sir Sayyad Ahmad was the toaugurator 

of the^ new departure” to the life of his communi^. TMs 
TiiA wr Circumscribes the back-ground, and is not true to facts 
The awakening among Indian Moslems is not due to British insniration 
and administration alone ; it was part of the awakentog 
rise in Arabia, associated with the name of the founder of the Wahhabi 
movement, Mohommed Ibn Abd-el Wahhab, who lived 
fnt reconstruction in the middle of the 

tury A. B. A return to early Islam to its primitive purity and 
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pHcity, and a reform of the abuses that had crept into, and the devia- 
tions from, the original faith and conduct — abuses and deviations that 
had laid Islam low in the comity of faiths and cultures— this was the 
objective of Abd-el Wahhab. A stern Puritanism characterized the 
reformer and his followers. All luxury in habitation, dress, and 
daily life Was proscribed ; “all decorations were removed from mosques ; 
minarets, _a Turkish innovation, and the rosary, adopted from Buddhism, 
were abolished.” A Jewish writer assessing the ideal of the movement, 
initiated by Abd~el Wahhab, says : — 

“The primitive moral purity and simplicity of the deseit lehgion was to be restored 
aud the mfluence of city civilisatiou on the development of Islam was to bo eiadicated 
In this respect the Wahhabi movement resembles ceitain teuclancies m ancient Jewish 
religions history which centred lu the sect of Kechabites and the ciicles infliiencod by 

the_ early prophets at the same time this eaily piophetic movement involved a 

national protest against alien ways." 

Amongst the most prominent of the followers of Abd-el Wahhab 
was Sheik Mohammed Ibn Sand of Deraya in the territory of Nejd in 
u- • central Arabia, the ancestor of the present King of the 
Wahhabism m He and his son succeeded in bringing all the 

central Arabian tribes under unified political control and 
came to be regarded as the spear-head of tho now 
dispensation. By 1801 A. D., the grandson of Mohammed Ibn Saud 
felt himself strong enough to go forth in his career of agression against 
those Arabs who had lapsed into heathen superstition and tho worship 
of saints. The holy cities of Islam were regarded with intense hatred 
for there had^ taken root all manner of abuses and abominations. Korbala, 
the sacred city of the Shias in Mesopotamia, felt their first fury ; 
the inhabitants were killed, the holy sepulchre destroyed, treasures 
collected in course of centuries plundered, and all sacred relics dis- 
honoured. The next year (1802) Mecca was captured, the tombs of 
saints and objects of worship destroyed. Two years later Medina fell ; 
the monument erected over the ProphePs grave was destroyed j and the 
hoarded treasures carried away. These atrocities called forth reprisals 
at the hand of the Turkish Government who cruelly suppressed tho re- 
formers^ zeal and activity. They were wise in their apprehensions and 
persecutions. Por the Wahhabi movement proved itself to be the 
precursor of Nationalism in Arabia, disrupting the Turkish Empire, 
and in other Moslem countries which were threatened by European 
Imperialism or were under it. 

This intensification of religious feeling and political sentiments soon 
stepped over the boundaries of Arabia, and was imported into India by 
the numerous Indian Moslem pilgrims to Mecca. No records are avail- 
able to trace the development of Wahhabism at this period. One 
Indian Moslem name, however, emerges out of the obscurity of these 
tangled happenings, that of Haji Shariyat Ullah, a native of Faridpur 
^ngal). His followers are known to this day as “Forazis*^ whose 
dinereuces with other Sunni Moslems in our rural tracts have come 
to be attenuated with the passage of time. Shariyat Hllah^s teachings 
prepared the minds of Moslems in India to receive and accept 
the tenets of Abd-el Wahhab. The man who encompassed thiS was 
Sayyad Ahmmad of Bae Bareilly in the United Provinces, In his early 
life he entered the services of Amir Khan Pindwl, the found* 
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er of the Nawab family of Tonfc. A little before 1817, when Amir 
Khan^s bands were dispersed, Sayyad Ahmmad came to Delhi and be- 
came a disciple of Shah Abd-ul Aziz, the most learned Moslem theo- 
logian of the time, whose name and fame had spread beyond Hindiis- 
than, and had earned for him the title which translated meant “Sim 
of India” from the Arab divines. Considering the time in which he 
lived, and the wreckage of Moslem power and pirestige amidst which he 
moved, he seems to have been a realist, ready to compromise with the 
alien governing authority in the country, and the new order of things 
they had introduced here. A writer in ^ an English-edited Indian 
monthly writing of him, says: “He recognized the propriety of learn- 
ing English and taking service” with and under the British. This can 
be regarded as the first intimation of the Moslem acceptance of the 
regime started under British auspices in this country. 

To return to Sayyad Ahmmad. After a discipleship of a few years, 
he started, on his own account. He claimed that The had been vouch- 
safed divine revelation in a dream “to take up the position of a 
murshid, and enrol disciples”.^ When he developed a revised version 
of "Wahhabism his former religious guide, Shah Abd-ul Aziz, repudiat- 
ed him, as also his own nephew Mohammed Ismail and son-in-law 
Abdul liai, who had become Sayyad Ahramad^s disciples. The adher- 
ence of these two learned divines sent up Sayyad Ahmraad^s prestige 
in his community. In 1820 he asked his followers to take up the or- 
ganization of a jihad against the Sikhs who wore rulers and masters 
of the Punjab up to Peshawar. He started on a tour throughout north- 
ern India to propagate his ideas on religion and politics, secure forces 
and resources for the proposed war against the Sikhs. He came down to 
Calcutta (1821) where he was acclaimed by the Moslems as a deliverer. 
It is recorded that the Moslem population “of Baraset flocked to him 
in numbers”, Among these was Titu Mir who in 1831 organized an 
emuete against the ruling authority. This attempt has become a by- 
word of blind, ignorant and inoflfective fanaticism. 

In 1822 Sayyad Ahmmad went on pilgrimage to Mecca wherefrom he 
returned the next year with a new halo of sanctity and authority. 
He passed through Bombay, enlisting disciples. He was a honoured 
guest at Tonk where his old comraandoris son and heir to the throne 
became his disciplo. At Khairpur in Sindh, yet an independent coun- 
try, he gained the ears of Moslem rulers and their subjects. From 1826 
to 1831 he kept working at his project of a holy war against the 
Sikhs ; but the beat ha could organize was desultory skirmishes, un- 
productive of any^ tangible advantage. In May, 1831, he and his fol- 
lowers were surprised and routed by lie Sikhs at Balakot where Sayyad 
Ahmmad and Mohammed Ismail fell in the action. 

This in brief was the life-history of Sayyad Ahmmad, the positive 
achievement of which was next to nothing. But in the realm of 
the spirit, ^in the widening of ideas, the movement initiated by him 
breathed ‘new life into the torpid existence of Indian Mohammedans.” 
Its ^ followers preached a return fo the purity of Islam of the days of 
their Prophet, as a preliminary to the renewal of its life of spiritual glory 
and seoalar'.empire. It is said that soon after his return from 3woo»f 
8 
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S’S.nrrtSta* 

S«vvad Ahmmad’s principal followers toared the country rousing these 

HvLabad (Deccan) and Bombay. Xt is recorded that m the Deccan 
?the peopt np to such a pitch of religious e^husia^ 

even woLn were found to be selling their ^lew leries and 
■nrneeeds to the support of the movement. The special attention tna 
devoted to the Bengali Moslems did not at first reap a harv^t 
rf mefand money. But in course of time the movement became, we 
are told, “a Bengali-Mahommedan revival”, due to the 
superiority” oi Ber^i Moslems. The death or disappearance of Sayyad 
Ahmmad ^id not damp the fervour and enthusiasm of his fo^^'jwe » 
the most active among whom were Vdayat A i and \ 

Patna. For, two decades after, when the Pumab had ceased to bo a 
Sikh Kingdom, and had come to form a part of British 
teotherrfre found organizing an attack on India from their retreat 
in the hills beyond the Indus at a certain P^^®® f 

apttinff recruits and monetary contributions from Bengal and Behar. 
ite oVS disciples, Za«-ul Abdin Hyderaby ®eoo») W 
successful Wahhabi missionary, the number o^ <iisciples even i 
Dacca and Sylhct testified to the religious and inchoate political appeal 
of Syyad Ahmmad’s version of Wahhabism. 

The doctrinal differences that separate Indian Wahhabis from the 
main bodies of the Sunni Moslems in India, and agitate Moslems, oven 

Dar-ul-Islam & ^^noe to the other communities in India, or to tne 
Dar-ul Harb ruling power in the country. Even fanaticism learn.s 
after a while to mako concession to the needs and 
demands of ordinary hiiman.relalionships which are not equal to tn® straw 
of continuous eostacies or oxaltatious of thought and activity. 
bism and its by-products have not escaped this experience. Hans 
Kohu in his “history of Nationalism in the East traces the streak oi 
liberalism that has evolved out of the fanatically inspired beginning. 

^ ^Oa the other hand, reforming zeal aimed at a revival of the basic ethkal code 
of Warn w fneVhbSal and hamanistio form, not shannmg the ^fi^noe of ojer 
JeligioM. iLse aspirations found expression pimctpally m Babism (Persian m 
origin) and the Ahmadiya movement”. 

In the controversies among diflorent sectaries 
tated by the Wahhabis, there is one theory m which govern- 

ment and the other eoramunitios are vitally interested the W 
which divided the world into Dar-uUMam, the county of « 

romprisiog all Moslem Kingdoms, and the country of 

enmity” including all non-believing nations. According to the doo- 
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trines of the Hanafi sect, three conditions oondeinti a country to be 
regarded as Dar-ul hmh : 

(i) The public exorcise of infidel aiithorityj and the non-exercise 

of Moslem authority within it ; 

(ii) Annexation to the Dar-id-harh without the interposition of 

any Moslem city or community ; 

(iii) The non-existence in it of a true believer. 

The second and the third conditions do not apply to India, for it 
touches countries under Moslem domination, and ?he Moslem popula- 
tion of India count one-fifth of the total population. 
Was India The first condition condemns India to a “country 

Dar-ul 'Islam? of enmity” if it be rigidly interpreted ; for the 

ruling authority in India is in “infidel”^ hands, non- 
Moslem, There is a lack of unanimity among Moslem jurists _ in their 
attitude to India. And the prospect of a democratic responsible self- 
government based on majority vote or voice cannot bo welcome to 
the upholders of this theory, for, so far as human calculations go, the 
ruling authority will still be non-Moslem. Hero ^ is the source and 
root of the apparently insoluble problems of majority and minority 
representation, separate electorates, Moslem provinces, reservation and 
weightago. India does not satisfy conditions of orthodox statehood 
beloved of Hanafi doctrinaires. It is true that a section of Moslem 
jurists were or are prep ired to waive objections to India being con- 
sidered as Dar-nl-Idam considering the immense size of the Moslem 
population of the country. But the Hanafi theorists, under the 
influence of Wahhabism, as preached by Mohammed Ismail, one of the 
first and foremost of the disciples of Sayyad Ahrnmad, held that^ India 
cannot be regarded as Dar-ul-Islam as and when it is under “iiafidel 
authority”. They called the testimony of Jewish history to the support of 
the condition of Indian Moslems under the British comparing it to that 
“of the Isrmlites in Egypt”, hoping and praying for a second Mo%s 
who would lead them out of servitude and destitution to freedom and 
plentitudo. Under the influence of this belief the followers of Sayyad 
Ahrnmad levied war against the British Government in India, That the 
general body of the Indian Moslem intelligenisia do not hold or stand 
by the strict interpretation of the Hanafi-cum- Wahhabi theory of state 
is all too apparent. But while conscious reason rejects as absurd 
many a theory or doctrine, the unconscious soul'of nations or societies 
hugs them to heart. Therefore it is that Indian Moslems are torn by 
divided loyalties, one to their country and the other to their crpd. 
This conflict stands in the way of their thought-leaders giving a right 
lead to their community ; it has clouded their counsels and encouraged 
them to cultivate a ooncoit of a separate and inviolate entity. How 
far this could go was expressed by Maulavi Kootb-ud-din, a successor 
of Shah Abdul Aziz, in his book Tama Tafaaar published at Delhi in 
1867, The following quotation is pertinent to the point under 
discussion • 

"Tlie prophot said, ‘I am displeasod with every one of those Mussalmans who live 
among ^Uushrilm" (a term applied to Ohrrstiana in India). Tho oompanions of the 

S Ifot askod him ‘0 Messengor of God, why are you displeasod’ ? Then the fro- 

replied,, ’Beoaiise it is ossential to faith, that Mmhnhs and Mmmlmms shomd 
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not be able to sea oacli others’ fires, i. e. it is necessary for a Muhammedan to komt 
himself at such a distance and so far aloof from a Kafir, that they may not bo able 
to see each others’ lire. Living amongst them is out of the question, for it producos 
weakness in Islam. This weakness is caused by looking at thoxr custom”. 

Theodore Morison was Principal of the Mohammedan Anglo-Orien- 
tal College at Aligarh during the last years of the last century. In 
his book— “Imperial Rule in India”— published ^in 1899 ho opined that 
the Mohammedans did so little regard “India as their own 
country” that their great poet Altaf Hossain Hali, one of the 
ministrels of Moslem Renaissance in India, “compared his people to 
guests who had outstayed their welcome and lamented that they had 
left their native homes for India”. And he quotes the following 
stanzas from Hali’s -poem— ShiJewah Ritid, to confirm his! contention : 

“Morniug and evening our eyes now behold that which we ihonght would bo the 
end of thy gracious acceptance.” 

“Quickly hast thou broken all thy promises and pledges •, 0 India 1 wo wore told 
a-right that thou wast faithless.” 

“From every side we hear thee say that the guest is imwolcomo who tarries long.” 

“Hast thou ever beheld the moii of Islam in this plight before ? Was this the 
Islam which we brought with us from Arabia ?” 

“Oh Mill of Revolving Time ! thou hast ground us small ; enough ; have done ; 
What boots thee to grind us further ? 

As the host of the Greeks turned back from thy (India) border, would that in like 
manner, we had turned back baffled from thy door.” 

The words quoted above may be characterized as the cry of a 
defeated people. But it did not represent the better mind of Indian 
Moslems which refused to be shut behind glass doors. But before it 
could assert itself fully and decidedly and take command of the com- 
munity's destiny from the hands of short-sighted men it had to go 
through a prolonged penance. The secret Wahhabi movement reached 
its open climax by 1870 in the abortive attack on India referred to 
in a previous parasraph. The Dar-ul-harb theory and its logical 
corollary, the imperative duty of a jehad imposed on the faithful and 
pious Moslem, intruded themselves into public view with all their 
menace to the peace and prosperity of a country inhabited by a 
composite population. Loaders of Moslem opinion hastened forward to 
repudiate the logic of the Wahhabi interpretation of Moslem jurispru- 
dence. Maulvi Keramat Ali of Jaunpur, one time Wahhabi missionary 
and one of the most celebrated Moslem religious teachers of the day, 
proved that British India was Dar-ul-lslam, and that as such it was 
“unlawful and irreligious” for Indian Moslems to preach a jehad against 
the British government established in the country. The up-heaval that 
is known in history as the “Sepoy Mutiny”, was not caused by any 
appeal to exclusive religious bigotry ; it was a frank attempt of “the 
supporters of the lost cause of the Marhattas and Moghuls” to regain 
<jiolnkol of the machinery of the State in India. 

Xhe repudiation of the Rar-ul-harb theory in its application to 
^ .! „ India through the pen and voice of MoulvLKeramat 
SS^'*”*^**'^^**" of Jaunpur was the ultimate stage of the process 
of penance, the deliverance of the Moslem mind in 
India from the thraldrom of an exclusive religious 
bigotry out of tune with mid-19th century rationalism, and fraught 
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with danger to a country where men of different faiths must learn to 
live peacefully as neighbours, where “each other^s fire’^^ cannot but bo 
visible to each other, and where they must pull their full w<‘ight if the 
country were to evolve into an equal among equals in the^ comity of 
nations. This is an aspiration unrealized yet. More so was it so when 
the Moslem community were sulking in their tents while the surging tide 
in the national life was sweeping oyer India in the middle of the la&t 
century. Intensely conservative, with a conservatism seeking to pi’O"' 
tcct their communal life by the adoption of what is called in Hindu 
social theory as 75 ^«n 7 ^a-iV^^^— the attitude of withdrawing into itself as 
a turtle docs when it scents or apprehends the aiipruach of a stranger 
—"unaccustomed to compctitiun’h and not understanding that the pre- 
eminence they had always held in legal and admiuistiaUve posts^ could 
ever be questioned or threatened, tiiey faded advance with the 
times. Ill 1839 Persian ceased to be the court language of British 
India, and the Moslem intelligentsia lost the monopoly which they 
had hitherto held, eighty years after political power had passed out 
of their hands, in service under the govcriimoni After the Mutiny 
Moslems in general and the inhabitants of the tract of the country 
extending from round about Delhi in tlie West to Behar in the east 
“lost caste” with the British Government for their leadership in orga* 
nizing it. The result was an economic break-down, and dispersal of 
men, east and west, in search of occupations. Tho initiation of 
Western methods of industrialism coincided in time with this 
disintegration in the social and economic life of northern India, and 
many among the masses belonging to these districts found work in^ the 
rising and growing port of Calcutta, in the railway lines, in mines, 
and factories. A host of Moslem intelligentsia sought and found 
asylum and livelihood in the Nizam State and other Moslem courts. 
This was the period of penance when the Moslem community was 
slowly but surely throwing off the apathy and indifference which seemed 
to have settled like a pall upon them. Tho world knows that Sir 
Sayyad Ahmmad, who had flirted at one period of his life with the 
doctrinal rigidities of Wahhabism, was the representative man among 
Indian Moslems, throwing off all the conceit of superiority and the 
spirit of irreconcilable separatism, and accepting the new light from 
the West ; he represented the “young Moslem^^ in India ^ who dared 
meet all on equal terms and was not afraid to see the others' fire.” 
But he had precursors represented by Nawab Abdul Lateef (Bengal) 
Nawab Amir All (Behar). They frankly ^ accepted the advptages and 
limitations of the conditions introduced into ^ India by British rule, and 
bent all their energies to tho task of educating their community^ to a 
like acceptance and adoption. The National Muhamraedan Association 
was started in Calcutta (1855) with the object of uniting all classes of 
Moslems for work for the furtherance of the common good, ®'or reasons 
which one can understand though he may regard them as short-sighted, 
these Moslem leaders stood out for “separate consideration” for Moslem 
interests. In the field of education also they chose to play a lone hand. 
The benefactions left by Haji Mohammed Moshin (1806) were not olr- 
cumscribed by any consideration of creed. Nearly fifty years after, 
Moslem loaders woke up to the fact that — **a Bund founded by a Muham- 
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medan primarily for Muhammedans’^ should be benefitfcing the Hindus, 
'who had been more prompt to take advantage of the educational facili- 
ties afforded by the Fund. This spirit of separatism flourishes under 
various disguises, and expresses itself in political discussions sonictimos 
as possessing a special importance as the gate-keepers of India ; some- 
times as still capable of carrying on the traditions of imperial rule, 
sometimes calling in the aid of Pati-Islamism to restore the balance dis- 
turbed by Moslem weakness in India. Sayyad Jelal-ud-dm Afghani, 
born in Iran and educated at Bokhara, was the prophet of this new 
orientation in Islam^s world-policy. Sultan Abdul Hamid supported 
this movement as a barrage erected to intercept the aggression of 
European Imperialism. Sir Sayyad Ahmmad gave expression to the current 
Moslem feeling on the second contention in a historic speech as follows : — 

“We the Mohammedans axo those who luled India for six or seven handled years. 
Fiom our hands the government was taken by the English Is the Indian Govoni- 
ment so foolish as to suppose in seventy yeais wo have foigotlen all oar graudour 
and oar Empire” ? 

The mentality that diverts and deflects national^ energies^ from the 
main current of building up a composite national life in India had its 
birth u century back. It has been exorcising the heart and intellect of 
the country to find a way out of this impasse. As a iireliminary to a 
right understanding of the problem and its right solution some such 
historical presentation must be attemped as has been done above. 

The many forces that were generated by methods of British admi- 
nistration and enlightenment have been traced above. ^ These have 
disrupted many centres of our community life, but have 
Synthesj# helped to create new ones round which have gathered 
Efforts and consolidated the sentiments and interests of the people. 

In the realm of the spirit, in the region of invisible things 
there was unrest ; new dogmas challenged the old that had satisfied 
the cravings of the human, heart and mind in India. This challenge 
gave birth to the Wahhabi movement, the Brahino Samaj, the Prar- 
thana Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Theosophical Society, and the brother- 
hood that emanated from Ram Krishna Paramhaufta Deva. All these 
stirrings of the human spirit were born responsive to the questionings 
precipitated by the failure of Indian institutions to the stand up to 
the new-comer from the West with his new values of human perso- 
nality and fellowship. These called for now groupings of thought and 
life incarnated m the now institution.s of our associated effort. British 
administration an I enlightenment offered solutions for the now problems 
raised in the country. The Indian mind winnowed them out, guided 
by the wisdom of centuries, rejecting some, accepting others. The 
synthesis of these rejections and acceptances is embodied in the various 
institutions that have been working in our midst these hundred years 
and more. 

This synthesis of efforts have contributed in no small measure to 
the deepening and broadening of what in generally called the public 
Gf the country. In the fields of administrative and 
of political developments the now rulers initiated policies 

Equal Statu* ^awd raised hopes that demanded fulfilment. Promises, 
parliamentary and royal, declared for the ending of 
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inequalities and distinctions between the rulers and the ruled. The 
earliest of such promises were made as far back as 1833 when it was 
declared : 

“That no nativo of the said terntoiies, nor any natiiral-boui snbject of his 
Majesty, resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, liesoont, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Company ” 

When the East India Company handed over the administration of 
India to the British Crown, Queen Victoria in her proclamation dated 
the first of November, 1858, declared ; 

“We hold ourselves hound to the natives of our Indian terntories by the same 
obligations of duty which bind us to all our subjects, and those obligations by the 
blessing of Almighty God, wo shall faitlifnlly and consoieutionsly fulfil ” 

“ .... It is oiu furthei will, that so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever 

race oi oieed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices m oui soivice, tlio duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and mtegiity duly to 
discharge.” 

“ , . . We do stiiotly charge and enjoin all those who may he in authority 

under us, that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or worship 
of any of our subjects.” 

These promises were considered by the first few generations of 
English educated Indians as the Magna Charta of their rights and liber- 
ties ; they learnt to read into them a new spirit of governance. This 
new spirit inspired them to launch into those open and organised poli- 
tical struggles, the first stirrings of which have beou indicated above. 
For the redress of grievances, removal of abuses and. promotion of 
political interests, the technique of public meetings, protests, petitions, 
prayers and deputations have been a new development in the history of 
the world, East and West, since the third decade of the 19 th. century. 
Where it had been the custom to break into disturbances and rebel- 
lious to draw the attention of the ruling authorities to popular grievan- 
ces, it became the custom to organize public demonstrations of wordy 
revolt to secure the same object. Our ancestors took to these with 
an avidity and an innocence of belief in their efficacy that appear pathetic 
to'day. The grievances which first moved them to record protest and 
petition for redress were concerned with particular acta and activities 
of the government. What they were in Bengal have been discussed in 
a previous paragraph. 

In Madras we find Guzulu Lakshmtnar.asn Chetty, as early as 1843, 
financing and starting a paper — The Gresceni—mth. one Mr. Harley as 
„ , . , editor. The editor has served in the array, and brought 

pScil AgSa- conduct of the paper the spirit of his former 

lion in Madras The object of the paper was declared to be “the 

amelioration of the condition of the Hindus^'. Eakshmi- 
narasu Chetty was a self-made man, self-educated ; his biographer 
summed up his life by saying that he “lived in days when he &d not 
merely to educate himself, but educate the people” in their duties 
society, in their rights and privileges. The first question that brought 
him to public life against the government of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
the then governor of Madras, was the proselytizing practices of the 
missionaries and “the countenance openly given to their cause by nof a 
few of the English functionaries”, In Lionel I. Trotter's **History of 
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the British Empire in India” is described the dissatisfaction of the 

neoijle with the state of affairs ; which broke out into riots that at 

Tinnevelly (1846) being specially mentioned. Mr. Lewis, judge ot the 
Sadr Court, was removed from office for opposition to executive high- 
handedaess, (Commenting on this the historian says : 

“Mr Lewis’ treatment at the hands ol the Madias Government for his bold do- 
fenca of the judgment passed by himself and his brethien of the Sadr Court seemed 
to justify the charge rife against that Goveinment of using its high powers as a mis- 
sionaiy paitisan, not as the luler of a non- Christian realm, 

Lakshminarasu Chetty carried this agitation to the notice of the 
Court of Directors at London. The memorial signed by over twelve 
thousand people was shelved- But the publicity given to^ the matter 
in the press and the platform curbed the zeal of the missionaries. In 
this fight Lakshminarasu Chetty was helped by George Norton, 
Advocate-general of Madras, and John Bruce Norton, another leamng 
lawyer. On the eve of the renewal of the Company s Charter (1853) 
Mr. Danby Seymour M. ?. came to India to personally enquire into the 
grievanr.es of the Indian people. The Madras public man accompanied 
him in his tour through certain district.s, and both of them were wit- 
nesses to the “tortures'^ that were inflicted on ryots failing to pay 
their revenue dues timely to the State-landlord. On a motion by Mr. 
Seymour in the British House of Commons (1854), a commission ot 
enquiry was set up, and the practice “condemned”. The Madras 
Native Association was founded in 1852, and under Lakshminarasu 
Chetty^s guidance a petition was presented to Parliament detailing the 
grievances of the people. The petition premised by saying : 

“That the grievances of your petitioners arise principally from_ tho excessive taxa- 
tion and the vexations which accompany its collootions, and the insuilioienoy, delays 
and expenses of the Company’s Courts of Law , that their chief waiita tho consy 
truotion of roads, bridges and works foi the supply of inigation, and a better provi- 
sion for the education of the people , they also dosiro a reduction of public expendi- 
ture, and a form of local government more generally oonduoivo to tlio happiness of tho 
subjects and the prospeiity of the country”. 


The Madras Native Association sent a representation suggest- 
ing the transfer of the government of India to the British Crown. The 
British Indian Association, and also the Bombay Association sent represen- 
tations making identical suggestion, and putting forth similar demands. 
In the first annual report of the British Indian Association of Calcutta, 
the Committee of the Association specially drew attention to the 
correspondence that they had opened with prominent men of other 
provinces, and noted “the formation at Poona, Madras and Bombay 
successively of Associations of a similar character which, though they 
have elected to carry on operations independently of each other, 
cannot but largely contribute towards the important end of acquainting 
the British public with the state of feeling in India with regard to its 
past and future administration”. Here do we notice the germs of that 
all-India sentiment which took shape nearly thirty years later in the 
Indian National Congress. The heroic and successful fight of the 
Bengal indigo ryots against the indigo planters was keenly watched by 
people in other provinces ; when the Eevd. James Long, the friend of 
the royfcs, was passing through Madras on his way to Britain (1862), 
the citizens honoured Mm by presenting an address to him, headed by 
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Hafiz Sadrool Islam Khan, B.A., M. Yeakataryoloo Naida and V. Raja- 
ratanam Moodelly.^ The end of the Lytton regime finds Madras pulsat- 
ing with a new life Rangiah Haida, G. Subramanya Iyer, S. Yirarag- 
havachariar, Salem Ramaswami Madaliar, and Chakravarfcy Vijayrag- 
havaohariar leading public life. The last is still happily with us. His 
g)lution of the Indian political tangle is the elimination of the British 
Parliament from Indian concerns, the symbol of British connection 
being the King of Britain as he is of the other Dominions. 

• parallel movement of reform and reconstruction was proceedinf>' 
in Bombay and Maharashtra. The first products of British education 
In Bombay & Bombay’^ as they were called, were forging ahead 

Maharashtra their watch- word of Reform, religious, social, intel- 

lectual and political. Naoroji Purdunji popularly known 
TVT .. 1 Naoroji Master^^ to distinguish him from Dadabhai 

JMaoroji who was known as Haoroji Professor’^ and Dr. Bhan Daji— those 
were the leading spirits iu starting the Bombay Association (18521) under 
the auspices of which the organizatiou and conduct of “the first 
pohtical movement in the Presidency was set on foot. The East'- 
Qofter (Truth- Teller) started in 1851 carried their message to the 
country. Soou^ Naoroji transferred his activities to 

London where in 1866 he founded the East India Association “for the 
independent and disinterested advocacy and promotion by all legitimate 
means of the interests and welfare of India generally’^ Many British 
pulmc men, and retired Anglo-Indian ofiScials are found connected with 
It. xoung men from India who had increasingly begun to go out of the 
country iov ea^cation m British universities and in the Inns of Courts 
found in Dadabhai their guide, philosopher and friend in more than one 
S®* -^^sociation (1867) wo find the first presi- 

dent of the Indian^ National Congress to be, Mr. W. C. Bonerjee. 

Representative and Responsible (Government for 
India^^ and the second, third and the sixth presidents of that organi- 
^adabhai Naoroji, Badr-ud din Tyabji, and Pherozeshah Mer- 
wanji Mehta taking part in the discussion. In what a minor kev 
were the proposals in support of the claims of India pitched, and how 
SadLi^^^fn ladian speakers walk, every minute fearful of 

treading on the corns of British conceit or interests I The class 
TOpresented by the names given above accepted the superiority of the 
British values of life, and were sincerely vigorous in their convictions 

S!?N6w^Tnd?f’« Kmit^ions they were the builders of 

the New^India as we have it to-day. The class included Wert and 
doctors, journalists, educationists, the school master “abroad^^, and 
government servants. This class professed and possessed a unity of 
feeling greater th^ anything existent in any other section of ^the 

S divid!d^^tb transcend the particularisms 

^ „P*^ovmcial, caste, and occupational They 

tffb honour or interests of their country. In the time dealt 

only a microscopic minori^" of the more tS 

0 
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Mahadev Gobind Kanade, “the prince of graduates^’, may be accepted 
as i reoresentative of this class. More than one writer, Indian and 
foreign, have said that no Indian in the British £ 

height of Earn Mohmi Hoy’s intellectual perceptions and breadth o 
hi/visiot., IheimpertarbabiUty of hi3 temper and persistence, in fte path 
of duty as God had given him to understand it, except it be Mahad..v 
Govinda Hanade and Sir Sayyad Ahmmad. Mahadev 
social and political thought and conduct was based on (1) a trank 
rec( gnition of the weaknesses of his country,^ (^) bearty approval o 
the British oonnectioo, (3) recognition of the 

that connection. What they were was indicated by Sir Kicnara -‘•® 1 
who closed a long and distinguished official life in India as governor 

Bombay . ^ s^tatosmanlike ambitioa aud 

ia short, t^r geneial culture, both, varied aud compiehensive . 

Of particular value in this process of “culture” opened 

the new education was the scientific research into many linos 
ual, social, religious, historical, archeological and a osthotio interest m 
which ancient and mediaeval India expressed ^ ^ Mahadev 

William Jones, it was called the discovery of Mahadev 

Oovind Hanade and his class appreciated, and 

of, the opportunities and advantages of this discovery, Rajendm 

Lai Mittra, Sir Ram Krishna Bhandarkar are outstanding pioneers lu 
this line of development. ^ 

By the time Mahadev Gobind Hanade had entered service under 
the Government in the Judicial Department he bad settled down to fais 
life’s work also~reform of soci^y and reform of the State^. <^a»e8b 

Vashudeo Joshi had founded at Poona the Saryajamk Sabha Ud70j. 

But Mahadev Gobind Hanade was the power behind the actmties ^ of 

this organisation, for which he enjoyed much Irish 

the outlying districts of the presidency, as lie had 

suspect with the Lytton administration. As a result of *bese activHies 

Poona carved out a new piace for herself as a 

Bombay in the leadership of all progressive ^ moyements, Bombay was 

cosmopolitan, Poona was nationalist. And in this ovoli^ion l ^ona’ 

Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar played the dominant If 

role played by him is thus expressed by Narasimha Uhintamon ilelKar 

in his biography of Lokamanya Tilak ! 

“If It be contended that TiMc got the torch from GhipIlmka^^s hands, it w 
without the shadow of a doubt, who kept it burning and shining m Ins dj^y Sll 
hriahter flame H it be said that Tilak boirowod the brick from Ohiplunkei, it must 
be Equally conceded that he left it marble, _ A,nd both ^ 

posterity, Oh iplunkar as the father of Nationalism in Maharashtra, Tilak as a 
more luimtrious son. who spread the patriotic spirit to all quaitors of the country , 


The London Graphic in an obituary notice of Vishnu Sastes 
spoke of him as ‘one of those pioneers of progress, who, it they 
become numerous enough, will some day make India a self-governing 
community.” 
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Peopje had by this time been recovering from the demoralization 
of the “Sepoy Mutiny”. Quicker methods of communication were 
All-! d’ erasing distances, physical and cultural. The famines 
Sentiment devastated Orissa, Bchar and north Bengal, Madras 

and the Deccan had called forth sympathy wide and 
deep from all parts of India. The north-west frontier had 
been sucking mints of Indian money into the erection of a stable and 
scientific frontier. Lord Northbrook had not been many months in the 
country before he had convinced himself of the existence of an “iineasy 
and dissatisfied feeling” in the country. And all over the country 
open and organized expression to this feeling was being given. Keshab 
Chandra Sen by his All-India tours (1864 and 1867), in furfclierance of 
his religious and social ideas, had pointed out to the possibility of 
bringing men belonging to dilferent provinces and speaking different 
languages on one common platform. The “unity of India” was a 
topic of constant discussion in the press which could be given concrete 
shape only by starting an all-India association holding its sessions in 
cities in different provinces. In Lord Lytton^s time the order of the 
Secretary of State reducing the ago of aspirants to the Indian Civil 
Service from 21 to 19, evoked an all India protest, and Surendra Nath 
Banerjee helped to widen and consolidate the feeling by his tours through 
the provinces, all moved by a “common grievance and the inspiration 
of a common resolve”. In course of this tour in the Punjab Surendra 
Nath drew to public life and public service Sardar Dayal Singh 
Majethia, who by his benefactions made it possible for progressive and 
liberal movements to function in the Province. The Delhi Durbar on 
the occasion of the proclamation of the assumption of the title— 
Lmpress of India by Qii'-cn Victoria brought many representatives 
of ^^ucated India to it where they had an opportunity of common 
deliberation. It is on record that Mahadov Gobind Kanade and 
Ganesh Vashudeo Joshi canvassed among their fellow-guests 
the practicability of forming an all-India institution for the discussion 
of all-lndia problems and the adoption of all-India measures for theit 
solution. 


Apprehension* 
of ms** revolt 


While the educated community were thus feeling their way 
to rearing up an all-India organisation competent by 
its prestige and authority to direct popular grievances 
constitutional channels of expression 
4 . 1 . }. * 1 . • jj c methods of redress, there appeared evidences 

tnat the minds of the masses were moving towards outbreaks Of 
physical violence. For some reason or other Lord Lytton^s adminj®- 
tration seemed to have brought matters to a head ; “the state of thihgs 
at the end of Lord Lytton^s ‘reign’' was bordering upon revolution. 
Armed bands were bednning to go about ; having the sympathy of the 
people , said William Wedderburn who was for a time chief secretary 
to the Government of Bombay. In a pamphlet published by the Bengal 
National League (Maharaja Sir datindra Mohuu TagOre was the presi- 
dent of this organisatmn) appear words, that confirm the statement 
by Sir William Wedderburn. When ‘hfSiaven sent us a genius. for 
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“ when matters were almost at their worst, when British snpremacy was 

scarcely worth six months’ purchase, that an hitherto unrecognized agency working 
for peace and goodwill among men, first entered the sphere of practical politics... . 
when, howeTor, the crisis grew to be loaHy acute, they resolved that more overt 
measures should be resorted to in order, if possible, to avert what to them seemed 
an immediately impendmg and incalculably disastrous calamity”. 

“Then began thev tojpreach ..the doctrine that expression must he given to the hither- 
to repressed and imprisoned national feelings , and that this expansion could only 
safely take the form of overt constitutions agitation, no matter how noisy, or even 
at &si childish, if only it afforded due vent for those hitter and vindictive feelings”. 

Lord Lytton^s Vernacular Press Act: and the Arms Act are explained 
Iby the apprehensions of revolutionary outbreaks. The growing body 
fi educated public men must have sensed the dangers of the situation 
and they felt called upon to throw themselves into the breach to avert 
the calamity of a bloody conflict between an organised government and 
disorganized masses of people. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired civilian, 
had knowledge of the dissatisfaction that had been seething in the mass 
mind of India, and of the desperate measures which a hopeless and 
helpless mass of people were being driven to adopt in Lord Lytton^s 
time. For the good of the British empire in India upheld by the con- 
tentment and self-respect of a people, he invited the co-operation of 
educated India in bis “Open Letter" dated the 1st. March, 1883, to “the 
graduates of the Calcutta University". 

In December of that year the first session of tho Indian National 
Conference was held in Calcutta, in the organization of which the 
Indian Association and the Central Mohammedan Association 
of" the co-operated. It was attended by delegates from almost 

Congress all the provinces. Next year at Adyar (a suburb of Madras) 
the delegates to the Theosophical Convention, Indian oflScials 
and non-officials, after the close of their advertized work, conferred among 
themselves at Dewan Bahadur Eaghunath Eow*s place, and resolved 
to meet in a Indian National Union at Poona in the Christmas week of 
1885. This version is taken from Mrs. BesanPs book — “How India wrought 
for Freedom". Another version appears in Ambica Charan MazumdaPs 
book — “Indian National jSvolution". Therein it is stated that Allan 
Octavian Hume followed his “Open Letter" to the graduates of the 
Calcutta University by correspondence and interviews with Indian re- 
formers and high officials. He approached Lord Dufferin and put before 
him his concrete proposal of an organization holding annual sessions in 
diflcrent provincial capitals with the provincial satrap as president. 
Heform of India's social institutions and the methods of carrying it 
out would form the agenda of these conferences* Lord Dufferin, 
however, suggested instead a responsible political organization 
holding its public sessions “through which the Government might be 
kept informed regarding the best Indian public opinion", no govern- 
ment officer having had anything to do with it in public, and the 
Government observing a sort of “benevolent neutrality" towards it, 
Hutoe went to Britain to enlist the sympathy and support of liberal- 
minded and progressive men in behalf of this venture. The prelimina- 
ries thus Mttled, the leaders of Poona working under the auspices of 
the Samjanik Sabha seriously and enthusiastically took in hand the 
arrangements for the Indian National Congress, for thus has the name 
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been changed in course of a yearns discussion. Why was Poona 
preferred to all other cities in the country for the honour of holding 
the first session of the Congress, and not Calcutta the capital of the 
empire where Surendra Nath Banerjee and his fellow- workers^ had 
anticipated it by two years, not Madras which took the initiative in 
taking a definite step in the matter, and Bombay, the capital of the 
western presidency ? This preference must have been intended as a 
compliment to the virile and watchful public life that had grown up 
round Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Kashinath Trimbak Telang, and 
Ganesh Yashudeo Joshi. Almost at the last moment owing to the out- 
break of cholera at Poona the venue of the Congress was hastily 
shifted to Bombay where it held its first session on the 28fch. December, 
1885, at the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala. 

Thus was the Indian National Congress born, with very modest 
objects : (1) to ennble all the most earnest labourers in the cause of 
national progress to become personally known to each 
^^^Congress discuss and decide upon the political opera- 

Workers tloiis to be undertaken during the ensuing year. In the 
speeches^ of the early workers in the Congress field loyalty 
to the British connection was reiterated : “I am patriotic because I 
am loyal ; I am loyal, because I am patriotic^^ — words like these wore 
received with cheers and acclamation : the same speaker lived to write 
in 1906 ^ of the political ideal of India as — “absolute autonomy free 
from British control”— marking the march of ideas and of events. 
What they are to-day the world knows. “The more progress people 
made in education and material prosperity the greater would be their 
insight into political matters, and keener thoir desire for political ad- 
vancement” — this was the hope that W. 0. Banerjee predicted. To-day 
material adversity has added a keener edge to the demand for radical 
reform m the country. Tho_ Indian National Congress would work 
‘ to^ mitigate, if not to eradicate, race prejudices, to disarm creed 
antipathies, and to remove provincial jealousies’^ — this had been Ananda 
Charlu^s aspiration for hie National organization. That aspiration 
remains unrealized. Perhaps things must grow worse before they can 
get better. 

A panoramic view of Indian life and thought antecedent to 1886 
has been presented above. It showed us a people who were consciously 
Ewlwtion against the pressure of an administrative system 

of PoIiScal ^ased on the assumption and acceptance of racM and 
Thoaght cultural supremacy ; it showed us a people who were 
consciously repudiating that assumption ; it showed us a 
people the leaders of which had begun to employ ‘’western macMnery 
to overthrow western predominance” ; it showed us also that these 
leaders depended for the success of their eflPorts and the fulfilment of 
their hopes on the righteous instincts of their rulers, on their declara- 
tions of policy and their promises ; it showed us that these leaders 
had no faith in the^ organized public spirit of their own people for 
the assertion of their rights and liberties dependant not on human 
premises but received from on high from their Maker. But these 
leaders lived to see their methods critimzed and decried as “political 
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mendieaney^^ and the pioneer of them, Badabhai Naoroji, j^lad and 
proud that he had lived to see that day. It is curious, however, that 
it was not the politician that first awoke to the unnaturalneas of those 
methods and this politics. It was reserved for people who are called 
‘literary men’^ to recall the politician from the pursuit of fiitility, the 
futility of expecting a ruling authority to divest itself of power under 
the pressure of “petition, protest and prayer”. Vi^shnu Sastri Chiplunkar 
in Maharashtra through his monthly the ^'‘Nibandh Mala”, and in 
Bengal Bankim Chandra Chatterjee through his “Banga-Bar^han” and 
Br. Eabindra Nath Tagore through his essays and poems, first drew 
the attention of their countrymen to methods of self-help. And among 
politicians, the first to repudiate the ideology of imperialism was 
Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, This ideology has always sought to cite 
science in its support. The skin of a people, their nasal index and 
the girth of their head-piece, the supporters of imperialism have 
averred, ought to be entered into the assessment of a people’s right 
and eligibility to self-rule. Social usages and disabilities, such as idol 
worship, child-marriage, interdict on widow re-marriage, illiteracy, 
untouchability, unapproachability and such other crudities stand as so 
many bars to self-rule. And a people whose life was tortured and dis- 
figured by such usages, cruel and demoralizing, could never hope to 
attain self-rule. These were the dominant thoughts which ruled the 
life and conduct of the early reformers among our people during the 
British regime. Balwantrao Tilak very early in life, under the impulse 
of a conviction, born natural in him and not by any ratiocinative 
process, refused to accept the logic of any such ideology, or its truth 
and validity. And his conviction flared forth thirty years later in the 
declaration— “Swaraj is my birth right”. Badabhai Naoroji first brought 
the word “Swaraj” into currency in modern Indian politics. Since then 
the word has found place in a royal proclamation. 

In the opening years of the present century Bipin Chandra Pal 
in Bengal appeared as the protagonist of the ideas of self-help and self- 
respect in politics. His English weekly — "‘‘The New India” wa 4 the 
organ voice of the development. A social and religious reformer who 
grew under the inspiration of Keshab Chandra Sen and Shiv Nath 
Shastri, he had lost faith in the religious and social institutions of his 
people as a centre and citadel of progress. He combined in himself two 
contradictory qualities, a rugged individuality and a sensitiveness to 
dpeloping mental and moral disturbances in the atmosphere around 
himself. ^ The spirit of the reformer kept Mm at a distance from sym- 
pathy with the day-to-day strivings of his people for a better life ; his 
psychological insight into the soul of these strivings brought him 
nearer to them, and made Mm their tribune. Ho was moved, all inspifc© 
of Ms prepossessions, by the triumphant march of Swami Vivekananda 
through the West asserting the hegemony of Indian thought in the 
modern world. A kindred soul to the makers of modem India Was 
Brahmabpdhab Upadhyaya whose Catholic Christianity found nothing 
iucompatibk in loyalty to bis country and his country^ culture. 
These were the men who moulded the minds of people for the mighty 
transformation that India witnessed in 1900 and the succeeding years, 
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prepared the field iu which came Aurobinda Ghosh, who is best 
described in the words of a fellew-worker of his of that period : 

“ ... The othei leaders of the movement have left their life behind them : 
Amohinda has his befoie him Nationalism is their last love it is his first passion 
They aie burdened with the caies and lesponsibihties of laigo faraihos or eoraplox 
relations Auiobmda has a small family and piactically no cumulative obligations. 
His only care is for Ins countiy — the mothei, as ho always calls her.,. ^ 

Nationalism, at the best a concern of the mtollect with some, at the lowest a politi- 
cal 01 y and aspirations with othei s, is with Auiobmda a supremo passion of his soul. 
Few, indeed, have grasped the full foice and meaning of the Nationalist ideal as 
Aurobinda has done But of these very few — though then vision may he clear, their 
action IS weak. To see the vision of tiutli and vet not to bo possessed by the 
siipieme passion for it which bums up all othei desiies and snaps asunder, like 
ashen bands, all othei ties and ohligahons— this is the divine tragedy of 
most finei natures But blessed aie they toi whom this iiagic antithesis 
between the ileal and the real has boon cancelled , for whom to know the tiuth is 
to love it, to love the tiuth is to stiivo aftoi il, and to stnvo after the the truth is 
to attain it in whom theio is no disparity, either in time oi degree, between tho 
idea and its lealization in ■whom tho vision of 'the ideal, by its own inlrinsie 
strength at once attunes eveiy ciaving oi the flosh, every movement of tho mind, 
every motion of the hoart, and eveiy impulse of the will to itsolf ' ... . These 

are so to say tho chosen of God Their toweling optimism, and tho Grace of God, tarn 
every evil into good, every opposition to help, every loss into a gam. By the gen- 
eral veidict of his countiymou, Aurobinda stands to-day among these favonrod sons 
of God”. 

Chittaraujan Das (Desbabandhu) who successfully defended Aurobiu- 
da Gliose in the Alipore Bomb case, carried on the 
In tradition of the cumulative protest of India, first 

registered iu Bengal in 1905 j the abandon of his 
sacrifice was the urge of a rich nature which knew how to 
live, and how to deny life. It is noteworthy that his two most 
forceful colleagues and disciples — Jatindra Mohun Sen Gupta and 
Birendra Nath Sasmal— should have had the qualities of their leader — 
qualities that enabled them to grasp the joys of life and drink them 
to the lees, the qualities that made it easy for them to ofier these at 
the altar of their motherland. Syam Sundar Chakravarty whose 
nationalism canoe to him as the natural and instinctive conservatism 
of a people, with his concrete patriotism rooted in the strength and 
the weakne.ss of his people, found his highest self-expression in the 
days of Non-co-operation when his daily, the Servant^ was a pillar of 
the movement. 

The terrorist movement that had its birth in the turmoil of the 
Bengal anti-partition agitation has created problems that exercise the 
statesmanship of both the rulers and the ruled. The former seek lo 
solve it by repression. Mahatmajfs non-violent Batyugraha offers? a 
constructive substitute for violence, individual and national asserts the 
right and the duty to do and dare, to “die in one's <iharma^\ in the 
fulfilment of the law of one^s own being. 

Subramanya Bharat! and Chidambaram Pillai, the former by his songs 
and the latter by his practical Swadeshi gave the first hint of the 
potentialities that have reached frtrition to-day in the ebullient life of 
Tamil Nad, guided hy the cool xntelkotnali^ 'of n culture more Indian 
than in any other part of the counfacy. 
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The Andhra movement did not exhaust itself simply by rationalizing 
the plea of linguistic provinces in India. The Andhra Jatiya Kalaaala 
of Masulipatam made an effort to direct energies to the higher reaches 
of thought and life. Hanumantha Rao spent himself in building up this 
institution. 

Lala Lajpat Rai in the Punjab, Aswini Kumar Dutta in Bengal were 
the two most outstanding constructive leaders of public life m their 
respective provinces. Things were more difficult for the former for 
reasons, which were some of them social, implicit in the aggressiveness 
of the Arya Samaj of which Lalaji was one of the fir^t proponents ; 
the other reasons were administrative due to the semi-military regime 
in the province ; its contiguity to the north-west frontier with the menace 
of Russia ever present to the foreign office at Simla is responsible for 
“methods of suppression*^ of which the world had the best demonstra- 
tion at Jallianwala Bagh in April, 1919. 

Mukhtar Ahmmad Ansari tested his patriotism in the fire of his com- 
munity's disapproval, and proved it before all the world as pure gold. 
Beginning as a Pan Islamist, his faith in the world message of Islam 
did not stand in the way of his fight for the freedom of his 
country. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, one of Kature^s noble man, brought to the 
20th century the graces of the I6th. His personality, avoiding lime- 
light, was one of the silent forces of Moslem awakening in India. 

Mrs. Annie Besant as president of the Theosophical Society was 
one of the most potent personal influences in our national awakening. 
Her leadership in the Home Rule Movement (1915-’17) was the fulfil- 
ment of a great career working for international fellowship, the last 
desperate attempt of a British thought-leader to erect a bridge of 
reconciliation between India and Britain. 

Vithalbhai PateFs demonstration of an Indian politician using the 
resources^ and limitations of British laws in India to weaken and para- 
lyse British administration in the country. 

Baba Mahesh Narayan was one of the unknown makers and builders 
of modern Behar — unknown to the wider tmblic life of India. He be- 
longed to the type who narrowed their view, so that their sight might 
be sharpened. Bihar to-day is in the fore-front of Indians many fronted 
battle-line. This proud position has been made possible by the 
life-work of Babu Mahesh Karayan among others. 

Nabin Chandra Bardoloi of Assam and Aoharya Gidwani of Sindh 
came to the national movement carried to it by the swell of new life 
that flowed into the creeks and corners of India when the flood-gates 
were opened by Mahatma Gandhi. Their lives, cut short, are a record 
of promises unfulfilled, and an inspiration to their countrymen. 

"With ups and downs the movement of Indian thought and activity 
had been progressing towards a fuller realization of the meaning of 
hunaan personality, perfecting itself in a life of eo-opera- 
indSiEty bosom of Society, The early reformers 

had drawn their inspiration from European social and 
^ political experiences. These had laid emphasis on the 
rights of the individual, society and State being regarded as existing 
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solely to secure respect for these rights. An interpretation of Enro-' 
pean history has it that 18th. century British liberty was iacamatGcl in 
a parliament controlling the aristocracy and the monarchy ; the paradox 
resulting therefrom was that the basis of society was not to obey 
those who governed but to disobey them, control them and^ make 
things difficult for them ; the economists, Adam Smith and Richardo, 
and their propagandists, Oobden and Bright, extended the scope cf 
British liberalism by making the State practically ‘evanescent^ thipugh 
the bold idea of reducing its fanctious to as little as possible, giving 
the State nothing to do but simply allow individuals to exchange the 
products of their respective labours ; this freedom reached its acme in 
the forties and fifties of the last century. This liberty of person sanc" 
tified the institution of private property, thereby socuriug the ultimate 
good of society and State. In social ethics the enrichment of human 
personality was accepted as the ideal end, the reason for existence 
of society and State. The society and State that did not afford oppor- 
tunity for this development deserved to be broken. This philosophy 
had played its part in the evolution of our social and political thought 
and conduct also in the last quarter of the 19th century. Social usages 
that barred this claim — the claim of the human personalily for free 
and unfettered dovolopmeut — came in for condemnation and demanded 
their abolition. As the fight for political freedom widened, and 
grew intense, recruits from newer stratas of society were drawn to it, 
the habits of centuries of a social discipline were disturbed, directing 
a new insight into traditional life. 

The Non-co-operation, movement revealed the strength of our social 
polity by the wide-spread response of the mass-mind, and its weakness 

u , . by quick relapse into listlessness and indifference. The 

Mass Awaken- Kbilafat movement has introduced a complexity into 
ing Indian life, in so far as it has encouraged the spirit of 

separatism among Indian Moslems ; Moulana Mohammed 
AH was the leading spirit in the enunciation of this dual patriotism for 
Indian Moslems. And the trials and travails of the last fifteen years have 
not been able to evolve a unity out of this duality. Tho non-Brahmin 
movement in southern and westeren India was the fore-runner of a 
development which proved that the Hindu methods of social reform 
had failed to satisfy and conciliate normal human feelings — methods 
that paid homage to spiritual elevation but maintained the rigid distinc- 
tions between men and men. In the Maharashtra we find its prota- 
gonist in Jotirao Bale (born 1827), the founder of the *'8aiya Boilmh 
Samaj Ho was a remarkable personality, the pioneer of education 
among non-Brahmins of the lower stratum of society, a prolific 
whose books form “the scripture” of the Samaj. Regarded as an, 
anti-Brahmin, his appreciation of the life and labour of Balwantrao 
Tilak was sincere, evidence of which he gave by arranging for security 
for the accused, Balwantrao Tilak and Gopalrao Agarkar, In the 
Sholapur case. His insight into the economic basis of Indian life 
was proved by his erecting at Ms own expense tRe statne of a peasant at 
the main gate-way of the Poona Congress (1896)., To-day that move- 
ment has widened its scope, quickened biy the inspiration of Mahatpi 
Handhfs fight for the, down-troddem , ThS'. adi-Pravida and 

10 ' ’ ' ‘ 
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Andhra rnoyoments in southern India, the Adi-Hindu and their companion 
activities in other parts of the country, have given rise to parti- 
cularistic demands and _ conceits that stand in the way of evolving a 
coherent and united life in the country. Linguistic provinces are one 
such factor. They are, however, a necessary and healthy growth. And 
in the evolution of this idea Madhusudhan Das, the grand old 
man of ytkal, was one of the pioners, as rugged an individualist 
as ever Jived. Pandit Gopabandhu Das affiliated this provincial 
pataoism to the composite nationalism of India under the 
inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi. After centuries of neglect, of 
frustrations, liberal concessions fail to make any appeal to men ; in 
removing conscious causes of grievances, social distinctions and such 
other inequalities, men. do not secure peace. Therefore it is that men 
propose ^ that the other cause of grievance rampant to-day, the 
inequalities of wealth, should be removed to secure this peace. This 
uneasiness and unrest has become world-wide. And India finds itself 
to-day faghtmg on two fronts, one against the inequalities of the British 
rule, the other against the social and economic inequalities of Indian life. 


The classes of educated Indians who had taken the lead in fighting 
the former had been taught to respect individual liberty and private 
Men old- World Indian polity individuality in 

vBr$ua spiritual was recognised and encouraged, 

Stale while la social life and economic arrangements it was 
sought to be canalized into co-operative efforts, upholding 
apeouli^ balance and harmony. This balance and harmony was main- 
tained ^ by the theory of re-incarnation of souls in a series of lives, 
beginningless and endless, taking shelter in bodies belonging to different 
stoatas of society, according to their merits and demerits. These beliefs 
afford no consolation to men to-day. The old oracles are either dumb 
or thdr messages am incomprehensible. The modern oracles are with 
us. Our discipleship to British theorists still retains its loyalty. The 
news of the harmony that is being worked out in Britain between the 
claims of the individual and the needs of State, “recantation’^ as some 
would call It, has reached us. Socialism, rather State Socialism has 
been called a product of the German mind, a product of Bismarckian 
h^esBrn^ the services of tho needy to th^ chariot-wheol 
of the State, the State that demands the whole of man, and suffers no 
rival near or about itself. But we in India have not yet been able to fully 
realize the logic of this development or accept its validity. This is the 
psychology of the opposition that Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru’s ideology 
has met with even from his colleagues in the Indian National Con- 
gress. The evolution from the idea of Ste^^ at the service of the 
individual to that of the State suppressing the individual has not taken 

a very long time to come its full circle. As they say in the story 

• when industrialism, directed and controlled by the 

individual profit-making instinct, brutalized the poor by over-working 
the^^ and men called upon the State to intercede. Thus did the 

doctrine of ( Jefc alone ) come to be regulated. To-day it 

finds none to do it reverence. And the State has come to its ownfas 
the ruler of men, of their thoughts and activities, 
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In ^ our country there is only the bejjinning of industrialism. But 
there is poverty. And this poverty seems irremovable except by eli- 
Test fot minating the instinct for personal and private profit and 

India greed, except by dividing the existing wealth of the 

country. Men as sensitive to the sufferings of others 
advise that ^ the need of the hour is the production of 
more wealth, and not its division here and now. The tumult and the 
shouting, heard all round the world, are evidences of a wide-awake 
consciousness that a social and economic adjustment must be worked 
out if civilized life is to be continued. 


Thus does India’s home polity” find itself merging into world 
polity. In India the polity is more complicated ; she is the battle- 
ground of nationalism and socialism. Capture of political power is in 
many parts of the world a fact realized in the life of the people ; they 
are free to bend their energies to tlie capture of economic power. In our 
country both these developments have forced themselves to public 
view, and demand to be led to their natural culmination. The test for 
India is more difficult, and more penetrating. 

’'Yas man’s, sang the mid-Victorian "poet-laureate 
ot Britain. To-day women have lost faith in that chivalry ; men also 
Women’s sti;ength and inspiration in it. As a result, 

Movement women ^ ha VG decided to claim and have a determining voice 
in India making a new thing of the mis-shapen, man-made world. 

Science has placed at our hands mighty instruments for 
making a better world-man has failed to do it. So it was time that 
woman should take a hand in the affair. The women’s movement in 
India, as ropre«ented by the All-India Women’s Conference and the 
innumerable sectional and communal organisations, as a separate 
activity, gives shape and form to this aspiration on the part of Indian 
women to play their legitimate and rightful part in building up Hew 
India. Individual women in India have gone forth as pioneers, and 
have proved the possibility of women taking part in public move- 
ments and organizing them. The first Indian name that appears of 
these pmneers, was that of Pandita Ramabai, a Marhatta lady. Mrs. 
Annie Besant s many-sided activities must have been an inspiration 
to many women, the products of modern education in India. Educa- 
tion iiaci been accepted as the very lever of all progress, and in this 
activity women’s contributions have b.mn many and varied, both in 
quantity and quality. 

To-day all these are found synthesized in the All-India Women’s 
Conterence. Its history is an interesting story. As in other parts of 
AlMndk worid SO in India time-forces, to use a hackneyed phrase 
Women’s explanatory of the many developments in social 

Conference ute, have Compelled men to call in women to council, on the 
1 * * per^ps, that two heads are better than one. The 

latest report of the All-India Women’s Conference has it that the 
original stimulus” of the idea was 


appaa made by tho Director of Pablio laalraofciott, Bwgal, at a prize-giving 
f totiOE of the Betlmne CoUege, Oaloutfca, in which he Pallet on Indian Vwel to 
With one voice wh^ they want,(m$ kmp an telUng w till thm get 
A. L. Hiude-Jcoper, an ex-Pnnoipal of Bethcme feegs,. ...... .made use m 
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as the basis of two articles wliioh weio published m 8tri DJiarma^ the monthly 
magazmo of tho ‘Women’s Indian Association ” 

This appeal and the two articles in the Stji BJiarma led Mrs. 
Margaret E. Cousin, Secretary of tho Women^s Indian Association, 
Adyar (Madras) to address an appeal in the autumn of 1926 to women 
all over the country “to form local committees and hold Constituent 
Conferences in each of the provinces and in certain other clearly 
defined districts and Indian States, for the purpose of declaring their 
views on problems of education/^ In response to this appeal Consti- 
tuent Conferences were held in 22 places during the months of September 
to December 1926. And the wide and lively enthusiasm evoked by 
these conferences was solidified in the 1st. session of the All India 
■Women's Conference hold at Poona on the 5th to 8th January 
1927, with Her Highness Maharani Chimnabai Gaekwad, Maharani of 
Baroda as President. The resolutions passed related to matters educa- 
tional only, except the resolution on early“inarriago> and another in 
support of Sir Harising GouPs Age-of-consent Bill* This extension 
of interest has widened at every session, till to-day no subject of 
national interest is outside the purview of tho Conference, as its “sec- 
tioip'^ and “sub-committees^' testify. There are the educational and 
social “sections^^ ; there are the Sarda Act sub committee, tho Indige- 
nous Industries Sub-Committee, Rural Reconstruction Sub-Committee, 
and the Sub-Committee on Labour. Women’s education in all its 
stages, social usages that stand in the way of individual and social 
development, and women working in mines, and factories and mills arc 
the concern of the appropriate committees which study the problems 
connected therewith and deal with them. 


There have been ten sessions of the Conferences, the last held being 
at Trivandrum, the capital city of Travancore in tho last week oi 
December 1936, The second session (1928) was held at Delhi, Her 
Highness the Begum mother of Bhopal presiding ; the third (1929) at 
Patna, Her Highness the Dowager Rani of Mandi presiding ; the fourth 
(1930), at Bombay, Mrs. Sarojini JSfaidu presiding ; the fifth (1931) at 
Lahore. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi presiding ; the sixth (1932) at 
Madras, Mrs. P._ K. Ray presiding ; the seventh (1933) at Lucknow, 
Lady Ramanbhai Neelkanth presiding ; the eighth at Calcutta, Lady 
Abdul^ Quadir presiding ; the ninth at Karachi, Mrs. Rustomji Furidouji 
presiding. The tenth session was presided over by Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi of Travancore. 


There was an appropriateness in the All-India Women’s Conference 
holding its session in Kerala, of which Travancore forms an important 
nidt,—- Kerala which is known as “Penmalayam”-— “Women’s 
TMVRucore Malayalam.” The social polity based on the matriarchal 
system makes woman the head and fountain of all 
power and beneficence ; succession is traced through her. 
The tenth session was thus held in the right atmosphere where woman's 
experience as the head of a State, as the head of family and social life 
could pointy out to lessons of eflScienoy and on equity which ought 
to be the guide and ideal of the woman’s movement in India. These 
the Maharani-Fresidont brought out vividly in her address, 
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The All India Women’s Conference is a non-party and a non- 
partisan organization. Fortunately for itself it had not to struggle for 
Political the political recognition of women in India ; that recogni” 
Affiliation tion had been won by the groat war for British women, and 

of the their Indian sisters enjoy the fruits of the labours of the 

Conference Dgsp^rds and Pankhursts. The principle that woman has 
of right a place in the making of laws as she has in the making of 
the home has been recognized. Indian women have now to work for 
details some of which they embodied in their Memorandam to the 
Franchise Committee set up in connection with the Hoaro schemo of 
constitutional changes for India. The claim of Indian women “to fight 
elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates,” as 
also that with regard to “adult suffrage,” and for “no reservation of 
seats for women as such” — none of them has ' een accepted by the 
Government. The “communal decision” of the “National Government” 
of Britain has disappointed these “clear” demands of Indian women. 

The activities of the Conference are coming into contact with 
centres of Indian life hitherto neglected by educated women. Dirt, 
The Future disease and ignorance smother healthy growth in India ; 

when educated women come face to face with them, their 
removal will become possible and the “life beautiful” will emerge out of 
them. Then will Indian women contribute “their due share in the task of 
Nation-building” as they do to-day in building and keeping up homes. 

We have tried to trace India’s evolution in course of a hundred 
years of British rule. The immediate past, the last fifteen years, has 
witnessed an upheaval, the “high audacity” of which has 
eye-opener to both the rulers and the ruled. 

& After The period which is covered by the present volume of 
the “Annual Register” is marked by calm after a storm — ■ 
the storm that blowod on the wake of the two Civil Disobedience 
Movements. The first started under Mahatma Gandhi’s personal 
direction ; after his incarceration the momentum received from him 
carried it through to almost the end of 1930 ; during the latter months 
the driving force was imparted by Pandit Matilal Nehru, one of the 
patricians of an earlier generation with its faith in British generosity 
and statesmanship intact through many disappointments. To Matilaljl 
the Punjab under Sir Michael O’Dwyer was a revelation. Since then 
the old man knew no respite from fight, and he died fighting. His 
contemporary, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, stands as a rock# the 
symbol of India’s eternal quest of freedom and of peace. The 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact secured a temporary truce ; it was valuable aS an 
indication of the true path to reconciliation between the rulers and the 
ruled, not for any immediate and tangible gain. 

What this path is has been sketched by J. Ooatmau in his book 
— “Years of Destiny” .• 

“As long as the Indian feels that they are being treated not only fairly, Tbiit as 
equals, they are not a diBBoult people to deal witli, and Lord Irwin’s tinpreoedenied 
action had given the Indian peope the strongest possible assurance that he, at any 
rate, was not going to allow any false notion of prestige to stand in the way of his 
dealing with any of their leaders on terms wMoh they oomd accept without any possible 
feelings of resentment” 
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Lord Willingdon succeeded to the Irwin method. He spoke of his 
ambition to go down to history “as the first constitutional Governor-general” 
in India, But fate decreed otherwise. He was not, to quote the words 
of an^ American ^^author, perhaps temperamentally, perhaps forced by 
policy, * one to adopt the Conference method in the manner 
of his predecessor”. Therefore do we find him rejecting Mahatma 
Gandhrs offer as carried in his wire of 29th. December I931~~“whether 
you expect me to see you and receive guidance from you as to the 
course I am to pursue in advising the Congress”, The historian of 
India need^not go further than the American writer in his judgment 
on Lord "Willingdon^s regime. 


His Excellency Lord Linlithgow does not come to the country as a 
stranger”. He came to India as Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Commission, and got to know something of the 
Linlithgow people. His interest in agricultural 

life and progress in his own country finds outlets 
and opportunities for wider service to the 
teeming agricultural population in India. His meeting a batch of 
Deccani agriculturists on landing in Bombay as Governor-General 
18 significant of developments in rural life. In his first speech broad- 
,9^ India and addressed to all classes he exhorts the 
Service” to “know your villages”, and offers a new interpreta- 
tion of their duties in eloquent words-~“Por you in your own genera- 
feon it remains abundantly true that the tent is mighter limn the pen”. 
Ihese words of Lord Linlithgow convey to us hints of a now 
policy which he desires to pursue in India, Whether this policy is 
inspired by personal inclination or by the necessities of a State where 
agriculturists form the majority of the population, it is not necessary 
to enquire now. In the long role of British administrators in India 
one other name only emerges who was sincerely interested in agricul- 
lural life and progress ; it is Lord Mayors. During his tenure of 
office the Department of Commerce and Agriculture was inaugurated. 

State in India was the biggest landlord, a *great forest proprietor,” 
and a great mineral proprietor”. The exploitation of these riches was 
part of the duty of the ^administration co-operatively with British en- 
terprise. ^ Lord Mayo was the first to realise the importance, financial 
and political, of this dual function. His insight into Indians agricultur- 
al condition, and methods of its improvement, is acutely expressed in 
his notes : 


I do not Imow what is precisely meant by ‘amoniao manure’. If it means 
Guano, supor-phospliate or any artificial product of the kind, we might as well ask 
the people of India to manure their ground with champagne”. 

Again, in another note, he writes : 

“In connection with agrioulturo we must he careful of two things. First, we 
must not ostentatiously tell native husbandmen to do things which they have been 
doing for oenturiGS, Second, we must not tell them to do things which they oan’t do, 
and have no means of doing. In either case, they will laugh at us, and they will 
learn to disregard really usoful advance when it is given”. 


We do ^ not know if these warnings of Lord Mayo’s were called 
forth by experts” or enthusiasts in his time in India. The same 
warnings have need of repetition by Lord Linlithgow to the “experts” 
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and enthusiasts who have been crowding into India at the invitation of 
the Government. 

“The cultivator tilling his fields remains as ever the backbone of 
this country and the foutidation of her prosperity'’^ said Lord Linlithgow 
in reply to the address of the Bombay Corporation. 
The peasantry of India on whose shoulders rest the 
huge fabric of a modern government are, however, un- 
equal to maintaining this burden. Long ago Lord Cromer 
(he was then Evelyn Baring) recognized that India could support at 
best a cheap despotism. And British rule, however benevolent, is a 
very costly despotism, or bureaucracy if one must have it so. Over 
and above this, a debt of Es. 1^800 crores is crushing all hope and all 
initiative out of him whose life is a long-drawn question between a 
crop and a crop”. And the government of Lord Linlithgow must look 
on helpless faced by a poverty as wide as this, and a distress which 
centuries have taught the trick of remaining mute and silent. Other 
countries may do brave things for the relief of unemployment ; we in 
India have nothing better than the vaguest of idea of unemployment 
figures in the country. The government cannot show any better know- 
ledge in the matter. Rural decay is a fact and continues to be s \ for 
men flee from decay. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
which hopes to successfully battle with this decay by reviving rural 
industries, by its “planned campaign for the uplift of the ryot,” will 
need the goodwill and the co-operation of all. The conditions of 
successfully enlisting that good-will and co-operation have yet to bo 
fulfilled. Debt Redemption and Conciliation Acta can touch but the 
fringe of the problem. Rural credit has been shaken by these Acts, and 
Land Mortgage Banks under State-control will take decades to take shape 
and be able to meet even a moiety of the whole demand for agricultural 
short-time credit. Co-operative banks play a very insignificant part in 
offering facilities to the peasantry in need of cash. The Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Coramittoo's majority report present certain figures 
which are revealing in this connection. In Bombay the financial require- 
ment of the agricultural population was Rs. 32 ororos 60 lakhs ; the co- 
operative organisations supplied about Rs, 3 eroroa 20 lakhs. In Bengal 
the short and medium term need was for Rs. 96 crores, as against Rs, 
4 crores supplied. In Madras no provincial estimate was forthcoming ; 
in its absence the estimate of the Tanjore district helped to arrive at 
an idea ; the cost of one crop of paddy in the wot delta area was Rg. 
3 crores 50 lakhs ; the co-operative societies supplied Ra, 17 lakhs 60 
thousand. In face of these needs, and the widening responsibilities that 
provincial governments are preparing themselves to assume, the contro- 
versies over the Niemeyer report and the heart-burning and provincial 
jealousies developed, appear how unreal and how petty! 

Economists, administrative or theoretical, have been trying to stir 
up public opinion to the danger of over -population in the country. 

Ov.r-Bo.«- wUl number 

lation aUnem- whtch thc present national income will be 

pioyment Unable to maintain. The pessimist among them say that 
•t . • IT problem of relieving the growing pressure on tm, 
soil IB insoluble and that the fullest industrial development cannot hopo 
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to absorb more than 30 lakhs of workers, that is making provision 
for the maintenance of one crore and a half of men, women and 
children. In 1921 an estimate showed that there were about 5 crorcs 
agriculturists who have been forced out of their lands. How few of 
these have found employment ? A question which none can give a 
satisfactory reply to. Indian Society has never cared to consciously 
trouble its head over this problem, depending on nature and uature^’s 
Hod to establish a satisfactory relation and proportion between feeding 
mouths and provision for food. To such a society those warnings and 
Gxhortations*--‘'what are they but “bourgeoise” economics, inspired by 
communal considerations I When the political future of the country is 
to be ruled by communal votes, every community must strive to return 
an increasing number at each successive census* to the confusion of all 
economists. Communal cries will fill hungry mouths. How does his 
Excellency Lord Linlithgow ^ propose to cure this madness? In a letter 
of his addressed to the heads of provincial governments appear the 

words : “ tliero^ is no point in trying to improve the breed of 

cattle if the fodder is not there for their nourishment”. The same 

question with the substitution of the word “men” for “cattle”, is writ 
large over India, waiting for a reply. 

Lord Linlithgow has succeeded to a political stale-mate in the 

country. The Indian National Congress may cease from troubling, and 

may be at rest from weariness. But the dissatisfaction 
PTOspect Congress voices, has it ceased or has it sought 

^ rest ? Reply to this question must be the quest of his 

Excellency. What the Government of India Act of 1936 
was intended to secure for British interests Lord Linlithgow knows , 
for it is partly his handi-work. What it secures to India we can 

imagine. The British Parliament is anxious to endow Indians with 
“real responsibility for Indian social conditions”. Social conditions 
to-day are incapable of divorce from economic and political factors. 
These economic and political factors have not been made amenable to 
Indian initiative and Indian control. How Lord Linlithgow proposes 
to shape these within the frame-work of the Government of India Act 
only the future can show. It would be unjust to anticipate develop- 
ments and pass judgment thereon. Lord Linlithgow also is not free ; 
hie must fit himself into the system which has passed through many 
transformations. But the spirit of domination that has informed its 
activities in connection with the “dependent” parts of the empire 
remains, retaining its old-time vigour. This is the meaning of the 
“safeguards” which Lord Linlithgow must defend in the interests of 
Britain. Bearing in mind even all this, there will be few Indians who 
cannot respond to his appeal to remember him in their prayers, 
( Specially contributed by Sj. Suresh Chandra Deb, ) 



King George the V’s Reign 


Ea-rly Lipa 

His Most Excellent Majesty Geoige V, Emg of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas and Emperor of India was the only surviving son 
of King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra. He was born at Marlborough House, 
London on June 3, 1865, and when four years old he and his elder brother, Prince 
Albert Victor, who was two years his senior, were placed under the tutorship of the 
Rev. John Neale Dalton, the curate of Sandiingham 

In the yeai 1877, Prince George was sent with his elder brother the late Duke of 
Clarence to the Britannia, there to be trained for a naval career, The brothers were 
as dissimilar in appeaiance as in temperament— the elder fiagile of frame, thoughtful 
and pensive , the younger (Prince Qeoiga) though not very robust physically, fall 
of vigour, high-spinied with an under-current of misohievons humour They were 
placed in the tutoiial charge of Mr Lawless, and except for the fact that they were 
berthed m sepaiate cabin, shared the ordinary lite and routiue of tho ship. It was 
not an easy loutine by any means, for the lads weie on deck at half-past six, and 
had to use their muscles as well as brains They were taught the humblor arts of 
seamanship— the management of sailing boats, saii-making, ropo-sphoing and other 
duties essential for a naval oareei. The two Princes remained on the Britannia for 
about two years, and dining the whole of the time the vessel was stationary in the 
River Dart 

Their coarse on the Britannia completed, the two Princes wore sent to H. M. 8. 
Baeohante to learn then business m great waters and see the wonders of the world, 
especially those of the Butish Empire. Prince George was then just over fourteen, 
and was a lively dashing lad with a reputation among his comrades for dash and. 
masterfulness. They wont first to the west Indies, crossed back to the island off 
West Africa, rounded the Gape, went south to Australia, and thence to Fiji, Yokahama 
Hongkong and Singapore, leturning home via the Baez Canal, with an excursion 
ashore into the Holy Laud. Thus by the time he was sixteen Prince George had seen 
far more of the woild and its divers races than had ever any Prince of the West or 
the Bast. 

Prince George took to the life with a zest that was to make him one of the best 
naval officers of his time, and he was an excellent mathematician, with the makings 
of a semoi wrangler.^ 

At the close of this tour in 1882 the brothers separated. Prmoe Gaorge, who 
remained in the naval service was appointed to H. M. S. Canada, comraanded by 
Captain Dnrrant, on the North American and W est Indian Station, and was promoted 
sub-lieutenant. On his return home he passed through the Royal Naval (College at 
Greenwich and the gunneiy and torpedo schools, being promoted lieutenant in 1886. 

A year later he was appointed to H. M. 8. Thunderer of tho Mediterranean 
Squadron, and was subsequently transferred to H. M. S. Dreadnought and H. M. 8. 
Alexandra. In 1889 ^ he joined the flagship of the Channel Squadron, H. M. 8, 
Northumberland and in that year was in command of torpedo boat No, 79 for the 
naval manoeuvers. In 1890 ha was put.m command of the gunboat H. M, S. Thrmh 
for service on the North Amedoan and West Indian Station. After his promotion aS 
Commander in 1891 he oommissioned H. M. S. Melampus, the command of which he 
relinquished on the death of his biother, Albert Victor, the Duka of Olarenoe, in 
January 1892, since his duties as eventual heir to the Crown precluded from devot- 
ing himself exolosively to the Navy. He was promoted Captain in 1893, Rear- 
Admiral in 1901, and "Vice-Admiral in l903. 

The Prince obtained his promotion to the Thrush by a fine bit of setaanship 
during the^ naval raanoouvres of 1899, when he was in charge of one of the torpedo 
boats and in a driving gale off the Irish coast snooeeded in rescuing a disabled 
consort. 

In November, after a visit to Ireland, he was stricken by an attack of enteric 
fever. The Princess of Wales was in Bnssia at the time, and the Prince took upon 
kmself the sup en^endence of Ms son’s nursing, and hardly left his bedside till 
Princess arrived, Happily Pnnoe George recovered, but he had hardly done so wflillJ; 
a tetrible blow fell on the happy family at Sandriaghaw. Ihe JOoke of 
11 
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(Prince Eddy) caugM a dull early in January, whidi quicMy took a serious turn. 

we^nrplaced^Pu^^^ George in direct succession to the thime, and he 
assumed liis new responsibilities with a seiiousness for which he was hardly credited 
dur ng his breezy sailor days. It also meant giving up his active career in the 
great disappointment to him, for although he occasionally got to 
sea again, it was only at iiregular inteivals. , f -v. uio 

After his Inothei’s death Prince George was created Duke of /yoik, and 
marriage became a question of gieat importance and interest, not only to the Royal 
Pamilv, but to the nation at large . , i j. 

Thwe was a umveisal feeling of satisfaction when it was announced that he was 
engaged to an English Princess, the only daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Teck 
Of all the ladies of the Royal Family there was none more popular and beloved than 
Pnnoess Mary of Cambridge, Duchess of Teck Her good naluie, sympathy, and un- 
tiring work m the cause of ohaiity endeared her to all classes. Rer daughter, Prin- 
cess -ViGtona Mary-Prinoess “May”, as she was then called-bi ought up in the sim- 
ple home life of White Lodge, Richmond, entered society with a strong claim on the 
Sections of public as her mother's daughter, and made the claim good by her own 
personal Cham and attractiveness. It is not surprising therefore, that the wedding 
Lused intense pleasiiie and enthusiasm. It was celebiated at the Chapel Royal, bt. 
James, on July 6, l893, in the presence of Queen Yictoiia. Ten princesses, a,ll grand- 
daughters of the quoen, attended the bride as bridesmmds. After the wedding ‘ the 
Duke and Duchess of Yoik took up their residence at York Cottage, Sandimgham, and 
at Yoik House, Bt. James’s ,, , „ n i nn t. i. 

Later in the year, they made some thing like a loyal progress to Edinburgh and 
York, and on their return commeuced that busy public life as repiesentaiive of the 
Grown, which fitted them so admirably foi the exalted position they were destined 
to occupy in the futuie. Every year was a continual round of laying foundation- 
stones, opening buildings, and attending public functions in London and the large 
manufacturing towns of England, varied by visits to l^e^and, Scotland and 

Meanwhile a new generation was growing up at York Cottage. On June 33, 1894, 
Prince Edward was boin at White Lodge. Prince Albert, now Duke of York, was 
horn on December 14, 1895, and Princess Mary came to grace the Queen's Diamond 
TnVHifiA in 1897 But a great grief came upon the family before the end of the 
Jubilee yoai, when the Duchess of Teck died at White Lodge on October 27, In 1900 
a third son Prince Henry, was born to the Duke and Duchess of York. 

For some time before the death of Queen Yictoria the idea of the Duke of York 
making a tour of the British Colonies had been under consideration and in the year 
1900 the plan took definite form. The loyal rally of the colonies to the help of the 
mother country in her hour of need m South Africa seemed to demand some xmog- 
mtion from tho Sovereign, and the opening of tlm first Parliament of the Australian 
Commonwealth was a fitting oppoitunity foi the Duke of Yoik to visit Australia. All 
the arrangoraents had already been made when Queen Yictona passed away in 
January llOl, but as it was by hei express desire that the Duke of York was under- 
taking the tout, it was not abandoned. On March 16, escorted by two cruisers, the 
Duke and Duchess of Ooinwali and York set sail m the Oiient liner 0»/»r comman- 
ded by a crew of the Royal Navy. At Gibraltar, Their Royal Highnesses were 
welcomed by Sir George White, and at Malta by Sir John Fisher. In Ceylon they 
were shown the sacred tooth of Budha, and the Duke was able to perform au act of 
of elemonoy by securing the letiirn of the exiled Arabi to his native land of Egypt. 
At Singapoie the Duke received the Malay Sultans and the Duchess received their 
wives On coming to the equator the Duke, although he had crossed the line before, 
good-humouredly submilled to the attentions of Ring Neptune, and took his “saving” 
md his ducking with a smile, pour en'^our agar lea mires. n • at, x 

The real business of the tour began at Melbourne. On May 9, in the great 
Exhibition building the Duke opened the first Parliament of the Australian Common- 
wealth and tho Union Jack was run up over every school in Australia, From 
Melbourne the Royal party proceeded to Ballarat, Sydney, and Brisbane. They 
inspected the mines, visited the stockmen in tho up-oountry stations, and in Queens- 
land vHtnessed a boomerang-throwing performance by the aborigines. At all the 
laige towns, both in Australia and New Zealand, the chief feature of their welcome 
was the parade of the school obildren and oadets. How many of these sturdy 
school bo4 were to give their lives for the Kmg aud Empire fifteen years later in 
Gallipoli, France and Palestine 1 
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The Duhe had many reminders of his Bacchante visit, such as the trees he and 
his brother planted at Melboarne ; but perhaps the one -which appealed most to his 
sporting instincts was the qnail shooting, reminiscent of the policeman’s “q.ixail call.” 

from Austialia the Ophtr steamed to New Zealand, and on Jane 4 arrived at 
Auckland, wheie the Duke and Duchess were welcomed by Mr Seddon, the premier. 
Perhaps the most interesting event in New Zealand was the visit to the native settle- 
ment when the Maori chief returned to the Duke all the presents they had received 
from Queen Viotoiia, to show how caiefully they have kept them Of course he gave 
them back again. Then followed a great demonstration of native songs and dances, 
which Their Royal Highnesses witnessed weaung the kiwi mats or mantles which 
had been piesented to them 

Prom Now Zealand the Ophir returned to Tasmania and Adelaide, and a cross- 
country railway journey was made to Peith and the mining district of Coolgarde. 

The voyage was continued via Mauiihus to South Afiica, where Natal and Cape- 
town were visited, and then across the Atlantic to Canada Great receptions await- 
ed them at Quebec, Ottawa and Montreal, and at these Canadian cities, as in Austialia 
and New Zealand, war medals were piesented to the troops who had fought m South 
Africa, and now and then a Victoria Cross was pinned on a proud and gallant breast. After 
a day spent in shooting the rapids with the “lumberman” came the long railway jour- 
ney to Winnipeg, and a visit to the Red Indian chief neai Calgary, then across the 
Rocky Mountains (the Duke riding on the “oow-catoher” of the engine), to Biitish 
Columbia aud Vancouver Island. The return journey gave the Royal party a change 
of seeing Toronto and the Palls of Niagara. 

On October 31, the Opkir left Halifax for home, and soon after arrival— on King 
Edward’s birthday, November 9— the Duke of Cornwall and Tork was created Piinoe 
of Wales and Earl of Chester 

A banquet was given at Guildhall on December 5 to welcome Their Royal High- 
nesses at home. In the course of his speech the Prince startled the assembly with 
that famous phrase “Wake up, England I” which next day was on everybody’s lips. 

As Duke of Cornwall, the heir to the throne had already done a great work in 
strengthening the bonds of union between the British Colonies and the motherland, 
and had widely increased his personal knowledge of that great Empire over which 
he was destined to rule. A.s Prince of Wales he began a career of usefulness at 
home as the right-hand man of the King. His position differed somewhat 
fiom that of his father dnnag the long reign of Queen Victoria. There was not now a 
monarch living in semi-retirement at Balmoral and Oshoine, but a real live King and 
Queen holding a brilliant court at Buckingham Palaoo and Windsor. But thei'e was 
no rivalry of opposition between the King and the Prince. The latter had his own 
private circle of friends, chiefly his old companions in the Navy, but he and the Prin- 
cess liked to he with the King and Queen when their engagements permitted, and 
were frequently to he seen at Sandringham and Windsor, and in the Highlands, 

To the Pleet also the King paid several visits, and though here he did not find the 
excitement and the same sense of nearness to the actual conflict, his old associations 
with the Navy and his intimate knowledge of the life of the Senior Sorvioa invested 
these visits with special interest for hum. Moreorer, though for long periods the 
perilous and unpretentious service of the Navy was receiving little attention from the 
general public, the King followed all its doings with close attention and an under- 
standing eye The sea Loida who had audience of the King had always to take great 
care that they were well -inf oimed. 

In every activity in which the Queen could collaborate with the King, Her Maj'esty 
was his indefatigable supporter. But there wore some feminine movements, like 
Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Crops aud the Needle-work Guild which were parti- 
cularly the Queen’s care, Her interest in snob movements was so real that she contrived 
to make their leaders feel that they were personally answerable to their Queen for the 
efficient discharge of their duties, and that achievement bad a remarkable influence on 
the organisations to which she lent her name or patronage. 

At about three o’clock on the morning of 7th May, 1910, the Admiralty yacht 
^MnchantresSf’’ making for Plymouth from the coast of Spain, received a wireless 
message of eueh a nature that it was taken at once to the cabin in wliioh the Prime 
Minister, Mr. As^nith, was sleeping. It was a message which fully justified the 
urgency with which it was transmitted, 

“I am deeply grieved,” it ran, “to inform you that my beloved father, the King, 
passed away peacefully to-night. 

George 
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After receiving such nev?’s it was impossible for the Prime Minister to resume 
his rest. He dressed and went up on the deck to reflect upon the meaning of these 
tidings, which had fallen upon him with shocking suddenness Such an event had 
been so little anticipated that, barely a week ’■ago, Mr. Asquith had set out with the 
East Loid of the Admiialty (Mr Reginald McKenna) for a visit to Gibialtar The 
first intimation that the King’s health was anything but normal had been received 
the pievious day For a first bulletin it was distinctly alarming, for it was described 
the King’s condition as “most critical.’’ At once the yacht had been turned about, 
and it was making for England with all speed when the fateful news was received 
On his meditations under the stars as the ship cut its wav thiough calm waters, 
the Pi me Minister recorded later • “I felt bewildered, and indeed stunned At a 
most anxious moment in the fortunes of the State we had lost, without warning or 
preparation, the Sovereign whose ripe experience, tiained sagacity, equitable judgment 
and unvarying consideration counted for so much His successois, with all his fine 
and engaging qualities, was without political experience. We were nearing a crisis 
without example in our constitutional history." 

Asquith, never a man to use the language of sensation, did not exaggerate the 
gravity of the political situation m which King Geoige came to the thione 

It was, as Asquith said, “a crisis without example.” At no time had the House 
of Lords rejected the Budget and thus challenged the right of the Commons to con- 
trol the finances of the country. 


Ohallenge 10 Loeds 

The Loids had previously rejected some measures put foiwaid by the Libeial 
Government, and Liberals had begun to feel that the right of the Loids to thwart 
the elected Government of the day should be challenged in decisive fashion Because 
the Peeis had always looked upon the Budget as something exempt fiom their veto, 
the Government chose the Budget as the measure that would provide the test case. 
They planned it to goad the Peers, and it succeeded. Once the Lords began to talk of 
rejocting it, the only anxiety of the Liberals was lest the Peers should change thoir 
minds and thus deprive the Ministry of an issue upon which they could dissolve 
Parliament and ask the country as to whether this veto of the Peers was consistent 
with a system of democratic government. 

There were wise Conservatives who saw Ihe peril in which the Lords were placing 
themselves. Better swallow the Budget now than be obliged later to wash with a cup of 
hemlock. To invite an election, they argued, would he to give a new lease of life 
to a Government whose popularity was already suffering after four years of office. 
But the Lords did not heed these advisers. They rejected the Budget. Parliament 
was dissolved and, in January 1910, the Liberals came back to office ; but dependent 
for their majority upon the Irish Nationalists who did not care for the JBirdget and were 
interested only in self-government for Ireland. Still the Liberals maintained that 
they had secured a mandate to abolish the veto of the House of Lords. 

After that, of course, the lords let the Budget pass. But worse was to oomo, so 
far as they were concerned. They would he faced by a Bill which would limit 
very drastically their power over all future legislation. In other words, as an 
effective Chamber, they would be invited to commit suicide. 

And suppose they refused ? 

That was where King Edward was drawn into this very dangerous situtation. He 
would be advised by his Ministers to create a sufficient number of new peers (about 
800) to overwhelm the conservative majority in the Lords and thus ensure the 
passage of the measure. 

Before the January election the possibility of his receiving that advice was con- 
sidered by King Edward, but he cherished the hope that if the Liberals were 
returned, the House of Lords would not allow the situation to drift to a deadlock 
that could be solved only by such a fantastic procedure. But should the worst 
come to the worst he would not take the decisive step unless another election were 
held in which the terms ot the Bill for reforming the Lords was before the conntry. 

The Liberals having come back, and the Lords having passed the Finance Bill, the 
^[uestion of curbing the power of the Peers became the next issue. At this stage 
in the development of the crisis King Edward died. 

"What would be the attitude towards this grave problem of the new Monarch who, 
“with all his fine and engaging qualities was without political expeiienoe." Much 
hung upon his personal view and handling of the situation, because there was no 
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oatagonoal pledge from King Edward that could be considered binding upon his 
successoi 

The accession of King Geoige improved the atmosphere somewhat. Everyone 
conoeined m the contioversy showed a spoitsmanhke sympathy with him in the 
inheritance of this thorny problem In such an atmosphere it was possible, with 
the King’s active encouragement, to bring the parties into.conference on the subject 
with a view to an agieed solution. 

Foi pait of the summei, and again after the vacation, on into the late 
autumn, repieseritatives of the paities labouied in secret to find a way out of the 
impasse, but m November Asquith was obliged to lepoit to the King that agree- 
ment was impossible The ciisis, after subsiding, had attained another peak. The 
King was informed that his Ministers weie not willing to continue unaor the old 
conditions of veto, noi oould they advise him to dissolve Parliament unless they had 
the “reasonable assurance” of the King that, if neoessaiy, he would use his powers 
of peer-making to swamp the lesistance of the House of Lords. 

It was an unhappy situation for the new Soveieign, but obseived Asquith, 
have nevei seen the King to better advantage” What impressed the Prime Minister 
was the way m which the King listened to reasoned argument, recognised that for 
neither his Mmisteis nor himself was there any course but the one advised. At the 
King’s wish, the new Parliament Bill was put before the House of Lords before the 
dissolution, and m December the country was m the throes of a genet al election 
for the seoond time in that eventful year. 

In thoory, the plan was simple. If the Libeials weie leturned, it would mean 
that the Bill for rofoi ming the Loids had been considered and approved by the 
country , and, after that, suiely the Lords would submit without compelling the 
King to make Peers by the handled. If the Conservatives came back, then the 
Bill had been killed by the people , and no peer-making would be necessary. 

What happened was that the paities returned in the same numbeis as previously. 

The election did not show that swing of opinion in one way or the other which 
would have made for peace. So tho wi angle continued with even greater asperity. 

Woist of all, the King’s name was bandied about the political arena. A lesser 
man might have been tempted to inteivene pexsonally, to breathe tho spirit of com- 
promise and endeavour to find a formula of agieement. It seemed the natural thing 
for the King to do. But it would have beeen constitutionally improper. 

There weie many, very many, outsido the lanks of tho Government who would 
have liked audience of tho King with a view to advising him. But the King has 
only one set of political advisers— the Government Not until he had ascertained 
that theio would be no objection fiora the Prime Minister did His Majesty receive 
oven Lord Lansdowuc, tho Leader of tho Conservatives in the House of Lords, and 
then only to obtain a first-hand report of the views of the dissentient Peers and not 
to hear advice. 

The Lords fought to the last. So probable did it seem that the King would have 
to act, that Asquith drew up a list of those who would provide the remforoements 
for the Upper house. Nevertheless, to the cry of, “Shall we perish in the dark by 
onr own hands, or in the light, kindled by our enemies ?” the Peers gave way, and, 
in the words of one commentator, disappointed three hundred commoners who were 
“trembling on the brink of ennoblement.” 

Six years later when the solution of another vexations problem had been reached, 
the King wiote to his Prime Minister, “You and I have passed through some stre- 
nuous and critical times, and once again, thank God, we have “weathered the storm.” 
The political upheaval of 1910-11 was tne first of those oiises ; and, for the King, 
it must have been the moat difficult, not only because he was new to his respon- 
sibilities, but also beoanse the stress of it fell where human nature is weakest. fiSie 
situation called not so much for action, but for infi,nite patience and restraint The 
natural instinct of a man called to an exh^ted offloe is to exeioise his powers. In this 
the King was required, right at the outset of his reign, to show an unfailing aware- 
ness of the limitations of his authority, to tread very closely to the boundary of 
his powers without ever setting a loot over the line. And that he did with supreme 
success. 

Later, the King’s relationship towards his Ministers was different in one import- 
ant respect from what it was in those earlier times. Then he was a new Sovereim 
surrounded by Ministers who had long expenenoe of statesmanship, Afterwards he 
had the experience of a quarter of a century at his command. Because of the JEjng’s 
aloofness &om party interests people did not think readily of the unique, stow of 
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i, which informed his mind when he dealt with 


knowledge, of measures and of 
affairs of State. 

^ who had been continuously in office for twenty' 

ye years afforded an estimate of the aocumulated flTnAriAni'*^ -wrhinH tttoc? 


ux it X’rimfc3 MlJIiSter «««. K/uoi* uujutmuuuaiv m uiikjh rnr rwHnrv-. 

estimate of the aocumulated experience wiich was at the Kin^s 
a ‘ JPsi’wd a pocession of statesmen of differing schools of thought, 

wifh e^cpert in political matters, discussed with the Eing—intimately, privately W 
mala a* forSahlATif 1 country. Overseas statesmen whose names would 

formidable catalogue had similar talks with the King, while foreign Sovereigns, 

Sails problems of the work at large! 

ifs mISv ? serve, no last ditch of party pride or policy to defefd, 

• fl cf mmd which many of his political visitors envied and 

YX to th6 oLntrnndtt6 ™pi™ “ Passta raa Ugh was of unostimablo 

mattara^aabmffS consoiontious study of all the 

Of busfnS which ISaI his remarkable grasp of the essentials of every piece 

rsirwhlinn, to dJseuss with him. The late Lord Brentford 

person wit ? t « mind quick to appreciate whether the 

ffaf +L ir ^ couferrmg had mastered his case. It was he who said 

sooi fiudSsrt in a aTemml ^adequately prepared would 

toe mass of papers which the King 
fho Majesty lost no time m dealing with them. At a morning audienoi^ 

«l?n55 ^ matter with his Home Secretary. “Sir,” s5l “S’ in 

“nm’fo +’ toat matter to the Cabinet only yesterday afternoon.” 

Qmte true,” replied the King, “but 1 read it yesterday evening.'’ ^ 
from ® business-like proceeding was obvious 

cSrned wJ.® fnl lhS oLEis Majesty and oflhe siatosmeu 

SS of hiTnlh?? hSi’ ® li® dealing with subjects which could be dis- 

posaa or by action between their respective secretaries. 

Eysi OF Gbeat Var 

toe King adopted his routine to meet the exigenoies of the 
mor&and iff ^om his bed in the small hours of the 

consultation with the Prime Minister 
i-n D Secretary to Sir Edward Grey) about an eleventh-hour 

telegram to Russia that might turn the scales in favour of peace. 
ixAAAla person recognized that the lives of the King and Queen would 

MaSierhif +i!® their private conversations. If their 

iSInl Lota toeir guard, always thinking of the possibility of pub- 

lication before they uttered a word, there would have been an end to that natorfi.1 

thSlvesInTormed^^ of possible for the King and Queen to keep 

bS a tSle S that was going on in the workaday life of tlio country, 

tic of thl Finn fLn I.? i toese none was more oharacteriL 

OveLeas gSoLov 1®"?, told of the first visit to the Palaco of a newly appointed 
mil of hiimWe to receive a knighthood. He was a Labour 

Sot die SL S® I ^®to0r m the furniture trade, of which 

when tie ""^^tor had regarded the visit with trepidation, and 

MSS aM em3? ®“ tonnd himself rongue-tied with nervous- 

STendfv SSion anSf King took his arm in the most 

SrSe? Iflf +iv i tom to a more intimate room with the remark : “Come along 
“Affe’on tL lLlf„^ton0t-magng--not my sort, but your’s.” And they dil ^ 
Queen vfctoriaKin?GpnrL^®^®^^ '• Tennyson, after a conversation with 
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“ade so to say, befoie the Elood-before the catastrophe of 
the Great War and the piofoand changes m the social and political atmosphere which 
have xesulted from the Montagn-Chelmsfoid Reforms ^imubpnero wnion 

It IS difficult to lealize the comparative tranquillity which pi evaded in India 
espeoially at a lima ot the first Disconteat Vaohoally no™tat Pot 
tioal agitation had not advanced beyond the mildest constitutional methods and this 
Bengal had produced an excitement greater than 
had been witnessed since the Ilbeit Bill. .Boycott, it is true, had beeTborn.. . 1 _ 

Eiest Oaloutia. Yisit 

precautions were of course taken in 1905-06 for the protection of Their 
Royal Highness all over India, but, like other members of the ^ Royal E amilv the 
Prince (as he then was) and even the Princess (now Qneen Mary) defied the ^nobrn 
measures and came into close contact with then subjects This was actually^ the 
nf Tha Pageant was staged on the Calcutta Maidan ui honour 

n i enormous concourse numbering auv 

?ofeCS‘Hous“ 

reheaised eifeot was Their Majesties own idea, and it made a maiked impression on 
^00'! violently stiiied by the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
nhaJil provmcos annonnoed in connextion with that 

spectre of anarchist entries had also been piesent for several years 
^ concern for Their Majesties on this account ^ 

created in Benpl by the Impertial visit in 1911-12 was extra- 
^ million people fiom |the districts flocked into Calcutta— some of 
them the poorest and most ignorant of their kmd-all eager to obtmn 
is, a glimpse of the face of the Badskah (Emperor)-foi they believed S it wnnM 

on the Maidan who had come to Calcutta fiom a great distance for this nurnose 3 
“ Tteir Majeate whoa they Same out from the aefS'^t tht 

Gbbax DeitHi Dxtrbae 

ni- Durbar at Delhi was au unforgettable oxpeiienco. For nearly a month 

were encamped m and rohnd the Ridge, S evarTS 
other tamaahas loading up to and away from iha 
® gorgeous spoctaole, which has been recorded 
by pen and brush m a thousand descriptions. Its most sensational faatiir« ^ 
unexpected announoement that the oapftal was to be changed from c£tta to dS 
-a surpnse which had been prepared m secret by Lord Hardinge S Lord OreJS 
and was now thurst into the mouth of His Majesty. It was a miterstroke of T? 

the change having been announced by the ^mg-EmSr in person there 
could ^0 no undoing it But the indignation and excitement which it aroused in 
creased the anxieties of those respowible for Their Majesties’ safety. How 
were the precautions taken at Delhi in 19 11 , was moved a year later when 
Haidinge himself was bombed and nearly killed while riding uo the Qandh? Phnwic nn 
an^ele^W during what was intended ?o be hrSst'Spl^ant 

King George, it may be mentioned, made his entry on horseback and surroundAd 
gsnerals that it wm a little diffioult to pick out His M^esty from 
the red-coated horse-men surrounding him. uom 

® Queen enjoyed their visits to the great centres there 

of^NeLf^wCmS^A^ George s lowest hours in India were® spent in the’jung^S 
of Hepal, where he shot tiger and IivedT the simple life of the hunter for a fortSIhf 
E® which aooompauied the King found him delightful company and sdd 

his reputation as a marksman was well sustained. aau saia 

In an article on political development in India during the late King’s reien the 
° a the Durbar was pregnant wA meaning^’ 

I ^ re^^arned from his earlier visit to India, he had laid great 

& Indian problems with sympathy and understanl- 

S’ * ^ meant those wor^ was emphasmod by the ahndanb^ 

meat of 1911, The men of the Indian Army heoattoe eligible for ae moShiffi# 
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prized of all military deoorationg Large grants weie to be made for the promotion 
of popular education. Above all the capital of Bntish India was to be tiansfened 
fiom Calcutta, emphatically the oreatioa of British blood and energy, to the most 
famous of all the capitals of India— to Delhi, the city of Indian Imperial tradition. 

Many missed at the time the tine significance of the decision , but event after 
event has since driven it home It meant the coming transformation of that all- 
Bntish Government which had dominated India for ovei a century, which had 
recognized the administration, which had suppressed internal wars, which had 
secured the highways for unaimed travelleis, and which, by the precept of educa- 
tion and the example of high ideals, had bieathed new spiiit into a gieat country, 
exhausted, impoverished, and demoialised hy the collapse of its Goveinment and the 
conflicts of its peoples. 

The development of the ideas implicit m his Majesty’s announcements at Delhi 
forms the outstanding featuie of the King’s reign in India It is needless to recite 
the details of the measures taken all those years ago, or of those since taken. But 
the multiplication of Indians in the Sei vices, the piogiessive limitation of tho 
numbeis of Englishmen recruited, the formation of exclusively Indian mihtaiy units, 
the revival of the old Indian Marine under the proud title of the Royal Indian Navy 
and the creation of an Indian Plying Coips aie all .striking evidences of the changed 
attitude, while the recognition on all hands of Dominion status as the goal of Biitish 
statesmanship makes the Kmg-Emperor’s reign the most remaikable period of Indian 
political history 

"While on the political side the developments of the last quarter of a century 
have been of outstanding importance, the physical memouals aie no less striking 
Poremost among them must always be leokoned the creation of the new capital Not 
vary long ago the visitor would have legarded Delhi as a city belonging together to 
the past. Perhaps no spot on earth has been more often soaked m blood, or offers 
more reminders of the vanity of riohes and the transience of power. 

^ Of Mogul might there remain one splendid and many deserted tombs , of past 
magnificence of the only living emblems are the golden crested hoopoes playing on 
the lawns of the palace. But all the old cities of Delhi grew up under the shadow 
and protection of fortresses. The new one lies open to the world, cunningly planned, 
a superb monument to the power which an unnumbered multitude of Indians helped to 
establish, and which they would not willingly see fall Here at all events is an 
answer to those ouhos who used to oomplam that the memouals of British ruJo in 
India were utilitarian only, for the New Delhi is an unquestioned work of genius. 

And yet ought we have beeu ashamed if our memorials had after all been merely 
useful? Dalhousie planumg the first railways of India and laying out its lines of 
telegraphs, was acoomplishiug work of which the greatness, as measuied by results, 
we can still hardly estimate. Nothing more closely affects the lives of men and tho 
nature of society than the ease with which persons can move fiom place to place 
and make contact with others. Despite the cultural unity of ancient India, its dis- 
tances most effectively pievented the development of economic or political union, In 
that sense Dalhousie was more truly the founder of Indian nationalism than any 
other individual The influenees which he brought to bear have in our own days 
become yet more intensively poweiul. To the laiiway succeeds t he aeroplane, and 
the tele^aph is supplemented by wireless broadcast. 

The consequences of developing oommunications are both moral and economic. 
But in the narrower economic sphere results of the first importance have been 
achieved The development of means by which natural forces may be harnessed in 
the service of man has made great strides m the last quarter of a century, and in 
India progress has been relatively enormous, The extension of the use of electric 
light and power, with improvement m the conditions of factory work and reduction 
of both the effort and danger of mining, has meant much. Twenty-five years ago 
electricity was new m India ; to-day it lights and cools all the larger centres. The 
disappearance of the moonveuient, ineffective, and dangerous oil-lamp, the advanWe 
of the electric fan over the tired and sleepy punkah-ooohe, the ease with which air- 
oonditioning plants can be installed and operated, all have tended powerfully to 
relieve the straw and temper the inffuenoe of an enervating climate. Over large 
regions, too, hydro-eleotno schemes have been, or are being, brought to fruition. 
The Tata hydro-eieotoc scheme in ’Western India and the other great hydro-eleotrio 
scheme which has done much to transform a wide tract of Northern India are out- 
standing memorials of this development. 
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In all these ways, and many more the inflaenoe and ideas of the 'Western woild 
have been pressing hard on the ancient land of India Even whan all allowance has 
been made for that peispective time which exaggerates the extent of the changes 
which a man has peisonaily witnessed, India has changed moie rapidly and more 
greatly than even during the 63 yeais of the reign of Queen Victoria. The truth 
seems to be that for a long time the lesults of a continuing movement are slow and 
small. It attacks the fiinges, it affects individuals but it seems to leave the great 
mass ineit and unaltered So it has been in India Theie until the close of the 
nineteenth centniy it was possiole to believe the Western influence while evident 
in the cities, had not actually touched those endless plains of villages and holds 
which form the zeal India Ihe good, in fact, had only leaohed the top of the bund 
and here and theie begun to slip ovei, carrying with it a few grams ot eaith. That 
was the state oi affaus when Eing George ascended the thioue Since then the 
bund ot long established custom has beau breached. The i esult m a way has been 
a period of stiess confusion, and uncertainty. But it has been maiked thioughout 
by the pressure of one consistent policy The King, his Minnsters, his Viceroys, and 
his people have desned and sought to modoinize India. 


Britain’s Entry into the War 

Of the causes of Great Biitam’s entiy into the Great War —which i.s likely to 
remain incomparably the most histoiic event of the leign of King Gooige the Fifth, 
much has been wiitten. The diplomatic documents relating to British mtorventioii 
are voluminous, and the comments of contemporaiy writers would of themselves 
make a libraiy. 

But no one has given a better summing-up of the situation in which Great 
Britain found heiself, and the mood in which the nation assenied to war, than did 
the King himself a few days aftei the fateful fourth of August His Majesty had 
been talking earnestly with the Amenoan Ambassador, Walter Hines Page, for half- 
an houi, explaining the events that led up to the war wiien, according to Page’s 
own account, the King thiow up his hands and explained : “My God, Mr, Page, 
what else could we do ?” Such, m less concise form, is likely to be the historian’s 
verdict on Biitain’s entry into the European War of 1914-1918. 

During the days immediately preceding the war the King collaborated closely with 
his Mimstois m their desperate efforts to avert the catastiopho. From the 28bh 
July, Lord Oxfoid’s biographers toll us, tho Prime Minister was in “constant oral 
communication with the King." This process involved consultations at all hours, 
and, as has boon i elated, necessitated a call upon the King m tho middle of the 
night. The business that brought him from his bod was a Geiman complaint that 
Russia, by mobilizing, was forcing wai on Europo ; and with tho Prime Ministor the 
png arranged for a personal appeal to bo telegraphed from himself to the Tsar to 
“remove the misapiirehoasion which 1 feel must havo occurred." 

“If,” said the King to the Tsar, “I can in any way contribute to that all-importaut 
purpose (peace), I will do everything m my power to assist m reopening the inter- 
rupted conversations” 

By that time, however, the die was cast Perhaps neither Russia nor Germany 
could regain oontioi of the forces that they had unleashed : perhaps those who 
governed Germany had determined upon war and had no intention of being deflected 
from tho great gamble upon which clearly their minds had been concentrated for 
many yeais. Whatever might be the prospect whioh were presented to them. King 
George s view of it was not concealed. He described it as a “terrible oalamity, tim 
evil of which could not be remedied." 

But once tp decision was taken^ His Majesty had, of neoessity, to fill his role 
as tp head of the armed forces. Not for ium the old monarohiid privilege of lead- 
SLf ’a ^ flagship as the^ Qommander-in- 

Ohmf^of^me^Grand Fleet. Such speotaoular roles are now constitutionally forbidden 

permitted to him, the Kiim was not, in one respect, 
weli-egmpped. Though higKly-trained^ as a sailor, His Majesty had never sorveii 
soldier. So little is the British sovereign regarded as a War 
Lord, that png George had never been given the military rank which was epentM 
to his iposdiott as head of the Army. Thus, on his accession, he was obliged to cS 
template the faroioal situation of promoting himself to the rank of fiew-ftferiShiaM 
and of presentmg himself with the 

n 


baton, ]^8 senior military officers, 
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leheved him of tha diJemma. A number of Field-Maishals sought audience of him 
and petitioned him to take the lank. 

Theieatter JSis Majesty lost no opportunity of oxtondmg his knowledge of the 
army, and inspections, leviews and maniouvros found in him an eager student of the 
practical side of soldiering On one occasion, in 1912, the King remained with his 
generals to the end of some manoeuvres ueai Cambridge and then attended the 
conference which it was customaiy to hold to discuss the lessons of such exorcises. 
As head of the Army the king took the ohaii at the conference, and listened to the 
debate, which was opened by Sir Douglas Haig. 

A few days after the declaration of wai, the King visited Aldershot to bid fare- 
well to the divisions stationed there, a considerable pioportiou of the “Oontemptible 
Little Army.’^ On the parade giouud where those superbly disoiplmad and highly 
trained men maiched past for the last time on Butish soil, the King was on several 
subsequent occasions to see, springing into life and into military oJIectiveness, that 
ainw millions which was created by Kitchener 

Few men saw so much of the making of that army as did His Majesty. His 
visit to training camps were innumerable, and he saw the hardships of those early 
volunteers in something like their harsh realities. It was impossible to conjure 
unifoims and equipment out of the air, and the King more thau once inspected 
soldiers dressed m tha manner m which they had gone to enlist Their clothes bore 
testimony to the way in which men of all classes and conditions had responded to 
the call to arms Men in shabby piebald suits, with muflleis louiid their iioeks, 
side by side with young gantlomon whose Bavile Row trousers still retained a sugges- 
tion ot a crease and with stmv-hatted cleiks who wore soon to show that courage 
and enduianoe are not the monopolies of any giado oi class. 

There is evidence lu his speeches later m the war that the King never forgot the 
realities that lay behind the uniform, not only tho unifoim of khaki, but also of 
those suits of blight blue which weie the costumo of wounded men who were not 
bedridden. 

With the creator of this, the greatest army that Great Britain had ever put in tha 
field, the King had long been acquainted. They had mot m various places— la south 
Africa towards the close of the South African War, and on Egyptian soil— and at tho 
King’s command Kitchener oame from the East to take chaige of the troops at tho 
Coronation. 

On Eitohener's appointment as Secretary of state for War, tho King gave tho 
Field Maishai the use of York House which was, indeed, Kitoheuei’s last home, for from 
there he set out to meet his doom m the xcy waters off tho Orkneys. During his 
anxious tenure of the war Office, Kitchener was frequently at Buokmgham Palace, 
not always for formal audiences as a Minister, but sometimes, late in the evening, 
when the “weary Titau” found relaxation and understanding friendship in the King^s 
study. 

Though tha King was not permitted to lead his soldiers in the field, he soon 
discovered that there was no reason why ho should not pay visits to them, and so in 
December 1914, when conditions weie far from being oongenial. His Majesty paid his 
first visit to the Western front, “to gam,” as lie said m a message to his men, 
“a slight experience of the life you aie leading.” Thus, for the liist time m 170 
years, a King of England _ joined his army on the fields of Ifranco. Five times, in 
all, he repeated that experience, and though naturally Gio geneials cook such steps as 
they could to ensure that the enemy did not have the satisfaction of killing the 
King, his desire to see certain battle fionts look him under sholl fire on more thau 
one occasion, while the iisk of aerial bombardment was ovoi present. The last Royal 
head to be annomted in the Abbey Church of Westminster knows the feel of a stoei 
helmet, worn under conditions that made it a necessity. 

The King knows also what it is to bo loaded into an ordinary military ambulance 
as a oapalty and to be dnvon m pain over the waitime roads of Northorn France. 
Eis Majesty had been inspecting some airmen and was mounted on the horse of a 
distinguished geieral. Cynics might find mateiia! for comment in the fast of a 
general’s horse being unaccustomed to the sound of hoarty cheers, but it is undeniable 
that the aainaal, on hearing the rousing acclamation of the soldiers, reared three 
times. The King sat the horse perfectly dunng two of those jolts, but the third was 
exceptionally violent, with the result that his Majesty was thrown, and sustained 
injuries whidh necessitated Ms transfer to England on a stretoher and an absence 
from public duties for some weeks. 
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There were amazing scenes in Calcutta on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee cele- 
brations It seemed that the whole of Calcutta’s milhou and a quaiter population 
had tinned out, and that every piivate car, taxi, bus, gharry and rickshaw was in 
commission. 

Mam loads, particularly those running in the vicinity of the laige number of 
brilliantly illuminated buildings, weie blocked fiora keib to kerb with vehicular 
traffic, and pavements were no less congested with podestiians. 

The following message from His Excellency Sii John Anderson to the school 
children of Bengal was read in almost every school in the province to-day : 

“I invite Young Bengal to study the life of His Majesty and to strive to emulate 
the example he has set to his subjects.” 

The Goveinoi pointed out that the King’s life is one “charaoterizad by qualities 
which are indeed kingly unselfish devotion to duty , soivice to othois, com ago which 
has suppoited him thiough trials well-nigh unsupportable and has flowed from him to 
inspire ms people the bearing of greatness with modesty and simplicity ” 

In Calcutia the colehiations began in the morning when thousands of poor people 
were fed on the maidan 

Seldom has St Paul’s Cathedral accommodated such a large congrogration as that 
which attended the Thanks-givmg Service hold there the previous morning, 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in fall uniform, Ministers and Members 
of His Excellency’s Executive Council, the Chief Justice of Bengal, Judges of the 
High Court, military officers represeuting various units, the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, and prominent members of almost every commumtv in Calcutta were present . 

Owing to the great demand for accommodation the Cathedral had to bo entirely re- 
seated, but even so, half-an-hour before the seivice began the body of the church, 
the aisles and even the gallery were fully occupied. 

Under the command of Lt.-Col. 0. H. Ootto, 100 officers and men of the 1st Bat- 
talion, Devonshire Regiment, attended the service. There wore also present de- 
tachments flora 8t, John’s Ambulance Association and the Nursing Divisions, and 
troops of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 

His Excellency the Governor, accompanied by his staff, also attended a special 
Thanksgiving Seivioo at St Andrew’s Church, conducted by the Ray, W. S. Urquhart, 
Principal, Scottish Churches College, the Rev. John Wood of Wellesley Square Church 
and the Rev R E. Lee, Presidency Senior Chaplain and Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Bengal who delivered the address. 

A special Thanksgiving Parade Service was held in the Garrison Church of St. 
Patrick, fort "William. Pontifical High Mass was by the Rt. Rev, Mgr. J. Pornandes, 
Administrator of the Archdiocese assisted by the Rev, J, "Weaver. S. J , and. S. Gomes, 
S. J. After the Gospel of the Mass the Rev J. Weaver delivered an address. 

Thanksgiving services were held m all the other Calcutta Churches and at the 
leading temples and mosques. 

All over India the same generous doroonsti-ation of the people’s affection, was made 
apparent in whole-hearted participation in the Jubilee celebrations. 

At Simla His Excellency the Ticeroy and the Countess of WtlHngdon drove in 
state to the Cathedral, the streets of the Sumraor Capital presenting a gaily decorat- 
ed appearance and the scene at night, when a million lights twinkled in an artistic 
scheme of illuminations, beggars desciiption. 

At Bombay, too, as also in Madras, the people’s joyous tribute of affeotionate 
loyalty was everywhere apparent. Lord Brabourne, the Governor of Bombay, was 
present in the Capital of the Presidency, hut Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, was 
in Ootaoamund, the summer headquarters where the Jubilee celebrations added to Nil- 
gin’s seasonal gaiety. 


In the Indian States the Jubilee was celebrated with equal loyalty and devotion 
Traditmual splendour marked the festivities in Mysore, Travanoore, Cochin, Hyde 


, of Viceroy’s broadcast Silver Jubilee masage i “On 

^half of the Pnnoes and the people of India I beg to send to His Majesty tie King- 
Emperor our respectful and Joyful greetings on this auspioious day and express our 
profound hope that he may be spared for many years to Qontinue to rule this great 
.wWfJ’y* loyalty to the Emg-Emperor has always been the abiding faith of the I&an 
people and while it 18 impossible m these days of change and devslopraent th 
e^eot that many millions in India will be ftee from all the stress and strain -tto 
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comes witli the desire for political advancement, His Majesty can rest assured that Ms 
hold will be above and apait from suoh movements and that we are all devotedly 
ICing-Emperor’s Thione and person, 

“we ^latefully thanlc him for the constant and abiding interest that he has always 
tahen in the welfare, pioserity and piogress of all his snbjeots in India 

“Vhen we who live in India look back on these 25 yeais, we can put aside all our 
temporary disputes and differences and agioo that the close association of our two 
races has brought immense advance and development in all branches of oui public 
life, with a higher standard of comfort and piospority, for all classes and communi- 
ties m this country, 

‘*'Never has the devotion and loyalty of the Princes and the people of India to their 
mvereign been shown to greater advantage than, duimg the four yeais of the Great 
w ar, when they shared to the fall all the terrible sacrinces made to secure the safety 
^d security of the Empire, and so to-day in the piiyiloged position which I hold as 
His Majesty’s personal representative in India I ask all my fellow-citizens who proud- 
ly claim his as their ruler to loin with me in gratefully thanking His Majesty for the 
splendid example of courage and fortitude he has always shown to us in guiding the 
destinies of our Empire m the past, in assiiiing him of our loyalty and devotion and 
111 ^ding up a prayer to Providence that ho may long be spaied to reign over us” 

'p.eii Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund met with a generous response in India and on 
September io, the following telegrams were exchanged between Their Excellencies 
and the Kmg-Bmpetor. 

Prom Lord and Lady 'Willingdon : “Ve are indeed happy to inform Your Majes- 
ties that Your Majestys’ Silver Jubilee Fund m India which closed yesterday, reached 
me splendid figure of just over J61,000,000 thus ensuring that Your Majesty’s Silver 
Jubilee will hve in the memoiy of your Indian subjoots by extended and improved 
means of medical relief which that great occasion has enabled them to be provided 
with » ° 

From the Eing-Emperoi : “The Queen and I aie delighted to hear of the magni- 
™ent response to the Silver Jubhiee Fund in India by which the medical resources 
of the country will so greatly benefit. "We heartily congratulate you on the splendid 
success of your efforts.” 

I? message to his farflung Empire His Majesty said ; 

1 i. myself to your service for the years that may be given to me. I 

Jook back on the past with thankfulness to God My people and I have gone 
great trials and difficulties together and they are not yet over. In the midst 
^tms day’s rejoicings I grieve that numbers of my people are still without work, 
we ought to think of them and also of those who are suffering from any form of 
disablement, of the sympathy and help that we can give them.* 


Reproduced from the Btateaman^ Calcutta. 



Lord Linlithgow’s Broadcast Speech 

Eis Exeellency, Lord Linlithgow, the Vioeroy broadcasted the following address 
on April 18 on the assumption of his office 

A few moments ago you listened to a brief but piofoundly significant ceremony 
when you heard me take the oaths of allegiance and of office Now spoakmg to 
you m your homes with those you love about you, I wish you to know that as I 
promised my true allegience to his Majesty and dedicated myself to the service of 
India I was conscious that I spoke not only for myself but" also foi you all By 
the eager manifestations of your loyalty to the tin one and person of the Kuig- 
Empeior forthcoming last yeai at the jubilee of his late Majesty King George V and 
by yoiu grief and sympathy m the sad horn of his late Majesty’s domiso you have 
given fresh proof oi your constant devofion to the imperial throne. I am confident 
too that everyone of you will wish on this solemn occasion with me to pledge 
yourselves anew to tlie service of your motheiland and of your fellow men. 

La.w And Order 

You know well the heavy responsibility that rests upon the Ticoroy— a respon- 
sibility which has been discharged with such signal success over a long period of 
years by the illustrious public servant whom I have the honour to follow m that 
great office. Amongst the manifold duties of the Yiceroy none is moie vital than 
that for the maintenance of peace and good order throughout India Behave me, my 
friends, that I can do you no greater service than by the vigilant and effective 
discharge of this duty The long story of progress and political evolution thiough- 
out the world proves beyond all guostion that of all the factors that may make foi 
retrogiession and leaction none is more powerful than civil disoidor to inflict 
irreparable huit upon the body politic. This and all other duties and responsibilities 
laid upon me by law and by the Instrument of Instniotions which tho Kiug-Emperor has 
b|6n graciously pleased to bestow upon me, I will discharge without foar or favour, 
affection or ill-will including that to do right to all manner of people after the laws 
and usages of India. 

Personal Kkowledoe of British India 

Most of you know that I am no si ranger to this lovely land and to its kindly 

peoples During the tour of the Royal Commission on Agrioultiire in India I saw 

not only a gieat pari of tho countryside m many provuioos hut also many of your 
cities and towns and met not a few poisons whose kindness to me I can never 

forget and whose friendship I greatly value. 

The Indian States 

The terms of our appointment upon that commission confined the scope of our 

enquiry to British India. I did not have tho pleasure except during the brief 
period of a holiday of visiting the territoues of any Indian rulers. This omission, I 
hope, by the kindness of their Highnesses to repair at an early date. Let me at 
once assure you that I have ever m mind that tho constant and devoted loyalty to 
his Majesty the King-Emperor of the princes and people of tho Indian States and 
here affirm my profound admnation for their proud record of constant and unde- 
viating service to the throne and enmire both in peace and war, 

To tho services of the Crown in India, I give my greeting. 

Rotaj. Indian Navt 

The Royal Indian Navy, young in years, yet the heir of ancient and glorious 
traditions of service at sea will, I am confident, vie in loyalty and efficiency with the 
other armed forces of the Crown in India. As one who has occupied the office of 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, I can claim some familiarity with naval matters. My 
hope is that during my viceroyalty I may find it possible to witness in person 
something of the life and work of the sorvice. 

Army in India and tto R. A, R. 

To the army in India and the Royal Air Eoro© I speak as one who in his time 
has shared their life both in peace and in war and whose happiest days hafe hep. 
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spent with, the colours. I recall with, pride and pleasure that iu northern Erance 
in 1915 I witnessed the loyalty, discipline and valour of units of the Indian army. 
Of the decorations that his Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer upon me 
there is none that I prize more highly than the long seivice medal of that branch 
of the army in which I had the honour to serve. Of my own knowledge then I can 
yonch for your loyalty to the throne and person of the Sovereign and to your devo- 
tion to duty I look forwaxd with keen pleasure to those occasions upon which I 
shall be with you, whether on the parade ground oi during field tiaimng. 

Indian Civm Seevic® 

The fame of the Indian Civil Service is acknowledged throughout the British 
Empire and beyond. I look to the members of that set vice throughout India to 
fgive me during my viceioyalty the help and suppoit that they have been wont at 
all times to extend to my predeeessois. The glorious traditions of your seivice 
ieq.uu6 that yon should give to the people of India, whose seivants yon are, the 
best that is in you to the limits of your strength I have every confidence that you 
will do no less than this in the difficult years to come. Some among yon thero may 
be who have felt honest doubts as to this or that element in the plan of constitu- 
tional reform whioh Paiharaent last yeai approved Now that this mattoi is no 
longer in issue and the new constitniion is upon the statute book I call upon yon to 
banish doubt and to eschew half-hearledness and with me and the Goveinors of your 

S rovinoes to go forward in faith and courage to put into effect and to make to work 
us body of refoims which with your help has been shaped by the joint wisdom of 
Britain and India after labours which for care and scope have in matters of the 
kind no parallel in the history of the world. 

The Distkiot Oeeiceii 

Let me add this word to those of you occupying the immensely responsible 
position of distuot officer. Be sure that I will bear constantly in mind tho vital 
import of your work as the senior representative of tho Crown in your district. 
You constitute the essential link between Government and the rural population. The 
cultivators of India look to you for guidanco, help and comfort. I am well aware 
tiiat you do your utmost to seive them, I appreciate the extent to which in recent 
tirnM and m growing degree the ever using tide of office work has hampeied you 
in the performance of your fiist and foremost duty— that of maintaining yonrsefves 
in close personal touch with your villages. It is a question as to whioh I propose 
to take an early opportunity to consult Governors of provinces and my advisers 
whether means cannot be discovered whereby you may be relieved at least in the 
touring season of some part^ of your desk worlc and thereby be given the oppor- 
tunity (of which I am certain you would eagerly avail yourselves) to devote more of 
your time to touiing But in any event I conjure you, whatevei the difficulties, to 
strive your utmost to kuow your villages. It is true that contompoiary standards 
and traditions of administrations must inevitably lay upon yon more* 'desk woik than 
your predecessors weie accustomed to perform Eememher nevertheless that the 
traditions of your service and its greatest glory have thoir origin in the camps of 
your predecessors. For you in your own generation it remains abundantly true 
that the tent is mightier than the pen. 

Eemaininu Omn Sekviobs of Cbown 

All India I am sure desire, as I do, that during the forthooming period of 
constitutonal change there may be no stay in those beneficent aotivities of Govern- 
ment m India designed to ameliorate the lot of the people. Knowing them as well 
as I do and having indeed worked with not a few, I am sura that I may count 
implicitly upon the membens, whatever tbeir standing, of all those other civil ser- 
vices m the Crown, in India, whioh through so long a period have in their various 
oapaoities helped to sustain the burden of Government, resolutely to perform the 
duties with w hioh they are severally charged. Yon may count upon me to support 
your labours. I know well the difficulties which in ceitam fields confront yOu and 
X and disappointment whioh inevitably you are called upon to bear. I am 
confident tw that 1 speak for you all when 1 say that those diffioulties exist not to 
deter you but to be boldly and cheerfully faced and as soon as may be overcome, 

The noiucE 

those who serve the public none perform, more invaluable services, than do 
the police, the friends and guardians of aU persons who are concerned within the law 
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of the land to pioceed upon their lawful occasions You 'may bo suie that ia the 
performance of your arduous duhes, sometrmos difficult, at moments dangoious and 
always delicate, you may count upon my stead support 

If I am aware of the haid times which faimers have had to face I have also in 
mind the difficulties thiough wnich industrialists and the uibau populations have 
passed duiing the period of woild-wide depression Indeed engaged as I myself 
have been in commerce and finance, I am able to extend to them my understanding 
sympathy but gioat and leal as may have been those difficulties, to those of you 
engaged m any capacity m commeieo, finance and mdustiy, I would say that you 
can at this time render no greatei service to your countiy than by going quietly, yet 
confidently, about your business 

I hnow too that the difficulty of finding employmont, partioiilaily, in the case of 
young men of education has saddened and embittered many youthful lives Nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than that, after due cousideiatiou and enqauy, I may 
find It to he within my power m some degree to mitigate this cruel burden of 
quite undeserved haidship. 

Amongst those responsibilities iu Great Biitam that I had perfoiee to foiogo when 
I undeitook my piesent chaige were the chairmanships of the Medical Research 
Council, of the Privy Council and of the governing body of the Imperial Colhige oi 
Science and Technology. I hope greatly, that J may find the means during my 
viceioyalty to forwaid in India the cause of medicine and of all oilier liiaiiohea dl 
science and technology. 

It will be in keeping with the expeiienee iii many counlrios and lu many ages, 
if it should emerge, that the present phase of intense political activity is to be 
followed by a quickening of the ^creative impulse m the field oi indigenous art 
and hteratuie, nothing could give me higher satrslaction than that X should be 
piivileged to foster and enoouiage a movement of that nature. 

Now, let me say a woid or two as one who has ever oxpouenced the greatest 
happiness from his relations with his own family to those young people who may 
hear me to-day Children, I speak to you, as your ICing Emperor’s Viceroy and m 
your friend Remembei that when you giow up it will bo .with you that the 
honour of your country will lest. Remember that no man or woman can bo a good 
citizen and a tiuo patriot who does not, fli.st of all, learn and govern and subdue 
his own natme That is never easy but take to hoait of giace and behove mo 
that if you tiy hard and long to be good you will m tliu end suooood i shall 
very often think of you to tear God, honour the King Emperor and obey voui 
parents. 

I turn now to a matter oi the highest importance. I would have you know that 
I am incapable of prefeirmg any one community bofoio auotlior. Lot mo bring 
home to you my inflexible resolution in this matter by a iiomoly illustration. God 
has indeed been good to me for Ho has givou me five eluldren. They came mto the 
world each one with a nature and with char acton sties diffeient from their brothers 
and sisters I have tried my _ utmost to undei stand those differeuce.s and to deal 
with each one of my children- in a fashion appropriate to ins or her natuio, to give 
support where support has seemed to mo to be needed and m each to eiiltivute the 
natural gifts and good qualities. 1 have sought too to encourage them at all times 
to bo tolerant of each other. I lovo them all most dearly but among my children 
1 have no favourite, ^ 

Pbovinoiai. AtraoNOMz 


In a few months you may expect to see inaugural ed the system of provinoM 
autonomy aid down m the Government of India Aot of 193&. This, m you » 
aware, will mark the first stage towards the completion of that constitutional 
structure whose natural crown and summit will be the All India Federation as now 
prescribed in the same statute. The consummation of constitutional ohaiwes so 
profound cannot, in the nature of things, be simple of achievement. The 
success of this signal endeavour rests very largely with you and must, ia*^ 
a great degree, depend upon your steadiness and forkaraace. It wiE be mv dntv 
tiiroughput this anxious penod to tender to yon snoh counsel as may seem to me to 
be within my proper function and to be calculated to sraist yon in disoharging the 
responwbihties of citizenship under irepreseatative government. In no ciroumstlnoea 
can it be for me to admse you how to vote, for it is of the very essence of thia 

deoMe of your own indirtSf 

afid unfettered judgment where it is that your duty lies. TheSvS? 


tiiroughput this anxious penod to tender to yon snoh counsel as may seem to me to 
be within my proper function and to be calculated to sraist you in discharging the 
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politioal parties, by whatever name they are kaown, competing withm tlie ambit of 
the constitation for the suffrage of the piovmcml eleotoiates, may rely implicitly 
upon me, never wittingly to use language calculated to piejudioe their lawful interests. 

It IS quite tiiie that at the centre, as at piesent constituted, my Government finds 
itself opposed from time to time by substantial elements in the cential legislatures. 
The conditions of that opposition and the fact that in no circumstances can those 
who compose such opposition be called upon by me to form part of an alternative 
Goveinment constitute in my considered view, as indeed they did in the opinion of 
the Joint Select Oommittee of Parliament which considored the Reforms, the best of 
all reasons foi the oonstitntional changes at the centre adumberated in the recent 
Act of Parliament Meantime let me only say that in my judgment the appiopnate 
forum for the exposition and where necessary the defence of Government policy is 
upon the floor of the legislatures. The oiicumstauces then (and I speak to you as 
1 intend always to do with the utmost fraukuoss) which must exist upon the inaii- 
guratiou of provincial autonomy and before the setting up of the Federation will 
inevitably lay upon me to inconsiderable difficulty. Ton may rest assured that my 
constant endeavour throughout the period shortly to be entered upon will be to con- 
tribute to the best of my opportunities towards the successful working of self- 
Government in the provinces and at the same time to prepaie the way for the 
changes at the centre implicit in the setting up of an All India Federation 

The successful woiking of represeutative government, paitioiilarly in the forma- 
tive period shortly to be enteied upon, requues amongst other things that I should 
as fai as practicable be in touch with the leaders of all political paities as well as 
with the trend of opinion in the electorates It is highly important that you should 
understand plainly that when I grant an interview to the leader or leaders of this 
or that political paity, this in no way signihes that I favour such leadeis of their 
parties. The rule and eouvention is well undei stood in Great Britain as between the 
Crown and political leaders in that countiy. Its geueial acceptance in India is m 
my judgment essential to the successful working in this countiy of representative 
Self-Government. 

It is within the powai of the press of all democratic countries to make the most 
material contribution towards the successful woiking of public institutions and the 
development of an informed and responsible body of opinion. Bat like the rest of us 
newspaper men cannot be expected to make bricks without straw. If they are to 
discharge their lesponsible duties towards the public and to comment effectively 
upon current affairs, they require, whatever their editorial policy, to be mfoimed as 
far as practicable upon the facts at issue As one well acoastomed to their require- 
ments in this regard I intend to do my utmost to give them such assistanoe as 
properly I may and both they and then readeis may lest assured that such help 
as my officers may find it possible to give to the pre-ss will be confined to facts, that 
these will be presented in a fashion entirely objective and that the material avail- 
able will be at the disposal of the press as a whole without distmotion or discri- 
mination. 

It has occurred to me that there may be those amougst you who may wish to 
hear in the Hindustani language the words which I have spoken to you to-day. 
I have therefore given my instructions that a full and exact translation into Hindus- 
tani of my speech is to be broadcast immediately I have finished speaking. 

In conclusion, let me say to you that of all those conditions which in great 
endeavours make foi a happy and successful issue none is more essential than that 
those who participate in them should both trust and respect each other. All men 
are liable to error. I do not ask or expect that all of you will at all times find 
yourselves m agreement with me. Neveitheless you may be sure that I shall never 
doubt your sincerity or the lutegiity of your minds. I ask no more than that you 
should favour me with the same whole-hearted trust that I have promised to extend 
to you for the next five years without let or stay. I will devote my mind, my 
heart and such health as Providence may vouchsafe to me to the service of your 
country. For this I ask you to remember me in your prayers. Let us move boldly 
forward with faith and couiage, you I, and with all our strength strive to better 
the lot of her peoples wheresoever they may be and to sustain in all its ancient 
fame and glory the great name of India over all the world. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Sessioo-"New Delhi — 15th February to 2Sth April 1936 

Tlio winter session of tlio Coiwcil of State opened at Ne\y 
I5tb, February 1936 with Sir ManeoXji Dadahhoy m the chair and adjoumeu alter 
a biiof session as a maik of rospoct to IIis Into Majesty King George V, 

Railway Bxtdgbt Discussion 

I7tb. & 20ih. FEBRUARY -The main business to-day was tho .P^’f 

tho Railway budget by Sir Quthna after which the Uxincil adjoin nod till 

the 20lh whon tho goneial discussion of tho Railway Diidgot was liolu. 

Tlie hoii Mr Hobi>(un Imam spoakmg on tho budget, struck a now 'pound wdn t o 
suggestion that tho mtoiost paid oi provident E'^od by cornmiu oially lun i.uiwa^^ 
should not be thigher than on short-tevm Govornmeat loans. Th’S only holped o 
fill the puckuts of the employees and the speakw opined that by roammig «io lare 
by ono pel ccui theie would bo a saving of two oioros which raigjit mnp to 
out tho dolicii at least of comraorouil linos Tlie lion. AIi V T. 
loooraotivos to 1)0 built m India with state aid 'fh) hoa ^ B Chauilhn Mommm 
Dm and tho hoii. IC. B Si/cd Da/bu? claimel 2 j per cent topresoatepon of 

Muslims lu railways and a gieatoi soiuUny of the evil of ooimphoa iho hop 
Farkar woloomod tho piopo'^al to amend the Rulwiy Act against tioketloss uaveii' 
mg and mgoil soyeio punishment of the stall wlio indulged in bribery and frauds lie 
agioed that road competition sliould bo placed on a fair basw, Messrs. 

Banet/i. SuhKtnmrdy. P. N. Saprii, Fadahah^ Jagdtsh Prasad phd up t iei 

subjocted tho Railway Boaid lo ontioisms, to which Sir ZafniUah Kharb olaboiateiy 
replied in a speech which occupied ovoi 75 minutes. 

Paymenx of Wages Bill 

24th FEBRUARY --Tho payment ot Wages Bill was passed to-day by the Coimoil 
of State, with tho araeudraent of Mr P. N. Supm^ which piq/idod that for concertou 
absence of 10 oi moie woikors without duo notice as required under the lorms o£ 
contract and without loasonable cause, only raaKimiim of 8 days wages (, ana noc 
13 days as provided by tho Lower House ) may bo deducted. 

ReDUCIION of MiLIXAEY ExI’BNDII’UKS 

26th FEBRUARY .—By 31 votes to 17 the Council rojooted to-day tho resolution 
of Lala Mathraprased Mehrotra urging that the i elation of military expenditure to 
tho average inoome in India should oo iho same as in the Dominions, Lala 
Mathraprasad’s mam argument was that, as a ro.siilt of tho iBoeufc agreement between 
Britain and Russia tho bogey of a Russian menace had largely disappearod. The 
Government of India could, therefore, reconsider their policy rogardmg military ex- 
penditure with a view to reducing it sub-stantially and thus roduco taxation and 
spend more on nation -building depat tinonts. Tho Oowman(lm'"%n-Un.%sf^ opposing, said i 


spend more on nation -mniamg uepatimonts. xno uommamwr-’tu-wi^toii bcmw . 

‘■‘■Rearmanent is tho order of tho day and His Majesty’s Government m Britain and 
most of the Dominions are laced with tho need for inorqases m strength , B® 
pointed out that the oReot of tho resolution was that India’s defence e^endmure 
should be reduced from about Xorty-Iivo ororos to somothmg in the nQighoourhOOd, ex 
nine crores, from twenty-five per cent, of her national income on demnoe expen** 
diture, as now, to five per cent as in the Dominions. ^ , l •, -l ' 

The Oouncil then adjourned till the 88th when the Budget was prasiUtea Where- 
after it adjourned till the Cth March, 

Gexbeal Disousbion of Botobs 

eth MARCH -.—The Oouncil held a general budget (&oussioa to day, Twenty* 
two members partioipated. Opposition was launched by Sir Semwa and w 

mam criticism charged the Fruanoe Member with uador-esBmatmg the p 
having offered no gosture of relief to the poor masses. Several members oxitioi&^Jw 
methods of carrying out of the rural uplift work' '^ith the help of GovernmeTO 
Mx. JEbasain Imam accused the Govemmeid that .xaost mone^ 
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propaganda intended to wean the masses from the Congioss Earn Ghazanfar AU 
pointed out the fallacy of Goveinmont propagandists in urging the villagers to use 
mosq[uito nets with a view to ward off malaria when the people had not even a 
sheet of cloth to cover themselves against sun, rain and cold Lala Earn Saram Das 
opined that the increased amenities piovidod by the ladio and other luxuries increas- 
ed the burden of the masses instead of lokeving them of it. Several otheis criticised 
the unchecked export of gold and wished alteiation in exchange latio The Finance 
Member replying said that it was better to under-estimate levonue than over-estimate 
it and then face disappointment. He opposed subsidising fiom revenues of the 
commercial department like posts and telegraphs as that would also lay the central 
Government’s budget to a similar demand from the railways. Sii James Grigg opined 
that any embaigo on gold would fall ultimately on the agriculturist who sold gold. 
Concluding, the Finance Member reiterated that ho had done his best to frame the 
budget as cuoumstanoos reiiuiied in view of the responsibilities of seeing that the 
provincial autonomy was givien an undistuibed start next year. The Council then 
ad]omned till 11. 

Defence of India. 

1 Ith. MARCH '—Mr. P. N. Sapru urged the Goveinmont to-day to constitute a 
]omt standing committee of the central legislature for cousultation -and advico on 
problems connected with defence in India He explained that if given effect to the 
resolution would only apply to conditions befoie the Foderalion for after the Fede- 
ration the army would become tho sole chaigo of tlio Govoinor-Ooueial when three 
Indian and thiee Biitish mombeis’ advico would bo taken. 

Sir Robert C assets, tho Commander-In-Chief, stoutly opposed the resolution and 
said that those who wished to advice the Govoinraont must fast study 
the army matters on which Government had been ondoavouiing their best to givo all 
tho available information Members had not availed themselvos of opportunities 
hitherto offered and indulged in same unifoimod criticisms. Tho responsibility of 
armed foices rested on the executive and theie could be no question of tho 
executive being automatically called upon to consult tho standing committee of tho 
legislature before taking such action as it might consider necessary in public 
interest. It must remain for the executive alone to decide whether consultation 
with the legislatuie in any particular case was either necessary or feasible. 

The speeches of non-offlcial membeis that followed expressed mdiguation on tho 
tone and temper of the Commandor-in-Ohiefs reply which they contended was most unsa- 
tisfactory. Mr. P.P. Sapru described Sir Eoboit Cassol’s speech as dio-hardish and warned 
that if the legislators weie treated as untouchables lu army matters they would have 
to revolt against the defence department and could not bo lesponsivo to tho Govorn- 
mont. The resolution was negatived by 19 to 27 votes. The Council adjourned till IStJi, 

Paksi Makeiages & Divorce Bidii 

ISlb. MARCH The hill amending tho law relating to mamago and divorce 
among Parsis unanimously rmiortod upon by the joint committee of both tho Houses 
had an easy mssage in the Oonncil to-day. Certain, drafting amendments suggested 
by Sir David Dovadas were accepted and one amendment moved by Sir N. Qhocksy 
defining Parsees as Parsee Zorastrians was passed. Tho Mover, Sir Phirozio Setima, 
thanked tho House. 


Removal of Sex-Disqualification 

Similarly, Sir Eamunni K. Menon found au all-round support to his resolution for 
removing the sex-disqimhSoation for election or nomination to tho Council of Slate. 
Government Members lomainod neutral but olhei official members wore given, freedom 
to vote. Several mieakers including Mating Aye, Mr. A G. Glow (oiffioial). Pandit 
Prakash Narayan Sapru, Mr. Hossam Imam, and Sir David Devadoss joined in the 
. support. The resolution was passed without a dissontent voice, 

Youths fob Military Academy 

IStli. MARCH *— In the Council to-day Mr. V, V, Kalihar in moving a resolution 
urging the appointment of a oommitteo to advise tho Government to secure the 
requisite type of Indian youths for admission to tho Military Academy, criticised 
the polioy of discrimination between martial and non-martial classes, which was the 
mam cause for the present dearth of corapetoat youths offering themselves for 
admission into the Academy, He also thought that the present course of training 
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had proved very espensivo, which Indian parents could not afford. If a committoo 
weia appointed those could he examined and, with enough propaganda in the 
country, tho loq^uisite youths would be foithcoraing. Ho uigod the Oovornment to 
create" feeder schools in those places wheie a IJmvoisity Tiaining Corps did not 
exist and said that the Govornment should also assist and encoaiage private schools. 
Concluding, Mi. Kahbar pointed out that tho present method of nominating tho 
majoiity of tho cadets of the Academy had eroatod a heart-bming all over the 
oountiy. On tlie C7o?»mawfie?'-*rt-(7Ate/’ suggesting an informal oonferenco, tho resolution, 
was withdrawn. 

Indians in Fiji 

18th. MARCH Tho Council unanimously adopted to-day Pandit P,2V Baprit’s reso- 
lution protesting against tho Fi]ian Government’s recommendation to substitute the 
nomination of throe Indian membois to tho Fizi Logislatmo lusload of election All 
sections of tho House, oloclod and nominated, the Euiopoan group and the Govern- 
ment wholo-heartedly supported the resolution, chaiaotorising the roooramondalion_ as 
a letiogrado stop Sir Jaqadisk Ptasad said that the Govotnmont had agreed with 
the Opposition that adoption of the system of nomination would noi give effective 
lopresentation to over eighty thousand Indians m Fiji and if such a course wore 
adopted, it would remain a sonico of constant irritation and there would be sonous 
repercussions here. 

Release of Detenus 

The House then rejected without division tho iccommondation of Rai Bahadur 
Mathura Prasad Mehiotra for tho appointment of a judicial committee of three 
High Court Judges to examine tho cases of all political piisoneis now under daton- 
tion and the release of those prisoners recommonded by the committoo. 

Mr ili G BalUtt opposing reiterated Su TIoniy Ciaik's speech made in tho 
Assembly on Friday as to the care with which tho evidence was tested before a 
person was detained and said tho appointment of a judicial committee was expen- 
sive and unnooessary. In any case the question of loloaso must rest with tho 
Executive. 

Unemployment Peoblem 

25th. MARCH Tho Hon, Mr P A" Sapru moved to-day a resolution rrrging the 
Government of India to give effect to those recommendations winch would relieve 
uuomployment among the educated classes Mr, yapiu review oil the salient features 
of tho report of tho committee over which lies father presided in tiro United Provinces 
and said that tiro problem of unomployment being essontially an economic one the 
Government of India could in the language of tiio Committee help and give relief by 
a coordinate effort from the centre. Firstly, tho statistics regarding unemployment 
must be made up to-dato and there should bo also a survey of economic conditions 
throughout India as recommended by Professors Robertson and Bowloy. Efforts 
should bo made to organize pioduction, the Government of India, themselvos 
undertaking the financing of biggor undertakings like locomotive manufacture, 
motor manufacturing, mercantile marine, oto., through loans at a time 
when money was cheap. An organization should be started which 
would act as a thinking centre of economio matters and on whose findings Govern- 
ment’s policy could be evolved. Tho fiscal policy of the Central Government also 
needed an urgent revision as the policy of discriminating protoction laid 
down 15 years ago, appear ed not satisfying tho needs of India at present, especially 
in view of world conditions with important quotas, protective duties, bounfaes, 
subsidies, depreciated currencies, eto. The tariff procedure must be simplified aud, 
furthermore, the development of social service must form another part of the 
Government’s efforts to relieve unemployment. Education must be reconstructed 
with a view to give it a practical bias and, lastly, the legal profession needed 
reconstitution eliminating the evil of touching. 

Mr. A. G. Clow, secretary of the Industries depaitmant, agreed with the tragedy 
of the situation and with the menance to society whieh unemployment meant. The 
report of the Sapiu committee was confined in the first instance to the problem as 
viewed in the United Provinces though several aspects of the problem were common 
throughout India. Tho report had been publishea only a few weoks ago. The 
Government of India proposed to study it sympathetioaliy to take such aotion as 
was desirable on it, hut on the understendmg they did not commit themselves to 
aoceptittg every one of tho recommendations of the committee (Cheers.) The report 
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had snggesicfl ooncertodaotioalhiouglioutlrrliafoi an effeotivo soluhon of tho problom. 
But it had emphasized that tho pi'oolem centiod loixml tho queshons conneotod with 
odiicatioii, agnenturo and industi'cs All those sub]octs woio provincial and bans- 
ferod subjects Still tho Govoinment of India had boon playing increasing jiavt in 
Older to secure a cooidinatod development of these subjects The agucnltural Commi- 
ssion was followed by tho ostablislimont of tho Imperial Council of Aguonltuial 
Rescaicli whose woik dono m lespect of sugar establishment was well known 
There was also the Pusa Research Institute which had been transfeirod to Dollii 
The Industiial Reseaioh Bureau had lecently been established whose assisianoo 
would be available to seciue the fullest possioihties of industiial development 

Regarding the glass industiy, tho Government of India had deputed one special 
offiooi to make a suivey of glass lactones His investigation had not yot boon 
completed, but there were indications that in the teclinioal sphoio theie were distinct 

S ibilities of giving substantial help to tho industiy. ludeed the Government of 
a felt sure that the giving of tochmeal assistance to scattered mdustnos would 
be more helpful to raanufatuiors than arising loverue by a tax iff wall, 

Pioceeding, Mi Clow deploied the impression that ih meio indust lialisation lay 
the solulion On the other hand, tho Sapru Committee had rightly pointed out that 
tho starting point of any effoit to solve the pioblom was ovoi hauling tho system of 
education so as to make the educated yo ith a useful member of society As ono 
who attended the meetings of the Oential Advisoiy Boaid Ednoation Mi Clow paid 
a tribute to tho woik of Bu Tej Bahadur Sapiu on it and said that the lecommendaiions 
of tho board has boon forwarded to tho provincial Goveiiimonts foi adoption Tho 
difficulty theie was ono of fiaanco Mr. Hosain Imam had wanted inlloation of 
cuneucy. Mi Clow maintained that it was anothei foim of taxation, lie roitoiatod 
Rir Jaraos Giigg’s lomaiks on the subject of piotection and said it was ohtmoncal 
to suppose that by absolute piotoclion India could solve hei difficultios Whatovoi 
the monts of protection, when it was viewed m relation to the question of omploy- 
raont tlio House should lomembei that if there was tho possibility of oruaiing 
employment in some cases theie would bo opposite effects in other oases. For as 
Sii James Giigg had pointed out to the Assembly unless India was prepared to 
impoit she could not export. Concluding, Mr. Clow said that there was not one single 
remedy for unemployment but sovexal remedies to be adopted by all. Hence co-opora- 
tioa of all was needed and the Government of India woleomed tho discussions. 

Mr ^Prakash Narmn Sapru expressed satisfaction at the Government’s attitude. Tim 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Finance Binn Discussion 

30tb. MARCH The Finance Bill in the certified form camo up for oonsidpra- 
tion to-day. Ui\ A. J. limsjiian, moving oonsideiatiou of tho Bill, said, ‘hr is a 
matter of regret that tho Bill comes once more in a cortifiod form, but tho House 
IS awaro of tho oiioumslanoos which have leudorcd this stop movitablo The amerid- 
mout earned by tho Assembly wore such as to make it impossible to balance the 
budget and the acceptance of those amendments would have resulted in a sonous 
financial situation,” 

Mr. Ilossatn Imam led the Opposition. He reminded the House that this was 
tho thud time that a caitifiod measure came up before them duiing one yoar Tho 
kst two instances were tho Finance Bill, 1935-30, and the Cuminal Amendment 
Bill. What was the use of tho Executive every time ignoring the wisiies of the 
Legislatnie, giving a handle to those who did not behove in constitutional progress ? 
It was fai bettor to abolish the Legislatuiea than every time impo.se an Executive 
decree. Worse still was tho fact thac the Council could not make any amendment 
to a oortifiad measure And the Government admitted in the Assembly that thero 
was no tiansfei of power in finance, and all these budget discussions were a farce. 
Continuing, Mr. Ilossain Imam dwelt at lengtli on tho financial aspect of the question 
and protested against tho gold dram. He thought thero was no nooessity px a 
Controller of Ourronoy after the establishment of the Reserve Bank. While indns- 
taialists in foreign countries like England and Franco could not stand the drain of 
war debts to America, was it any wondor that they did not want to saddle India 
with increased external payments. As an advocate of Gie poor he asked lor removal 
hi the surcharge on salt 

Maja Qhmmfar Ah strongly objected to the Government reducing the House 
into a dipified debating olub. fie had used the word “dignified” out of respect for 
the non-ofilcial JPresicient Refemng to the oonsUtutional position of the ooitified 
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bill, the speaker asked what was the necessity o£ the motion -for consideraliou and 
the Goveinment would have been moie iu order if they had straightway asked for 
the passage of the moasaie instead of wasting the valuable time of the Legislature 
The attitude of the Govainmeat m this respect was the most umaasouable, dofiaut 
aud msultmg aud this had aheady alienated the sj^mpathy of well-meaumg laodoiato 
opinion in the countiy who weie always leady to help the Goveinment The Govern- 
ment ought to change their policy radically if they wanted thou suppoit. 

Ml 8 As/cuian regretted that the Government had not accepted the half-anna 
postcard also elimination of sm charge on supertax; altogether Ho criticised the 
rlsoal policy aud said that there had been much disci immation and too little protec- 
tion. Roferimg to the Ottawa Agreement he suggested a tiipartito conference between 
India, England and Japan foi an equitable settlement 

The Maharaja of Da<ibhanqa legretted the emeigency taxes which still existed 
and thought a half-hearted measure for luial uplift would never snocoed. Ho 
disapproved of the lebuilding of Quetta out of lovenuo. Refeiiing to the Sugai 
industry the Mahaiaja stiGSsed that both contial and provincial Governments should 
keep a close watoli on the mteiest of the agriculturist While urging extension of 
postal facilities m riual parts ho hoped the Government would sympathetically 
considei the half-aniia postcard. 

Mr. P. N. Supra spoke with full knowledge of the limitations o[ the piesout 
constitution, which owed its responsibility to the Biitish Pailiarnont and the 
executive which was irremovable. Even then, he felt the course adopted was not 
conducive to the growtli of a heavy Parliamentary mentality m tins countiy, and 
the piooedure adopted violated the spirit of law, cherished groat hopes of new 
Tioeroy, Lord Linlithgow, but the Government of India aie not giving a fair start. 
Pioceeding, Pandit Sapru quoted copious quotations of history to rebutt Sir James 
Grigg’s ooiiclusion from ancionl histoiy that British raj was really botiofloial to 
India Pandit Sapru pointed out that there were chapters m history in the days of 
East India Company, which were happily forgotten, in tho interost of both raoos, 
but he hardly anticipated that responsible spokesman of tJie Goyernmont, as the 
Finance Member, would have thought it fit to refer to such obsolete passages. 

Slst. MARCH .—The final phase of the certified Finance Bill was gone through 
the Council with a somewhat thm attendance. Sir James Qtiqg said he was glad 
to he in upper air and calmer House. The complaint by many members yesterday 
was that even if it was necessary for the Governor-General to certify salt duty why 
did he restoio tho loduolion made m postal late Bii James Origg mamtamod that 
50 laklis was a substantial sum in a budget of eight cioies and reminded tho Houso 
how the Ooveuioi-Genoinl on a piovious occasion had to restore salt duty when 
reduction liad happened to encourage tho hohef that there would bo any greater {?) 
in the budget as a whole in the year now closing than what had been forecast On 
the other hand the revenues under sugar and salt showed a slight decline. Lot tho 
House remember that the Government ot India had to see that provincial autonomy 
was given a sound financial start in 1037-38 aud that ur tlio suecoading yoais also 
the financial position in the provinces was at least equally sound. And, again, partly 
on account of separation of Buima and partly from liability on the Central Govern- 
ment undei Bir Otto Nicmoyer’s proposals ho calculated iliat there would be an 
additional burden of something like live mores a year. If Sir Otto hfiemoyer’s pro- 
posals were to place greater obligation on tho Central Government than two crores 
tho difficulty would be greater unless of oonr.sG the economic condition in India 
improved more rroidly than it had Reduction in tho postcard rate would moan the 
lecurnug of a deficit postal budget seriously affecting tho credit of the country. 

Sir Frank Noyce confined himself to the vindication of the restoration of post- 
card late from the departmental point of view. Fifty lakhs would mean a great gap 
and there was no reocurrent surplus to meet it. The rural population usod fewer 
postcards per head than the urban population and, therefore, the benefit of lower 
rate would not spread so much to rural, areas. The department had been trying its 
best to reduce expenditure and any suggestion to give it an artificial stimulus by 
providing 60 lakhs fiom the general budget -wottltl not only result in chocking the 
process of retrenchment but allowing the department a policy of drift, and not to 
talk of other departments like railways being given a chance to claim a similar 
artificial stimulus. Tho best policy was to let the half-anna postcard coma in the 
normal way. Don’t believe in an artificial stimulus. We are as been as you are to 
have the half-anna postcaid, But the time has not yet oomej 
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Refen mg to tiio cuticism about subsidy to the Indiau Natioual Airways, Sir Riauk 
Noyce emphasised that Goverumout were g'vmg sub'sidy to the company foi a limited 
time taud Xoi a limited pmposo ouly m exooptional ciroumstauces. If tho company 
were shut down the Goveinment of India might have to give subsidy to another new 
company at a much greatei cost ^ , 

Lala Bamsaran Das said that by no stretch of imagination could it be contended 
that the power of ceitifioation was meant for loutine application as had been done 
year after year. Governmout could have at least accepted tho vote regaidmg the 
postcaid. While he consideiod communism as dangerous to India, ho suggested that 
in a mattei of economic planning India could well follow the example ot Russia and 
Government should appoint oeutial and provinoial boards for the pnipose. The ques- 
tion of linaiioing agiioulture and industry was also important. Oo-operative banks had 
sufficient funds but had no adequate seoniity to make advances. This defect should 
bo remedied. As regaids riual uplift giant, people would be bonefitled bettei if in- 
stead of such grant taxes on tho poor had been lowered. He feared that unless the 
army budget was reduced there would bo no substantial relief and asked the Oom- 
mandei -in- Chief to show why the army budget was double than befoie the war and 
whethei the army in India was kept in leadinesss for Mid-Bastorn and Bai -Eastern 
commitments Finally, he said that though the recommendations emanating trom the 
head of the Government would be treated with respect, ho felt that as tho popnlai 
wishes wore not responded to he must dissociate himself fiom the pioposal in the bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

At the final stage of the bill, Mi V. V KahkUai declared that tho oxocativo 
distrusted tho repiesentatives of tho people and by their attitude and action created 
an atmosphere not oonduoivo to rofoims and were playing into the lunds of extiom- 
isls who wished to boycott the reforms I’ostoiity would hold the piosent Govein- 
ment lesponsibla foi faihiro of reforms. (Applause.) 

The motion for tho passage of tho bill was passed by 32 against 10 voles 
I. L. 0. D EA.FX Conventions 

IStli APRIL Mr. Oloio moved the following resolution to-day 

“The Council of State, having consideied tho draft convention limiting tho hours of 
work in coal mines adopted by the 19th sessiou of the Inieruational Labour Con- 
ference rooommends to the Governor General-in-Council that he do not ratify the 
the convention. He pointed out that only a year ago the hours of work m mines had 
been reduced and it was not proper to make further radical reduction in the hours 
of work so soon, paitioularly as conditions in India wero quite diiforont. 

The House adopted the resolution. _ , , 

Mr. Clow moved another resolution urging tho non-iatifioation ot tho draft con* 
veniion conooruing the establishment of an international schema foi the mamlenanco 
of rights undor mvahclity, old age and widows and oiphans insurance adopted by 
the 19th session of the luteiuational Labour Coufeionco. He emphasised that m India 
there was no system to coordinate these coiivonlions which wore largely dihigned f«) 
suit conditions in European countries. Further, India was soparalod thousand of 
miles away from those countries and there was uo oppoitumty for working out 
mutual schemes of ooordmaijou 

The resolution was adopted and the Connoil adjonniod till 17, 

Non-opmoiau Eebolxjtioks 

APRIL :-Th 0 Council met today to dispose of uon-offioial business. 

Mr, J. C, Banerii moved a resolution urging tliat immediate stops be taken ^ to 
biing forward legislation whereby all companies which will hoioaCter be Heated with 
external capital for the purpose of opening factories in India for manufacturing any 
kind of articles either from raw materials available m India or from aomi-finished parts 
imported into India would be compollod to taka at least 50 per cant, of the total 
capital from natural born Indians. Mr, Banorji assured that he had no poHtioal or 
raotnl motive behind and that ho was an unbehovor in the doctrine of expropriation 
ot all external capital. His demand for tho reservation of 60 per cent, of the capital 
of ioirelgn concerns for natural born Indians was not now, but it was an accepted 
priMipIo yrhOn protection was given to Tataa. He quoted in his favour the opiates 
of the ,Ext«nai Capital Committee, which went Into the question in 1925 He 
dotanea Anmeroiis tyealthy foreign ccmcems whioh had opened hi'anohes m India and 
entered into unfair’ competition with indigenotm manufactures. He emphasised that 
the necessity bad aripon: to stop entirely foreign oapltal from deriving uaroitriotod 
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advantage in draining out India’s resources in the shape of ^ middleman’s profits for 
changing the raw materials of India into finished products within her own bounUaries. 
If once the necessity was felt, it was but logical that legislation should be undertaken 
to achieve the desired end. Concluding, the speaker again assured that the resolution 
touched only such companies which would in future be floated with foreign capital. 
The penalties of forfeiture of shares purchased under benami transaotips whion was 
apprehended hy the External Capital Committee if provided into _ future legislation 
would have sufficient deterrent efect to prevent such benami transaotion by Europeans. 

Mr. StBwart^ Commerce secretary, opposed the resolution. _ He _ pointed out that 
section 113, Government of India Act, prevented such logislatiou being undertaken. 

The President added : ‘Even if such legislation were passed in India it would 
not override an Act of the British Parliament.’ Mr. Banerjee’s mention or sugar 
factories established in recent years only showed that tho noad for legisfimon was 
less than what it was eleven years ago, when the External Oaintal Commiuea 
reported. Again, a practical difficulty arose if there was 50-50 British and Indian 
capital, for there would ho a double sot of quotatious iu the stock exchange and purely 
Indian companies would be at a considerable discount. . , , , ,. * • 

No other member spoke on the resolution, which was rejeotod without a cuvision. 
Railway Facilities to Sugar Pactoetes 

Lala Mathura Prassad Mehrotra urged tho railway authoritios to grant special 
facilities to sugar factories by giving concession rates of froight and by providing 
an adequate supply of wagons for transport of cane, mollasses and sugar. His speech 
covered mostly factories established in the United Provinces. He alludou. to the invest- 
ment of Rs. 2'5 orores in the industry in recent years, with the growth in the num- 
ber of factories from 32 to 154. Thus it was the second largest industry and 
ployed one lakh of manual workers besides hundreds of graduates _ and others. The 
industry was faced with difficulties since the imposition of the excise duty and very 
few factories were paying proper dividends, while some had booomo losing ooncorns. 
Quoting from the letters of the Sugar Mills Association, Mr. Mohrotra commained of 
inadequate supiily of wagons, partiality to cortain companies for transport of mo- 
lasses on the B. N. W. Railway and also the high froight rate. , . . 

Sir Guthrie Russell^ Chief Commissioner of^ Railways, olaboratoly explained 
the freight concessions, as compared with tho ordinary rate, given to tho sugar m- 
dustry ovor several sections of different railways and also_ detailed the facilities for 
transport of cane. As for molassos, ho pointed out that its transport could not be 
further facilitated unless there was a largo quantity sent. Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

Separate Civil Medical Service 

Lala Jagdtsh Prasad {nou-ollioial, U. P.) movod that a separate civil medical 
service he established independently of the Indian Medioal Seryioo, which was pri- 
marily a military service. He wanted the Government to oonsidor the needs of 93 
orores of civil population and referred to tho decados-old resolutions passed by the 
Indian National Congress in support of tho coiitention that tho system created in the 
time of tho East India Company should now give place to modern oonditious, especi- 
ally when qualified medical practitioners wore avaifahlc in large numbers, Tm mover 
alluded in particular to the resolution passed almost every year by the U. P. Legis- 
lative Council as illustrative of tho depth of fooling in the eountw against the present 
system and objected also to reserving certain districts to I. M. S. mon. 

Major General Sprawson, director general of I. M. S., explained that tho present 
strength was the minimum possible and in fact there was room for a large number 
of British I. M. S. officers. He pointed ont that various local Governments m well 
as centrally administered areas were required to appoint a certain number^ of British 
officers, for attending on British army and superior service officers and their fawlios 
residing in respective areas. He had no doubt that ^ Indianisation progressed there 
would be fewer number of British 1. M. S. officers required. Almost all the tooal 
^Governments expressed their inability to recruit officers on a short^^ term basis and 
release them in case of war. Ha assured the House that it was not the mteatioa of the 
Government to foist these officers on local Governments surreptitiously or with a 
dishonest motive. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Coastal Tbawsc in India 

Mr. P. N, Sapru introduced the Bill to Control tho Coastal Traffic in India. (This 
measure was to have boon introduced in the Assembly by Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
I but he could not get a chance there.) Mr. Ssipru' stated that this was not racially 
13(a) 
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discriminatory but merely inlendod to regulate the coastal traffic by empoweriag the 
Governor-General m Oounoil to fix the minimum rates of fare and freight and to 
prohibii the giant of rebates or other concessions calculated to reduce such rates, 
The infringoment of rules made undei this bill was to be'pumshablo with fine or re- 
fusal of entry into an Indian port. Tho bill was necessary as there was the fear that 
a well-established powei fnl company could easily put a new venture out of ^ action by 
unfair competition snoh as rate cutting, grant of rebates eto. The bill was introduced 
without opposition in accordance with convention. 

IlALIAN AaORESSION IN AbYSSINIA 

20th. APRIL .—The Italian highhandedness in Abyssinia, carrying on the most 
barbarous methods of warfare, use of mustard gas, bombing of Red Cross equipment 
and the meioiless bombing of undefended women and children of a Christian nation 
came for scathing criticism m the Council while discussing the motion of Mr 
Batsman that the hill to prohibit the making of certain loans and credits to Italy 
be taken into oonsideration 

8ii Jaqadtsh Prasad pointed out that the Government of India was not in a 
position to influence the international politics, and what was the use of such a wide 
discussiou in which Government could not participate. Raja Q-hazanfar AU 
stressed that the hill was undertaken under the behests of the League and it was 
within their right to criticiso that body Sii Davtd Devadoss also protested against 
the Italian war against a Christian nation M.v P N Sapru as a coiifirmod pacifist 
deeply sympathised with Abyssinia hut at the same time ho would not bo a party to 
any action on the part of the League, namely the application of military sanctions 
which would ignite a world conflagration. Ho condemned tho Italian adventure but 
felt that under the oiicumstances theie was no other alternative left to the^ League 
except the policy so far adopted Messrs Kahkhar and Hossatn Imam disagreed 
with Mr. Sapiu and thought that tho League should have adopted a hiraor attitude 
from tho beginning and could have even applied oil sanctions Tho League as at 
present constituted, was a sham and quite different from that conceived by President 
Wilson for ensuring world peace. Rai Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Das, supporting, 
further emphasised the oppositioa view-pomt Mr Batsman, loplymg to tho debate, 
refrained from entering into the iigmaroie of international politics and stressed that 
the effectiveness of collective action must be judged in i elation to the whole scheme 
of economic sanctions applied by all countries of the League It is too early to 
estimate the extent of economic damages which have been inflicted on Italy. Tho 
bill was passed. 

23rd. APRIL The Council after brief discussions passed five Bills which ware 
passed by tho Assembly. They were the Bills to removo certain doubls and establish 
the validity of certain piooeedings in High Courts in British India, tho Bill to make 
special provision for tho admimstialion of Cochin Port, tho Billl to amend the Aircraft 
Act, the Bill to amend tho Factories Act and the Bill to amend the Lao Cess Act. 

Tub Tahu’e Bile 

24tlj. APRIL *— Mr. Stmard moved consideration of tlio Tariff Bill regarding the 
import duty on wheat and rioo Ho said that the present world stock position of 
wheat was hotter than what had boon for many yoais. Indian prioos were in very 
close relationship with world parity and tho reduotion of duty to Ro. 1 per owi 
would not adversely affect the Indian wheat. As for the duty on lice, the Goveru- 
mont was convinced that tho present duty liad boon effective hut not excessive. Hence 
they decided to continue the same duty for another year, 

A vigoiQiis cutioism of Govornmont action mroducmg tho wheat duly camo from 
unollicials, particularly from mombers of tho wheat-growing provinces. The motion 
for eonsicleiation was adopted. During the discussion on clauses Messrs. Hossatn 
Imam and Mohrotra wore tho only two speakers who spoke against tho Bill. Thereafter, 
it was passed 

25tli. APRIL ’—The Tariff Bill regarding fonts was discussed for an hour on the 
motion of Mr. Shmrt, Commoroo Booretarv. Messrs. Hossain Imam, Bamsaran Das, 
Padshah and Mehrotra expressed the opposition viewpoint m similar terms as tihosa 
expressed by seteral m&mbers in the Assembly. 

The bill passed and the Council of State adjourned sin,$ die. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— New Oelhi^ — 3rd. February to 23rd. April 1936. 

SOBEOW rOB lEB Ejto 

!I!ixe Budget Session of the Legislative i-ssombly commenced at New Delhi on the 
Stfd February 1936. Black ties were woni by majority of the members and the 
usual oxohaugo of greetings when a session opens were subdued. Theie was au 
atiaospheiu of solemnity occasioned by the decision to dedicate the sitting to the 
memory of the late King George. 

ICho guostion hour having been dispensed with, Sir Nripenira Nath Sarear, the 
Loader of the House, movou : 

‘‘This Assembly do place upon recoid an expression of its deep sorrow on the 
death of His Majesty King George V Emperor of India and of its heartfelt sympathy 
with His Majesty King Edward VIII Emperor of India and Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen Mary in their grievous loss and do convey to His Majesty loyal congratulations 
upon his acces-sion and assurance of devotion to His Boyal person." 

The motion was passed all standing. 

Standing- Abjit Advisoey Oommiotb 

4lb. NOVEMBER i — The Assembly passed a xosolution, sponsored by Sir 
Muhammad Mehr Skah, recommending the appointment of a Joint Standing Amy 
Committee, consisting of members of both Houses, to advise the Government on all 
matters connected with the defence of India. 

Sardar Mangal Singh, who moved the resolution in the absence of Sir Muha- 
mmad, said that the origin of the resolution was the despatch of a contingent of 
troops to Addis Ababa without consulting the Legislature, the Govorntnent plea at 
the time being that the Legislatuie was not in session. Some members, he said, had 
raised the question at the last Simla session and asked for a Standing Ooramittoe 
that could be consulted in such au event in the future and the Oommandor-m-Ohief 
had offered to ocusider any proposal agreed on by all parties. 

Mr. Aaaf Ah, the Congress whip, wanted to see the whole Defonoe Department 
controlled by an Indian Minister, but was prepared to accept a Standing C^mmittoe 
for the present. 

Mr. %ttmham, replying on behalf of the Government, said he did not deny that 
the Government would welcome a closer Imslou between themselves and the Logisla- 
ture on defence matters and a greater knowledge of tlie Defence Department than 
was at present possessed by members of the Legislature, The Government’s opposi- 
tion was not based on a desire to oppose for the sake of opposing or to go back on 
pledgees, but on the conviction that it would bo a mistake to accept this resolution. 

Mr. Tottenham referred to the origin of the lesolution in the debate at Simla on 
tlxe dispatch of teroops to Abyssinia He then said that although the Government 
had given an undertaking that they would consult the Legislature^ so faff as was 

e isible, whenever the question arose of sending troops overseas for purposes other 
tt the defence of India, yet even supposing that the sending of Qiat smAlI con- 
tingent to Addis Ababa for the defenco of the Legation was not for Indian pttrpbses, 
it would have been impossible to consult the Legtelature as it was not fn session 
and a decision had to be taken immediately. 

The present resolution, Mr. Tottenham said, went far heyond mjiMm that the 
Government had contemplated or any member had contemplated la me iebatw at 
Simla. It recommended a oommittee not for oot^ultation on a Imited question when 
the Legislate® was not in session, which was what the GOvammenf undertook to 
consider, but the setting up of a committee to give advice on aH defence matlera 
wlthont restriction. The Government ■ had given no tindefftaMng ®von to consider a 
proposal of that kind and theffeforo, could ho®' be charged with any breach of faith, 
Th^ promise to consider a more limited proposal had Men diseharged, Ifhe auggostlott 
had MM eopiderod and could not be aooepted for praoMoal reasons. 
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for the Governor-Geneial to take views from a committee of parties in me ijcg 
fnrft Tf the Governor- General choose to take advice it would be his clear ^ly 

bS Ms“‘n~“hy Sl/sS3d Co«.itte« 

*X“ OoKVrSr. who BpolB after tho ™ 

farthY^r^ JA&. 7 W 
srr«e?tiX^“d 

-hoha Sdee- 

r.JZ?er‘B5”reS 

syr&“ W ^nES .‘al W a« 

no Englishman had protested against these Dictatois use of vulgar language 

^^^^8 ^esotuti^on^ waT \owever passed, the Government not challenging a division, 
The House then adjourned, 

Adjoubjtmbnx Mosions Disia:.nowBD 

«»!. wurriiary —The President announced in the Assembly to-day that Gm 
GovOTor^GeSral had’ disallowed the adjommment motion of ?*€ 

Xnt the Goveinment’s failure to issue instruotitons to Local Governments not td 
interfere with the oelebrations of the Congress Golden Jubilee. 

Similarlv the adjournment motions about the hunger-stake of Jogesh Ohattexjee, 
Kakori Goi^iracy case prisonei, were also disallowed by tae Governor-General. 

^ The Govmnor-General also disallowed the adjournment motion of 

sifih about the forfeituie of the secuirty of the "Abhyudaya for publishing m© 

“fteech -di Pundit Krishnakanta Malaviya. 

'■ ti^ Fresmnt disfaioweijie adjournment of Fundii 
declatmg. havtal on Januaiy 28 ,on whiph day fell the important Hindu Jf 

Pasan'ta.Paiitihami on the ground that no ohders had been issued by the GoVisroniOJw 
*0 otartolhstel,'. ^ . ' ^ 


Aot 


Hir^fe^a Shankex Baftal introduced a hftt. lunger 
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Payment ( 


Biee 


The Payment of Wages Bill as|reported by the Select Committee being taken n^, Wx. 
ISf. M. Joshi moved a compiehensive amendment enlarging the scope of application of 
the Bill by including all faotoiiGS, tiamways, docks, mines and plantations. He con- 
tended that the Bill did not go even as far as the Labour Commissioner’s recommen- 
dations. Sir Frank Noijce said that this legislation, unlike ottei labour _ laws, broke 
an entirely new giound and was puiely of an expeiimental nature and its extension 
must be done aftei a careful consideration of the merits of each case by the local 
Government . 

Hr. J A, Milligan said that in certain parts of the country payment in kind 
was an essential part of the teims of the engagement of labour. All snob agree- 
ments would be illegal if Mr. Joshi’s amendment were accepted. The amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. Milligan moved an amendment proposing to authorise the local Governments 
to extend the Bill subject to auy relaxations that might be consideied necessary. He 
he’d that this would enable a free use of the Bill to be made than was otherwise 

^ Sir Branh Noyce expressed sympathy with the object of Mr Milligan. The 
speaker had reasons to believe that there might be a more rapid progress in the 
duection of extension of the Act if the amendment were accepted, but relaxation 
might also have dangers and, weighing the pros and cons, he opposed the amendment 
which was negatived. 

Two other amendments of Mr. Q-. Morgan amending the same clause were 
rejected. , , . . ti a- 

Mr. Ghanshyam Oupta proposed to exclude persons employed in agriculture, oix 
Frank Noyce saw the force or Mr. Gupta’s argument ^ and offered to amend tro Bill, 
including the same definition of plantation as appears in the Workman 8 Compensa- 
tion Act Mr. F. E. James wanted timo to consider the matter. Sir Frank Hoyoe 
agreed to take up the amendment on Friday. « .... . ii. 

Mr. Leach moved an amendment which would bring within the definition of the 
Bill motor omnibus companies run by tiamway oompanios or railways or any private 
individual. Sir Frank Noyce aoooptod tho amondmont, extending the definition to 
the motor omnibus service, meaning any service run by a company or individual 
which is conducted on regular routes at regular intervals. 

The two amendments of Mr. A. Q, Clow making the object of tho Bill clear, were 
adopted, but Mr. Joshi' s amendment imposing obligation for payment of wages to 
temporary substitutes was defeated after Hir AT. P Motly and Sir Brank Noym 
declared that tho rosponsibility for tho appointment of substitutes did not r^t with 
the employers, but was a personal concern of the -employed who absented himself. 
Mr, Milligan's amendment fixing ilio responsibility of the oontraotor in the terms of 
the Select Committee’s remarks was aooopted by tho House. 

Mr Joshi's amendment providing for fortnightly payment of wages instead of 
monthly was oritioised by Mr Glow who opposed revolutionary changes. The 
amendment was rejected. , ,, , . 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment pioposing tliat w^es should be paid withm seven 
days after the last day of the wage period and omitting the oonoassion of an extra 
three days in the case of an ostabushment employing more than a thousand hands. 
Sir B. P, Mody opposed the amendment. Sir Brank Noym said ^st the pelw 
Oommiitee formula struok a balance between the two viewpoints. The House oiTOed 
and the amendment was rejected by 38 votes to 69, this being the first divisioa 
daring the session The voting was not on party lines, . „ , , „ . * 

A senes of other amendments moved by Mr. Josh* was smBaHy d^eatei. His 
moiioE that when an employer discharged a servant the latter mgst w paid prowmy, 
was opposed by Sir Qowasfi Js/uingtr^ Mr. MilHgm and Sir bftt'W» 

supported by Mr, Pani and Mr. G&L As regards the dt®oh® 0 S pmhted 

out. Mr. Pant retorted “Bon’t»* turn him out until his dues have been, oaloulated”. 

Sir Oowasn explained how ^is would be impossible in the ease of pieoe-workars. 
Sir Homy Mody said that the services an employee might be discharged only in 
exceptional oases like theft or misbeha^iettCi and it was tee%e unjust that the 
employer should be asked to pay his dniii immeftiittsly mad not given fame to ietfap 
the accounts. Mr. Joshi by pother . amendment wanted that in case an employe« 
gost on leave and his services are that fame or while ha is op Ipt 

Ihep Ms w^es should be paid., to m pwmis on leave or M# 
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terminated. Sir Frank Noyce opposing said, “Wa Govammont servants are not paid 

1° i^aTV were then passed The only noteworthy chango effected was 
on the motion of Mr. Mtlhgan to clause 7 whereby deductions to be made from 
the amount due to an employee could inelnde subscription to any provident fund 
appioved by the local Goveimnent. This amendment met the support of Mr. Joshi 
and the Government. 


Adjouknmeot Motions Disallowed 

6ih FEBRUARY i—The adjournment motion of Sardar Sant Singh relating to 
the Howrah Bridge contract was ruled out of order by the President on the ground 
that It was not a definite and urgent matter. , ^ , 

Sardar Smt SingNs second adjournment motion relating to the security demand 
from “Abhyudaya” for publishing the speech of Pundit Krishnalrant Malaviya was 
also ruled out of order on the giouud that it was not urgent and a matter of 
privilege (privilege of the Assembly members to publish their speeches In the 
Assembly) and could not be discussed under the rules thiough au adjournment 
motion. 

CBiffltNAL Law Amend. Act Eepeal Bill 

The House next resumed consideration of the clauses of Mr B. Das's Bill to repeal 
the Criminal Law Amendment Aot. Mr. P. J. Gnffths, who had not finished his 
speech last session, not being a member of the House now, Mr. Sri Prahash started the 
discussion by supporting the Bill. 

Mr. Sn Frakash said that the ordinary law was quite enough to deal with the 
situation. That this law had not been of much use was clear from the fact that, 
after the passage of the Act of 1908, as many as 58 terrorist crimes had been 
perpetrated. Moreover, this law not only applied a ban on Congress organisations, 
but also such harmless educational institutions as the Kashi Yidyapith. This unfor- 
tunate institution had been searched a hundred and fifty times during the last fifteen 
years of its existence and several of its students had been detained for months in 
Jail and then found to be innooont. On none of these occasions was a single incri- 
minating article found m the Tidyapith premises. Continuing Mr. Sri Prakash gave 
an instance of how at midnight forty school children were turned out of the 
school and this building was seized by the police and how even now the Prem 
Mahavidyala had remained closed for three and a half years. The Hindustani 
Sevadal had been closed for the existence of a rifle not yet traced by the Home 
Member. He appealed to the Law Member, whose patriotism, sacrifice and knowleto 
the speaker acknowledged to be none the less than any member of the House. He 
criticised at length the District Magistrates, particularly the Indian officials, adding, 
''¥■0 want Buropeaniaatioa of the lower services”, (Laughter). He asked why tbe 
Government were getting a bad name by retaining this law while under the ordinary 
law they could do anything. 

The Xtecd&r of House and his followers rose almost in a body and moved the 
closure which the President accepted m view of the faot that fifteen members had 
already spoken on, the motion. 

Mr. JDesai refitiested the Chair to reconsider his ruling in view of the faot that 
his predecessor had ruled when party leaders wished to speak, and closure was not 
accepted. In Hlis case he and Mr, Aney wished to speak and, others too. 

Mr. N. N. Sircar recalled the ruling given by the President last session and 
said that clause 2 now under discussion embodied the principles of the Bill which 
had been discussed threadbare upon consideration of the motion and Mr, Desai and 
other leaders had spoken during the consideration stage. Moreover, the ruling quoted 
by Mr. Desai referred to a resolution under disoussion, Sir M. N, Sircar submitted 
Chair had already given his ruling which should stand. 

/ i npheld the Law Member’s view and said that clause 2 of the Bill 

leaders of Ml parties had spoken on that during the consideration 
-^■i™‘ 4 «»cepted &e closure and put it to vote. 

iJiaecM the motion, by 60-58 votes. The Opposition received the 
annotmodigeat.mfi;,ch 60 rs and dries oj ^shame’, 

(HationMist 'Party) spoke for an hour oritioising what he 
during' th4 'Issfe'' few years. He asked the Government to 
„ Whioh"jKiy . e^eomtlte officer had been punished for his 
If' myew# we ' forthobifing, then he would be 
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prepaied to reconsider ins views on this Bill, In war Red Cross Sooietws weie 
cenerally pioteoted and there were provisions in international law that the oivil 
population should not be bombed and that women and children should be proteotea. 
But in this war against people’s organisations nothing was saoied. If the Act was 
not repealed then the atmosphere of the country would continue to be unfavouiabio 
to the new constitution which would therefore prove unworltable. 

The discussion was adjourned ahtius stage. 

Pa.yj£eni ov Wages Bioii (Gontd ) 

7tls. FEBRUARY The Assembly started to-day consideration of the Wages Payment 
Bill On the motion of Mr. A. G. Glow, the House agreed to the definitiou of the term 
‘plantation’ for the purposes of the Bill as ‘an estate which is mamtainod for the pur- 

* ...•.VvKn'v. nrxffaa oTi/1 +r>Q on/l An -arViinh 9R nr mni'O nms.nnH nvn 


on the ground that sufEolont notice of the amendment had not been given 

Mr. Jobhi next moved an amendment m order to make a provision in the Bill 
that no fine should be imposed on a workoi unless he had been given an oppoitu- 
nity ‘through himself or through representatives, including an olficer of the Trade 
Union of which he is a member to show cause against the fine, 

Mr. J. A. Milligan and Sir Frank Noyce opposed the motion on the ground that 
the imposition of a fine, which was such an ordinary matter, should not be oonvortod 
into ouasi-iudicial proceedings. Sir Frank Noyce added that the Act provided that 
representatives of Trade Unions might intervene at a later sta^ when the fine was 
imposed in contravention of the provisions of the Act. Ttie House divided on the 
amendment which was defeated by 49 to 44 votes, , , , ^ , 

Sir H. F. Mody moved the following amendment ; “That subject to any rules 
made m this behalf by the local Government, if ten or more employed peisons, 
acting in concert, absent themsolves without due notice or reasonable causa, such 
deduction from any such person may inoludo such amount not exceeding his wages 
for thirteen days as may under this oontraot of employment be due to the employer 

He^ i^keTthe’ House to hold the balance fairly between the employer and the 
employee. The latter was given the right of demand of salary for the notico period, 
so should the employer have the right of deduction Tho Fawcett Committee in 
Bombay admitted such right. At present an employer could forfeit the salary of 
oven an individual employee. Hereafter it should be done if only ten or more 
persons acted in concert. Again, with a view to meeting Congressmen who were 
now opposing him, he agreed to whittle down tho proposal by including the words 
“giving employers the right of forfeiture if only the employer had reasonable cause 
to do so and subject to the lules made by tho local Government. ^ 

Ifc. N^ V. Gadgil supporting said that, in an unequal fight between the organised 
and influential employer and tho poor ill-organised employee, the right of strike 
earned, at great price by tho employee, should not be taken away from him. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the Government were prepared to support the amend- 
ment, He was glad that the adjournment of the Bill from the Simla session had 
enabled them to ascertain the views of the Bombay Government which were reflected 
on Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment. The amendment oontainod three safeguards and 
would give time to the employee to think twice before resorting to a lightening 

Joaht, in the course of a one-hour speech, said that if the employer Wanted 
damages from the employee the former had the weapon of deducting me latter’s 
wages. But the employee nad to go to oourt for recovering his dto. Itjperieao® 
had shown that the court generally sympathised with the emproyer »d gave & decree 
for payment by instalments. Even if ten employees, absented themselves with a 
view to standing a funeral of their colleague their aetiott'oould be deemed as a 
lightening strike and their wages deducted not mx one day, but for thirteen days. 

Sir K N, 8irmr suggested a modifloation vtith a view te emphasising that there 
should be not only due notice bdt also reasonable cause shoV^n by tho employees. 
Then it would not be regarded as. a lightening' strike mm mew would be no question 
of deduction of thirteen davs’ wages*, v , , , 

Mr. Joahi did not object to an amendmeiti being m^e at tMs stage, bni featel ^ 
that it did not change the substanoe of ®ur H, r*, Mooyte amendment 
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Tiie Fresidenf ordered postponement of clause 9, pending receipt of a properly- 
worded amendment 

Clause 10 was then taken up and approved witnout enange. , „ , ^ . , 

Mr. Buss moved an amendment ttat Inspeetois should be entitled to examine not 
any register or document but only those “relating to calculation or payment oi 
wages” He said that the powei as it stood could be used by an Inspector to secure 
information having no connection with the payment of wages and which conid be oi 
value to a competing concern , _ , , , 

Sir Frank Noyce admitted that there was a good deal of substance in mi. Buss 
romaiks, but he left the matter to the free vote of the House Government ofhciais 
and a maiority of Opposition members remained neutral. The amendment "TOB 
carried by 32 to 22 votes. All clauses of the Bill were passed except one to which bir 
Homy Mody moved an amendment. The House at this stage adjourned till the 10th. 

Adjotjenmeni Motions Axed 

lOih. FEBRUARY Three adjournment motions were ruled out of order by the 

President to-day. _ . , , j t. n 

The first was by Dr. Zhare^ which referred to “the misapplication and abuse of 
the Legislative Rules m the disallowing by the Governor-General of the adjournment 
motion on the Benda incident The reason adduced for ruling this motion out of 
Older was that the conduct oi action of the Governor-General could not be relleoted 
on by the members of the Assembly. 

The second motion was by Swarm Venkatachalam Chelti regarding the abolition 
of diieot mail service between Madias and Rangoon. This was ruled out on the 
ground of non-urgency - t re 

The third was by Mr. Abinashahngam Ohetiiar relating to the loss of Indian hie 
and property in the recent Zanzibar riots. This was disallowed as no information 
was ayailabie about the incident. 


“Abhtjdata,” Case— PE iviiiBQB.OF Speech 

The President informed the House of Sardar Sant SingZs motion claiming that 
the right of freedom of speech had been encroached by an order of the IJ. P. 
Government demanding security from the paper Abhudaya for publishing Panmt 
Krishnakant Malaviya’s speech on the Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Aot 
of 3908, which was delivered in the last September session, and asked : “was the 
speech published at the instance of the member who made the speech” ? (Laughter). 

Pandit Malaviya : It is my own paper ? I did not send a copy. 

President : Has Sardar Sant Singh got a copy of the paper ?— No Sir. 

Sir N N. Siroar said that the privilege claimed did not exist. But even assuming 
that it did, on the English analogy suoh a motion was required to be made without 
delay. This Sardar Sant Singh hm failed to do on the opening day, or even after 
his adjournment motion had been disallowed. Secondly, the speakers in the House 
of Commons ruled out a motion, if a member failed to produce the paper in which 
the matter complained of had appeared. Sardar Sant Smgh had failed to produce the 
paper. The Law Member, exhibiting the paper to the Chair and the House, showed that 
it was not a case of reprinting, but the paper also contained an article commenting 
on the speech. Sensational headlines had been given to the speech and a poem put 
within an ornamentally bordered “box”, which inter aha punned on the word “Azto, 
meaning both freedom, and following the example of “Azad”, a terrorist, 

Sardar Sant Smgh could not therefore, he contended, claim that it was^a case 
of mere reprinting. Further, the Legislative Assembly rules were mandatory in that 
BO business except official could be j^aoed on an official day, except with the consent 
of the Governor-General-in-Oounoil oi by way of an adjournment motion. No dis- 
oussion on a matter of general or public interest should take place exdspt on a 
resolution moved with the consent of the President and the Government Member in 
charge of the Department concerned. 

Sir Nripendra Nath said that only if a pnma facie case of breach of* privilege 
was established, could the matter be referred to a select committee. The standing 
order* npeoially guaranteed freedom of speech in respect of an offieial report of the 
proceedings only. 

Bmi Bmyh said that Ms claim was based on the opimon given by the 
former lAw Member of the Government of India that the Press Emergenoj Act did 
not make airy, change in the -ordinary law of the land in ithe matter of pubfioation in 
the Press of othetwiise of, a, Legislato’e prooeedingsv 
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Sir N. N. Sircar ; 1 have not suggested that there has been a change. 

The Pres%dent ashed how the publioation of the speech of any member by the 
Press was a privilege and what the lules regulating business on olfioial days woie. 

Sardar Sant Stngh lead out the Local G-overmnent’s order showing that the action 
was taken for the pablioatiou of Pandit Krishnakant Malaviya’s speech and not tor 
any comments oi poems. Xhe Sardar contended that if theie was freedom of 
speech, it extended to the publishing of it, so long as the reproduction of the speech 
was faithful. The piivilego he claimed was inherent. 

Pandit Qovind Ballahh Pant said that the Law Member had now suggested that 
the pioper method to raise a question was to bring foiwaid a resolution. The 
speaker feared that this too would be disallowed as referring to an individual case 
and not being a mattei of general and piiblie interest 

The question, he said, was whether the Press could he penalised and molested by 
tlio Executive of the Government for publishing a spoaeh. The rules relating to 
fioodom of speech had as a corollaiy fieedom of publication. Gettain piivileges must 
be deemed to be implicit in the Constitution itself A vital question was involved 
and it would be unfortunate if discussions were to be ruled out, 

Mr. M A. Jmnak said that Sardar Sant Smgh had not delayed in laising tbo 
matter, but had been actively pui suing remedy after remedy. Mr. Jmnah contended 
that the freedom of speech granted by the Government of Lidia Act implied freedom 
of publication and wheieas, if the matter of the breach of this privilege was taken 
to a court, he oould take his stand on the act, he had no remedy against an executive 
order except to appioach the House 

The Government of India Act in granting freedom from action in respect of publi- 
cation in of0.cial reports, he said, did not exhaust the privilege, because unless a 
speech oould be published by a member, the right of the freedom of speech was 
useless. 

The President said that that was why he had allowed such a discussion witli a 
view to ascertaining all viewpoints. 

Mr, Bhulabhat Desai said that the rules regulated only pubho business, whether 
official or unofficial, but this was a matter of privilege which was outside public 
business and above il. ‘Whether the House had oi had not the power of punishing 
parties for a breach of the privilege, it oould consider whether the privilege existeo, 
and whether it had been broken and tho House could appoint a committeo to go 
into that matter. 

The President wished to know why the matter could not be brought within tlie 
rules, which enabled a resolution being moved with the oonsont of tho Governor- 
General-in-Counoil or with the consent of the President and the membor-in-charge. 

Mr. Desai answered that they knew in fact what tho Oovornment view on tho 
matter was and how they oould exercise that right. In depending on these rules, 
the House would be invoking, in the matter of its privileges, the restrictions embodied 
in those rules in favour of the Executive and place the House at the mercy of the 
Executive. 

Sit N. N. Stroar pointed out that the action against tho Abhudaya was an 
executive action taken under Section 7 of the Press Emergency Act of 1931 and not 
an administiative action. The action being based on the statutory power given to 
the Executive, that power was open to examination by the High Court. 

Sir H. H. Shear added that unless it was & matter of great urgency, the House 
should discuss it only after complying strictly with the rules relating to ttit btimdng 
up of any matter. At present the rule was mandatory that no business otii» .man 
Government business oould be transacted exowt whh the consent the Goverhot- 
General It was open to the members of the Honse, if they feltthKt the matter 
was importantj to iointiy table a resolution. Ho queatidn . of j^ivilMe because 
it had been laid down in the .House of .Congmons that if a member pufcffished hht 
speech, his printed statement become a pnblioation rwoonnecled iwith ;me proceedings 
of the Parhameni The House had no p^vdleg® outside the ®atuto, -and it was only 
by the Statute of 1925 that the mmbera ,pt w freedom imiwwd to tiiem as enjoyed 
by members of 

The President promwed to give, Ms ruling 

‘ .Souse then reswoied Wages Bffl'and $ir'0o^ 

. amendmeht for prof dp* 
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Str N.N. Sarcar moved an amendment substituting tbe following for Sir Homi 
Mody’s amendment wbioh was to be inserted as a fresb sub-clause : rrovided tnat 
subject to any lules made in this behalf by a local Government, if ten or moro 
employed persons acting m concert absent themselves without^ due notice (that is to 
say without giving the notice which they are required to give either expressly by 
their ooutiaets of employment or implied by the terms of their sei vice) and without 
reasonable cause, such deductiou fiom auy such peisou may include such an amount 
not exceeding his wages for 16 days as may by any of suoh contracts or terms be 
due to the employed in hen of due notice ” , . , , , i. -t 

Mr, V V Gtn opposed it on the ground that a new situation had been created 
in tiie Bill which fiistly was not in the mind of the Government when the Bui was 
introduced. Secondly, Sir Homi Mody placed the text of the amendment before the 
select committee which did not accept it and, thirdly, at the Simla session the amend- 
ment did not find place in the Oidei Paper, nor did Sir Homi bring it forwaid_ 

Mr, Gin said that lightning stakes were declared by workers on piovooation on 
the part of the supervising staff, who indulged in bnbeiy and corruption It was 
the inherent right of the workers to resort to such a stake, which right they were 
not prepared to give up. 

PTaE 0 HA.SB OF Two MoBH Eaiuwj^ts 

llth, FEBRUARY 'The Assembly passed without a division a resolution by Mr. 
Azhar Ah urging the Government to take over control of the Bengal and Noith- 
■Western and Madras and Southern Marhatta Railways, 

Sir Henry Gtdney opposed State contiol which, he said, has a history of failure. 
He added that if the two railways were taken over, they would merely add to the 
huiden of ihe Railway Board 

Sir ZafruUah Khan, for the Government, said that the latter was entitled to 
acquire the Bengal and Noith “Virestern Railway at the end of 1937 on 12 months’ 
notice, or at the end of 1942. In order to purchase the two railways, howevei, tho 
Government would have to find £17,000,000. unfortunately, the Government’s borrow- 
ing powers were limited during the transitional period befoie the now Constitution. 
Further, the taking over of the railways, if decided on, would synoluonisa with tho 
setting up of the Federal Railway Authority. Would it be fair, he asked, to face 
the Authonty with this as its first task ? 

IxonuDBo AnaikS 

Towards the olose of its sitting, the Assembly disonssed a resolution moved by 
Mr Ram Narain Singh on the Excluded Areas. 

The Law Member explained how the draft Order-in-OounoiI originated and agreed 
that the speeches m Parliament made it clear that M. P’s realized that Indian opinion 
was hostile to any extension of these areas. The position now was that the House 
of Commons having on February 7 considered these draft orders, they stood over for 
the consideration of any amendments received from the House of Lords. Sir N, N. Sircar 
promised that any resolution passed by the Assembly would be cabled to Whitehall. 

Mr N. V. Gadgtl from the Congress benches, castigated the order. He quoted 
Mr. Ohurohill as wishing to include the whole of Indih in the Exoluded Areas. 

PiLTMEira OF Wa-ubs Bmi (Conid.) 

12tb. FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day adopted, by 65 votes to 44, Sir Momi 
Mody’s amendment to Clause 9 of the Payment of Wages Bill, penalizing lightning 
strikes. The House also passed tho remaining clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. F. F, Gin said that by the iuclusion of suoh a provision the bill was 
regarded by the workers as an anti-stirte bill. Mr. Girl complained that the Govern- 
ment had not introduced the arbitration machinery as suggested by the Wolby 
Commission and now supported the proposal initiated by employers against employees, 
which was inequitable and unjust. Mr. GM feared when employees felt strojog they 
would combine and hit back employers. 

, Manga opined that, if the amendment were carried, it would not only stop 
ligiitfilug strikes, hut also irregular strikes, and ttius deprive the workers of the only 
ligM’wraoh they now enjoyed. It would be a great hai'dship to penalise the worker 
foit.goiigon strike, for they suffered even without the existenoe of such drastic law as 
was Sohght tc be passed. 

Manga accused the Government of being hand-in-glove with the 
Capiwis^.aud deekjjed ,that tfie amendmept, If carried, would depmv© the workei's 
df He only ’Weapon fiiby.iossessed agakat ^ust treatment, 
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Mr. A. &. Clow^ speaking on behalf of the Government, poured scorn on the 
aigument of the opposition. He said that the amendment, far from depiiving the 
workers of any of their rights, would actually place them in a far more favourable 
position than they were at present. Mr. Clow said that to leave an employer, as had 
been suggested, to recover damages caused by breach of contract by filing suits was 
to give Inm an illusoiy remedy. The amendment was the merest Justice to the 
employer. Mr. Glow assured the House that the amendment did not confer on the 
employer the right to withhold a single anna that was not his. 

CniMiNAt, Law Repeal Bill (contd ) 

I3th. FEBRUBRY '.—Sir Muhammad Yakub, resuming his speech on Mr. B. 
Das’s Bill seekmg to repeal the Oiirainal Law Amend Act, 1908, said that abuse of 
the law was no reason for repeal. Ho asked whether the House knew the seoiet 
methods adopted by the Oommnmsts to poison the mind of the youth. Sir Muham- 
mad read from a Gurmukhi pamphlet meant for tampeiing with the loyalty of the 
troops, telling them that Mr Gandhi’s peaceful movement had failed and that other 
methods should now be tiied , that, while outwardly remaining loyal, the troops should 
always work for the Ghadar Paity, 

Congressmen, said Sir Muhammad, were hankering after office and shortly Indians 
would sit on Treasury Benches and would need these powers to combat the growing 
forces of commumsm. As ragaids Mr. Sri Prakasa’s speech, Sir Muhammad contended 
that the Prem Mahavidyalya and Vidyapeth had been made the hot- bed of Communist 
and terrorist propaganda. They taught seditious methods to the inmates of the insti- 
tutions. Those who used these institutions and like oowards took cover behind the 
women and children working there, should thank themselves if the institutions had been 
declared unlawful. 

Mr.^ Bhulabhai Desai amidst the cheers of his party dwelt on the provisions of 
the Criminal Law Act which was sought to be repealed and its legal meaning. 
This he did because he did not wish any member of the House to aot m delusion, 
because certain words camouflaged the real meaning of the statute, The fact of the 
matter was that it was not open to any court to examine the question whether the 
Government had declared an association unlawful, because it interfered with the 
administration of law or dangerous to the public peace. These words were legally 
unnecessary and the olaose would really read that the local Government could by a noti- 
fication declare any assooiation unlawful. They could not examine the opinion of the 
Government at all. If the Government wished to fight communism they could have 
amended the law and penalised associations which encouraged commumsm, but it did 
not suit the Government to have any definition. Captain Lalohand had warned them 
against exploiting young men, What about exploiting old men ? (Laughter and cheers). 
I wish and trust that a generation will now grow which whatever happened to the old 
men would make the exploitation of young men impossible. 

As regards Sir M Yakub and Sir Abdul Guznavi, they wore the only fortunate beings to 
have received some red leaflets. Their source was apparent and they seemed to read them 
as if they were from approved genuine sources. The real question before the House was, 
“Should the executive continue to have power of the kind, I have described, whereby 
the Ufa and iproperty of individuals who dare to stand for the freedom of the land 
Is to be in their keeping and on behalf of those who believe that to he pro-Indian is 
not anti-British ? I ask the House to support the BUI (Cheers). 

The House then divided on whether clause 2 of the Bill which was an operaHfe 
olause would be passed. ;^n excitement followed when whips found ^ scone -wis 
changing every second. tUtimately, the\ Government lost one vote nown amj the 
vote of Man Bahadur Bajan Bak$h equalised the votes, making it 00 on eilher 
side. Then Opposition whips tried to persuade Mr. Lai Ohmd Mmatrai ’^and Mr. it. 
L. G-auha to vote, but they remained neufaral, Kien the President declared that 
following the well-known pmeiple of steding for status quo, he voted for the 
redeotiott iof t >0 danse. The result was received by tffie Government amidst 
cheers. 

After olansf/ two of Mr. Das’s BIB had been rejected with the easting vote of the 
President, there was no ether danse to be put and the BUI was thus killed, 

0». Pf. Oooa Amwd. BffiJEa 

Ma^Aar 8mt Singh secured an easy passage for his HU to amend the Godo of the 
C^tapdnal Beooednre, whereby the proviso seoifon 400 was deleted. He said wit 
15 
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this seetion referred to pioeeediugs for peace and good behaviour in the interests of 
law and Older, Oases fiom Sub-Dmsional Magistrates, who worked under District 
Magistrates were sent in appeal to District Magistrates, who being heads of districts 
were themselves pioseoutors and judges In many provinces such appeals were sent 
to Sessions Judges, but the piactice was not uniform in all provinces. The omission 
of the proviso would ensure such cases going in appeal to Sessions Judges. 

S%r Henry CratL Home Member, said tihat though he did not append a minute of 
dissent in the Select Committee’s report, he disliked the Bill still and was in fact 
opposed to It. Sir Henry informed the House that the Government did not oppose 
the Bill. The Bill was then passed. 

Sardar Sant Singh’s next Bill was then taken up. This also amends the Criminal 
Procedure Code hy attempting to delete sections 30 and 34. The object is ,to abolish 
Magistrates, who are selected for their senioiity and efficiency to deal with all oases 
in which the accused might be sentenced npto seven years’ imprisonment, Sardar 
Sant Singh and Mr. Shamlal contended that these Special Magistrates worked under 
District Magistrates and their promotion depended on the lattei’s opinion. Thoie was 
the general impression that these “Section Thirty Magistrates” invariably convicted 
the accused persons. Mr. Shamlal said that this was the case at any rate in the 
Punjab. Sardar Sant Singh desired circulation of the Bill. 

The House was discussing the Bill when further discussion was adj'ourned. 

Patment OB' "Waoes Bmi, ( conoid. ) 

14tli. FEBRUARY The final reading of the Wages Payment Bill was resumed to- 
day. Sir Borm Mody enumerated the labour measures passed and wished that Sir Frank 
Noyoo and Mi. A. G. Clow would slacken a little. Dr, P. N. Banerjee wanted the House 
to hold the balance between capital and labour, but to be a little inclined towards the 
weaker party, namely, labour. Mi. B. Das wished Sir Homi Mody’s amendments had not 
been moved and the goodwill disturbed. Mr. Otrt hoped Sir Frank Noyce would get the 
Council of State to remove Sir Homi Mody’s amendment to make the measure accep- 
table to labour. Prof. Banga expressed the gieatest dissatisfaction with the Bill and 
enumetrated the many directions in which legislation was still necessary. 

Sir Frank Noyce continuing reminded Prof Ranga that it was the motion of a 
Congress member backed by that party which had ehmmat ed agrionlture from tho 
operation of the Bill. The diffeionce between Mr Joshi and Piof. Raima and the 
speaker was that the former were man of war and he was a man of peace. (Cheers). He 
assured Mr. James and Mr. Joshi that if as a result of working the Act improve- 
ments were found desirable, the Government would not hesitate to bring an 
amending bill. Sir Frank Noyce thanked the members for the congratulations waioh 
really Mr. Clow deserved. (Applause). 

Tne Wages Payment Bill was then passed. 

Bmii Peohxbitino Loan io Italy 

Sir James Qngg then moved for the consideration of the Bill prohibiting loans and 
credits to Italy. He said that it seemed possible and even probable that the war 
would last longer than Viceroy’s Ordinance. It was, therefore, neoossaiy to have the 
Act passed. 

Mr. B. Dm opposed the Bill because India’s Foieign relations were entirely In 
charge of the British foreign office and also because (he “old women” of (Geneva did not 
act when Japan took away Chinese territory. He wished that the Government of 
India had taken similar steps against Zanzibar. He advised the House to take no 
respoasibility for tho measure. 

Mr Satyamurti analysed India’s position vis-a-vis the Leame of Nations. iHo 
contended that whereas India was deemed an original member, she had no free voioo 
and that the Assembly was debarred by a series of rules and. standing orders fifOm 
raising any question or debate on India’s foreign relations. He asked Sir James 
.Grljg as a member franker than the rest on the Treasury honchos whether India 
had-any voioo or share m the matter of evolving sanctions. Why should then the 
asked merely m register a decree passed by Great Britain to whom India 
.iniliewagpd meant one more vote for Great Britain? The League had bv her 
hesitation enepuraged Italy to launch on this campaign. India stood by Ethiopia and 
sent her, messm of sympathy because she had not the power to figk on her side 
'which sM would we done had she beea a free country, IVhlle the House could 
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not oppose the hill, their attitude should not bo misunderstood and he hoped it 
conveyed to the Secretary of State Let the House send to 
Ethiopia a message of hope and oheor and to Italy “Bandit, thou shalt not go 
further” (applause). 

Str James Gugg^ replying to the debate, said the speeches had been diffuse and 
spirited, but none except Mr. B. Das and Mr Satyamurti had refeired to the subject 
matter of the Bill. Mr. Satyamuiti had enquiiod the position regarding mutual 
support and compensation among tho members hit by the sanction policy. The 
Government had made full repiesentation and would be represented on the com- 
mittee which was to discuss the subjoct. It was difficult to prove that India had 
suffered very much damage because long bofoie the sanctions against Italy became 
operative tho iiade with Italy had, owing to the economic difficulties, reduced to 
small dimensions. 

The House then agreed to the motion for consideration, some members crying 
“no , but not challenging a division. The clauses of tho Bill were taken up. 

Mx M A. Ayyangar wished to move an amendment that nothing in the Act be 
conslined io affect or prohibit the payment of insurance premia to any Italian 
company doing business in India wnth respect to policies taken before the passing of 
the Act Str Janies Giigg assured that the Bill did not affect such matters 

Discussion then arose whether assurance was enough for legal purposes. Some 
members wished the President to give ruling Mi. Bhulahhai besm said that the 
matter was not for the President to decide when based on any construction put on 
the clause by the Government. At this stage the proceedings concluded and the House 
adjourned till the 17th, 


RAmwjLT Budsbi fob 1936-37 

17th. FEBRUARY —The Railway Estimates pro.scnted by Sir Zafrullah Khan in the 
Assembly to-day forecast a final deficit in 1930-36 of about 2 and 2-3 orores more than 
originally estimated. For 1936-37 the budget anticipates a deficit on commercial and 
strategic lines taken together of nearly 3 and a half orores. 

The revised estimate of deficit on railways in 1933-36 is 4 and a half oroies 
against 6 oiores of last year. Tho improvement is cine mainly to the reduction of 
about hall a orore in interest charges. Total traffic receipts of State linos are 
expected to reach 90 croies— a quarter oioio loss than last year, Total working 
expenses amount to 64 orores including 13 and one-fourth oiores for depreciation, 
or tho same as last year. 

Tho total deficit of 4 and a half orores (of which 2 orores are for strategic lines) 
will be met by temporary loan from tlio depreciation fund which will stand at 9 
orores at the end of the year. 

Budget estimate for 1936-37 assumes receipts of 91 and, one-fourth orores over 
cimrent yeai based on slight increase in traffic anticipated and alterations in rates 
and fares made by railways. Total woikmg expenses will amount to H and a half 
orores *bid win be half a orore more than in the current year, Deficits on all Htate 
hnes in 1986-37 will be 3 and a half crores, niolnding 2 orores on strategic lines. 
Balance of depreoiation fund at the end of the year will be 11 and throe-fourtli 
crores. Loans from fund to meet deficits will stand at 36 and a half orores. 

Works programme for 1936-37 is smaller than in recent years. Total sum pro- 
vided IS 10 and one-fonrth crores after allowing for reduotiou of stores balances by 
half a crore. Ho new constniction is proposed. Track renewals account for 5 orores, 
bridge woik for three-fourth orore, other structural works for 2 and a half orores 
and roiiing stock for 3 Wid one-fourth crores., Provision of 12 lakhs has been made 
for repahs of earthquake damages at (Juetta. Programme inokdes proyiBion of 
about 1,200 wagons to meet increase in traffic dematids, of which 7w broad 
gauge general service wagons to he added, to fifiO pool. 

Sir Zafrullah pointed out that in the first six years after separation, railways had 
liabilities, including the conteibuhon to general revenues, and even in 
laaO-ol, the first year of depresmon, they made the contribution to the general 
revennes, though Horn accumulatious in the railway reserve fund. The total oontri-f 
Mhons to general revenues amounted to 42 orores. After 1930-31, though no contri- 
bution has bem made to general revenues, railways had met the losses on strate& 
raSways, about 2 orores per annum. ^ 
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The main, reasons for the falling off in earnings during the period of adversity, 
he summarised as :-~ 

(a) ■world depression and general collapse of commodity prices t 
(bj striving after self-sufficiency by almost every country rn the world, inclnaing 
India, and development of internal trade and production ; and ^ 

(c) increase in motor competition, and to a lesser degree, river and sea 
competition ; , , . 1 , 1 . 

to which should be added two factors tending to keep working expenses at a higher 
level than other-wise, namely ; 

(i) labour legislation ; 

( 11 ) improvement m servioe conditions of staff, ^ 

On the question of the striving of different countries after self-pffioiency and 
the developmen't of internal trade and production, he said, “The general effect of this 
policy on railway earnings, so far as India is concerned, has Jieen to replace long 
lead traffic to and from the ports by short lead_^ internal traffic With increasing 
prosperity and -the further development of industries in the country, part of this loss 
may be made up, but it is apprehended that in the present state of world industry 
and internationm commeiee, it will take a very considerable period of time for this 
happy consummation to be achieved. , j 

On the competition of road-motor transpoit, he said, “It is estimated that to-day 
railways are losing three crores of revenue to the roads per annum. So far, the loss 
has mainly been on passenger traffiLo, but signs are not wanting that valuable goods 
trafiQo, such as piece-goods, is being lost to the roads This piooess must continue 
unless there is a reoousideration of the present road and motor transport policy. 
A-t piesent, much of the money available for roads is being spent on the improve- 
ment, 01 reconstruction of roads in competition with railways, and yet there are in 
the aggregate vast areas in India which have no means of modern transport either 
by road or by rail. Then, apart altogether fiom road transpoit, river and sea compe- 
tition has been intensified in the past few yeais These interests, owing to the trade 
slump, have had to cut down their rates or go out of business. In some oases, it 
has been possible to retain traffic to Uie railways, but only by a reduction in rates 
with consequent loss in earnings.” . , Trr 1 ^ 

As regards labour legislation, he pointed out that the application of the Washington 
and Geneva Conventions to railways had meant an moioase of about half a orore of 
rupees per annum in working expenses. Increase of pay in pre-depression days to 
lo-wer paid staff had cost a similar amount. , 

Turning to action taken by railways to improvo position, he explained that during 
years of adversity railways had overhauled their expenditure, every item coming 
under their scrutiny. The result had been that working expenses had been reduced by 
about 6 orores per annum. Attempts had also been made by judicious increases or 
decreases in rates and fares to increase earnings. 

He observed, “Till world conditions improve and there is a general rise^ in the 
prices of commodities there is little, if any, piospeot of railways retaining the 
greater part of the tiaffic they have lost on this account. Though the signs may be 
faint, there are, I think, signs that the world conditions are improving. As regards 
the problem of self-snflioienoy, the more outside countries become self-suffioien^ the 
less Will India export to them and unless there is a radical cha^e in general world 
policy, I am afraid there is little chance of regaining the traffio lost through this 
cause. As for the self-sufficiency of India herself, ^ her industries develop, presum- 
ably the country will become wealthier, and though we may have lost the larger 
portion of our long lead traffio, if there is more money to spend, it is bound in hafe 
its effect on railway earnings.” 

Returning to the subject of road motor transport, he considered it wsential If 
the railways were to regain lost position or retain present position, that road tranSTOtt 
should, SO far as is possibJo, be placed on a fair competitive basis. He tMd, nSie 
main diffioulty, however, in the way of a proper and thorough co-ordination between 
nail and road transport, which is peculiar to this country, is that Emlwalrs*«ff !®ie 
cpneeiin of 'the Central Government, and the development of roads and the obntBj|l^of 
'*-^J'’*'*^'|tahSnort, that of the Frovinoial Governments. I fully appreoiato the position 
■^■*^'^“*"-‘*al Governments, whose policy is naturally influenced by a strong wnd 
hlie opinion. But there are certain fundamental facts whien are 
' ih, 

ireaiised that over 760 orores of the taxpayer’s money have been 
ra'uli?^ys in India, and in the last resort it Is fine Indian taxpayer who 
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must pay the interest charges amounting to over 31 crores on this capital, ^ Hor 
must It be forgotten that the success of the new system of autonomous provinces 
presupposes that the Central revenue will have a considerable surplus for distribution 
among the provinces. If the Central revenues are faced with the prospect of having to 
finance an unremunerative system of Railways their capacity to contribute towards 
the resources of the provinces will he correspondingly reduced. It will thus he seen 
that the financial prosperity of the provinces is intimately bound up with the 
prosperity of Railways, and it is to be hoped that Provincial Governments will 
assist the Centre m the adjustment of pohcy which now appear to be inevitable. 
Wepropose to discuss the question further with them in the near future.” 

With respect to labour legislation, he pointed out that a stage had been reached 
where a halt might be called, at least for some time more, especially having regard 
to the present financial position of railways, in the liberalisation of rules relating to 
the hours and conditions of work and the granting of further privileges to the 
railway staff. , , . . ♦, 

fie then referred to two factors which occasion considerable leakage in railway 
revenue for which early remedy was necessary — 

(11 evil of ticketless passenger ; and , . , . 

(2) under-charging of freight either by negligence or fraud of railway employees 
through under-weighment and misdeelaration of goods. , , , , . , 

As regards the latter the necessity of a more rigorous oheok has been impressed 
on Agents. At the same time he made an^ earnest ^appeal to the members of the 


As regards the tioketless passenger, he pointed out that the loss to railway revenues 
on this account was estimated to be half a crore per annum, and it is possible 
that it is considerably more. Government have been forced to the eonolusion that 
stricter legislation than what exists at present is necessary, and it is proposed to 
place before the Legislature proposals for necessary amendment to the Indian 
Railway Act. 

Comparing Indian railways with foreign railways with regard to_ the percentago 
yield of net revenue on capital invested, Sir Zafrnllah said, “As against the rather 
gloomy picture of the present rmlways, we have at least the consolation that our 
position IS no worse man the position of other railways throughout the British 
Empire and throughout the world ; in fact, It is considerably better than most other 
countries.” 

He concluded on a note of restrained hope and optimism, and said, “To sum up, the 
position, though causing anxiety and requiring ceaseless watchfulness, is not ot any 
means desperate. Given a reasonable improvement in world conditions, regulaiaon of 
motor transport on a fair competitive basis, a check on farther concessiOM wd 
piivileges to railway staff, and legislation imposing effective oheok upon tiokwpss 
travel, there is a fair chance that the finanoim position of railways will gradually 
improve and that they wiU, within a reasonable period, achieve a sound tnanelal 


Rbvobms Exunsion to Baouwabd Abbas 

I8il», FEBRUARY !— The Assembly accepted lo-day a non-official resolulion recom- 
mending the extension of reforms to exoluaed and partially excluded areas as from 
January 1 next, Mr. N. M. JoshL opposing exclusion, said that til© idea emanated 
from interested parties, such as Civil Servants, who wanted some areas vrhare they 
could escape from the “eriia” of polrtioal reforms. 

Although the resolution was not ohalienged Jt? a division, there w« some opposi- 
tion from the European Group. Me, 0, A, “With9t^gi(m (Assafn) held that the 
people of the backward tracts were not rcfttdy M Any ehange in til© present form 
of administration. Hr. J, J9. BuUm^ on behmf of the Government of Assam, sMd 
that the cost of civilized admimsiratiou , in these tracts would be prohibitive. The 
primitive people were bound m resont legislation against their customs and rebellioas 
were also a costly al&ir. Sir Auikrey explained the position in regard to 

British Baluchistan. It was maintained for strat^o reasons at an administrative 
«ost of .70 lakhs of rupees in excess of levmue, Jntroduotion of refoim* in iWs 
ikm wopld add considerably to the burden on the Oentol finances. 
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Gekebal Discussion ob- Eailwat Budo-bi 

to-dav**’’Mr jSeneral discussion of tho Eailway Budget commenced 

railwa-v I® ^ 0^ attention to the 

ay Dudget presented by tlie first non-offioial railway member, but confessed his 

Com^rttee^a^^Vdwp^*^ whereas the Public Accounts 

James Gri^fr Imri Auditor-General and under the chairmanship of Sir 

were realm? expressed alarm at the state railway finances. They 

Oement tTa extravagance of the days of Sir Charles Innes and Sir 

of the tvoe of%r expert enquiry into the railways by men 

lie m the^ dirAA+i^n°^Af^fi^nf°^^ another Mr. Pope The remeSy did not 

but bv fighting the load-rail competition which would never end 

lurfmAWToii of Eea Concessions. This state management was really 

horopeanised management and perpetuated the sins of the past. ^ ^ 

berh European group said that the Railway Mem- 

hear) partioulIX°m^rAL*i!f+ ° of its hind heard in the House (hear, 

examined u^® manner in which the problems had been 

coSl and ^® ^ commercial basis then much of the 

Surrendered1'A^‘fi!o^'r nrm,^®^®i®'^ Simla and Delhi must be 

position 8ir ^TAdfo^Wn®st Referring to the actual financial 
had been lorinAn/S® attention^ to the fact that the Depi’eciation Fund 

continue then^^A^fAsrAff orores and if the decreasing traSio revenues were to 
resourcL become an unexpected burden upon the 

be loofeed ^ of ovei capitalisation of the railways should 

(hearrSari ?« «i^A^ *^® separation convention should be completely revised 

d.sta. 00 ?f tiieot the 

that the administration always triod to disoourago the 
rSed i encouraged the import of manufactured goods %ioh 

of rates ® reduction of traffic of the railways. The proposed raising 

inch’s the Railway Board to overestimate the 

dangerous deficits. He said that retienohment had reached such 

positmof +^r bacMoor methods, mahing the 

a savin? ®a-ii fra^elhng public intolerable, fie suggested four methods, by which 
debited^fA^^+^Q®''*!? oiores ooidd be achieved ; firstly lie percentage of the amount 
brfS orores they shoufd reduce it at lewt 

rmlwflvs A®®® the defence department should take over the strategic 

shouIri^hA^aliPf *^® r®jf''^a.ys a relief of two orores , thirdly all railways in Iwia 
would resul^rfn zones which, according to his calculation, 

of five crorAR AAiiir^fa ^”1 overhead charges and fourthly, a saving 

hecause^nSa? 5“nTnvfsi “a* eaid that tho budget was very disappointing, 

tS^dass ftrfis ^ ^^^® class&s it proposed to enhance 

Sed thf HAAfL ^^® position of railways the speaker empha- 

?hSges or farp? flR ^® t against any increase in fraght 

wSf iCtflS +E®+-£-n ^ast straw to break the camel’s back,” md 

thfarmy bud%f ^ * ®^®® ®^ ^® strategic lines should be charged to 

tra^f Ohoudhury opposed ^e idea of amending the law against tioketless 

Sss the public!^ ^ ^ ^^® P®^^®® railway servants to 

said that trade movement had been killed because frel^bt eharan* 

'®^a*“ined and effect given to those whmh wem USL S® 
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might be reduced, and a bonafide passenger might obtain more oonvenioace 
for his ti avals. Similarly, as^ regards comuption, the Railway Member appealed 
for Bpeemo instances for investigation and bringing the culprits to boot. A system 
of check had already been introdaoed in certain stations wherefiom better tiaffio 
returns were noticeable, and this_ would be spread and continued The Railway 
Member stressed the need foi civility and courtesy by the staff to passengers. He 
informed the House that he had himself, whenever he found time during his travels, 
inspected the position of third class passengais without giving an appearance that 
he was prowling about. The House then adjourned. 

Cb P. Codb Amend. Bim. ( oontd, ) 

20th. FEBRUARY .—The House resumed to-day the consideration of the 
circulation motion oonoerning Mr. Hant Singh’s Bill to amend the code of Criminal 
Procedure with a view not to give special powers to Magistrates to try accused 
charged with serious offences. 

Sir Henry Oraik^ replying to the debate, said the case was completely demolished, 
that what was left was to give a docent banal, (voices . Oh) He oontonded that 
there was no popular demand for reform, except perhaps in the bar loorns, winch 
he could well uudorstand. Secondly, on the eve of provincial autonomy, would they 
be justified In im;^osing on the four provinces a system which would bo costly and 
on provinces which ware already having deficits ? It was not in the interest of 
witnesses to undergo the trouble of two trials. The unanimous opinions of local 
Governments and High Courts showed that a change was not in the interest of the 
aooused. Now remained the lawyers, and all the speakers except one, who supported 
the Bill to-day, were lawyers. The Government would thus oppose the Bill at every 
stage, and the fact that he would not challenge a division on Hie circulation motion 
should not be taken to mean that he would not oppose the Bill at a later sfc^o. 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was then passed. 


Repsaii ov RaPBBSsiVB Laws 

Mr. Safyamurthi was cheered when he rose to move the Bill to repeal the re- 
pressive laws. He moved that the Bill bo refen ed to a Select Committee. The Bill 
sought to amend section 124A I. P. 0., section 144, Or. P. 0. and ropoal fourteen acts 
ranging from 1818 to 1932, including the Madras and Bengal State Prisoners Regula- 
tions of 1818, Press Emergency Aot, the Criminal Law Amendment Act and the 
Indian States Protection Aot. He said that there was one common element among all, 
namely, mistrust of the judiciary and arming of; the oxocutivo with powers to deprive 


uuuesiraoiH wu mu ovo ua pruvmumi autonomy ro repeal me Acts, wMon might 
tnrb the peace and order, his answer was that If that was a genuine fear the Gov- 
ernment of India Aot had made provision for all such oontingenoies. He ohallenged 
the Government to prove through any reliable soutoe that public opinion was ag^st 
the measure. He cited the judgments of Indian and British Courts to show that 
Section 124A I. P. 0. was too wide in India. Mere expression of grievance against 
the Government a,ud roference to the we^ess and Imbecility of the Gove^ent 
amounted to sedition, which was not the case in England. Continuing, Mr. Satva- 
mmthi said that sedition wp caused by causing disaffection against the Hovermnaat 
estebhshed by law m British India. Under the new oonstitution that would mean , the 
Mimster in power. Supposing the speaker was a Minister, how would Sir K M 
Sircar, iu the opposition, dislodge him except by words causing disalTeetion agaimi the 
speaker’s Government ? Hr Satyamurthl warned that this weapon would be^^rous 
of tmsorupubus political parties in poweaf. The irremovable exwSve !a 
abstract had no interest m misusing ihee weapon, but a party ^vernment would. 

The House at Ms stage adjout^d till the Sti ^ ^ wvwnmenr womo. 

Vowire ON IkmWAX Btmowt Demands 

& f^fJUARY Jr-VotiM on Mway Budget demands oommenoed to-day. Bin' 
Zafarullah Khan moved the Railway Board demand. ^ 

Paindtt G-. S. Pa af moved a token out of a hundred'? rupeos in order to rateo « 
debate on the financial policy of the xailirays. He said that the budget sneeoh W 
made mo reference to the “Lee Loot” nor any regret been expressed for 
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salary eut even when the estimates were not realised and the railways were running 
at a loss. Mr. Pant said that Sir Zafarullah had failed to face the pioblem m a spirit 
of scientifio reality. Tte world was undergoing an economic revolution and, unless a 
solution was found courageously, there would ho a political revolution in its wake. 
Sir Zafarallah had laid the blame at the door of the ticketless heggai and rail-road 
competition and had asked for an iDorease in the rates of fares. The losses were 
really under the goods tiaffio. Sir Zafarnlla’s predecessor had welcomed rail-road 
competihon as conducing to maximum efficiency. He asked how Sir Zafaiiillah justi- 
fied attributing the misfortune to this head. The entire mischief lay at the door of 
uneconomio rates and in tliis respect the policy of the Eailway Board had been 
stupid, perverted and even wicked. Every foreign country in the woild had reduced 
the lates and tlie salary bill as a result of the fall in prices, but in India, though the 
fall in prices was sixty to seventy per cent., there was an increase in the fares and 
rates of sixty to seventy per cent 

Sir Mnhamed Zafarullah^ replying to the debate, removed a number of misappre- 
hensions and said that the expeiiment of lowering rates and fares had been tried 
but had only caused a diop iu earnings. As regards salary cut, leaving out salaries 
below Rs. 100 there was only 9 orores left and he asked what was the scope for 
retrenchment even if the cut was imposed. He promised to give effect in the next 

g jar’s budget to whatever suggestions made in the course of the debate were found 
be practicable. The House divided aud carried the cut motiou of Pandit Pant cen- 
suring the Eailway financial policy by 62 to 45 votes. The Assetnbly then adjournedi 


) then initiated the debate on the grievances of third 
hi .0 said that the grievances were as old as 1903 when 


25tl)i. FEBRUARY !--Mr. Sant ^ngh moved an adjournment motion to-day with a 
viewsto discussing the action of the Einance Member in taking advantage of yesterday’s 
queshon time in casting a reflection on the members of the House with regard to 

C :ions admitted by the President and thereby intending to deprive the members of 
right of putting questions. After twe hours’ heated debate the motion was 
talked out, as the entire period of two hours allotted to the discussion on this 
motion was taken up by speeches of different members. 

Mr.. A.C. Dutt (Nationalist Par 

class passengers on a token cut. 1 »» aow yvupm 

tte Government ^ themplves publicly admitted ^em. Ho quoted the opinion of high 
{^vemment officials that these grievances still continued despite the fact that third 
class passengers brought the largest revenue. In 1934 they had contributed nine 
times the amount contributed by all other classes of passengers. The main grie- 
vances was that the fare was high. The Government had gradually and systemati- 
cally raised the fares. <=> j ^ 

debate, said that the Government were at 
one with^ the members whan they said that the passengers needed mmiraum ameni- 
ties required from a purely humau point of view and it was the duty of railways to 
provi^such amembes (cheers). Then (here could be no excuse on the part ofW 
way offioials for not offering all pssible courtesy and attention towards^passengers, 
who ^ 3:h0 grievances of railway workers were^ ventilated 

on a out motion of ^ Mr. V, F. Gm, who catalogued the omissions on the part of the 
Railway Board to implement the recommendations of the Whitley Commission in 
respect of the joint standing machinery for the prevention of disputes, establishment 
of employment exchanges, although this was pressed as essen^l so long as 1928, 
regulations under the Geneva and Washington -conven- 

Mr. Dutt’s motion 


3 carried and the House adjourned. 
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q,uestioa of passes, he gave details to show that m the case of the officers v lio wore 
originally entitled to an unlimited number of passes the number had been leduued 
to twelve Bat m the case of the subordinate staff the reduction had been very 
slight A.S regaids the recognition of Unions, the railways had all times onoouiaged 
the formation of recognised unions whose object was to obtain facilities foi tfieii 
members to bung their giievances to the notice of the Admmistuitioii and on the 
whole to contribute to the welfare of the staff, and not to achieve poisoiial ends. The 
cut motion was earned 

Mr Azhar Ah^ on behalf of the Independent Paily, moved a tolcon cut with a 
view to urging amalgamation of various railways 

Sir M ZafaruUah^ replying to the debate, said that Mr. Sri Pralcash’s suggeshons 
were all for siandaidisation, not for amalgamation and regrouping in the ratinuor 
which might be feasible. 

Mr. All’s motion was carried. 

Mr &i,ak Smt moved a token cut motio.i to urge better Mindim lepiesoniation 

on the M and S M and E 1 R., and thanked the Independent Paily foi giving him 

time to ventilate the grievance Mr Sait said that theie was aimo.si no Mmslun 
in Oommeioial Euginoering, Tiafiic and Sfcoios Departments of both Railways. 

Sir M ZafatulWi said that so far as these two railways were oouceiuod Govern- 
ment’s ordeis had reached there only at the end of 1934, as a ie.siilt of which tlie.so 

two railways had agreed to rocriiit twenty-hvo per cent Muslims in thou superior 
services, as against eleven per cent in subordiaato sei vices, of the M. and S. M. 
and six per cent in the subordinate services of the S I. R 

The out motion was withdrawn and the House adjourned. 


Abhuda.ta Case— P niviLEaB op SpEBOir 


27tlj. FEBRUARY —The President lead out a considered ruling to-day ruunnig to 
over two thousand woids on Mr. Sant Singh's claim that the breach of privilege caused 
by the U. P. Government’s order in demanding a security from the Amyudaya 
should be discussed on a motion in tlie Assembly, having priority over other 
business. 

Towards the end of the ruling the President said that, wlieroas tlio new Govern- 
ment of India Act empowered the Federal Logislatuie to define the privilege'! of 
members of the Legislatuio, until that was done those privileges would lie such as 
were enjoyed by members of the Indian Legislature at presonl, Tlie extent of thoso 
privileges might be brielly indicated in general terms as being such as wore necessary 
for the proper disehmgo of their duties by members m the Council Chamber. In 
addition to the President exeioising such powers a.s had been conferred on him by 
the Rules and Standing Orders the House itself, when a breach of priviloge was 
made out, could always upon a proper motion express its condemnation and in suit- 
able cases make such recommendation to the Oovomor General in Counoil aa it 
thought fit. 


The motion of Mr. Sant Singh, for reasons mentioned in the ruling, was dis- 
allowed. 

The Presideut declared that privilege oould not be raised through an adjournment 
motion as already ruled by President Patel A non officiid resolution was not the proper 
procedure as there was the nskmf a ballot and urgency would be lost Rule 24-A rwrmits 
discussion of any matter of general public interest provided the Frosidont and the 
Government Membor-in-oharge consented. In interpreting the Rule he oouM not 
proceed on the assumption that either the President or the Homo Member was Iffeety 
to withhold consent m a proper ease. The President therefore held that ^*the 
question of privilege of the nature involved in the notice given by Ba?d« Saat Bingh 
can be discussed on a motion moved under Rule S4f-A. Bardar Sant Singh havinf 
brought a motion without oonforming to the requirements of rnle- he disalJowel 
the motion. 

The President farther said that when such a motion oonforming to rules would 
be bought the Government might well be expected to find Ims for its discussion. 
The President before giving Ins consent to a discussion must he satisfied that & 
prma facie ame of privilege had been made' out. Whoa such a case had bwn madt 
out, it would be desirable to refer it to the Committee of privileges appointed at the 
oommenoement of each session and on its report the matter would ha discussed bv 
the House. The President after emphasising ttie importanoe of proteeting the honour and 
pnvllfges of the legislatnin suggested that the Assembly and the Govemmeat shonM 
16 ' ’ 
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consider whether the rules aud standing orders should not suitably be amended so 
that the difficulties m the way of raising a questioa of privilege be removed 

Dealing next with the question of freedom of speech the President said that law 
did not protect publication of any such speech in othei than official reports such as 
in a newspaper, however, faithful or bonafide such publication might be. 


VoTiNa OK Eailwxt Budget (Contd ) 

Besnming the voting on Railway Demand for grants tho European group initiated a 
debate on the uigent necessity of the co-oidination of communications thioughout 
India and for this purpose the desirability of redistiibution of the portfolios in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council so as to provide foi a Minister of Communications. 
Mi. F. M. Javiea, opening the debate witli a out motion, emphasised that rail and road 
wero not antagonistic (o each other The legitimate competition which existed 
between the two was not a luxury as Sir Guthiie Russell stated at the Railway 
Conference It was wrong for eithei one to impede the development of tho other. 

The Euiopoan group was opposed to fmther taxation on road development or on 
road traffic. The laiiways had tended to hampei load development by laismg the 
fieights on road matenal. The proceeds from the ten annas of tho petiol tax to the 
Central Government amounted to five cioies and thuty lakhs The consumption of 
petrol in Great Britain and other countries was much moie than in India. Between 
eight and nine mores of rupees weie collected on motor tianspoit through the 
petrol tax aud local duties Fifty-five per cent of this went to the Centie and 

remainder to the provinces. The Government’s policy should be not to penalise one 

or the 'Other form of transport. The railways must face competition on its 

own giound The Goveinment would do well to get the Bill ready. But, as for the 
railways, their solution lay not in resti ictmg the othei forms of transport, birf m 

rejuvenating their own methods Co-oidmation did non mean restriction. There 
should be oo-ordmation of authority in the centre with one member in charge. 


Sir Frank Noyce^ replying to the debate, said that the road development amount 
had been run with a proper balance between the railway and road interests. _ There 
was the Ablest co-ordination between him and the Railway Member, and if there 
had been a Ministry of < 'Ommunications the lailway losses would not have been less, 
He recalled that only eight years ago the Road Development Comm ttee was set up 
by the House when no leferenoe was made to rail-road competition, even as a 
distant clanger, and the Railway Board’s memorandum welcomed road construction 
and even load services parallel to railways Within the last few years the competi- 
tion had become serious. Sir FianJc aunonneed that the Transport Advisory Oounou 
would meet next July, and the Goveinment had prepared a draft amending the Bill and 
the rules for considoratiou m July. The Bill on the subject would be introduced in 
the next Simla session. The Government were also reviewing the policy of the road 
account, and if changes were necessary, the House would be asked to amend the pre- 
vious resolution at the next session, , 

Sir ZafaruUoh Khan^ replying to the debate, said that certain general principles 
were accepted at the December conference between railway and shipping interests. 
It was agreed that both the inteiests should get together in order to adjust their 
differences in accordance with those principles The Railway Member accepted the 
general piinoiple mentioned by Mr James that the different forms of transport were 
not antagomstio to one another. Unless the tendency was such that competition w^ 
wastefuland uneconomio the railways did not propose to interfere. Regarding Jie 
demand for one portfolio of communications, Mr Jamas must have realised that 
there was no agr ement among all sections of the House But the Government stood 
bv the committed principle that a portfolio of oommumoations should be set up. 
It was true that there had been some delay. This was because more difficulties had 
arisen than was ougmally thought. 

Mr, James withdrew the out motion. r. a , x ‘ -a 

‘ Bit A. H Ghuznavi moved a token out to censure the Board for failure to provide 

moaewfor, the coustruotiou of the Dacca Aricha Rail w^ in Bengal. ^ ^ 

air Zafartiltuh said that three years ago the Bengal GovernmeUt wrote to the 
Govetnm^ui India quoting opinions of experts to the effect that it the railway 
wks, honsfetiGted that aiea’s samtation and harvest would suffer. Moreover, the 
RaiiwAv Board also found that tho estimates of 1929, when it was found remunerative, 
if applied to' Sbh ,|ire'Mnt couditions, the line would not be remunerative. The motion 
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Mr Fazh-ffuq Piracha raised a debate on a cut motion and piotcsted against the 
paucity of Muslims lu railway employ He gave figures which showed that Govern- 
ment orders had made no dineranoe m the piopoition 

Bhot Pannanand asked Muslims to be content with getting tho Communal Award 
both politioally and in the martei of the services. The speaker stood for dafensive 
communahsm and piotested that a numbei of advertisements by the N, W. R 
reserved posts for Muslims even above sixty pei cent and gave the lest to the 
minoiities, while not even a Hindu name was mentioned 

Mr. Bant Singh said that the Sikhs had not even a population proportion share 
m the seivioos m the N "W R He wanted this ciy to bo called off oi let the 
Government with one sweep retiie and replace men on the population proportion 
everywhere rather than do injustice m case after case by supeices&ion 

8ir Zafatulla^ leplying in a two-minute speech, said his lebponsifulity was to see 
that Government oideis were earned out. Ho had no desire to enlarge the scope of 
those ordeis and no amount of pressuie would ludnco him to do so. Ho would take 
all possible steps to enlorce Government oulor. 

The motion was withdiawn All railway demands for giants were passed under 
the guillotine at 5 p m Tho House then adjoin ned. 

Fj:n\ncia.l Statement for 1986-37 

28th. FEBRUARY The Asseraltly mot to-day m Older to heai Su James Grigg 
peiform the enviable task of disposing of the surpluses of thiae years’ budgets. The 
public galleries weie oiowded and the House cheered him frequently as he unfolded 
his tale. Tho speech lasted foi an hotu and a quarter. The following are the 
pimcipal pioposals of the Budget : 

No tax on income up to Ks. 2.000 

Income-tax and Sapor-tax Surchaige Halved ; now it becomes one-third of the 
Original Surcharge. 

you may heieaftor send one-tola letter (instead of half formerly) at an anna, 
and will have to pay additional half-anna foi each additional tola 

The Finance Memboi had the satisf.iction of providing for these taxation reliefs 
out of 205 lakhs suiplus oi 1936-37. The figures stand thus : 

Revenue estimated at Rs. 87,35 lakhs. 

Expenditme estimated at Es. 85,30 lakhs, 

Out of the realised suiplus of 4,95 lakhs, items will be disbursed thus * 

(1) 30 lakhs for agricultuial research scheme. 

(2) 10 laklus lor Research Fund Association. 

(3) 20 lakhs for bioadcasting 

(4) 108 and a half lakhs will be given to provinces on rural population basis 

foi rural uplift schemes, to be appioved by the India Government. 

(5) 5 lakhs foi cottage and ruial industries. 

As regards the surplus _ for the omront year, Sir James Grigg proposed to allot 
17 and a half lakhs for Sind and 27 and a half lakhs for Orissa for expenditixre on. 
buildings, leaving 197 lakhs winch he would put into Revenue Reserve Fund to help 
out finances of the Jst year of provincial autonomy. 

S%r Jams Qngg said, attached rather too much importance to the Cassandra- 
like prophecies of those who were concerned for one leason or othei to pioolaim 
thatincfia was being luinod by its attachment to the British Empuo and its adher- 
ence to sterling, and too little to the assurances of those who told me that In^a 
had a marvellous power ol recuperation from ecoaomio troubles.” 

Ijast year the House decided to tiansfer the whole of the unallocated surplus to 
the Ruial Development Fund. This surplus has turned out to be 2,81 instead Ol 1,13 
as was expected. {Figures are %n Lakhs of rupees unksa otherwise stated,) 

Revised estimate expeet a suiplus of 2,42 instead of 6. Tip’s is due to an improve- 
ment in levenue of 3,53, offset by an increase of 1,17 In expenditure. 

Of this 3,53 improvement in revenue 1,85 oome® from the import duty on sugar, 
4D from Income Tax (duty to trade recovery being gi'oater than expected), while 
duties on raw cotton, machmeiy, petrol, jute, sugar, and matohas are “heading for 
surpluses,” 

Expendituie increases were due to the Quetta earthquake (forty-one and half), 
mterest on Ordinary Debt and other Obligataons (10,0# instead of 10,39; and a nom- 
her of Items under Civil Administatton in whMi Iwntier Watoh and “Ward figures 
largely. 
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The Budget figme was 44,98 Substantial savings have acczued from unforeseen 
causes, for ovample, 10 as a result of troops being despatched beyond India, and 
the postponement of nine and half of new -vvoilcs in order to provide funds for 
emeigency woie at Quetta Against this has to be set expenditure in Baluchistan 
as a result of the eaidliquako and the cost of the Mohmand opoiations These varia- 
tions lesult in an under -spending of 4, which accrues to the Defence Reserve Fund. 

Instead of loss of 13, a profit is expected of 6, due to lower inteiest rates, in- 
crea'^ed sales of stamps and higher receipts fiom trunk telephone calls. 

The revenue forecast is placed at 87,35 an impiovoment of 83 over the revised 
estimate for the ourreul year 

Eeceipts aio estimated at 54,82 Allowance is made for 1,60 less from the sugar 
duty an inipiovement of 1,71 under other heads. 

A yield of 17,60 is anticipated, an increase of 80. 

Expenditure is estimated at 85.30, an increase of 1.20 

Ordinary Debt and other Obligations are e.stimatcd at 9,20, as against 10,63, a 
reduction of Es one and half croies. 

These tw new piovmces start on April 1, 1936 Subventions of 1,08 for Smd 
and 50 for Orissa arc intended only to enable the provmcos to balance their budgets 
duiiug their mist year’s woiking They are not intended to pieindgo the claims of 
these two piovmces at the ingiury which Sir Otto Niemeyer is now holding 

An increase of 64 inolud 0 .s provision for two public health schemes in Delhi (18) 
the glowing Bioad-castmg Service (4), Civil Aviation (6), and lesto ration of outs in 
pay for the full twelve months instead of eleven months last year (11). 


Estimates stand at 45,45 including CO for Quetta Excluding thus and making 
allowance foi a ceitam accotmfiug change this means an incicase of 21, inoludmg 
enhanci'd piovision for oidinanco stores 20 

In 1035-36 it is expeclcd to spend from Civil Funds foity-ono and half and from 
Army funds JO, practically the xvjiolo of this being on lelief, teniporaiy iiousing, and 
salvage. Next vear fiom Civil Grants 40 will bo piovided, 12 for clearance and 
special staft and 28 foi leoonstmction. Under Defence theio will bo 10 for replaco- 
ment of stores and 50 for leuonstiuclion. ^ 

Mio reconstruction botli Civil and Military is oxiiected to cost something over 
Es. 7 orores spread over seven or eight years. owiuwuuug uvea 

on payment for reconstuiotion of Quetta out of revenue 

„ 1 .^ IS conlraiy to strict financial orthodoxy to borrow for expenditure which does 
not yield a cash return equivalent to the interest and sinking fund charges on the 
amount boi rowed, Sinking fund provision is at present ” only Es. 3 orores per 
annum or one-fourth per cent on tho total debt, and the charging of the cost of Quetta 
^ , 4 ^*® OQUi valent to reducing this already inadequate provision by 
amounts of tho order of 75 per annum u * i « 

capital would entail a burden on the central budget 
forties, when it would or should be distiibutmg a substantial proportion 
of its income tax receipts to the provinces, 

It IS proposed to abandon the scheme for a depreciation fund in favour of one 
for lenewals and minor improvements, to which 26 will he contributed next vear An 
2“rp!oI™?15"/LeoLr’’°“°^ *or providmg posU feoilte in rural Ws. A 

expiiffie 1936-87, with rewnue at 87,36 and 

received 43 as its share of profits of the Reserve Bank- 
duriM Its first mm months’ working. ^ 

requirements are estimated to be ^41 millions, ineluding the 
1936-38 without fresli borrowing k 

Excess of Savings Bank deposits next year over withdrawals are estimated at 8,25. 

Certificates the reduction m the rate of interest in 1934 has been, 


six and''hali'ia'l|i^^>h^vf)y over-i 


issues at 98 in London and ninety- 
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I have now set out the final result for 1934-35, the revised forecast for 1935-36 
and the first forecast for 1936-37 I now turn to the surpluses that hav^e either 
accrued or are expected to accrue and the Government’s proposals foi dealing with 
them They are, fiist, the balance of Rupees one hundica and seventy-thi ee and 
half lakhs remaining over in the Rural Development Fund fiom the surplus of 
1934-35 . secondly, an expected surplus of Rs. 2,42 lakhs for the current year and, 
finally an estimated suiplus of 2,05 lakhs for the next year. 

From the balance of Rs one bundled and seventy-thiee and half lakhs available 
in the Rural Development Fund we pioposo to allocate, first, a grant of Rs 30 lakhs 
for agricultural research. This wilL cover Rs, 10 lakhs still outstanding of the block 
giant promised to the Imperial Council of Agrionltuial Research when it was first 
established and a further Rs. 20 lakhs for financing other urgent schemes of research 
some of which will be under tlie direct control and supervision of the Government. 
These other schemes include sugarcane research and investigations m connection with 
the dairying side of animal husbandry. This bianch of the 
peasants’ activity has not received sufficient attention in the 
ast Experience, elsewhere, emphasises importance to cultivators 
oth as means of supplementing his income and of adding to his diet elements that 
make for good nutrition and, therefore, for good health. Secondly, a giant of Rs. 10 
lakhs to the Indian Research Fund Association. Iloalth is the vital factor in a 
measure aiming at general improvement in the conditions of village life and to the 
rural population. The association will be required to devote the amount mainly to 
schemes connected with the prevention and cure of malaria Thirdly, a grant of 
Rs 6 lakhs for the benefit of cottage and small-scale woolen industries. Hon 
Members are aware that the case of protection of the woolen industry was examined 
last year by the Tariff Board and that for certain reasons, induding the refusal 
of evidence on the part of an important section of the mill industry, we were unable 
to accept its claim to pioteclion But woolen, manufacture is also oariiad on in 
cottages and in small scale workshops and the Tariff Board’s findings suggested that 
this blanch of industiy stood in greater need for assistance than others Further, 
there was no reason why the action of the manufacturers should be allowed to pre- 
judice its claims. But, as the Tariff Board pointed out in this case, cottage industry 
IS likely to derive more benefit from technical advico and assistance in marketing 
arrangements than from the imposition of protective duties 

The Government, therefore, propose to make a grant for the benefit of cottage 
and small scale woolen industry amounting to Es 5 lakhs to be spread over 5 years 
and our intention is that it should be administered on linos somewhat similar to 
those adopted m the case of a coi responding giant for senoulture except that, as 
research is not likely to be involved, the States will not participate m the allocation 
of the funds. The actual execution of provincial schemes financed from this grant 
will be in the hands of Provmoial Departments of Industries. Fourthly, a grant of 
Rs. 20 lakhs to the fund for the development of k’oadcasting, This fund is, of 
course, only available for capital expenditure. 

The recurring expenditure is to he provided in the budget in the normal way. 
In my speech last year I emphasised that the expression '■‘economic development 
and. improvement of rural areas’’ was used “in a wide sense to cover any measures 
which will conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of the cultivators and rural 
classes ” Broadcasting, which now provides instructional looiures on agriculture and 
health, has quite a legitimate claim on this fund and the additional grant will help 
to satisfy the demand, for such information over a larger area. This aHooatiou wifi 
bring the fund to Es. 40 lakhs, althou^ the expenditure so far incurred against 
the fund amounts to rather less than Rs 4 lakhs (for the Delhi stftQon), we have 
before us estimates for work posting Es 62 lakhs and the field for further develop^ 
ment is extensive. It is obviously desirable — ^in fact essential' — that we should have 
tte best technical advice available before we embark on this filiftber development, 
We have been fortunate in obtaining ih% for the B. B. 0. have very kindly lent us 
the head of then research department to advise us on ‘ ~ ' 

hope it Will be possible to place definite proposals 
Committee next time. After these grants there is 
and a half lakhs. We shall in all probability ahoeate 
Vinces on the rural populatiou basis lor expenditure on 
the Government of India, but before deoiSig apon this 
results of last year s grant. 


our future programme and I 
before the Standing Finance 
still left in the fund to. 
the bulk of this to the pro- 
. schemes to be approved by 
' fia^y we shall review the' 
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It will be remembered that I ciioulated to the House on September 6 last a full 
tlesoription of the schemes which have been approved by the Government of India in 
connection with giants amounting to Es. nmety-two and half lakhs whioh have already 
been made to the provinces. We have called for full reports from the local Govern- 
ments « to the actual pi ogress and results of their schemes We expect these to 
be available next month and m the light of them we shall decide whether any altera- 
ftons are necessary in the conditions of our giants It is needless to say that the 
provincial Goyeinraents are more closely m touch with the local conditions and needs 
man we are, but at tbe same time the Government of India have their responsihili- 
and it will be for consideration whether we should define more 
moseiy ine categories of the schemes which we are prepaied to approve at all costs. 
We must guard against too much diffusion of effort and we must, moreover, be care- 
ful to see that our money is spent on most useful schemes As soon as definite 
conclusions have been reached we shall take the House fully into our confidence 
the results of last two years. The Government of India have allotted 
* three and half crores m the way of special grants for rmal purposes. I 
special for the leader of the Opposition waxed sarcastic over 
grants made last year as if they were only contributions which the Government of 
X welfare 1 dealt with that argument then and I have no 

doubt^that I shall have to deal with it again. But at pi esent my purpo.se is only 
10 Claim that we have shown and aie showing, whenever resources are available, 
that we are prepared to supplement in no niggardly fashion the woik that the Pio- 
vmoial Governments are doing on behalf of those in the villages 

Initial Building Equipment of Sind and Orissa I now come to the surplu of 
Es 2,42 Jakhs which we 0 \pect to have on March 31 next To begin with, I pio- 
pose to allot Es. 45 lakhs of it to the special fund for assisting Sind and Orissa to 

meet then expenditure on adoption of the old piovision of the now official 

builaing.s It was originally intended to advance the amounts required for tins 

purpose by way of interest bearing and repayable loans, but there aie two reasons 

Why we think that this would be ungoneious. First, because the needs of these 
two provinces look line being moie than was supposed and, secondly, there is con- 
smeration of what has been done in the past w similar ciroumstanoss. Jn 1921 all 
necessary buildings freo of debt onoumbranoes. 
inception not only the existing Government of 
T? w f ® ^ of JK'S. 3 lakhs to adopt them. 

® held, then, that Bind and Oiissa have corresponding claims 
1 ^^®' , ,^^ssessing the subventions clearly the existence of 

lability for loan charges for such purpose would have been taken into account and 
if x?® said that foi a good many yeais at any rate the Government 

ola would, if they insisted on payment of these loan charges, merely by taking 
^ and giving back with another. I may perhaps add two things 

w T® our liability stiiotly to Es 45 lakhs and (b) that this 

amount should be divided so as to give Es. seventeen and half lakhs to Smd and Es. 

® i® Orissa. The reason for the apparent preference to 
will^nee^ course, that femd already has a consideiable pait of the buildings it 

Afte this grant theie will remain available from 1035-36 a sum of Es, 197 
j^hs. Before 1 can deal with this we must not only look at the position as it is likely 
1936-37, but we must also cast forwaid and attempt to make some estimate 
year ^ shall be faced with iu 1937-38 and the immediately succeeding 

^ 197 lakhs available from 

thk avmlable for 1936-37. What does 

SonSlv ? lfl'3 '^® assuming to be the fiist year of provincial 

tfirS perhaps count upon oeitain reductions in in- 

erZln?KrS*i,Jf produce what m the Gov- 

^ 1 ®®'“® ^alf mores 

A®^f^amyhe separation of Burma will cost 
Se u that year. While it would not be safe to assume 

of initial adjustments which will 
fuiq^ry^ 1 , on the existing basis of taxation, we can 
looisaWtAiw conolnsion is right then it 

to xSdfioe taxation at all this year 
and, of 0OWe,^i4 is always much mote sfttiifttohtoty . to play for safety in finanoial 
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affairs I know, however, what feeling was aroused in commeicial q^iiarters by the 
postponement of then claim for a reduction of the emeigency taxation in favour of 
the lestoiation of the pay cut and it behoves me, theiefoie, to look a little more 
closely into the possibilities. For this purpose it is necessary to look a'so at the 
year 1938-39 Theie ought in that year to be no major alterations m the evpenditnre 
while we may hope that if our affairs continue to go well there may be a fuither 
expansion of some Rs 2 mores in revenue receipts. If this calculation is justified 
then it would perhaps be legitimate to reduce taxation m 1936- <7 by something like 
Es. 2 croies if we can find a non-iecurimg balance of about the same amount to fill 
up the consequent deficit in 1937-38. Here, then, is the significance of the Rs. 197 
lakhs remaming over fiora 1935-36 I propose to ask the House to transfer this 
balance to the Revenue Reserve Fund available to help out the finances of the first 
year of piovincial autonomy and in this way I can, with a faiily eleai conscience, 
propose X emissions of taxation in 1036-37 so long as they do not alienate the revenue 
to a greater extent than about Rs 2 crores yeaily What, then, shall the reductions he 1? 

Reduction of Taxes on Income The most insistent demand with which X am 
confronted is the claim for the abolition of the emeigenoy taxes upon income and 
the House knows that there exist cor tain pledge upon the subject given by my pre- 
decessor Complete lemoval of the present suiohaige of one-sixth on the income 
tax and supei tax would cost Rs. 276 lakhs pet annum while the abolition of the 
tax on incomes between Rs. 1000 and Rs 2,000 which, as I said last year, must 
also be included in the emergency class, would co.st Rs 47 lakhs more Obviously 
if we are limited to surrendering no moie than Rs. 2 croies yeaily, we cannot meet 
the demand for abolition in full But we can go a good way towards it and we pro- 
pose to abolish the tax on lower incomes and to halve the present sui charge, leaving it 
in futuie at one-twelfth In other words, we shall in the last two years have re- 
moved the emergency tax on lower incomes altogether and reduced the surcharges 
on income tax by two-thirds. The cost of t'^e proposed i eductions is Rs. 186 lams 
and the surplus for 1936-37 is reduced to Rs, 20 lakhs accordingly. 

With no more than Es. 20 lakhs loft in hand we can cleaily make no further 
substantial cut m texation and we jirojiose, theiefore, to make a postal concession, 
which, though inexpensive, will, we behove, bo generally welcomed, if not gratefully 
leeeived, This is an increase in the weight of the one-anna letter from half to one 
tola and the adoption of a scale of an additional half an anna foi eveiy additional 
tola. It will cost Rs 13 lakhs yearly and it will absorb all but Rs. 2 lakhs of the 
expected surplus on the Posts and Telegraphs Budget and all but Rs. 7 lakhs of that 
on the General Budget 

Concluding, Sir James Grigg said, ‘I have now completed my story. I cannot ex- 
pect that eveiyhody will find it agieeable. I do expect, however, that all fair- 
minded people will admit that it is reasonable to compromise between the claims of 
the agricultaral producer and the claims of the direct tax-payer and the supreme 
necessity of piessrving the credit of India. If I have erred J think if is m departing 
too muon from the.stiiot canons Of financial orthodoxy which I put forward last 
year, viz., that non-reourrent resources should not be devoted to recurrent demands. 
The only justification for this departure is the fact that India’s economic and political 
barometOTS axe both rising If they continue to use all may be well If they do not 
the rise will be proved unjustified And perhaps I may end by saying that tho 
economic baiumeter cannot rise if the political barometer falls and that the political 
baioraeter must fall, if economic barometer uses, 

Genebau Bisoussion Of Bunonx 

3ifdi. MARCH '-General discussion of the Budget commenced 1 to-day. Sir 
Hidayatultah congratulated Sir James Grigg on the suipluB and relied in taxation, 
but could not see eye to eye with Sir James Grigg regarding the eoonomio conditions 
in the country. The Railway Member had said that the economic barometer was 
failing Sir James Grigg had said that it was rising. Oontinuing Sir G. E. 
Hidayatullah smd that it was clearly a deficit budget k perusal of the 
finances of India over the last few years revealed ' that the revenues wex'e not 
increasing while the expenditure was increasing. EnleBS the Finance Member put 
this House in order the speaker feared that provinoial aatonoitt,T would be a failure 
everywhere. Finally, he asked the Government to pay .greater attention to cottage 
industries and grant more subvention to Bind, 

Mr. A, 0, Dutta, challenged the Fmancd statement that India Kad' 

passed over the depression for levels of prieea/'f^nainid where they were 
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The purchasing power of the masses had not increased, the industries were not 
flouiishuig and unemployment was atill acute Whatever lelief had been given it 
had aJffected the rich and middle classes, and not the poor The budget was a poli- 
tical one in the sense that money vas being spent on bioadcasting for piopaganda. 
Provision had been made for broadcasting in Miduaijore Distiiet. He m’ged that 
the jute tax should be given to Bengal 

Mr. T 8. S. Rajan said that the poor in India were suffering just as a patient 
suffered by the attention of too many medical expeits. Bi, Kajan said that Sii 
James Giigg had given no indication when gold dram might end, nor had he listened 
to the voice expressed in the House last year that Quetta reoouoti notion should be 
ohaiged under Capital. 

Dr Khan Sakeb said that among optimists and pessimists he wished to speak as 
a realist and hoped to conveit others to the same view. Sir James Giigg had 
balanced the budget on paper and he congratulated him as a repiesentative of foioign 
exploiter for his iuggloiy After describing throe sections of opinion which backed 
the Government, he said “How I come to the point” Naming the case of Aiudis 
he alleged that the Government woia exercising piessure on the Afiidis by a thieat 
of stopping allowances given in view of the Khyboi Road toll, thereby breaking 
solemn pledges of Sir Aubrey Metcalfe on whose inioimation the Memboi had made 
that statement. Dr Khan Saheb said that the Goveinment woie cieatmg txonble 
between the vauous sections of Afndis and had lecently imposed five rupees tax on 
hullook-carts entering Peshawar carrying firewood, theieby taking away all profit, 
whioh the Afndis made on that trade 

When Dr Khan Saheb concluded, Sii Aubrey Metcalfe requested the President 
to expunge from the proceedings the remarks of Dr. Khan Saheb attacking a parti- 
culai officer of the Government as having given a false oeitifioate on payment of 
money. 

The President said that the remaiks which were relevant could not be expunged, 
but Sir Aubrey Metcalfe could give the necessaiy correction. (Opposition cheers}. 
If he found after reading the report that the officer could be identified he would have 
the remarks expunged. (Official cheers). 

Dr. Khan Saheb : “Whatever I said is absolutely true, and the Foreign Ssoretary 
knows it”. 

Ml'. Bagchand 8on% delivered his maiden speech detailing the needs of Ajmere- 
Marwara, where compulsory education had not been introduced, no provision had 
been made for teehmoal profession, where water supply was unfit for human consump- 
tion and people suffered like dumb animals. In fact Ajmer-Marwaia was tieated 
like an excluded area. There was only one member for the Federal Assembly for 
Ajmere-Marwara while Delhi being half its area could send two. He urged the Govern- 
ment to satisfy aspirations for a hand in admiiiistiation. 

Mr. Kauman complimented the Finance Member for his skill and claimed as 
President of the Skm Merchant’s Association, Calcutta that Bir James Griggs’ action 
last year in reducing the duty on skms had pushed up exports to 169 lakhs whioh 
was the highest for twenty years. He urged reduction of duty on petrol and motor 
oars. iBie wished the Finance Member would help the industries ana put an embargo 
on gold export. 

m. JBasant Kumar Dan urged the claim of Assam for the petrol duty and 
oharaoterised the budget as helping the British dominabon of India! 

Mr Buruakumar Bom said that at least a quarter of the rural grant allotted to 
Bengal must be reserved for meeting the danger of the hyacinth pest. Biireauoiaoy 
could not do anv good thing with grace, he regretted, as the price of post cards 
which were really used by the cultivator had not been reduced. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 


. 4th. MRECK .*•— Dr. P. N, Banerjm said that the surplus shown in the budget 
^ea% the aiter'^effeot of the heavy taxation botween 1930 and 1934. Retrench- 
etvrl and mihtary expenditure was the absolute necessity of the hour, 
ae progress was possible. India oould not afford an expenditure of 
Tfere® crores would have been sufficient. He expressed 
of- the - liso9fp»es and said that, unless the whole proceeds 
distributed -'iwtnediately to the provinces, aud Bengal in 
the administration m tte provinoea 

w<w'Mee»^4«ffhf'.^0-b{ifposed? w' ffin a teduptieB in the suraharge 

and Watotatti'^a'TByfcikfetew^ f.' , ,i., 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangu observed that the piotaxe drawa by the Bhaanoe Mombor 
was waiitmg in perspective for having underestimated the revenue of last ycai des- 
pite non-official advice He had got a sniplns, which was leaiJy reoiuiing, but he 
treated it as non-reoiirrmg, and doled out as a benefactor, whereas that money ought 
to go towards the loliet of the tax-payei Then, again, Sir Jamos Giigg was not 
light in foiecasting what would happen two or thiee years hence as he had done, 
and ought to have confined himself to foiecasting for the next twelve mouths only 
“I have seen foreoaits m tunes gone by. I had a little experience of making bud- 
gets myself I have seen how forecasts break down, especially in conditions in 
which we aie living to-day, with wai clouds which appear to be gathering in the 
Far East. Let the Finance Member hsten to our advice, and not repeat his attitude 
of last yeai and treat the tax-payer with greater liberality. I have no ob^oction to 
being taxed, provided that I am suie that the munoy wili go really for the benefit 
of the masses and agriculturists, and to no middlemen or others. I object 
to seventy-eight lakhs being allotted foi Quutta leoonsti notion and chaiged to 
tho Eoveuue Account, and not Capital Account as it should bo, even as the Govcin- 
mont did in the ease of the Pusa Agiicultmal Institute Mr Haroon has indicated 
that there are fiity lakhs fiom tho sugar excise duty Let both these amounts bo 
utilised foi gi anting lehef to the tax-payer. If the Assembly makes a reduction in taxa- 
tion to this extent^let not the Government recommend the "Vioeroy to certify the amount 
and say that the Assembly is uni oasonable. 

Pandit 8. K D Pallmal pleaded for direct taxation instead of indirect taxation 
which fell with seventy on the poor. 

Mr. G. Morgan did not wish that his speech should bo taken as remarks q,iialify~ 
ing unduly the gratitude he felt for the Finance Member’s budget. Sir James Giigg 
had, if not grossly, coiiHiderably undei estimated the yield of revenue. What as.suraaoe 
was theie that the actual siupiiis would not be gieater than the revised estimates ? 
Sir James Origg was peisistmg in bad estimates and ho invited the Finanoo Member 
to show when non-iecurring suiplus which recurred yearly ceased to be non-reour- 
rmg (Laughter). A case was made out foi tho entire removal of the siuoharge if tho 
revenues weie properly estimated and Sir James Grigg had been maintammg the tax 
at a level unjustified by Ins own estimate of economic recovery. 

U, Ba Si said that this would be the last time for a Burmese member to parti- 
cipate in tho budget debate. Last yoai the Finance Member did not show the 
courtesy to thoir spoeohes. Tho economic condition of the Burmese people was very 
poor aud he wished foi a just adjustment between Burma and India of the financial 
relations. He asked why Burma had been neglected in the allocation of Uio rural 
grant aud why, when Bengal, for instance, liad been given half the jute duty, his 
province had been given no share of the rioe duly. He urged that Indian Postal 
employees in Burma should be given an opportunity of transfer to India or voluntary 
retirement thereby meeting a legitimate Indian demand and also helping the Burmese 
to obtain employment. Concluding he uiged Burmanisation of tho Burmese army, 

Mr Manual Singh looking at the budget from the point of view of tbe villagers, 
asked the Fmanoe Member to reduce the price of post cards to six pios and issue 
instructions to the Provincial Governments to spend on rural reconstruction the 
grant of one or two selected items instead of spending a largo number of items 
which was not very much beneficial to peasants. Oonolading, Mr. Mangal Singh 
urged the Government to issue instruOtions to all local Governments not to impose 
restrictions on ‘‘kirpans.” 

Mr B Das said that it was particularly uniuoky for Orissa for the GoverimMfc 
gave large subventions to other provinces and too little to Orissa. The amount was 
particularly too meagre, as oompared with the N, W. F. E to make antoaomT 
partioularly real. ^ 

Pandit Govtnd Ballahh Pant, deputy leader of the Opposition, oowmentiag on 
Sir James Grigg’s practice in issuing ms speech in two parts, sMd that this showed 
a distimst of Government snbordinateS and was the foretonfier of a decay jnst as 
the Mogh^ Empire decayed when Anraugzeb became sniblbions even of Ms ewn 
^adow. Refemngto Sir Jam'es ^Grteg’s referenhe^ to Oifiandm like prophecy, 
'Mr. Pant poalled last year’s budget debate in Which ,lhe Opposition had toid- Mm 
of •Me_ underestimated revenue and Said that it was , a toeer way of cliastising the 
Opposition who warned Mm for Ms own folly of naleMatad determination to simpn#ii . 
the ttvmiue^ Last year the returns finite Mdiow'#; trend of tho imports, 

Sir James Grigg underestimated the revmmA' W to 'did so deliheraw 
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liave franWy confe&sad like Sir Guy Fleet-wood Wilsoa. Tha fact was that the 
Finance Member was neither a fool nor a knave, hut (quite sagacious, knowing his 
motive and intentions and imputing the worst intentions to otheis. 

Str James Qngg said that the Finance Department was devoting unremitting 
attention to the question of control ovei expendituie and he hoped to see improve- 
ment as yeais went on Refeiring to the demand for lediiction of the post card 
rate to half anna, he emphasised that the cential budget should not be used lor 
subsidising commercial departments IVitli legaid to the lack of oo-ordmation in 
transport. Sir James Qngg remarked that unless the provinces realised and were 
prepared to oo oidinate the vaiious forms of tianspoit and co-operated -with the 
Central Government than some of them had been inclined so far, the levenues of 
the railways would suffer and correspondingly there would be delay in the provinces 
getting any share of the income tax revenue The ratio of Is 6d. would certainly 
remain as compared to the present pmchasing power * it was not overvalued hut 
under-valued Answeiiiig Sir Muhammad Yakub, the Finance Member informed the 
House that the question of restoring medical and educational grants was under 
consideration and the Government would come to a decision shoitly regarding the 
money allotted for riiial uplift He also informed the House that the Government 
of India had called for reports from local Governments and before the allocation 
was made the whole question of the conditions on which the giants were to he 
made would be carefully considered, and it was possible that the Government of 
India would restrict the grant to certain nairower categories than at present. He 
contended that after a detailed examination of budget figures, there was no reason 
to suppose that there was anything veiy much m the way of margin as a result of 
any underestimate of lovenue. His object had been to piepare the provinces for 
autonomy and look ahead. The House at this stuge adjoiunod ti.l the 6th, 

Oeeioia.Ii Bills Introduced 


6t!j. MARCH Sir iV. V. Strear introduced in the Assembly to-day the Sill to 
remove doubts as to the validity of certain proceedings in High CourtB and Sii 
G-. Baipai introduced the Bill amending the Indian Lac Cess Act proposing to 
increase to seven and five annas per maund cess on lac and rofuso to provide 
funds for improving and developing the cultivation, manufacture and marketing of 
Inclian lao, 

Hammond Committee Eepoet 


Str N. N, Sircar then moved that those portions of the Indian Delimitation 
Committee’s report which related to the Federal Legislature might he taken into 
consideiation. Sir N N. Sircar said that since the Government had not come to a 
conclusion as to what their recommendations were going to he, it would he difficult 
and embarrassing for any individual Government member to express his opinion on 
the report, Theiefore, Government members would not participate in the debate, 
but 8(11 suggestions made by non-official members would be forwarded to proper 
quarters 

Pandit <?. B, Pant moved that the report bo referred to a committee with instruc- 
tions to submit their report before March 18. The members of the committee would 
he Sir Siroar, who would he president, Sir Zafarfullah Khan, Mr. Desai, Mr. 
Satyamurti, Mr, Asaf All, Sir Oowasji Jehangir, Mr. Jmnah, Mr Abdul Matin 
Ohowdhury, Mr. Aney, Sardar Mangal Smgh, Sir Ijeslie Hudson, Mr Va.ssanji, Kao 
Bahadur M. 0. Raiah, Mr. Joshi, Mr. A. 0. Dntt, Pandit Nilkantha Das and the 
movei, the quorum being of seven members Pandit Pant added that he did not 
mind what course the Government adopted for receiving the report of the com- 
mittee, hut personally he would prefer the report coming before tho House and tlien 
going to the Government, 

At Sir Leslie Hudson’s suggestion the name of Sir Henry Gidney was added tO the 

Sircar said that he could not find another day in this sessiojf # 
iiiie .j^port' of the committee. He thonght he would report on boihahf of 

the Government would have these as the views of the HOhsei ' 

PreMmi said that Unless a clear jpreoedeut was shown that;,|bA 

to the coniiiattee, he was not prepared. of 

tiaUt Hoveienment members wMd' b^-,iin4hle‘ to' parti- 
.oipate to m H the ooffitoittqe ^e-liey ptef ito. views to e:^reSB, 
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Mr JosM 'wanted to move another amendment, but the President said that he 
conld do so only after the previous amendment 'was disposed of. 

Mr, Josht thereupon, speabmff on Sir N. N Suoai’s motion, complamod that the 
Hammond report was unfair to Labour in sevoial respects He suggested an amend- 
ment of the report in order to ensure that all Labour seats would be filled through 
Trade Unions except in Assam where these unions did not exist Secondly, a rail- 
wayman who had his union registered m a piovmoe other than whore ho resided 
should be enfranchised. 

Dr Bamrjee said that the oumulahyG vote was against the spirit of the Poona 
Pact and would in effect constitute separate electorates It was for this that Mr. 
Gandhi had fasted He opposed the proiiosal that only registered graduates should vote 
lor the university seat, and particularly objected to the Bengal Government fixing a 
registration fee which meant that, though Calcutta was the oldest University, the 
number on its roll was the smallest of all tlie universities. He also criticised the 
proposals relating to Labour and commercial constituencies for Bengal and Assam 

Mr M Q. Bajah^ repiesentative of the depressed classes, quoted the views of 
various depressed class wilnessos before the Hammond Committee the majority of 
whom either favoured the single non-transferrable vote or the distiihutive vote The 
cumulative system meant that neither a caste candidate noi a depiessed class 
candidate would try to seek othois’ vote, tliei'oby causing the Hindu Community to split 
and disintegrate. Mr Rajah thought that this remark was against democracy and 
was liable to damage the work of depressed class associations. 

Pandit Q. B.^Panfs motion for-tho committee was passed without opposition. 

Labour Convextiok 

Sir Prank Noyce moved non-ratifioation of the Labour Convention for reduction 
of hours of work to forty hours a week Ho said that India had hitherto ratified 
the fourteen conventions compared to United Kingdom’s eighteen, which had ratified 
France’s seventeen and Japan’s twelve. 

Mr. JosM moved an amendment that the forty-hours week bo accepted in principle 
and be gradually enforced as far as practicable, 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment was rejected by 42 to 48 votes and Sir Frank Noyoo’s 
motion was oaiTied. The House then adj'ourned till the 9th. 

Yoxiisro ON Budges Demands 

9th. MARCH : — Voting on budget demands for grants commenced to-day. The first 
discussion held was m respect or the Homo Department’s demand to which a cut 
was moved to reduce it by Bs, 100. 

Mr, Desaj, on behalf of the Congre.ss party, moving the out drew attention io 
“propagandist activities through the Director of Public Information, especially the 
publication of ‘India in 1933-31’ This publicity department had been continuously 
growing, particularly during the last three years, and despite the Standing Finauoe 
Committee’s refusal to any additional expenditure, the Government had moluded a total 
provision for this department with its “record of the Rake’s Progress.” In the last three 
years the activities of this Department in this respect had taken a serious and un- 
justiflable turn. If it was merely a qaestion of expenditure, however unj’ustifiable and 
high, there might bo soma excuse, but the activities of the Department had exceed- 
ed the bounds of propriety and aooency. The fiirst chapter devoted to politios was 
written with a venomous directness, yet to bo beaten by the party press without 
attributing a single honourable motive m any good thing that had been done hy the 
people’s organisations. Referring to the- Harijan campaign the report stated: “There 
was resentment as to sudden oaus for cash which paved the way to reaOtion and in 
the circumstances it was natural that certain observers saw In the oampaiga motives 
other than a purely altruistic desire to remove social disabilities/* By MOrlbing these 
observations to observers the author did , not 'escape the re8p(fnMbillty> of puwishing 
them. In the name of Congress and in »e atos of hoheat work In the country, Mr, 
Desai wished to repel with indignation, re^etiMent' and scorn the method and manner 
wherein the great work dose* In the 'country for reorganisation and solidanty of 
the Hindu community and for the good of tmhllo life in generd, had been described 
under the cloak of coloured observers, m. Desai quoted from the language of Mr. 
Gandhi on the Harijan campaign and* the Secretary of the Central Harijan Sevak 
Sangh and said that the statements attributed to Mr. Gandhi’s campaign was 6ntire% 
In fact Mr, Gandhi’s tour of -fhe country on behalf of Harijan. uplift ww 
rawed by greater success and at the end there was contribution of two Ihkhs hi 
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lupeos the aecoiints of which weio audited. Wheie was the necessity of attributing 
wicked and impme motives in it Mr. Dosai referred to funds collected for relief of 
Bihar eait}ic[uake and how Mr Gandhi advised woikeis not even to dunk milk when 
eaithquake suffeiers’ demands weie great and therefore evciy pie should be spent 
on sulferois. 

Sir Henry CrmJc expressed sui'piise at Mr Desai working up indignation over 
the prefatoiy note attached to the book when the same prefatory note was attached 
to all previous publications of this chaiacter, the contents of which were based on 
the Pi ess and public oomments vSir Heniy made it absolutely clear that noithor 
the piesent Director of Puhhc Infoimation nor any of his predecessois nor any of 
then staff had anything to do with this book except the puiely moohamoal part ot 
issuing it The responsibility for the book and its contents weie his (Homo Member’s) 
and if there was any peisonal bias oi unfairness that blame did not attach to the 
Diieotor of Infoimation. Sir Henry Craik was amused at finding that the Congress 
Party had led themselves to believe that there should he no opinion except their 
own, There were always moie than one point of view on each questiou. The book 
itself was on the whole a colourless and dull account Indeed his own ciiticism of 
the fust chaptei was that it was too much of the histoiy of the Congtess activities 
and not enough of the history of India Sir Henry quoting from the “Tiibuno” said 
that the papei had approved of “fulness and vigour of expiossion which could not 
be sui passed by any Congioss chronicler”. Again the paper stated that it did not 
remember on any previous occasion when the views of the Indian Press were 
quoted so largely iu the official report as m the piesent case and m fact the piesent 
repoit was a wholesome depaituie fiom the unhealtliy practice of the past The 
Goveinnaeut made no false statement when it stated m the report that it wasm tho 
opinion of some observeis that the Harqan campaign was actuated by motives other 
than of purely altiuistic desire to remove social disabilities The Government them- 
selves had not the slightest desire to tlirow any doubt on the character of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s campaign 

8tr Henry Crmk next dealt whb the Bihar earthquake issue He said that Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s criticism of the local officials was rebutted in a public siatement issued 
by eminent men of the piovinco including Sir Sultan Ahmed, Mr. Saohohidanand Sinha 
who on the contrary paid a tribute to the officials’ work Continuing the Home Member 
said that there was oo-operation between the Congress and the Government immediate- 
ly after the earthquake. The meeting at which ISLr. Gandhi was present offered res- 
pectful co-operation to the Government and chalked out a programme of relief from 
Congress fund with bouse construction and clearance of sand as top items. Shortly 
afterwards the Congressmen declared .that these were beyond their capacity and 
though Babu Raiendra Prasad proposed handing over to tbe Government ton lakhs 
for house-raaklug purposes through the Ooveinment agency, the Congiess Relief 
Committee turned down the proposal. The unfoitunato result vas that there was 
lack of oo-ordination between the Government and the Congress over the most import- 
ant feature on relief and the year passed with more than half the Congress fund 
still unspent. 

The motion was put and negatived. The Home Department grant was sanctioned, 
PoBEiaN 4isrD Political Dept Guant 

Jam&s Cfrigg next moved for the demand for grant on Foreign and Politick 
Department, 

Mr, Amf Alt moved a cut motion to condemn the forward policy of tlie Govern- 
ment He said that this forward policy was dictated by England in the interests not 
of India, but Imperial interests, the result was that there was more expenditure for 
Imperial purposes on the watch and wai-d staff alone. The House then aajourned. 

IGfcii MARCH Auhrey Metcalfe emphasised that it was not at all based on 
Imperial considerations, but, solely on what was believed to be m the •interest of 
India. It might not be a f counsel of perfection, but it was the best and most eoono- 
Mcal solution of an exceedingly difficult question. The Government had no intention 
of pustog through a road in the Afridr territory by force. The Government were 
not enOTsiy responsible for quickening tile pace of the policy of peaceful penetration. 
The old belief in isolation had been affected and there was considerable awakening 
^teong the tribes. Any hesitation to^ infliot punishment for misdoings would bring 
the tribesmen down ^in Storms into the plains. The Afridis and other tribes on this 
side of the Durand hpe'were Indiain 'gubjecte smd it waa the Government’s duty to 
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give tliom some of the benefits which they coaid not 

Hu Aabery Metcalfe webomod any cuticism movided i was of a Mul. 

The cut motion being pressed was earned by 73 against d7 votes 
Exkcutive Council Demlivid 

Ml Safmnmit? moved that the demand for the Executive Council should he le- 
duoed to Olio rupee. Ho said that this meant a refusal oi supplies with a view to 
show that the Ilonso ha>l no coufidonce m the Oovernniout, who had failed to dis- 
chaine then duties honestly and ofaciently Jlo detailed tlm numerous giicvancos 
such as non-committal answeis to questions, monlioymg with the policy of protection, 
lack of attempt to soivo uiieraploymont or uplift the masses oi run tho railways 
nrofitablv. The Government always had imputed inahco to the Opposition and if 
bongicssmen said that two and two malm four, the Oovernmont would say that it 

made tl ree. Gioup) refused to accept the invitation of Mr. Saiyamurti 

to lofum sunnlios to the B'cocuhvo Council If the Executive Couucil was riHnsod 
sunuhes and memhors thoreol lesigued, woio Congressmen prepared to apceiii oflico r 
Ml Saivamurti had said that the memhois of the Executive Council served only 
nnhsh [miiouahsm V ^Thut was meant hy Diitish Iraporuhsm V Could lie delino it V 
U uas tho lauauago of the supeifloial ciiho. The memheis of the Govoinment could 
not be blamed foi sms of omission or deroliotion of duty on the part of Mmistors 
of Dxoviuces as Mr Satyamuvti had done. Tho members of the Goyernmont 
had given aiisweis to questions in the House more fully than Mr. batyamurti would 
he pitbaied to give whoa he became a Minister • r 

Mr L K Math a, supporting the motion, said that so numerous were the sms of 
omiSMOu and commission of the present Government that Mr Satyamuiti was 
lustilied in cataloguing them. Did Government accept any one of the twenty-eight 
motions passed hy tho House during the last year’s budget sessions Ho Did 
Government think they wmre every time raoie right than the collective wisdom of 
the House dictated Tho fact wss that Mr Amaiondianath Chaitenoo sought to bo 
uiovented from visiting Midiiapore foi the second timo lost he should, fthy his 
activities, disturb tho working of ceitam union boards started under the Government 
auspices But the souse dawned at tho niek of time and the arrest order was not 

leulymg to tho debate, made a most humorous speech, IIo said 
that Ml Batyamurti had mentioned numerous subjects and staled ‘ inter aha that 
the Executive Oonnoil was not honest. It has been leprosontml ^ constant y that 1 lo 
Members of tho Executive Council go on plteung unprovoked in&ults One of tho 
fiont honchos opposite, leferimg to the railway mombei, bir .Toseph Uhoro, met Bir 
Zafrullah Ehan who was supposed to bo after all not half so b«l as some of his 
other colleagues, (Laughter), said that he had not thought of 4.7, OW unemployed on 
the railway and nothing could be more stupid and irresponsible, ret a storm raged 
tho other (lay because an offi-oer was supposed to have ^ used the expression stapid 
to a subordinate (official cheer). (Mr. Aney Imd then intorjecied callous . I am 
not complaining because the (jongress and Congress Hationahsts are one and the 
same The only dispute among them was on a matter which was dead, cremated, 
and its ashes thrown into the Ganges (Laughtp). , , , , * , t 

Another member had said ‘callousness of the most brutM nature’ I have given 

these instances of pailiamentary pleasantry practised by the oUier side, m,Bn 
Prakash, an amiable youngman outside, talked like a wild man inside tho House, The 
idea of the opposite side of a fair ftght is that they will use the bhidgeoa smi 
%ht with hands tied behind our baok (laughter). If my speech is dteemo, the 
only reason is that nothing coherent has oeen said by the other side, mr H. H. 
Sircar continuing said that some one had remarked in the ootirae of the debate that 
India had no enemy and nevei had any. Perhaps. Darius and * Al^xwer had met 
to investigate the caste system, and Mahmud of Gaam oame w oonwmpiate over 
tho arohiteoture of South Indian temples,, (lAiigliter), 

also talked of national solidarity and had with thO same hrimtit mWd Of the Pdn;{abee8 
as foreigners in Sind, (Laughter). T am now ©ommg to ditt® Who talked sMiously, 

namely, Mr. Jmnah, who wanted to know if my first omss issue was there on 

which the Government accepted the views Of the House, what About the factory and 
labour legislation of the past eight yeaesj what Jtbout > idit, h^rfmiuating prot&otmm 
whichi whatever the individual views ’el.-my md Oommeroe Memb^, 

bespa adopted in this country «d ' iTO»t 'ShciW we moome tax ? KpaijyT'i 
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someone said tliat the Executive Council is a subordinate body , if so, the grievance 
IS not against the Executive Council but against this constitution, wbioli everyboay 
knows is unsatisfactory I submit that no case had been made for the lefusal of supplies 
to the Executive Council. (Applause). 

The House divided on the Congress Party’s out motion which was carried, by 
68 votes to 62 amidst opposition cheers. 

QuEm Ebgonsieuction 

The next out motion related to Baluchistan Sir Cowas]i, Deputy Leader of the 
Independents, moving the cut protested against spending on Quetta reconstruction 
flora revenue instead of from, capital In Japan they had spent on leconstruodion 
after the earthquake not from revenue but from loan. The same should have been 
done in India. , . , „ , 

Di. P N, Banerjee supporting the motion quoted James, Mills, Adam Smith and 
other authorities and said that it was essential that the Central exchequer should 
not be burdened with expenditure ou Quetta for eight ycais as was pioposed. 

Dr. Ziauddtn thought that if the expenditure was to be charged to the capital, 
then the debt redemption fund should he increased ooiiespondmgly 

Sir James Qrigg agieed with Dr Ziauddin who had touched the crux of t™ 
question The sinking fund stood at only thiee oioies If Japan had charged, to 
capital, then let the House lealise that Japan was hoii owing sixty per cent of hei 
present budget Did the House want the Government of India to do iho same P 
Sir Cowas]i stated that India was a poor country so they must borrow That had 
been the bane of Indian finance both in tbe pi evinces and the Centre to a largo 
extent All provinces except two were in deneits and weie having veiy heavy 
debt ohaiges By adding to capital expendituie as suggested, they woiild bo raiding 
on the sinking fund, leaving it quite inadequate for piesoivation of India s credit. 

The cut motion was put and earned by 73 against 52 votes. The House adjoiuned. 

Aemy Dbpt. Demand 

IXth MARCH :-Mr. K. L Gauba moved on behalf of Independents that supplies 
foi the Army Department should be reduced to one rupee. This refusal to supplies 
was, he said, based on several grievances, mcluding'rotreaohment of Indian Eiug s 
Commissioned officers under the w ai Block scheme, the late Commander-in-Chief s 
amazing revelation that the right mateiial was not entering the Dehra Dun Academy, 
excessive military budget, employment of Indian tioops overseas without consulting 
the legislature, refusal of tho Army secretaiy to agree to ludianisation ot Gurkha 
regiments, and use of tioops against unarmed crowds. 

Mr Totienham^ interrupting, said that tho Comraander-in-Chief had never said 
that the material at Dehia Dun was unsatisfactory. What he said was that the com- 
petition was unsatisfactory, , , , 

Mr. Gauia replied that this was heoanse the method of recruitment was bad and 
applicants were xe]eoted for the political views of their fathers He objected to tho 
large percentage of cadets who were drawn from ranks totally unfit to become 
officers because of their lower status in life. The smaller salaiy of Indian comnais- 
sioned officers also did not attract the proper type. He said that payments like ten 
laths to the Nepal Government should be inclnded in the defence budget. He ended 
by warning the Government of clouds of war gathering and that a discontented India 
would give them no help. 

Mr. Qadgtl attacked the Army and police and said that frontier campaigns was 
always won by Indians and not British soldiers. It was a misnomer to call the Gurkha 
army Indian and felt that employment of Guikhas and Pathans in preference to 
Indians showed that Government were afraid of another tragedy like 1857, » praoti- 
oallv-consoious classes were recruited in the army But the youth of India like ttot 
of &ngal showed the danger if kept out of the Army. The speaker had smvsd m me 
war as an N. 0. 0. and was rejected for a commission on political grounds. He was glad 
that this had happened hecause be still remained an N 0. 0, (nonjoo-^ 0 p#am:q 
(laU^terh He had not handled a nfle for fifteen years bat could still ahoof ..a 

hfposite straight like a bnJTs eye. (renewed laughter). ' He cowndg 
a«5^gftrafc .Mafirattas abue could produce an entire army and 

could give an. adequate number of right type of oadeta. . j. 

- . tgA# Bdkgm^ Bingh, supporting the out, said it might Sound .skaplu at vm 
'reduction m the armVj but. the 0 oudinon 8 ,.in'*Hr^d were qui4^ 
diffisrefih The - due tb fee peoples gHevanoes agakftst the Army remam'- 
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mg uuredressed for a long time The Government had recognised the principle of 
Indianisation, bat at the rate at ■which they were proceeding they would leplace tho 
first British officer by an Indian officer only m 19^. The system of recruitment 
of Indian officers was also defective. Eighty per cent of those taten into Dehra Dun 
aftei obtaining commission tried to leave the army and ]om the Political Department. 

Br Deshmukh explained how the Government cleverly whittled down India’s 
demand for Indianisation fiom the Indianisation of the army to the Indianisation of 
officers and then Indianisation of units and declared that if a man was competent 
enough in competition, why he should not be good enough later. 

Mr. Jinnah pointed out to the Piesident that it was the previous practice that 
before the debate on army affairs proceeded much further the Commandoi-ia-Chief 
gave the House an account of what the Government had done m tho course of the 
yeai That piaotice was later followed by the army secretaries and that practice 
helped the debate considerably. 

Ml Tottenham said that he was not aware of any such practice. Apparently 
theie is only one Government member who is in a position to speak on army affairs. 
That is the army secietaiy, but at the same time it is desirable that other Govern- 
ment members should intervene. 

Mr Jinnah said that he wished to enter emphatically a protest as regards the 
attitude of the Goveinment It was this sort of attitude “which made the legislature 
an absolute faroe. “Just imagine speaker after speaker put forward tho oaso from the 
Opposition. We are told that there is only one man on the Treasury benches who is the 
entire store of knowledge on aimy and nobody else”. He suggested why could not the 
Aimy Secretary participate in the debate and if there were points made by the Opposition 
some member of tho Government could reply. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said ihat the 
Government considered the army as a garrison supporting British occupation and the 
Indian people wished it to be people’s armv These views stood as poles apart. "Whon- 
evei a popular demand was put forward the Government held out ultimate dominion 
status and Indianisation of the army. 

Some argument took place helween Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Tottenham regarding the 
number of officeis’ vacanoies filled in yearly by Indians. Mr. Jinnah said that only 
a lunatic could say that India could not produce yearly 120 men to fill those vacancies. 
Regal dmg martial and iion-martial races, the Government playod the old game, If 
there was no class the Government created it If there was class they kept them 
separate and made them fight each other. The Opposition too should search their own 
hearts Mr. Gadgil talked of Mahrattas. Did Mr Gadgil wish the Mahrattas to rule 
India ? Let the Opposition also remove their own weakness and create sanction. 
Turning to the Treasury benches Mr. Jinnah said that they wore making the great 
mistake by the present policy. They were told at the Round Table Oonioronoe that 
British troops would he withdrawn gradually. He was shocked to hear last year the 
Government saying that tiiey oonld not reduce any. (Mr. Tottenham— Immediately). 
Mr, Jinnah— I nnaerstand you. My misfortune is that my countrymen do not •undor- 
stand your language. If you wish to Indianise the army there is no obstacle. 

Mr. Tottenham^ replying to the debate, said that the Government was working out 
a definite experimental pohoy for the Indianisation of the arn^ on a fairly large 
scale, based on complete substitution of the Indian for British officers in the oOnSi- 
derahle part of the army. The present method of recruitment to the Dehra Dun 
Academy was definitely recommended by the Indian Military College Committee, 
which contained representatives of the Assembly. The Public Beryices Oo’mmteSioa 
had assured them that the candidates were not refused admission On any grounds 
connected with the traditions of the family. As oerfcm educational a^'ustmeB-ts 
were being made, they would get the best men to fill the vacanoies iff ' ihh «teiy 
and those passing out of Dehra Dun would also be the beat adtertisemeftts of the 
present policy. Continuing, Mr, Tottenham said that the favr tndiim* officers 
retrenched under the war block scheme were not retrenched out of pohtioal bias, 
hut on grounds of emcienoy of Iffie amy and would got thd Stea® terms as Briian, 
officers. The pay fixed for Indian coinmissioned officers was* the Same if not slightly 
more than offiered in England to Rrftm offiteere seaeving at home. Thera Was a' 
party in the House who Orifimsed fee gefiotal leiel of salads even as they stood. The 
defence secretary asked the House. ,to, remlemher ’that Ihlia was the omy importet 
oohntry, in the world lyhioh had hot, ittore«aed hen troths hf defence experiment In > 
. years. Oonclnding^ he assurea>% .iWfiS® mht ine'driny expenditure 

l®|tj|t A.Ieyel which the defenoe 'anihomea neoessary* 
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Tlie Independent Party’s cut motion was earned by 79 to 46 votes amidst Opposi- 
tion cbeeis 

POLIOT OP EePEESSION 

Mr Aney moved a token cut on the Home Dopaitment grant to protest against 
the policy of repression. Ho said that a similar motion had been earned last year 
and the Government had done nothing during 12 months. The Homo member had not 
shown that any of the civil disobedience prisoners had been given substantial remission 
of sentence nor detenus released. Owing to substantial irapiovement m the Bengal posi- 
tion detenus could easily be released. Moreover, for the success of autonomy in Bengal 
and Federation at the Oentie, the Government must create proper atmosphoio by tJio 
release of these untried people. The speaker wanted repeal ot repressive laws, removal 
ol the ban on certain political oiganisations afidliaied to the Oougiess and relaxation 
in rules with regard to the treatment of political prisoners lie pai'ticixlaily wanted 
such prisoners to be released, who during tho civil disobedience movement had cora- 
mittod acts of violence under the sheer force of eiicumstauces (Sir Homy Craik-- 
How many of them there are). (Mi Aney There aie live oi six from Bengal and 
CUindwara districts rr r 

Mr Mattm supporting tho motion spoke about the release of detenus ITo said 
tliat m India even the fieedom of thought was banned, which was not done anywhere 
else in the woild and even lehgious meetings woie also banned 

12th. MARCH '—8tr A R Qhuznavi said that the Goveuinient had rovisod the 
rules regarding political pasoneis at the instance of Cougrc.ssmen only ni 1930. It 
the rules ought to be amended fiirthei, the Opposition should approach the Homo 
Member who, he felt sure, would give adequate oonsidoiation provided the roquost 
was reasonable and just. Regarding detenus Sii A. H Ghuzuavi referred to tho 
policy adopted by Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, combating ierronsm. Free- 
dom was restored m suitable cases and work in ludusliial concerns was offered to dotonus 
with a view to making them useful members of the society and every six months all cases 
of detenus were examined with a view to tiieii release* Ho cited the cases of ALr, Saiat 
Bose who was given an allowance of Rs. 2,000 per mensem and Mr. Subhas Bose 
who was granted freedom to enable him to go to Europe for treatment. Speaking 
for himself Sir A. H. Ghiiznavi said that in a number of oases ho apmoaohod tho 
Government and pleaded for those detenus whose parents felt that they had, a strong 
ease for release or for more liberal treatment and these were invariably considered 
by the Government. 

Dr. Khar& remarked that the Government were suffering from Indophobia, its 
predisposing cause being the desire for domination. If tho Government had yielded 
at any time before, it was not due to constitutional agitation but other cases. 

Mr. Ntimal Ohandra Ohander said what the Opposition wanted was that these 
laws should he oxeioised humanely and not emasculate the entire youth of the 
coimtiy because of the sms of few misguided people. The tragedy of the situation 
was that the Government did not allow Congressmen euguiro into tho causes of 
terrorism and wean the lerroiists away from it The black and tan methods failed 
for a quarter of a century and it required Sir John Anderson with his exporienoo 
of Ireland to try his new policy. But in carryir^ out this policy the popular 
leaders were not consulted and so he feax*ed the experiment would fail Instead of 
taMng Sir A, H. Ghuznavi into confidence why should not the Government take Mr. 
Bhultoai Hesai into confidence ? That would at ouce alter the atmosphere. "Why 
was Mr. Saxqna prevented from visiting certain distiiots of Bengal ? ’w ere Bengalis 
so cursed as not to see the well-meant efforts to wean away Gieir children from tile 
dangerous fold of terrorism ? The tiiith was that the Government knew if they 
were light in one case, they were wrong in nine oases, 

Sir Eemy Oratk., replying, said that he had listened to the previous spe^ers’ 
appeal with great attention He wished the House not to pass a vercliot on the 
past ten years, but on the record of last year. Since Mr. Aney moved a Aimilar, 
motion in March he would show that there was no element of represgion^ha'ti^' 
yWs^olxoy. Theie were all over India only five persons m Jail iff donfeirafti’ 
mm, ©vti iHsobedience, (Mr. Pant ; Even now n and they had el&tet 
^ts of'v|oleno 0 or oommitted an offenoe after the movement vfaq* 

Haiti’y as Oivil Bmobedlenoe was 'concerned it, v^s^ w w 

piotito. lad.been no sign of a i-evivaJ of the teoremsnll.hMfft i(«g;hopM. 
that it woitid be'^tmnecessary to start fresh in 'tliai«oi 3 ^|oi&n.'.AiA ra|ards 
detenus, fh#''p,o#tion1ivB^al w« that place 
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but there was plenty of terrorist activity in the shape of distribution of terrorist 
leaflets, posters aad rumor outrages, miudei of suspected police ggonts and possession 
of unlicensed arms. Many absconders engaged in establishing a widespread oigani- 
sation were arrested and put on trial, but there were other equally prominent 
absconders still at large and they had so far eluded police effoi is to arrest them. 
The Home Member said that this shovved that police vigilance could not bo relaxed 
nor weapons to fight terrorism discarded The lecent discovery, after three days’ 
search, of a most carefully concealed consignment of arms, which came on a vessel, 
revealed 40 automatic pistols and 8,000 lounds of ammauition. That was one or 
the greatest pieces of evidence that teiionsm still existed. 

Mr. Malamya : How do you connect it ? 

Sir Eemy Graik • I quite agree that I am not in a position to say deflnitoly 
that these aims were intended to be sold to the lerionsts, but knowing the condi- 
tions in Bengal and knowing how arms have been smuggled in the past, it is not 
difficult to draw the conclusion that they wore, as a matter of fact, intended to be 
sold to the teiToiists The above desoiiption of the state of affaiis in Bengal was 
black, but there was the other side of the picture Theie was a welcome improve- 
ment in public tone last year The Goveiumeut had released unconditionally 217 
detenus, 101 of whom were placed m home domicile and 80 wore being taught 
industrial work There woie still about 1,400 persons in detention Tlio numbei of 
ariosts averaged in 1935 only 18 monthly, against 52 m 1934 and 44 in 1933. 

Pandit L. K. Moiba : "VVliat about female detenus ? 

Sir Bonry Graik ; The same applies to some of the woist crimes committed by 
females I cannot accept the position that because a toironst is a woman she is 
less dangerous. The Homo Member next cleared ceitain misappiohcnsions and took 
the House into oonfidouoe, describing the method adopted befoio a detonuo was 
arrested. He said that tho Government engaged no professional spins or informers, 
An enquiry was almost invariably started wiUi some kind of confessional statement 
by a person m the confldonoo of the olfondor. This was tested by tho statement of 
anothoi person m tho inner circle, but those two persons wore entiiely nnknown, 
to each other Thou the statoraents wore corroborated through intorcoptmg docu- 
ments 01 through cyiihors disoovorod in the course of house .searches, by tho 
discovery of arms and by watclnng tho movements of tho accomplices. 

Mr. Asaf Alt : "Why not put them on trial V 

fcjir Eemy Oratk ; Then tho source of information would dry np. 

Eosummg his narraiivo the Homo Member said that all tho above information 
was then checked by a very high polico officer— not an officor on ihe spot, but an 
officer at the oentral organisation, (fliockftig is so oaioful that I may tell tho House 
that great many people pass through tho net wJio never ought to, It will be within 
the recollootion of the House that one of tlie throe District Magistiates of Midnapur, 
who was murdered was Mr. Burge Only a few weeks before his murdei^ complete 
dossiers and evidence against throe persons came before the polico. They were 
highly suspicious but tho polico did not consider that tbcire was enough evidenco 
•to justify their internment. 

“These three persons were subsequently convicted and hanged for tho murder of 
Mr, Burge, and I think that shows that utmost caie is taken to see that persons 
are not interned without due and careful sbnitmj of thoir cases”. 

The Home Member next dealt with the plea for amnesty and said that amnesty 
granted always led to a reorudescenoe of the terrorist crime. Sir Henry Graik was glad 
at the testimony of admiration by Mr. Ohunder to Sir John Anderson, ‘H think ft is 
largely due to the Governor’s efforts that a groat improvement has occurred in 
public tone towards tarronsm. (Hear, hear). J. was glad to hear such a tribute to 
one who is a great and successful administrator and in whom all sober sections of 
opinion m Bengal repose real oonffdenoe. Oontinumg, the Home Member said that 
whereas eveiy year motions of this kind were brought up in the Assembly it was 
curious that never was such a motion put forward in tho Bengal OouncU. (Hoar, 
hear). The Bengal Ooimoil passed an anti-terrorist in 1930 by 6l to 15 votes : 
in 1932 by 58 to 12 , and in 1934 It' passed a permanent law by 01 to 10. That 
was indicative of public opinion in Benial whose people alone could fool tho pmcli 
of the position and realise the misery, suffering and eoonomio loss involved in tho 
movement. Sir Henry oonoluded ; “1 ask the House to pause very carefully before 
it passes a verdict of censure, not on us because we do not come into the piotore, 
IS 
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but ou tbe Bengal Government, the Bengal Legislatuie and the public opinion behind 

mXl ™ pieasod tea division and passed ly «i to 63 
votes. * Mr. Jinnah and a numbei of othei Indopendonts remained neutral. 

EMERaENCT Taxation 

Sir Leslie Hudson, on behalf of the European group, moved a token cut on the 
Einanco Department grant as a protest against emergency tavation of 1931 and to 
Shasise the urgent necessity of its abolition. Sir Leslie recalled the prom^p given 
b^fif leoige Sohuster in 1931 at the time of imposition of surcharge to the effect 
that lelief must come first in resor^ting to emergency outs aiw 

off-talang tbe snrchaige on income tax, and that special taxes would 
caso be extended beyond March 1933. The speaker said that Sii 
Grigg had renewed the pledge in 1933 and then in 193d. So far as the income 
taxfayoi is concerned, after four and a half years, has secured relief 
in two instalments, each * of which reduced siu-charge 

cession of one-thud was based on the estimated siuplus of 142 ^akhs, wl^eieas be 

now expects an ont-tuin of the year to give him 266 lalchs more, 

amount before the budget smplns receipts he had for disposal last yeai was 4ua 

lakhs— a sum of 64 laklis m excess of the total cost of remission of 

oome tax surchaiges Those calculations leave untouched his suiplus of 5UU laK&s m 

the pievious year." In these circumstances lotontion of surcharges even last year 

was an unavoidabio necessity. Relief could have been gi anted in tho interests of 

sound buclgetaiy position before the refoims aie inaiigarated and in common justice 

ar fiojfSsn Mody hoped that Sir James Grigg would not regard Gie motion as 
legislative perversity. Let tho omergonoy taxations bo lomoved in fuiliiment ot me 

Qngg replying thought that the debate was inaugurated as a 
campaign for relief of Haiijans who lived in Bombay (laughter), He did not ag^e 
with the leader of the European group that by removing the surcharge on iHpome 
tax and super tax there would be improvement in trade, which would result in ^ 
inorease of income tax revenue Expeiience in England did not support mis "new. 
He agreed that the general burden of taxation m India, taken all round, was 
hea^, but conaidoring the income tax by itself,, it was not true to say that tiie 
burden in India in upper ranges was much heavier than they were in the Hmtg. 
Kingdom. They should also remember the bmden of taxation by protection tanfi. 
Rrocoedmg Sir James Grigg emphasised that speciEo pledges of the Goveriment were 
confined to pay out and surohaiges on income tax. The pledge if 
taxes was only in so far as it was a pledge implicit in the use of the word emer- 

^^^^e motion of tho Eni’opean leader was rejected by 43 against 17 votes. The House 
then adjourned. 

Custom Emplotees’ Grievances 

13th- MARCH Mr. N. M. Joshi moved a token cut in order to voice the 
grievances of the employees of the Customs .Department in Bon^ay, His jamn 
suggestion was that the scales of pay of the clerks of the Customs Ofnee should be 
biought to the same level as the clerks in other ofSoes in Bombay under the 
Government of India. He also wanted to give the employees the option of loming 
the pi evident fund or pension oi their dependents to dosnand gratuity in ease of me 
premature death of an employee. , „ , x, , i. ^ ^ 

Mr. A, 11. Lloyd, replying to the debate, said that the scale of pay of Cuslotns 
clerks could not be raised as the nature of their work was quite different from that 
of other ofdccs of the Govemmont of India m Bombay. 

After Mr. Lloyd had replied to minor individual grievances, the out motion was 

rejeom _ _ 

Dostai. Employees 


' 3S&, tnoved a out to ventilate the gnevanees of postal omployees, He wanted 
iiiHt pofceti shduld not be debarred from becoming clerks after the age of thirty and 
that 'fefth ’postmen in Burma should be given me, option. . after the separation of 
Burma, eithfe of if'^aining in Burma, or retuinwg to India to the same department 
or retiibr^'vfitih'adsqiiat® pehsion. 



i 
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Ml*. D. K. haUn Chaudhury mentioned the ^Mr. ^MrSolailed 

gerwe UMOa. Dr. P. ^-.f^raKstl ^ K. supported Mr. 

the grievanoos of lower paid f,fi^^„f.p^„Ss^fooSal omployeos m Ins toriitoiy. 

Joshi’s motion and aikd the gim^^ P various points 

Mr J5eM;oor spoke for foidy-flve minutes ana lepiiBu , u „ |^ad access to 

He said that there were thirteen weie ^freely discussed and 

Se head office, or Oiiole or local officu s and wtie Meo^y 

the relations between the hmi^^^^ promotion to clerical service 

postmen he could not remove the five-year limit OMoie^^^^ 

reSrwo“e^Ktu^‘M^o^^ 

of the members of the Assembly 

£• S out moUou, oompUuea of tire Wglr toleploao 

rates and particularly Telenhone Department was making too 

largfa ‘“'“- 

tiro 

charges inouirmg a heavy loss. 

The out was rejected, 

Vioeeoy’s Aeboplakb 

ffiuoe to-day’B debates were c»nM \*&"SS 

for many demands for ^pa J tl,o Governor Goneuxl reachod 

at f j^^S’Xs’rSS'* ffe lirto‘rdo“oo"'«iTto^?pS^ 

(Mr® W-W was ao 

»£r1Snrt&£prSs“w^ a PrhrS»fortbe 

oSier which took foxS minutes. The House then adjourned till the Ibth.. 

FAcroEiES Acs Ameno. Bmn 

to roo=u-We"^f £ 

SrfiSr&wIfcSM^^^ 

ever necessary. Sir Branh explained that the Bui did no n faotorios 

f JctorS whicli came under t& present Act Sfy M 

which employed less than twenty persons or escape the regulations ceoau e ^ 
not use maGB,m9ry. 

CooHDsr Poet TaiJfSiWisfo® Bmi. 

the other Mil whiob ®r &;VuH<.h JC^Bailwaj M“S’tSefof affitey 

following the declaration of Igt of 1908 and the Madrms 
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Governor-General-in-ComioiI, It is not intended to take over powers concerning the 
port health administration as a general question of port health admimstiation is now 
under the consideration of the Government of India. 

The Finakoe Bill Debate 

Mr. Anuaraha Naram Stngha^ from the Congiess benches, initiated the debate on the 
Finance Bill Mr. Smha oiiticised the increasing expendituie of the Goveinment of India 
and its utilisation for non-nation-building departments. Ho gave a detailed aooount as 
to how the funds raised by the Congiess were spent in Bihar m order to benefit 
exclusive sufCeiers and emphasised that the Congress President did not allow the 
woikers to mix: Congress woik with lehef wort. 

Dx*. Ziaudchn Ahmed^ while congratulating Sir James Origg on the way he had 
spent tho surplus, said that the depression had not yet gone, for emergency taxes 
still_ remained intact and the Finance Member felt it necessary to oxpoit gold. 
Agrionltuiisfcs needed more relief and continued peace. In olden days, when a 
Goveinment changed, all old debts also automatically disappeared. He wanted ccntra- 
hsation of Customs All ports whotber in British India oi Indian States should be 
under the control of tho Central Goveinment, The Tariff should be more simplified 
and pintection to injustices should be given in the interests of the people, aiicl not 
of capitalists. He asked the Government to spend more money fox education and 
give pait of tho sugar excise duty to tho H. P 

Ml AT, K AJalamya oiitioised the pace of Indiamsation and the new Govern- 
ment of India Act Ue wanted the Govoiumaut to txam more youtlis for commi- 
ssion in the Aimy and technical education and thus roliovo unemployment among 
educated classes Mi Malaviya condemned the Communal Awaui as being anti- 
national, auti-iational and anti-demociatic and paiticulaily grossly unjust to Sikhs 
and Hindus, He opposed tho moiion of the Finance Mombei 

Pandit B Bant said that he had not much to say this year as the Finance 
Membei liad taken away some paits of the Finance Bill which used to provide some 
ammunition to tho Opjio&ition. He, howevoi, wished to say somotliing about his 
statement in the course of the budget speech Balancing of the Wdgot was mecha- 
nical so far as a subject race was concerned It indicated neither the progress nor 
the prosperity of the people. Theie was no advancement when the budget showed a 
surplus. ^ On the other hand surpluses were dangerous for they led to extravagance. 
Substantial additions to the returning expenditure which survived in a country like 
India in the interesis of the people were not the samo as those of the Government 
Sometimes they weie opposed to each other. A case in point was the ratio. If 
the ratio was maintained at eighteen ponee tho Government gamed, if lowered to 
sixteen pence the people gamed, 

Conimumg, Pandit Pant said that when he had heard the Finance Member’s 
remark: about the maivellous capacity for economic reouperatiou it brought beforo 
the speaker’s eye a panorama of sublime mountains, fertile valleys, extensive water- 
ways and great oiops plantations, but it also brought to his mind the lAlhons of 
of skeletons of famishing people m inconceivable destiiution. Why, he asked, India 
with such marvellous gifts of God was a country whose national income per head 
was half of the liquor bill of England per bead and whose total budget was hardly 
equal to the ousioms and excise on liquor leaJised in England? The answer was 
provided by Italy’s hunger for Abyssima and Germany’s hunger for raw materials. 
India possessed all raw materials and people whose habits of thrift and abstinence 
waio the greatest asset was snffeung m the grip of the octopus of aggrandisement 
of British Imperialists 

The real reason was England’s policy. She gave peace to India to get the benefit 
of Jabonr of the seifs, to use her raw materials and sell her manufactured goods 
Sir J^es prigg was teaching them canons of oithodoxy which were disomled in 
the IJmted Kingdom. It was like a communist oommg from Russia preaching 
Ohristmnity in this country Oaughtei). The speaker quoted from Sir John 
Btraoby’s speech of 1873, when Sir John, as Finance Member, had declared that hi 
India, but a higher duty" to England Pandit Pant did not know, 
ho# far Sir James Origg shared that view, whether he had no divided loyalty so 
loM ^ m received his salary from India. 

,Pant reminded ,Sir James Grigg of the “buy British” eam- 
by, the preseht King as -Prince of Wales, how Inglanff had put 
tariffs on ev;erT conoeiyable thmg which competed with British products and how 
even though the Grfeg.B^ipmitti© Met su|hr industry Would never flourish 
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in England, Major "Walter Elliott liad decided to oontmne four crore of inpees sub- 
Bidy on larger giounds, suoh as employnaent to forty thousand people. Sir James 
Grigg had told them that had decisions rested -with him he ■would not have given 
protection to many industries in India 

Pandit Pant recalled the writings of the German Professor List in 1844 and the 
speeches of Burke to show that England piohibited the entry of Indian goods, 
because the country which sold agricultuial pioduce must remain subseivient Was 
there, he asked, no way out of the piesent mess ? Did it ever occur to the Govorn- 
ment that India could have pioduced ages ago her own rails and wagons ? Had 
Government ever enq[uired whether a single industiy in India could be promoted ? 
And even wheie protection was gi anted, tlie price paid was in preforonoe for 
British products without any compensating advantage to India It was because 
Great Bn tain was the political master. Had Sn James Origg load the rofieshing 
speech of Sir Gavin Jones ? 

Pandit Pant offering suggestions said that ho wished Government to undertake 
industiial surveys thiough experts to maik out industries, invite capital, guaiantoo 
interests of three and a half, ftnii or live per cent as they did in the case of rail- 
ways and make condition that the State might take ovoi the industry at the end of 
twenty or thirty years and the Directorate could havo lepreseutatives of Stato aud 
labour. It would have genuine co-operation. Let the Ooverument, he said, adopt 
an active policy of mdnstiialisation, mechanisation, agricultural co-operation aud 
scientific planning, bringing about an equilhbiium between agriculture and industry. 
This was State pfanmng, Stato control and State xognlation It was not socialism, 
because except in the case of tea no industry at pioseut was capable of being 
managed by the State In tho oast men behevo that they live not for bread alone 
and Christ gave life for others. Lot Sir James Grigg becomo an economic messiah, 
and lemember that the exports of [udia at tho probont, meant to pay for liabilities 
fiom which India derived no benefit, amounted to oxpoit of distioss gold oven if 
gold was not exported. He was personally not m favour of piotection but he wanted, 
economic reconstruction so that India could prosper. 

India was one-fiflh of the human race but did not consume one-fiftioth of the 
world’s goods United South America having a tenth of India’s population produced 
four times more cotton and wheat, oonsumod all goods intonially and expoited only 
one-tenth of that. India could prosper in tho same way. Tbo barometer mdioatod a 
storm and the thermomoter an unhealthy condilion. Let Sir James Grigg forgot 
both and make India grow as a healthy country, and then would India show that 
marvellous capacity lor recovery which she possessed in the past and desorvod to 
possess in future. 

Mr Mathuradm ViBsanji guotod a large number of figuros from the returns to 
show that depression had not gone. Tho position was botier than 1931, but was 
worse than 1928 The main sources of taxation lead already been touched, namely, 
sugar and matches, aud he hoped that tho Tariff Board would not impose new 
handicaps on the textile industry. In England numerous ways and means were 
adopted to come out of trade depression, suoh as deflation of tho ourrenoy, trade 
agreements, subsidies and bounties. The speaker explained that m India theso 
measures wer e either not resorted to or resorted to half-heartedly. Turning to the budget 
estimates Mr. Tissanji said that a surplus was shown only as a result of emergem^ 
taxation, aud according to his oaloulatioa the surplus next year would be four crores. If 
taxes were added to this surplus from suoh sources as taxes on salaries, allowauoes 
and pensions paid outside India the Goverument could easily reduce the salt duty 
by annas four and postcard lates to six pies and also remove the suiuhargos im 
mcomes. The House at this st^e adjourned. 

17th, MARCH 'SiV H, P. U<idy said that the issue was no longer poMoal. 
There was no fanatical free trader in India aud Mr. Pant had done iujustioe to Sir James 
Gngg,^ The Einanoe Member had aoeepted loyally the policy of India. This country 
must industrialise if 4t was to solve the problem of unemployment. He ■wished to 
be whole-hogger even though the, speech might not influence Sir James Grigg. He 

S leaded that me time had arrived for addping a more definite policy of protection, 
mother Eisoal Commission should be appomted in order to Investigate the guestion 
and also how far the scheme ' of nroteoida in, ,tMs country aflected the consumer. 
Sir James Grigg was wrong m mwpg thd' ealoulatlon that the consumer' 
paid thirty-four crores yearly for ‘'protewon to tdxiles and sugar. The spe^dt 
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maintained that tlie consumer paid no more than would be paid had there been no 
protection. 

Dt T. 8. 8. Eajan said that the grant of ten lakhs to the Research Fund Asso- 
ciation for’anti-malarial work was miserably low A handled million people annually suffer- 
ed from malaria, two million deaths were caused by malaria and seventy-five millions 
were indirectly incapacitated as a result of malaria The direct economic loss to the 
country was calculated at 1,900 lakhs annually, while 7,425 lakhs were lost through 
the after-effects of malaria on efficiency. These were staggeung figures. The Gov- 
ernment seventy years ago started growing quinine as a philanthropic object, Now 
they had commercialised it and by sale through the Post Office made a hundred per 
cent profit, 

Sardar Sant Singh referred to the communal Award which he described as un- 
just particularly to the Sikhs, and said that so long as the Nationalist Party in the 
Assembly was there, let the Government be sure that the issue was a live one though 
Sir N. N Siroar had described it as dead and cremated and its ashes thrown into 
the Ganges. The whole country was against the Communal Award. Saidar Sant 
Singh referred to the discontent created m the Punjab by the Award and the situa- 
tion that had arisen which required statesmanlike handling. Mr Jmnah’s efforts of 
Shahidganj were not m the right direction. The mentality of tlie Muslims not only 
in the Punjab but also in the Piontiei was wrong as evidenced by the anti-IImdu 
Gnrmukhi circular of the Piontiei Government why should that Government be 
given a subvention from the Centre for pursuing this anti-mmority campaign ? 

Sir Muhammad Yalub, who spoke next, logretted that speeches like Mr. Sant 
Singh’s weie responsible for tlie piolongatioa of the British rule. Tho Sikhs wore 
only fouiteen lakhs m numbei But in the conscious belief of suppoit by tlurly- 
oigiit crores of Hindus those handful of Sikhs, confined only to one piovinoo, wore 
preventing the progress The Muslims, he continued, at tho Second Round Table 
Confeience went to the extreme length of concessions on tho basis of joint electorates 
but the Sikh community would not yield and the agreement failed. "What was the 
use of railing ill-will by referring to the Shahidganj trouble '? Mr. Juinah had gone 
to Lahore and made honest endeavours. Wlieie was the response fiom tho Sikhs ? 
The Muslims knew that the now Constitution was defective, but they were prepared 
to work it for taking the best of it provided that the majority community would 
satisfy the minority oommumty m tlie same spirit as Zaglul Pasha had satisfied tho 
Ohnsuan minority m Egypt, The House at this stage adjourned. 


18 tb. MARCH i—Sir Q-. 8. Bajpai was tlie first speaker to-day and replied to 
Dr, Rajan’s remarks relating to malaria. He said that the policy of self-sumoienoy 
regarding the supply of quinine in India was inaugurated by the late Mr. Montagu, 
hut under the present Aot public health was made a transferred subject so that 
whereas the Government of India had the control of production and distribution of 

S punine, they had no power to regulate consumption of quinine. There -was no ground 
or the suggestion that the Government of India had changed their humanitaiian 
policy to commercial profit. The Government of 'India sold last year 90,000 pounds 
quinine of which 7,000 pounds were sold to trader’s and tho rest to local Governmenin 
without profits > The sale ttirough. the Post Office was the concern of the local Gov- 
ernment whose explanation was that after meeting the cost of distribution, what- 
ever profit they had made they utilized for free distribution of quinine. Under the 
now Act even the existing powers of the Government of India relating to production 
of Qummo had disappeared so that it would have been madness on their part to go 
on developing tho plantations without any guarantee about the purohaso of their out- 
put If tlie provinces wished centralization of prodnotiou, they could approach the 
wwnment of India, He would examine the question and wonlu forward Dr. Rajan’s 
suggestion to looal Governments. 

' As regards nutritional research the Government had spent four and a half lakhs In 
the ;last five years and the quesMon of devismg maohmery for investigation and 
‘&g^0plitoatio» through the setting up of a nutrition board would be considered, 

. ‘ 19lh« MAflCII j’-rjfr B. 4mta resuMng his speeoh to-day siffd that Lord Curzon 
bad laid dolvn moderamon as the land revenue' pofioy of the. Government of 

India, buLsnbSB|n» w^ts=had |no«i^ed'%6tnt .ms’oAe-qt progressive exploitation. In 
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a sliort period the land reyemie had increased bj three hundred pOT cent. Ho 
imnaediate reduction of land revenue and fixation of a minimum of lo acres m u._i. 
and 10 acres in otlior provinces as the holding which should not h^e taxed just as in- 
comes below two thousand were not taxed. In the interests of Lancashire, Bombay 
and Ahmedabad tlie Government were spending lahlcs and lakhs on cotton improve- 
ment, but nothing was done for rice which was the mam crop of India, Finely, he 
ui'ged reduction of freight on cattle imported into Chhatisgarh Division of the vential 
Provinces in order to help the peasantry. 

Sir Frank N'om assured Mr. Gnpta that the Government were doing a lot^for the 
ixnprovetaent of rico. A rico committoB uudGr tlio Imperial Council of AgriouItui3,i 
Research was already working. The work that was done foi; cotton was financed by 
the cess raised by the cotton industry itself, and he asked whether the rice industry 
was prepared to raise a cess. Turning to the speech of Mr. Joshi, Sir | rank Noyce 
said that the Government were still engaged in considering those recommendations of the 
■Whitley Commission which had not yet been given effect to. ks regards the health 
insurance scheme, the Government of India had ascertained views of the local Gov- 
ernments and, although he had not minutely studied, them, he feared that those views 
were not very encouraging. He cited the difficulties which the Provincial Govern- 
ments were facing in the matter, which was mentioned in a recent speech of the 
Minister for Agriculture, Bengal. The Government of India had done a good deal 
in the matter. The policy of discriminate protection of stores purchase aud the 
action talren after the trade negotiations with Japan and the Anglo- Japanese irade 
Agreement were evidence of the desire of the Government to assist Indian industries 
in purchasing Indian stores. The Stores Department had given Indian manufacturers 
valuable advice. Continuing, Sir Frank asked the members who had not seen the 
Industrial Exhibition in Delhi to visit it and see the extent of the development of 
Swadeshi industries. The speaker himself was wearing Swadeshi shirt, socks and 
underwear and drank Swadeshi mineral water and his hat top was as swadeshi a 
headgear as any other member of the House and he also smoked swadeshi cigars, 
(Cheers). The Opposition .members continued to think in terms of heavy industries like 
locomotives and motor cars and ignored the veay healthy development they had. al- 


ready taken place. 

Dr, Khan Sahib said that economists and financiers had unnecessarily tried to 
complicate simple' facts. Wbat the ^country wanted was a just fair distribution of 
prodnets of this country, hut this could not be done under the present mt&m of 
exploitation. The entire machinery must he changed, he urged. Continiimg Dr, Khan 
Sahib complained that the Watch and Ward staff on the Frontier was pmoered exclu- 
sively by the British. The Frontier Government had wonderful ways of doing things. 
The military Secretary talked of civilising the tribes. Why did not he visit Ohho^ta- 
nagpur in the Central Provinces which was full of mineral wealth ? He would Hud 
there starved and ill-clad people. The tribes did not want any civilisation. The 
speaker expressed dissatisfaction with the new method of Indianisation_ of me Armv, 
namely, by reservation of selected units for Indians. Thereby the Indians were made 
to accept the Colonial Commission with a much lower status than the Kings commis- 
sion. fie cited the case of an Indian Viceroy’s Commission holder who became a 
King’s Commissioned officer. When this officer met a junior British King’s Commis- 
sioned officer he saluted him. The speaker asked him why did he salute the junior 
officer. He replied : “We are brought up in discipline whereby whenever we see a hat 
our hand goes up,” (Laughter). 


Mr. A, N. ChaUopadhya said that if the jute duty were refunded, Bengal would 
he able to show a balanced budget. The speaker narrated his experiences m Midna- 
pore where he went twice with a view to hear the grievances of the people oyer 
re-starting of ao-oalled union boards aud the methods used ^ the police. An order 
to arrest him was issued, oil the second occasion, hut the Bengal Government s in- 
tervention prevented him.h’om going to jail. Externment orders had been passed on 
respectable persons in Midnapore, inednding a leader of the Bar, who had shifted him- 
self to Calcutta. Oittfew- orders- against youths had been in force for two years. 
The persecution of ‘hnnooents" ' was still proceeding. The people were poor ana 
famine-stricken, still the, police' were employing harsh methods. Representatives of th© 
people in the^ legislatures were helpless. Wlmt was the use of voting money for such 

the Finance Memher, referred to thej remarks of Pmdit G. B. 
FaTOan(|.; otlieE speakers suggesting that there was a golden age before, the British 
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rale and thoie -weie ejrploitation and misery after tlie Biitisli rule. Theie was a 
reply to this in some of the speeches of the Opposition membeis themselves Sir H, 
P. Mocly had spolen of this land of poor soil and precarious lainfall and Dr. Ziauddm 
of 1,200 croies of piivate debt that did not show the iichness cf soil or of thrifty 
habits. Howevei, the speaker wished to examine this oft-iepeated charge and to 
show how untiue it was. There was lefeionce in the Vedas to famine and to the 
subject of taxation including the salt tax daughter). In Chandragupta’s roign there 
was famine for twelve years In 970 A. D. the condition in the Xashmir State was 
such that the Jhelum had swollen with corpses of the dead During the Khilji and 
Tuglilak lungs 1470 A D. a commeicial traveller had remarked, “The land is over- 
stocked with people who are miserable. Few are oxtiemely opulent and live in luxury,” 
During Akbar^s reign famine had resulted in men eating each other In Sahfehan’s 
time a loaf could not he bought in exchange of human li-fe (The Finance Member 
was often interrupted and now the interruption took the form of a chorns demand 
foi the name of the book 

Sir James Grigg answered that those were oolleotions by Br. Finlay Shiraz, (Voice . 
How we know). 

Sir James Grigg said that there was no doubt that diniug the British rule famine 
had disappoaied, and Ihora was a fai greatei measuie of security than ever known 
before Sir James next read another quotation from Loid Cuizon, who dining his 
teim of Viceioyalty had answeiod oifootivoly to similar charges and proved how the 
British rule had given bettor prosperity, superior justioo and a higher standard of 
material wealth than this groat dependency had evor previously attainod. (Voice : 
Your own projiaganda). 

Sir James Origg . Ho one can deny that mistakes had been madej but on the 
whole we can claim that India has been governed in tlio intoxosts of India and not in 
the interest of the Dnitod Kingdom (Voices Question) How the usual nationalist 
theory of fiscal exploitation has receded into tiro backgiound on account of the fiscal 
autonomy convention, (Mr M, S, Anuy : It is a fiction} and now we hear much more 
of the drain of contributions to pousion.s, profit and romittanoes. 

Proceeding, Sir James Grigg referred to passages from tho External Capital 
Committee’s report to show that it was British investments which had helped to 
develop India and that for a number of years in tho beginning without profit. 

Sir James Grigg was indeed surprised that Pandit G, B. Pant and Sir it P. Mody had 
entered into an unholy combination, both asking for industrialisation and the latter asking 
for more and more protection given after loss and loss enquiry for longer and longer 
time (laughter). Two things had been overlooked by those who wanted protection that 
tho industry protected should ultimately bo solf-supporting and seconalj", they must 
consider the effect on the revenue of the pioteetion given. Then again the piocess 
of making India solf-oontamed in the manner suggested would lead not to inorease 
of employmont bnt^ considerably to a net decrease, and this was quite apart 
from tmdgot difficulties arising from a prohibitive tariff. The motion for consideration 
of tlie Finance Bill was passed without a division. The House then adjourned. 

Toma ON the Finance Bmn 

20tli. MARCH Voting on the Fmanoe Bill oomraenced to-day. Pandit Mlhantha 
Das moved that in the Clause Two of the Bill relating to salt duty the following should 
he added “and the said provisions shall in so far as they enable the Oovemor-General- 
m-Connoil to remit any dnty so imposed be construed as if with effeot from April 1, 
1986 they have remitted the 'duty to tire extent of the said one rupee and four annas 
and such remission shall be 'deemed to have been made out of leviable duty by a rule 
wade under that Section.” 

I>r* Bhagwandas supported the amendment, saying that for a people whose daily 
income had. been calculated by tho Central Banking Enquiry Committee at seven pioe, 
A,sftlt Yax of four annas per year was a cruelty lie endrosed Pandit Hilkantha 
IJaii’f . featarks that barren lands which could produce salt should be allowed to be 

'E opposing tire amendment, said that he did not wish to go into 

(fff’iliis question and emphasised that the surrendering of something like 
on a, narrowly hklanoed budget was qnlte impossible. 

' is^as hot to eiitve this Government and if a revolution 

cato% spm>Man^/Md%suaBasd, he'iy'ouW potvstand in thejway. Tlie Opposition had 
failed ife seheme • f<m.hawipg the, f udget, nor wpuld, Ih hla* 

opimon, a- dhty heltof to poem, His pai(tl? 
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did not piopose, tlioiefore, to support the amondment, nor would they go info the 
Government lobby. , , 

Ml Satyammti ashed Mr Jinnah to remembei that the land of poverty whioh 
existed in India would give the poor people leal ichef if the salt duty was abohsliod 
As regaids constructive suggestions, Mi Jmnah had admitted that the Opposition was 
not bound to make them, but the spoakei suggested a ten per cent out in s<xlari8s, 
abolition of the revenue reseive fund and pioper estimating of the revenues All 
these would give eight cioies Let the Governmeul at least promise that they would 
wipe out the tax in four or eight years 

The amendment of Pandit NUakantha Das, proposing to abolish the salt tax, was 
earned amidst Congiess and Nationalist applause by 52 to 41 votes. The Indepen- 
dents lemained neutial. , , , ,, „ , , , . 

Mr Stt Prakash moved an amendment reduomg the price of post-cards to six 
pics, reply-post-cards to an anna and lotauiing the nine pics posi-oaids foi those 
carrying pictures. He said that the only dopaitraent of tho Govoinmcnt which was 
doing good to the country anil which was honest was the Postal Dcpaitmont ilis 
suggestion that half tho space on tlio address side of a post-caid should be givou to 
writing had been accepted Ho only wished the size of private and postal post-caids 
to be made the same He liked piotuie post-cards and wished the Dopaitment to 

devdop^them^ thereupon asked whether the amendment would bo put in parts to 
enable those who wished to support reduotiou of ordinary and lojily post-cards to 
vote foi that portion. , nr n . ^ t 

The President said that ho oouldnot do that, thereupon Mr, *Sri Prakash with- 
drew his amondment and Dr. Banerjea moved his, namely, that a single post-card 
should bo oharged six pios and reply one anna. Dr. Banarjee emphasised that tho 
loss was estimated at only fifty lakhs and this should bo possible if tho Govornmeat 
would consider the interests of the poor and the convonienoc ot the public 

Sir Frank Noyee made nearly an hour’s speech, surveying tlio fiuanoial position 
of the Posts and Telegiaphs and Telephone Depaitments, Ho pointed out the im- 
provement in revenue last year lu the department as a* whole, duo partly to the pub- 
licity campaign ot Mr G V. Bewoor who was the livo-wiro of the Depai tmeni. “For 
the tust time during mv tenure as member in charge ol Posts and Telegraphs L 
have been able to piesent a balanced budget and the Departmeut is omorgmg from 
the slough of despondonoy. Why should tho Assembly dosire to thrust it back into 
what might well prove to bo a bottomless pit V I have been able io bring the 
finanoas of tho Depai tment on an even keel after so many years’ depression aud 
anxiety The Assembly is not willing to allow a convalesoing jiatieat to recover 
natuially, but apply a stimulus which might prove detrimental m tho end, 
The House has very wisely adopted the pimciple that post offices should pay their 
way and not bo a burden on tlie general tax-payer. It will be unwise to depart frona 
that policy. We have allotted sums of money foi expanding postal facilities m rural 
areas. Any redaction in the postal rate at the expense of general revenues will be 
opposed on all sound financial considei aliens. ” 8ir Frank Noyce added that there 
was no guaiantee that a surplus would accrue next year, ITiiIess there was a oor- 
taiuty of a recurring surplus it would be unwise to reduce the postal rates as de- 
manded by the Opposition. Bu Frank dwelt on the reductions made m the rat® 
on letteis this year which he held was a rational stop No other relief was possible 

decision was taken on the amendment of Dr. Bauerjeeand the House adjourned. 


23rd MARCH Discussion on the Finance BiU having been resamed, to-day, 
Mr, Muthuranga Mndaltar suppoited the motion for roductioa in the cost of postcard, 
Mr Bewoor recalled that the pay bill of postmen and other siibordinato staff had 
bean inoieased largely owing to pressure by the Assembly If the price of the post 
card was reduced to half anna the increas® in consuhiptioa would be reduced. The 
increase in consumption could not go beyond 47 millions and this the Government had 
taken into calculation in telling the Hoiis® that the Gorarnment would be still faced 
with 'a deficit oLSO lakhs in the Dapartmeui H® pleaded to the House to show patience 
and perseveratioe for one year more. He iafomed Mr. Jinnah that the separation 
Of ’ Burma would not affect the revenues sBii , 

■ ' Dr. Bannenm'a motion reduoing' 'POSt - card to half anna and reply poit 

Path to PUS . anna was earned by S to M .wotss.fei^’iaon-official cheers. , 
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Mb. Subhas Bose— Aw. Motion 
Pandit .NilaMntha Pas next moved tlie motion regarding Mr Sulihas 

riiandia Bose Pandit Das moving the adjournment motion said that Mr bubhas 
pb^ndra Bose'requued no introduction and was one of the gifted sons of India, fore- 
most amonsr the Nationalists and Congressmen He condemned the Government s 
action and said that if Mr. Bose was allowed to return to India and if he held office 
of Seoretarv of the Congress duiing the next years under Pandit Jawaharlal a desir- 
able atmosphere would be created in the country both to the good of the people and 

the Government. , , , , Lit 'j 

Mr Jfallett Home Secretary, was cheered as he rose to make his maiden 
sneecli The reason, he said, why he was m the House was to show that the Govern- 
ment did not wish to conceal facts nor conceal the reason why they had considered 
that the return of Mr. Boso to India as a fieeman would be a menace not only to 
Bengal but to the whole of India. Ltttt ^ u. 

He hoped to convince members that the Government had valid reasons for the 
action. He became a politician not merely of the left-wing but a revolutionary 
of the left-wing. The reason why Mi. Bose liked the, non-co- 

operation movement was booanso it had converted the Congress from oonstitu- 
tion^ methods to a revolutionary organization. He was disgusted when the 
movement was called off after Ohaua-Ohanra. Then ooouried in 1922 the 

levival of terrorism m a more drastic form and Mr Bose was arrested under the 
Bengal Regulation 1924 Mr. Bose’s record was examined with great care by two 
iudges who held that thoio was reasonable ground for belief that Mr. Bose was a 
member of a i evolutionary conspiracy and if allowed fieedom would be a danger to 
the State, more particularly because of his public position and outstanding organizing 
ability. The speaker agreed with Pandit Nilkantha Das that Mr. Bose had a great 
influence with the youtli and there lay the real danger, 

Mr. Hallott said that Mr. Bose published in 1923 an article in “Atmasakti”, one 
of the revolutionary papers of Bengal, wanting tho youth to saonfioe their lives. 
Apart from Ins public activities, Mr. Bose was personally m touch with the terro- 
rist party and was cognisant of many of the plots for assassination of Government 
servants. Mr. Bose was dotamed m Rangoon and later released foi reasons of health 
Soon after that Mr. Bose tried to get hold of; the most inflammable material, namely, 
labour and students. Ho started tho Bengal Students’ Conference in 1928 and 
preached to them the message of commumsm. Mr Bose participated in the labour 
strikes in Jamshedpur and Bombay. Mr. Bose made no secret of his disgust with the 
methods of the right-wing poliiiciaus aud wished to take more drastic revolutionary 
steps At Hie Lahore Congress in 1929 Mr. Bose pleaded for a parallel government 
and organised the peasants and youth foi the purpose of putting it into praotioe. 
In plain words it was a revolutionary policy which Mr, Bose put before the Con- 
gress Mr. Bose had also stated then that the message of independence without 
adopting a deflnite policy to attain the objective was useless. In January 1932 Mi*. 
Bose was convictod for a seditious speech at a meeting where revolutionary 
placards were distributed ? When Mr. Gandhi hold conversation with the Goyern- 
meni Ito. Bose tried to persuade Mr. Gaudhi to include prisouers accused of violence 
and gave up his claim only when the Government announced their view against 
marev to Magat Smgh and others. Throughout this period Mr. Bose was eager to 
help the terrorists in Bengal lYhen Mr. Bose was arrested in 1932 it was not 
beoWae of civil disobedience but because he was closely associated with terrorism 
and his case was under consideration sometime before action was taken against 
civil disobedience. 

linallY, Mr. Hallett recalled the letter of Mr. Krishna Das which the Law Member 
'had read out textually on a previous occasion. That letter had remained unchallengeL 
In It there was a reference to one Mr. A. and Mr. B Mr Hallett now disclosed to 
the Hor^e that Mr. A. meant Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. He did not disclose the 
■ ^ '' of Ml'. B. The letter showed that the Yugantar party of revolutionaries were 

:e,of Mr, Sabhas Chandra Bose and this party was responsible for the 
i yipo bry raid, JPahartaU outrage and other crimes, Mr, Bose was head of 



, said that the case the Government had put forward for 

aft^tfmeHaathu alleKedoomplt^ity of Mr. Saiat Chandra Bose m revolutionary 
conspitacyi haf. ulHmafely ;rele^ hhA. heinS” , 0 MVx»£ed that he was not 

guilty of conspiracy, British Empire had not oome down after Mr. Sarat Chandra 
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Bose’s release. "Wliat was trae of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was also true about Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, No one knew why Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was arrested in 193^ 
One thing was significant that he was not arrested under the Criminal Law Amendment' 
Aot or any other law dealing with terrorism Mr. Butt asked the Government 
whether theie was any allegation against Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose that while in Euiope 
he had been breaking the law theie Mi. Bose was an outstanding personality and the 
speaker wondered if the Government wore apprehensive of his alliance with Bandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Until the Government hm placed their cards on the table, apart 
from his ancient history, as to what took place in 1936 for such action, they would, 
not be satisfied that the Government had any ground for imposing the restriction on 
Mr, Bose. 


Totintg- ok ihb Fikanoe Binn (Oonsd.) 

24th. MARCH Eesuming the Finance Bill discussion to-day, Mr. J. F. James 
moved that book, pattern and sample packet charges be as follows : Foi weight not 
exceeding two and a half tolas— six-pies , for weight exceeding two and a half, but not 
exceeding five tolas— nine-pies ; for eveiy additional five tolas or fraction of five 
tolas— six-pies. Mr. James said that this amendment was in the inteiost of small 
retail traders He xeminded Mr, Bewoor of his advertisement campaign that the 
“trade follows mad” Surely the Govorumeut did not help trade by onliancing the 
rates by 50 per cent. 

Mr. Bewoor explained that since 1878 the charges for book, pattern and sample 
post remained stationaiy wheieas the chaiges in respect of all other articles had 
increased. After making a out in the finances of fifty lakhs in respect of the 
postcard, how could they make a fuither out ? The Government fully realised the 
advantage of the proposed redaction, but they could not afford it. 

The motion was i ejected by 36 to 30 votes, the Congress, Nationalist and Inde- 
dendent parties generally abstaining from voting 

Mr. JPalhwal next moved that quarter anna postage should carry registered 
newspapers weighting up to ten tolas instead of eight as now. 

Mr. Bewoor, opposing, said that the change would cost the Government approxw 
mately Rs. 74,000. The rate was already the smallest compared to other countries 
aud had not been increased since 1898. 

The motion was passed by 64 to 41 votes. The Assembly passed schedule 1, as 
amended. 

Baba Baijnath Bajoria moved the next amendment proposing abolition of the 
remaining snrohargo on the iuoome-tax and super-tax. 

Sir James Qrigg replied that his arguments against the motion were the same 
as previously stated, and moreover the motion would uubalauoe the budget very 
material^. The motiou was rejected. 

Dr. B. N. Banerjee moved that the reduction iu surcharge, prospected in the 
Bill, should not be made. He said that this motiou was made with a view to help*- 
ing the Government. 

Sir James Qrigg said that ha was grateful to T)r. Banerj'ee for the Hud assistance 
hut on the whole he preferred the Government’s own scheme of taxation and remis- 
sion of taxes. The motion w^ rejected. 

Mr. Nilttkantha Das's amendment, opposing reduetfon of surcharge on supertax, 
was similarly rejected. 

"When all the clauses had been disposed of Sir James Grigg was asked by the 
President to move the third reading of the Finance Bill. Sir James Qrigg replied 
that he did not wish to make the motion. 

25tib. Inarch The Frmidmt read to-day Bie Governor-General’s message that 
after a careful consideration of fee amendments adopted by the Assembly on the 
Finance Bill he had arrived to the teonclnnion that he must nse special powers and 
ask for the contiuuanoe of the salt duty and the postomrd at the rates proposed in 
the bill as introduced. The ri^oommeaded twil was attached. ■ 

Sir James Qrigg said that the bill was available for the members and he asked 
the direction of the Ohhir wlien , he slmuld the ameudmeats. Ths Government 

was ready to have them taken up at onoe if that suited the -oontenienoe of the Hoime. 
To. complete the story he laid on the table the deolaratioa by the Governor-General 
xestor-ing the demands for gi'antia'‘ itt,re^edti^ ttie. ipifecutive Oounoil and Defeuca 
depnthhea.i tvhich were thrown ont^-the .'.v 
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Mr. EJndahhai Desai after consulting Mr Jiunah said that having legard to the 
hnsmess befoie the House they weie piepaied to take up for consideratiou the re- 
commeuded bill. 

All the demands having been voted, Sir James, Finance Membei, moved an 

amendment lestoiing the salt duty m the Finance Bill He said tliat the position was 
that the Ooveinmout were unable to accept the views of tlie Assembly relating to 
salt 01 the post card but accepted the vote legaiding postage on newspapers. (Iioni- 
oal cheer by Mr Jmnah ) Sii James Giigg admitted that it meant a reversal of the 
ma-] 0 r votes ot the House and the acceptance of a minor one, and that raised the 
issue of tho piopei limits of responsiveness Sii James Giigg recalled in this con- 
nection the speeches made during the Finance Bill debates by Bii Cowasji Jehangir 
and Ml. Jmnah. Mr Jmnah had asked whethoi the Government had mot them on any 
fust class issue Sir James Oiigg read extracts fiom the Simon Eepoit, vol I, stating 
that the Government had given full efCoct to 37 resolutions of the Assembly, and paitial 
ofiect to 30 lesolutions, tho coiiespondmg figures foi the Council of State^bemg 32 and 
24 and that in 32 cases m the Assembly and 19 in tho Council of State the Government 
had been unable to accept the resolutions. The matteis over which the Government had 
acted in aieoidanoo wilh tho vushos of the Legisdature wQiQmte'i aha the pohoy ot 
disci immatiiig pioiection, slatutory recognition of trade unions, repeal of the speoial 
laws and ilia Press Act, the Bar Council Act, tho Indian rointoiial Force, the Koyal 
Mihtaiy College, withdrawal of the cotton excise duty, restiictiou on the exiiorte of 
food giains and the sotting up of the .standing committees attached to vaiious de- 
paitmonts, stores put ohase rules, Indians oveiseas, oveiciowding in lailway oauiages, 
martial law admimstiation in the Punjab, tho school of coal mines, and the adminis- 
tration of Aden Besides the above, a committee was appointed to investigate matters 
and views forwaided by piovincial Governments ot tho Sceiotary of State Continu- 
ing, Sir James Giigg said that on the other hand it was not within the power of the 
Govoxnment to obliterate the distinction between volaWe and non-votable expendituie 
or acooloiate tbs revision of the constitntion or xoloase ccitain prisoners whose re- 
lease was undosirablo. 

Replying to an iniorruption regarding the relevancy of these long quotations, Sir 
James Giigg said that he must deal with tho question of proper limits of responsi- 
veness. (A voice."— What about Lord Wilhngdon’s time ?) 8ir James Grigg said that as 
regards the time after the Simon Commission’s report instances of responsiveness were 
the appointment of an advisory committee and tho committee to examine the working 
of tho Ottawa Agreement, of the retrenchment and duty on broken rice and wheat, Sir 
James Gngg commented • ‘It seems to me that so far from being totally unresponsive 
the executive m India m its desire to temper the full rigour of the approach of ir- 
removability has allowed and even encouraged the legislature to encroach on rts 
function to an extent which might very easily prove to be extremely embarrassing to 
the executive of the future Government.’ 

There are three eminent spheres where the executive must, broadly speaking, 
have the last word if the Government is to he carried on successfully, | namely, de- 
fence, law and order, and finance. In these spheres policy and administration are 
inextricably mixed where the executive must in the nature of things observe a good 
deal of secrecy regarding future intentions and the executive must carry out its res- 
ponsibility sincerely and not throw it at the head of the legislature. There is the 
mescapabie obligation on the executive to take a long view in these spheres apd use 
the powers tho constitution has conferred on them. Sir James next quoted from 
the Sel borne Committee’s repoit, showing that tire reason why special powers were 
conferred on the executive was because they did not wish to cancel the responsibility 
lor those powers by giving an official majority m the Council of State, but that the 
Goternment of India must face the responsibility dueetJy befoie the eyes of the 
world. Continuing, Sir James Grigg said that the question next arose as to what 
werjs major issues and issues of principle. JEfe considered that expenditure such as 
on Quetta should not be thrown on posterity, if they could possibly help it and in this 
matter, Government adhered to ■Qie principle involved and exercised their constitution- 
al right as the last word. Mr. Jwmah hw deolared tliat the post eaid question was 
not a major issue, Sir James Grigg said that rt was and informed the Souse that 
in England, no Chaaosilor of the Excneotier wotdd consider a reduction of £5,000j000 in 
taxation which Wbnld be the CQrrespqn|i,tig vote in En^and. Was it not a major issue ? 
Sir James O-rigg Md'. fbht if there, was a mwgin of Es. 60 lakhs in the budget 
it was the duty ' ot tho „Governinmi to - xednoa tax; on its own Initiative 
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subjects mentioned in the Simon report 
1910 and have grown gioy iu ploadmg 
asked for the protection of industnos. 
British Government will docido^what^it 


and deal with that surplus and if there was no such stiMns, 

resist the amendment Concluding, Sir James Giigg said ; I know 

tiveis iriemovahle, but in a few years the situation will have 

Indian Ministers will be subject to removal by the legislature and when that time 

comes it will make the legislature more careful about pressing ameiidmei^s which will 

unbalance ‘the budget and the vote would cany the implication that the Opposition is 

ready to take up the burden of ofSce.’ 

Mr. Bhulabkai Desai, the leadei of the Opposition, opposed the amendment. Ha 
was glad that Sir James Gngg had shown that the executive was more conscious ot 
having to explain to tho House its obduiate and irresponsive attitude, but he asked 
why Sir James Giigg had refoued to his ancestors to expiate his own sms. Let 
him take the period during which both Sir James Giigg and the speaker had been 
members of the House. Had any of the votes of the House been accepted by the 
Government during the last two years’ So fai as the salt dutv went, he conceded 
that It was a difficult matter to adjust, but the leader of the Nationalist paity had 
offered that the Government should promise a progiessive reduction of this unpopular 
and oppressive tax. They had not been conceded in any sense In fact, the powers 
of the iegislatiues wore tho same as depicted by Dadabhoy Naoioji 37 years ago, 
namely, that they weie a dolusion and a faice. What else was it when every 
oDinion of this House given in the last 18 months on any major issue was disregarded 
by tho executive? Eighty orores of tho budgot was non-voiable and m the 
remaining vo table items tho Assembly carried only a very few cuts, but au or tnem 
had been restored, 

Mr. M. A. Jimah commented on the 
and said . ‘I havo been in this House since 
before the Government all these years. Wo 

We sot discriminating pioteotiou and the - 

is. You have played with that word and you liavo driven in the wedge of imperial 
preference. Then there was the Indo-British agreement which this House 
aud you restored it. Surely, that was not m tho interests of India, You abolished 
after 80 years the excise duty wliioh should never have boon imposed. We wanted 
a territorial force as a second lino of defence, 

and worthless institution. Regarding the Royal Military Colloge, I raamtam that 
we havo boon deliberately deceived. However, I , am prepared to aooont flie 
Governor-General’s recommendation for the restoration or the salt duly. Hut will 
the Governor-General accept our recommendation for a half-anna post card ? ion 
cannot. This is tho recommended Bill. Hence, X have no option but to lofuse 
supplies’ 

Sir Qowasii Jahangir warned tho Govorament to appreciate the implioations of 
Sir James Grigg’s speech which indicated how the safeguards contained in the lw5 
Act were going to ho used. Let Sir Muhammad Zaffu'iulah, ■^o is now a mi^ber 
of the Executive Council, » say whether Sir Jamw 
James Grigg had the makings of a great Einanoe Ke w^ h^ost. 

must ohangG Ms views on the oonstitution under which, they now worked, for 
under it the Government of India must accept decisions wherever possible. Surely, 
Quetta could be financed out of capital. Did Sir James Origg mean to say that che 
credit of India would he shaken if Quetta was financed out of capital ? 

Mr. ifef. 8. Amy said he was considerably surprised at the audacity with which 
the Einanoe Membec introduced his speech on the plea of 
had wanted the House to discuss tlie Bill he should have adopted a Idifferat tone. 
He asked whether the Government was prepared to accept the Araembly s 
datiott regarding the postcard, if the A^emWy accepted the 
mendation regarding salt. The Jlnpoe Member should 

the coming reforms and btingrag harmony to this ooun^ he had ehwgdj smd m 
an earnest of that desire the Government were propwed to accept a small out of 
Es. 60 lakhs (Sir Jamm swU ouil) As evett &e most reasonab e 

suggestion had been tamed down, he hoped that every self-reapeetttg member would 
vole against the Bill 

The House divided' -add refected'' Sir James Grigg’s amendment relating to the 
salt duty by 68 votes 'M'S aWdftOp^o^iorthheW' , ' ! , , 

Sir ^arm (hlgg asked, ‘EsfidehiX. mm. t'ha^ .Ahejffoup I# felled fe 
UM the Bill in me form recomm'"''*'^' “ 
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The Ottawa A&beement Debate 

26th. MARCH:— S*?- M. Zafatullah Khan announcBd to-day that the OovernmeHt 
would accept the rerdiot of the Assembly on tlie Ottawa Agreement, but pleaded that 
in view of the wide range of the Indian tiade involved and the complexity of the 
issue, the best method of giving judgment was to have the matter examined by a 
Oommittee, which procedure the House had previously followed. 

Thereafter Mr. B Desai, Mr K. L. Ganba, Mr. M. A Jmnah and Mr, M. Vissanji 
moved their respective amendments, on which the debate then pioceeded All these 
amendments, with the exception of Mr, Gauba’s, proposed that the agieement shoAld 
be denounced, 

^ Sir Zafrullah moved “that in accordance with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee lef erred to in the resolution adopted by this Assembly on December 6, 1932, a 
Committee of this Assembly be constituted to examine the working of the Trade 
Agreement concluded at Ottawa on August 20, 1932, between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the IT. E. and the Government of India and to leport to the House thereon.” 
Sir Zafrullah mentioned the following members for his pioposed oommittee ; Sir 
Frank Hoyoe, Sir G. S Bajpai, Mr. F. E. James, Sir H. P, Mody, Mi , E. L Gauba, 
Sir A. H. Ghuznavi and tlie mover and added that Congress and Nationalist mem- 
bers had not been peisuaded to give any names for it. In case the House decided to 
appoint that Oommittee he might add further names. The Commerce Member 
gave a _ hnef histoiy of the ciicumstanoes under which the Ottawa Agreement 
wme into being He said that the Imperial Oonferonce proposed the Ottawa 
Conference, but befoie the Ottawa Conference assembled the National 
Government was established m England and passed the Import Duties Act for India 
ana the Dominions were given a ceitain time hmit withm which to enjoy the free 
entiy of certain commodities. The question arose whether India should 
enter a mutually boneflcial agreomeut to keop aloof and lose the 
prefeienoes she enjoyed, especially In lespect of commodities 
m which the dominions were active competitors in the U. E. Market He had come 
to the House to seek its verdict on the agieement on its three years’ working. He 
added : “a complaint has been made that there is always a sense or unreality relating 
to the proceedings of this House that the final decision rests with an Executive 
which IS not responsible to the House. With regard to this particular matter I may 
observe that, having regard to the uudertatangs given by the Government that the 
Government are responsible to the House with regaid to this trade agieement in-the 
sense that the Government have undertaken that, in oase the House comes to a decision 
after reviewing the working of this agreement for three years in the interest 
of India, notice of termination will be given, the Government would be hound to 

f ive such notice. That being so, I would mate an earnest appeal to the House that, 
aving regard to the volume of trade which will he affected by any decision of the 
House, the House should consider all aspects of the question carefully before 
it gives its decision, I shall not put it higher than that and have no reason to doubt 
that th 0 _ House will do that. Continuing, Sir Zafarullah further hoped that, in 
considering this question, the House would not be influenced by any consideration 
except of benefit to India and the Indian trade. There might be different methods 
of considering the question. The Government thought that the best method was to 
take the matter to a oommittee He explained why the Government had not come 
forward with a more positive motion asking for continuance of the agreement 
seeking a modification, The reason for the Govermnent method was that the working of 
the trade agreement covered abnormal times, that in dealing with mass material the 
proceduie of the Oommittee was more appiopriate and that in the Oommittee points 
could be reconciled and oritioisms answered. The commoditios covered were 56 on 
me Indian side and 163 on the U. K The disparity was due to the fact that the 
wdian side dealt largely with primary produce and commodities in bulk, while H, 
E. &riioles were manutaotured goods. 

Mr. Bhulahhai JDe$ai, leading the opposition to the agreement, said that % was 
|£^®ning to be reminded of the measure of responsibility which lay oil' the 
It, was I almost iromoal, considering the way in which respousibih® h^d beeii' 

Government from thne to time. The Oommeroe Memhet 4iad’ wd 
ttfep .s^ess Of oircum^nees arising out of me H, 'E* Import, JOntjS? '5040 
Ig’weiM claiise under whiek ««« oould gite aoko'e '.'of l^tminattok. 
So t® ptetr.igi, tad, not ^yen sirek ttofioe. iBbit was a faci'(ff'ftedi^em'«Hm|>drt- 
anee do;iyhi0k had 'been'ntiwfc Sir 
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a??o“th 0 effect^^o/fhn the House the positiVe opmiou of the Govorameni 
tfuf thft^TO Governmeu^ should, instead of get- 

tffaSLiZnt?nH^v^^^^^ 7 sworn in to-day for the debate, get them to examine 
m tfeTtwe of SlnrnJf^J^ t negatire advaS^ 

Chambers b-id’hi^n the Federation of Indian Chambers and other Indian 
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throwing a smohe somn Si aroffi eadeaYonred to cloud the issue hy 

amomt ofSglily^Sj^tofrtra'h^^ “ “wmous 

misdirected onthnsiS ^e ST the subjeot showing 

to ascertain what precisely^ was^fh^soonhAJd TJ-niJL question was 
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part of their external trade. Moreover, dennuciatioii was not the method to retain 
goodwill and mutual frioiidship, so essential foi negotiating a trade agreement He 
suggested that the inference, to he drawn from the fact that the TJnited Kingdom had 
not given notice of denunciation, was not that diawn by Mr. Desai, but that the 
British people had a better knowledge of what was ieq.uired of business people in 
circumstances of this kind, There nad been considerable dis satisfaction with the 
agreement m other parts of the Empire, but none had spoken of denunciation, ihc 
House at this stage adjourned, 

27th. MARCH’—Mr. F. E. James said that the views of the European business 
community on the agreement had been expressed by the President of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, Sir T. P Gavin Jones, who expiessod the ommon that 
the Ottawa Agreement should he rovived,and certainly not terminated. Mi. James then 
gave his alternative pioposal The Upper India Chamber had stated that the note 
of the federation of Indian Chambers had made out a good case for a revision of the 
preferouoes allowed by Great Britain for the raw piodircts of India. Mr. James gave 
the following indication of the hues of revision Evport items • Increase in pre- 
ference for cofiee ; drawback in the U, K, on manufactured products containing 
linseed oil ; speoiflo duty by weight on cigars , duty on foreign fats, oil and oilseeds ; 
duty on non-Empire cotton seed , removal of Russian hemp fiom free jlist. Moro 
defensive footing for Indian raw cotton — ^Import itoms : Examination of the impoit 
sohedulo with a view to safeguarding Indian industries and the possibility of fieeuom 
to negotiate treaties with other countiies There should be a close association with 
repi esentatives of commerce and industry either before or during the negotiations. 
He quoted the opinion of Mr Nalmi Ranjan barker in favour of a revision of the 
trado agieement along similar linos. On the other hand, if the agreement was do- 
nounoed India could stand isolated as all the dominions talked of revision, not tor- 
nunation, India would play into the hands of British manuCaoturors as tlie report 
of the Committee of British Chambers in London showed that they did not like freo 
import of manufacturod goods into the .U. K. from India and the Dominions and 
once the preferences were lost they would never bo restored. India would also play 
into the hands of tho Japanese m the coming nogotiations in India and India would 
lose the friendly backing of the U. K which proved so helpful m the crucial mumout 
in 1934 One could hoar, addod Mr. James, the Japanese sharpening their knives in 
piepaiatiott fox the scalping of Indian mdustnos, (Laughter), Donanolalion would 
strengthen tlie position of the dominions at India’s expense and unsettle trade and 
'•ommeroe, 

Mr. Satyamurli said that Mr. James’s thunder showed that he, at any rate, had 
made up his mmd that tho agreement was good and Mr, Jamos was a mombur of thn 
proposed committee which was to oxamino the raattoi with an ojum mind The 
speaker knew Englishmen better than Mr. James. They would fall at the .speaker's 
feet to get trade advantage. Tho country had given doolsivo vordiot by tlie dafoat 
of Sir Sanmukham Ohetty. Preferenee on Indian goods in tho U. K. was about four 
to fiye per cent., while British goods enjoyed preference in India of 40 par cent, 
India had got nothing out of it for the pioducor and the Mody-Leos Pact too had 
not helped India, through it had imnmortaiised Mr Mody, 

Mr. Joshi said that the Ottawa Agreement was based on a wrong foundation. It 
was opposed to recovery, international oo-operation and world trade and was designed 
mainly to keep within the Empire all raw materials produced within the Empire. It 
also created vested interests of British trade in India which would be difitouTt to re- 
move at any time. 

> Mr. Venkataehalam Ghetty addressing last said that he had no faith in experts. 
On the other hand he would rely on the experienoe of traders, and that ol«rly was 
(that the agreement had not been to thoir advantage. This was the ©xperteno® not 
l»nly of> Indiatt business men but also of European businessmen) but for ifaspos polL* 
.itical the .tatter did not want te own it. The House at this stage adjourned, 

Tk® KMWtoiTO OogsooOT •’ v- 

! ' ■ 28th lyiARCM :BnUcJfh Pmt teoved “that wpdtl of tfi® 

HOomtmttee appomted hy the Asselaw Id pkaiadne the resjommdndstle&s the Mtaa 
Delimitatficm tid 'adopteid. ^ . 

Pandit Pant llKddttded an ttaaniMoui 

report which he tadkApon ite aocept«ne 
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Tli 0 delimitation loport had formulated proposals in oidor to ex:olade mon of robust 
spirit and facililalo the election of dooile and pliable people, especially in tho D P 
Tho proposals of the Assembly Committoo aimed at seeming the freedom oE vote and 
secrecy of ballot and they decided to roplaco the cumnlativo vote by distributive vote. 

Eight amendments were then moved witliout any speoohos 

Mr, G S. Giwta's amendment wanted to lowoi tho qualiiication of the landholders’ 
constituency in C. P Mr Vissanji wanted the secretary of a commercial association 
to function as a legistoimg and returning ofiicei. 

Pandit Nilaluntha Das's amendment opposed nomination to any Eogislativo 
Assembly. 

Mr. Baqchand Som’j amendment aimed at lowering the qualifications of Ajmer-Mor- 
wara olootois for the Eederal Assembly Dr. D’Souza gave a plan of distiibution of 
Christian seats m diffeieut aroas 

Mr. Bajnrid’s amondmout wanted to lowor the qualification foi an oloclor or can- 
didate m the commerce constituenoy 

AEtai tho amondmonts woie moved general discussion followed when Sardar Hant 
Sitigh wanted secrecy of ballot and freedom of voling in tho Punjab. 

Mr. Nauman gave various proposals for facilitating the retmn of more SlusUms 
ropresontnig trade, oomraoroo, industiy and landlwldois 

Mr. Withcnngton voicod tho noocls of tea guidon labouiers, both as regards seats 
and qualifications. 

Dr. Hutton pointed out that if the residontial qualification was removed in rospoot 
of the tribes in Assam, it would prevent those tribes from getting nocossary odueation 
and produoing leadeis. He also objected to tho Committee’s rooommendatibns relating 
to labour in oollieiies and oil wells, and said that in some cases labour was altogether 
non-Indian, and finally opposed the splitting up of the Shillong constituency with Gauhati. 

Sir A. PL Ghuznavi said that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce had no chance 
of securing a seat in the federal legislature and proposed the Muslim Chamber’s 
votes being inoroasod t» six instead of throe or adoption of ono of the alternatives 
proposed by Mr. Nauman. Babu Baijnath Bajoria and Mr. A, C. Butt pleaded the 
case of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha and doclarod that the Sabha represented important 
inland trade and indigenous banking interests and oonld easily be given a seat out 
of two seats oaoh for the Toa Association or the Calcutta Trades Association. 

Mr. V. Chetty considered that tho income-tax condition for commercial seats was 
too high, especially for Madras, and proposed that income-tax qualification should 
bo lowered from lis. 30,000 to Rs 2,500 and in case of rogistorod companies the 
roquiromout of capital should be lowered from a lakh to twenty-five thousand. 

Sir Henry Qtdn&y wanted a seat for tho Anglo-Indians in Karachi and suggested 
an arrangement in this respect with Europoans. 

Mr. Qadgil spoke reading urban constituencies in Bombay Presidency and sdso 
suggested abolition of registration charges for University graduates, 

Mr. JosM suggested redistribution of seafB both in the federal and provincial 
legislatures. 

All amendments were withdrawn. The original motion was carried. The House 
then adjourned till the 30th, 

Tim OmwA. AoEBiMiiiOT dsbam 

30i!i. MARCH Mr. T. A. Stmart^ Commerce Secretary, replying to the speeches 
of Opposition members, on thel^Ottawa Agraamont said that Dr. De Souzsalhad ooraplained 
that the Commissioner and Trade Commissioner for India in the TF. K. were less golidious 
of Indian interests than officials representing other dominions and colonies. Mr. 
Stewart remarked that, on the other hand, these officials of India were unfading in 
thoir attempt to promote India’s interests, but counsel could not act without a wlef 
and if tho coffee industry would make out its ease these officers would do their best 
for it Mr. Stewart, replying to Pandit Govind DaS’s argument, conteuded that th© 
fact that there had been U snbsfeautidi inore^e to. the experts of noa-preferential 
articles to foreign countries was strong proof that there had been no retaliatiou 
against India, Tho Oommeroe Secretary next illustrated the Mud of difficulties which 
would confront an Indian negotiator or bilateral agreements which Mr. Jiunah’s 
motion had suggested, The first handicap would be Indians policy of industrial 
expansion and discriminating protection* Now, it was axiomatic that in such negotia- 
tions India must give way somewhere which the other country was prepared to accept. 
Supposing, India negotiated an agreement with franoe, that country’s trade with 
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India in. gold thread, had come down from 65 lahhs to Ihrco quarter of a lakh. The 
ro&toration of this trade was France’s foremost desire, was India piepaiod to 
repeal the pioteetire duty on gold thread? 

Dr. desh mulch described the agreement not as a pact hut as a plot conceived in 
an atmosphere in which tho people weie led to believe that with economic advantage 
there would he political status After this Ottawa Agieoment Biitain had entered 
into sepal ate treaty agreements with sixteen othei countries Goodwill was a woid 
fiequently used. Theie was goodwill if India was to receive six hundied million 
yards of yarn in leturn for two lakhs of bales of raw cotton while Japan took fifteen 
lakhs of halos of raw cotton for four hundred million yams. Could Sir IT. P Mody 
deny that it was after the Ottawa Agreement that several textile mills m Bombay had 
closed down ? Again what was the need of having piefeienco on tea if England was 
to be under the quota system ? 

Mr Aney advised the House to considei the agreement from tho point of view 
of interests to India, and not the Empire as Sir John Mathai had suggested. The 
fact remained that the halanoe of ti’ado in India had gone down fiom thuly-flve i,o 
twenty-two orores at which ligui'o it thicatonod to lemam India’s expoit within 
the empae had not expanded , on the othoi hand imports had mci eased by nino 
crores bocause Canada, Australia and New Zealand bad pioduced some articles Tims 
the agreement had failed to scive India’s interests As for the effects of the agiee- 
ment on India’s tiade with non-Empiie countnes, Mi Aney loferied to Sir M. 
Yisvepar^ya’s view that it had been jeopardised Mr Jinnah’s amendment foi 
rejection of the present agreement and negotiation for a new agi cement offeied tho 
only solution 

Str Frank Noyce omphatically stated that by the Ottawa agreomont no additional 
burden had fallen on the Indian consumer Let the House dismiss tho question with 
.a businoss-mmd If tho agioemont was to ho floated as a business pioposihon, tho 
opinion of none else was better than that of the two haid-hoaded businessmen of the 
House, Sir H. P. Mody and Seth Haji Abdullah Haroon 

Mr. Q-ov%nd Ballahh Pant said that Mr. Mody had admitted that, as it stood 
to-day, the agreement was not satisfactory. Mr. Pant held that there was little 
difference in substance between the two propositions. Di. Mathai’s speech indicated 
to the speaker that he (Dr Mathai), while justifying the agreement in the circums- 
tances of the past, considered that in the present circumstancos it was criming to 
enter into an arrangement of this kind. Sir 0 S. Bajpai had stated that bilateral 
agreements were most dangorous between a creditor and a debtor country, and tlio 
Ottawa agreement, being a bilateral agreement, it was, accoxdmg to Sir G. S. Bajpai’s 
own showing, contrary to India’s interests. The House had boon asked to examrao 
the ^mattei unemotionally. Did iho United Kingdom not givo India notice that 
within a certain period India must negotiate a trade agreement ? Mr, Jinnah’s 
amendment simply followed in the footsteps of the United Kingdom. The sponsors 
of the agreement had admitted that India was helpless and had to ontor into iho 
agreement, which amounted to an agreement under coercion The fact of tho 
matter was that the ^reement was entered into at a time when England had an 
unfavourable balance of trade and when the ground was slipping fiom under hor 
feet and she fell upon those who could not Iresist her wishes. After examining and 
giving certain figures Mr. Pant contended that the only sphere where India benefited 
carpets and rugs. As for raw cotton, England bought in 
1929-BO 10 oontnm of the total esyorls. This was not so now. Mr. Pant hola that 
during _t!ie ten years 1921-30, India had an unfavourable balance of trade of Es. 450 
cpje® ™ with the Bnited Engdom, whereas with other foreign countries 

of mo world India had a favourable balance of trade. France had imposed duties 
on hnseed and groundrat entirely in a retaliatory spirit The Indian Commissioner 
m Germany had disclosed a similar state of things. If England wished to trade 
with India, she must adopt an attitude of gonuiue friendship. 

; , 3Ir. ihmah was oheeied by the Opposition when he rose to explain bus amaod- 
ipfhl and ^um up the case for tho Opposition. His amendment was as follows t 
’ the Govomor-General in Oouneil that Hie GttaTfa 
u ^9^ August. 1032, be terminated without (May and notice of 
be given ur terms of AiHole 14 thereof The Assemhlv fnrthor 

oonnMes and the TTnited Kingdom 
and'invtsagTO^.Pe , possibility of entering into *8110$. bilateral ftrado treaties with 
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them -whenevGr and whorovor possible to biing about an expansion of the export 
trade of India in those markets and submit such treaty or troatios for the appioval 
of the Assembly.” 

He said that the other day the Fmanco Member had got the Einauco Bill oeriiiied 
and appeared in the role of rent collector aud to-day they woio told that the 
responsibility had been transferred by the Government to the Eouso and they would 
respect its veidiot. Would that responsibility end at 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
when the voting was over ? 

The Government’s body was in Delhi, its heart in Downing Street and its head 
in Westminster. The speaker assured the IIouso that he was open to oonviotion 
and would drop the amendment if he was convinced to the contrary. The purpose 
before them all was to see that au expansion of India’s trade ocouircd, Tlio 4nestioa 
was in what manner this should be done Dr. Mathai had made a clever speech, 
but he spoke as au expert with a hriet and would make a moio brillunt speech 
had he had the biiof of the Opposition. (Langhtei) Dr. Mathai had asked thorn to 
get into the psychology of those who cntoiod into the agioumont. This the spoakor 
agreed to. England had gone off the gold standard and she linked the rupee io 
sterling Was India consulted '? The Government of India had picked up the 

delegation foi Ottawa and this delegation did not have with them any lespousihlo 

reuiosentativo of commercial, industrial or agricultural opinion of this country The 
dologation’s report showed that tho piinciplo of trad® proforences liad aboaily boon 
decided, that the question was not whether India stood to gam but whether she.stood to 
loose by keeping out. It was thus a negative insurance policy. It had been stated 
by Mr. Baldwin and by tho report of tho India’s delegation that in the matter of 
agreement about iron and steel and cotton pieoogoods it had been found that tho 
mtoiesls of India and the United Kingdom wore consistent. Mr. Hunah repudiated 
that statement and said that proferonoo for tlio British under tho Textile Protection 

Act was seoiued from tho iiouso with a pistol to its head, that unless proforonca 

was granted tho hill would bo withdiawn, and m the matter of steel, too, the House 
had piejudioed the case of tho industry by giving preforonco to tho United Kingdom. 

Proceeding, Mr, Jinnah contended that it was not a question of repair, major or 
minor, but one of rebuilding. Sir Prank Noyce had said that tho agroement must 
be continued and a committoo could discuss how tho details could bo improved, 
Assuming that in some matters modilloation was necessary, what had tho Gavora- 
moni done ? Clause 14 of tho agroomont provided for such modificatioiis. Notliing 
had been done And supposing a committoo was appointed and if that committee 
made changos, say, that the linsood preforonoe should be 20 instead of lO, had the 
Government of India tho right to enforce it beforo tlio British Govomment V The 
Government of India was only a post ofTreo. A committee of this House had sat ou 
tho working of tho agroomont 15 months after tho agreomoat was entered into. The 
majority, inolnding Sir H, P. Mody, had stated that 15 months woie not sufSoient 
to assess tho results. Tho minority came to the conclusion that tho agreement must 
bo put an end to and tliat negotiations should bo conducted with such countries as 
wore nooessaiy with a view to oxjiansion of India’s trade. Of ooumo preference to 
India meant an increase in export. But England was not tho only country 
with which Indian trade was comiootod, India’s trade with the United 
Kingdom was only 31 per coni What about tho other 69 per coat j* Biitain, after 
the Ottawa agreomeni had agroomente with 19 eountnos. There was no world eco- 
nomic oonferqnoe as Sir Prank Noyce suggested. Oould India enter into an agreemont 
wifh any foreign country ? And with what was India to negotiate after having promised 
to Britain to buy her finished products ? Why should, for instance, Germany take 
India s raw materials when she could not send her finished products ? Taking the 
oumulativ© effect of the agreement and examining the entire list of imports, Mr, 
Jinnah was clearly convinced that it was detrimental to India’s interests. India was 
losing under tho agroemont. Why should she tolerate any further loss ? Tlio best 
to give six months’ notice of its termination. It was stated recently in 
tue House of Commons by the British Government that no alteration in respeot of 
tho dotails of the Ottawa Agroomont oould be mado when the whole agreement was 
about to be loviewed, India would be prepared to negotiate with Britain, But tho 
present agroomont must go, A committee, if appointed, would last for two years, 
meaning further loss to ludia. 

Sir Mtihanmed ^afruliah said that Mr Dosai had suggested tl»t India shonld 
have •wwd and seen tho effect of tho Import Duty Act before ontoriug into m 
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S?t” ™ E®ai dGsoribea as tlio 
Oiler -nnnSfnm l«ffi 1 i-t’ • ^ liopoloss posilioD after tlio 

Ollier Dominions had settled their respective agreemonts. The Government would 

Jole irmSmilt to the House if it had come to them wfth 

Se talm the lead from the House in 

ca/irti® ^7 that the Government had not made any bilateral 

In agi-eement The Indo-Japanese agreo- 

h?fp« example of a bilateral agreement. As regards othor coun- 

ffio ^ ^ without success. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah ashed the 

advantage derived _ through the free entry of articles which 
™ -n . might cause the United Engdom to thinh of having cheaper 
for cement, already paper bags were getting into use. 
the United Kingdom had undoubtedly been stimulated by the agreo- 
of preferential, non-preferential and free entry items. India had also 
® s^ui'e a modification of the agreement in the matter of rice and oilseeds. 

wns that the industry had not been able to organize itself and 
present preference and the Government had, by the Coffee 
cess Act helped the industry m this matter. Sir Mahomed said that the balance of 
™ 4 ororos in 1932-33, increased last 

anci tills year It was expected to be Rs. 28 orores. The speaker 
leic mat political considerations had been imported into the debate. Mr. Joshi had 
^ici mat whatever the agreement, India could never benefit, being a subordinate 
coycrnmeiit. Mr. Satymurti had said: ‘Do not talk to us of goodwill’. The spoakor 
mamtmimd that this was not the right attitude to take. When England passed tho 
Duty Act it was not meant to force India to come to an agreement. It applied 
to too Dominions and India ei^ually and, on tho othor hand, while iirotooting England 
^^ainst loiyign competition, _ it gavo tho dominions and India time to avoid distur- 
baace to thair trade by neg;otiat]ng an agreement. If the House denounced the agree- 
ment ho did not suggest that England would retaliate, but the preferences would 
disaiipcar and the trade of India would suffer. Sir Mahomed next emphasised that 
® m-take of cotton had doubled and the donuiiciation of the agreement might 
make the Laneasliiro ^ committee slacken its efforts tiU they knew the result of the 
fresh agreement. This might make India lose a gi-eat deal of ground which had al- 
peromvoassions would be serious in many other directions. It 
^ agreement with the largest customer and 

small supplementary agreements with others. He regretted that no one in tho House 
had which the Goyernmeut should negotiate an agreement, 

^ foundation he would build a fresh 

agreement. (Mr. dmnali made some reply which was inaudible,) Sir Mahomed Zafr- 
without terminating the agreement’. "Why 
J^ooii told that they should consult commercial opinion ? In tho 
® wn ®^P®i’t opinion w’as availablo in the 

House, Why had the IIouso confessed its bankrnptoy on this occasion ? Why was 
too House afraid of shouldering responsibility ? (Cheers). When the House had 
examined tho Hammond Report through a special oommitteo, why did it not wish to 
ojiservo a similar pipoodure in this respect ? What harm would be done if they 
mlowea rive months for examination, of the agreement and then give their opinion at 
the next Simla session ? The Oovernmout did not wish to hold the matter up till 

taken up by the United Kingdom. Sir 
Mahomed Zafrullah coiicjudod Ins 90 minute spooch amidst applause, whereafter Mr. 
Jinnali s ^ondment, being the most comprohousive, was put to tho vote and carried 
^70 to 60 votes amidst Oppqsitmn cheers and cries of ‘Down with Ottawa’. Tho 
^nse then adjourned till April 6th. 

lEara OP Mr, M. Eajan Baksh 

Assembly had a short sitting to-day when the House ronssom- 
Sijr® Before any items on tho agenda wore taken up, 

fefsaid Jhat he proposed to make roferonoe to tho death of Mr. Malcdum 
w House, having being elected to all tho 
^ desoendent of an ancient family and two of 
#fl'.iRpyempbs of Multan mder the reigns of Jehangir and Shah Jehan, 
of the Multan,. Municipality and in that position did 
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ReLB\SE of PoLITirAI, PhISOSEHS 

Vtli APRIL '—The House resumed discussion to-day on Mr Alohan Lai Saxena’s 
resolution, tugmg the iclease of all political piisonors, detexned without « 

Mr. A C DuU, quoting the Bengal Admimstiation Report, said that ihe Lover n- 
mont considoicd detenus as “potential teiioii^s, ’ a,nd not actual torionsra 11 o 
Police had been actually planting bombs m Bengal He quoted two oases, one m Calout a 
and tho other in Midnaporo, whoie pohco infoimeis woio prosecuted and coimoted 
on a ohaiae of planting bombs The Goveinment wanted people to change hcait. 
How could there be any satisfactoiy lesults Horn a change of heait only on one side ( 
Ml. Basania Kwnm Bas said that the so-called lerroiist must have to be re- 
leased one time, hut why embittei his mmd by the continued dotcntion. dins 
icaliv was the propei time to release Even the haidened ciimxnal was given time 
to lofoim. Why not a political prisoner ? The policy of continued detention was 
not m the best mteie&ts of the country and the long rope to tho polico made tiio 

said that despite tho romaikahic speech of Iho Homo Memhoi 
on tho last occasion, he still remained unconvinced as to why should the Lovemmont 
siaivo the nation-buildmg departments to feed the police Tho 0 over nmunt woxo 
wasting a lot of monev for round-up and detention of tho so-called ton ousts, uo 
did not advocate leni cucy to tho eonfiimed terrorist, hut wanted justice for tboso wiio 

an Assam Official, opposing the motion, said that prevention was 
better than cuio Assam on tho whole did not like tho release of those prisonors lu 
fact, tho Legislative Council had decided by a laigo majority against refonmg to a 
select oommittoG the circulation of the Ciiminal Law Amendment Bill. Dr. 
Hutton said that the experience shown by tho immediate detention of eertam persons 
from public life had caused an improvement in political oiime. Therefore, tho release 
of political prisoners would automatically increase political crime. 

btr Henry Grn%k assured tho House that there was a steady decline, the immhor 
of detentions being just over 1,400 as tho Oovoniment had realised that there had 
boon no sorions terrorist outiages recently. Ho criticised the wording of the rosotu- 
tion in whioh there was no mention of the condemnation of tho ciimcs and Md 
“Unless ve know definitely that the Congress as an organisation will oppose 
terrousm to stamp it out, I say there will be no general amnesty. Giadiml roluasos 
will go on, but general amnesty and the iisks suoh a policy involved will require a 
lai moio revolutionary change in^ tho policy of the Congress Party in Bengal. 

Continuing Sir Henry Graik believed with iho Opposition that dctonlion without 
trial was “per se” odious in the oyo of the law, but they could not shut their eyes 
a"-amst realities as only tliree days ago there was a desperate struggle between the 
police and terrorists in whioh most dangerous terrorists wero involvod. duo 
(lovernment had tried amnesty three times since 1920. Every time tho situation had 
dotoriorated and there was reorudescenoo of outrages. The Home Member emphasiBed 
ihat a great majority of the people of Bengal, though opposed to the lorrormt 
raovemont,^ weie Irii^htened by the activities of torronsts and wore afraid to go m 

^^^'^Tlmre'^was constanr'interruptions when Sir Henry Craik referred to the sileneo 
of the Congress in condemning terrorist activities and pointed out that the Bengal 
Council had passed anti-torronst measures by a sweeping majority (several members 
—“It has no confidence of tho people. It has an artificial life”) and Sir Henry Cram 
declared that so far as terrorism was concerned, the Congress as a body h^ faded 
to give a definite lead. The only section of tho community immune from terrorist 
outrages was the Congi’ess. If, instead of constantly sympathising with potential 
or actual murdoiers, the Congress^ had acted boldly as they did a good many years 
ago it would he far better for the country. The Congress had not only faded to 
mVe a definite lead, but its nebulous attitude had afforded justification for doubts 
about their motives in failing to do so, No Congress member oould produce a reso- 
ld ion of tho Congress as a whole condemning terrorism witliin the last five yws. 
Whatever improvement there had been in Bengal, the Congress had played httio 
part m bringing it about, and until they took a definite stand against this abominable 
form of crime, their arguments based only on non-rviolence would fail to carry 

^'^^Ifter^Sir Henry Craik’s reply to the debate, Hr. Sahma road a note, saying that, 
as a protest against the President not allowing more speeches on the rosolution, the 
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Congioss Paity had dt-oided not to take pait in tho pioc6odmff& of the A&semblv on 
resolution was put to the Ifouso and tho Pio&ident said, 
jNoes have it Thus the resolution was rejected. 

Imposi Ltjtt on Rioe 

Mr Nauman's lesolution recommonding levy of impoit duty of Re 1 nor maund 
tTe HoSHdlSn"^^^^ d!sous"sl“whan 


H. E The Viceeot’s Paeewell Speech 

Willingdon the Viceroy delivered his farewell address 
wasSllv ?£w^i.i^^^ Legislature The Assembly Chamber 

paity being absent. Tho public 

iho^rSir-fiSr^’i Excellei^oy said, had caused him some distress. He regretted 
? discouitesy which had been shown to him by the members of the 
OT h\d the House as the ICmg-Emperoi’s representative 

tL acf L S 1 ° to the House. He was siuo that 

tnis action had met with the disapproval of every loyal citizen of India 

and which had ensured peace 

India^ffeontieis ^ established friendly relations with ooimtiies which he acioss 

i,ori®n!f if ^ overseas question, Lord Willingdon averred that if their success 

expectations it had not been for want S 
fS Indiriid SS ^ H of t^ie Seoietaiy of State 

to the his Vicoioyalty been unfaihngly and whole-heat todly given 

the Biitilh Sr^eLSni w P°lf organization known as 

ifiia iliT t^o^inonwGalth of Nations, in which they all took just nude and which 
'f Its; constiW parts had faith in one another h) 
cariS Committee’s repoit had 

Sv mmr Sin mr f ^'®PO^f• ^f f^ey were to achieve anything 

W j, f.!? oegia by facing facts, however unpleasant, and must locogmze that they 
Sv sBy«rJ?Lf^T^ ff whose services ’there was no ellotive demand 
li attention, demand and supply The Viceroy was in 

was a development ofWstiies, in wdnoh thoio 
i if« f ®f unemployment had to be tackled 

olo^. 1 if® . educational system had to be adjusted to bear much 

riSl country. A strong lead had boon given by the 

Slem^^ ff^® Central Advisory Board on Education, which was examining this 

piedominantly agrioultoral oountiy, and His Excellency was therefore 
possible to develop the soience of agrieultuio, and the 
imperial Council of Agricultural Research had continued to forge ahead with iis 
Lff promoting and oo-oidinatmg reseaxoh, which aimed at tho impiove- 
mem of the efncionoy of the eultivator and an increase in his earnings 

nest referred to a paitiqular sphere of administration wLich had boon 
severely criticised and in connection with which he was peisonally attacked for 
P®¥^ He would ask honourable mem- 

?n iQ^foo catchword ‘repression,’ but to compare India as it was 

if tl.ue . lodm as it was to-day He claimed that it was more peaceful and, as 
viatf more prosperous and happy, than it had been for many 

M ii!? disobedience campaign the Govornmenfc 
wifif /i+L® resources of the State in fightmg and defeating the movement, which 

nkfi ^ perpetual menace to orderly government and individual 

wbOTty. As soon as tho movement was suspended the Government was not slow to 
®mi o^/QMiove the ban on associations which had been declared, nn- 

Confess party an opportunity of entering the centr^ legtsla*^ 
j prop^anda also became <&gerous and the Government Rad to take. 

^Ws-'SOTOh. was effective without being unduly drastio. 

communal relatious in the Punjab woiild iniproyd -aad feat 
Pf^eioWPRtbC leaders would suooeed in reatorine neftcA, ■ ■ , 


HiSi w'"«<-anai xeiauous in tne j.-'unjab would improve and mat 

w*s|the leaders would succeed in restoring peace. ' ’ - ' , 

continued Lord «iagdon,, had .a.piofcnged trade 
w»;wi‘Suuteed.iHrom acute economic etrafei but, oyviag', to Rs-iinheifent^ strength 
Itottj mmout recourse 'to remedies of de^atr, Indie h^ seen the 
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worst of Oie depression and the surplus Lad boen used to redoom tlio pledge to i os- 
tore tlio out m pay, to provide means for provincial Governments, to undertalce mea- 
sures for rural development, to give direct lelief to certain local Governmonts and to 
reduce diieot taxation 

Lord "Willmgdon visualised self-reliant provinces receiving from tlie Crown great 
mitlioiity, opippod with wide po weis, each under the Crown but master in its own 
house, managing its affairs, promoting and stimulating its own activities, to ends 
congenial to the tastes, sentiments and condition of its peoplo He saw, porliaps 
in less immediate focus, a contral Govei nment loft in no uncertainty of its powers 
in its field by possessing a ]iirisdictloa precedent to that of all Govornments m India 
and an executive authority piotootod m its fullest sense against encroachment or 
challenged— a Government suppoited by the obligation laid on the pi evinces to avoid 
all impediment or prejudice to the exeicise of its oxecutive authority He saw the 
developing jurisprudence based more and more fiimly on the broadest philosophical 
conceptions of tho nature of law The Eedeial Couit 'would mterpiet the new cons- 
titution, elucidate tho true character of legislative power, adjudicate between 
disputing Govornments, determine the legitimate scope of the various logislaiivo 
oigans m India and would open to legal thought in India a new range of juridical 
ideas and a more intimate search into tho bases of public and pxivato rights and 
liborlies. (Cheers) 

Concluding, tho Viceroy said —‘Other figures, too, loom upon my gaze, hut I 
would loave you with a general pictuio of tho gieat problems demanding solutions. 

‘Fortunate are they who will join with you in realising this mspirmg future and 
my every good wish attends tho distinguished statosman who will so soon assume 
the burdens of the great office which I, with many grateful memories, shall regret- 
fully lay down.’ (Loud applause.) 

Tabot Acs Amejidment Bill 

After the Viceroy’s speech the House met again in the afternoon. Sir M, 
Zaf mullah introduced a bill amending the Indian Tariff Act relating to wheat and 
nee. In the staioment of objects and reasons Sir Mohd. Zafarullah Khan states 
that since the passing of the Indian Tariff Amendment Act 1936, the Government of 
India have maintained a careful watch on the position of rice and wheat in India 
and other world marlcets. They are satisfied in the interests of tho Indian rioo- 
grower that the existing duty of 13 annas per maund on broken rice should oontinuo 
for a further period of one year. As regards wheat they have come to the oonolu- 
sion that the continuance of the operation of import duty for another year is essen- 
tial in the interests of the Indian wheat grower. Tho statistical position, however, 
has shown a furllier improvement and It is consequently proposed to continue the 
impoit duty on wheat and wheat flour at the reduced rate of one rupee per owi for 
another year. A proviso appended in the bill states : ‘It is hereby declared that it is 
expondient in public interest that the provision of this bill shall have immediate effect 
under the provisional Collection of Taxes Aot, 1931’. 

Sbvebal Octioiai. Bilis iNTROntrOED 

Sf»> James Q-rigg introduced a MU further to extend ike operation, of the Salt 
AdAiUonal Import Duty Act for two years, &at is till 1938. 

Sir Zafarullah iatrouuoed another MU amending the Indian Tea Cess Aot while 
Bir Q. 8. Bajpai introduced a MU amending the Indian Aircraft Act. 

Itoiah Mines Aot Amendment Bttn 

Sir Wrardi tToyoe thereafter introdnoed and moved to a select oommitte© the 
Indian Mines Aot Amendment Bill 

On June |9 last an accident oeonwed at ih© Bagdigi oolliery In the Jharia ooaliaeld 
causing the deam of 19 jporsons and Jajwrios to seven oSier persons. Bus was due 
to an influx of inflammable gases into th© Workings of a seam of ocal from a lire in 
p uppoi seam : the gas® i^ted and caused a violeat explosion. On Jan, 80 
Iasi, an accident occurred at the Loyabad eolliecy in the same coalfield owing to the 
mflux of noxious gases, while the mmjagement were attempting to oontcol a fire in 
the mine bv the usual method of erecting stoppings. 86 persons, including five ofil- 
their hvos. There are now m separate fires in 89 difforent collieries in 
this field alone, pd the bw of a river, flowing above collieries wMoh are on fire, is 
In danger of collapsing. The situation disclosed by these facts require® urgent ptaon» 
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An informal oonferenco was held by this department with the ropresontatrvos of 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa and the leading organisations of mine-owners, 
managers and mining labour on Feb 19 and 20 last Certain moasuies proposed by 
the Chief Inspector of Minos, for preventing danger from fires wore discussed at this 
conference and generally approved with certain modifications. The proposals, as so 
modified, were referred to the local Governments represented at the confer enoo. Then 
•views show that tho proposed measures ate generally acceptable subject to criticisms 
or objections on matters of detail The appendix shows the amendments to the 
Indian Mures Act regarded as necessary to enable suitable measures to be carried 
lato effect, together with tho objects and reasons in each case. 

Tiro hon, Kir frank Noyce immediately moved that the bill bo referred to a 
select committee with instructions to report on or boforo April 14. He said that 
there were now about 47 fires in 20 different collieries in tho Jharia coalfield. Tho 
chief cause of the fires with one or two exceptions has been spontaneous combustion 
that is, a process of oxidation of crushed coal which goes on increasing until the 
heat developed is sufficient to cause the coal to break out into active oombustiou In 
one impel taut case, which was not appaiently due to spemtaneous combustion, tho 
extensive one— appears to have boon caused by the dumping of hot rejec- 
tions from tlio manufacture of soft coke into a quarry into which there were 
openings Into a coal seam. The coal eventually caught fiie and all efforts to 
restriel and isolate the fire were unsuccessful with tho result that it spread to five 
contiguous collieries. ^ 

Fires being due to the oxidization of crashed ooal, the next question is what 
causes the crushing of the coal ? Tho chief cause of this is the premature collapse 
of the strata above the coal seams duo to tho weak nature of tho pillars of coal 
loft in mine to suppport the roof In the past It has unfoitunately been too 
frequently the practice fo form fho pillars of too small a size in tho first instance 
01 to reduoo them to too small dimensions afterwards. Tho weakness of tho sumort 
horded by the pillars has resulted in tho pieraaturo collapse of the root and tho 
crushing and burying of the small pillars of coal in tho process. In some instanoo, 
systematic oxtraolion of tho reduced pillars has been started but when tho work 
reached a stage when tho collapse of tho roof took place, the collapse has oxtendod 
over a largei’ area than that from which pillars havo boon extracied, crushing and 
burying pillars in the way I have already described. Underground fires also occur 
though less frequently than in the case of premature collapses in mines in which 
pillars of a rosonable size have been formed. In the extraction of tho pillars, owing 
to- the great thickness of the seams in the Jharia coalfiold— some of thorn aro boiwoon 
40 and ^ in thickness— it is usually impracticablo to romovo all the coal Parts of 
pillars and occasionally whole pillars of ooal are lost and tho conditions which cause 
spontaneous combustion arise. 

The motion refmring the bill to a select committee was agreed to, and tho 
House adjourned. 

Beebessot! L4Ws’ Bepsai, Bmn (Ooxin.) 

9i!i, APRIL Mr. Satyammti resumed Ms unfinished speech to-day on tho motion 
to refer his bill to repeal and amend certain repretelve laws to a Select Oommittoo. 

Mr. Satyamurti quoted long extracts from the “Law Beporters” to show that the 
attnbuting of improper and dishonest motiYeg to Government amounted to sedition. 
That being the case, he said, a representahye form of govSmment could not be 
maintained in India, for nobody w« t6 attribute dishonest mof ves in &© 

doings and actions of the ministry, In othef words, fa< Mia, unKfee other countdes, 
having a representative form of goYemmSnh one ootdd,’. nhite .tew, 0% attrfbut© 
good motives m the doings of the miwsfery and thus iever hd'Sbio to replace it. 

Mr. Satyamnrti copiously quoted from the , ‘Law Hepoym’ aud" argued that it was 
not juht, oommonsense or honest to proceed . agatest a lersou simply heoause the 
Exeentiye snspected that he was acting With me mtenfon of 'pjcbmotpig pteical 
force ox violence or public disorder. If the seditious dotioh M 

were strictly administered there would not be a writer in the countey. Ho 
^allengOd the Government to quota even a reoOnt case in English jmdspruduaoe 
Vnothte person had boen oouvioted on tMs plea. In India magistrates had become 
mte'Ote'.mghiM machines when a potioe statement wae placed before them. He 
eihpiw&d that majesterial orders musft be based on Proper evidence, 

‘ As Jir‘Heotion,i 144,* Mr. Satyamnrti edntended that it was oonstantiy abused. 
Even sucadMrhomit 'adt m the wearing of GtodM caps or SWhdesM propaganda had 
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oome to be dealt with, under this section He quoted from the famous Guntur case 
wheie Seotiou 144 had been, promulgated banning Gandhi caps as a symbol of Mr. 
Gandhi’s movemont He pointed out that even under the Gandln-Tiwin Pact tlio 
representative of the Ciown in India, namely, Lord Irwin had accepted peaceful 
picketing as legal. He uiged that oxparte ordois under Section 144 snould not 
remain m foice beyond 48 honr.s. 

Mr Satyamurti, pioceeding, dealt with tho lepressive laws enacted since 3818 and 
declared tEat the Bengal, Madias and Bombay State Piisoners Regulations had no 
right to exist on the Statute Book He mentioned the oases of Mr Sarat Chandra 
Boso and the Mahaiaja of Mabha, who had been interned since eight years without 
legal sanction and also Mr Subhas Chandra Bose’s aiiest yesteiday. Quoting the 
preamble and section in the regulation, he asked, with what conntiy foreign relaiions 
would be endangoied if these persons were free? Particularly, he asked why perio- 
dical visits to State prisoners were lefused m tho case of Madias legniation 

Refoning to the Moplah Uutiages Act of 1859. Mr Satyamuiti docl.ired that it 
was a piece of oiiaotment of which every civilised Government should be ashamed 
Vicarious punishments uudor this onaclment (.that is, for tho ollence of one man 
tho ivhole village oi town being poualisod) was a woist injustice JIo dnclared that 
the Moplahs were a race of hard-woiking, proud and brave paojilo and it was a 
blot that such an enaotmont has been kept m the Statute Book stigmatising the onlire 
community of indulging m murdtuons outrages The Govoinment ought to take 
steps to make them law-abiding citizens by giving them proper eilaeation He 
referred in similar terms to the Punjab Muidorons Outiages Act of 1867, which 
was even wider Mr Satyammlt, continuing, said that tho Rojirossive Laws Gommiltee, 
which had on it Sir Toj Bahadur Saprii, unanimously reoommondecl tho repeal of the 
Madras, Bengal and Bombay regulations. The Government instead of repealing them 
had passed the Oiimuul Law Amendment Act 

As regards tho Press Emergency Act, the protection provided by section 35 at the 
hands of tho High Court to owners of presses was illusory. Sir Abdur Rahim, as 
Chief Justice of the Madias High Court, had made out a good case for its repeal in 
one of his judgmouts. In England a pressman was free and could bo iiied iindor 
the ordinal y laws. The Government’s argument was that in India they could not get 
at tiie real editor who was usually shielded by a dummy. Mr. Satyamurti said that 
he was prepared ui tho Select Ooraraitteo to empower tho courts to get at the real 
culprit. As regards the States Protection Act he pointed out sections 1^55 and 126 and 
asked on the face of these sections whore was the necessity of enacting this Bill. If tho 
coming Ifedeiatiou had any meaning at all, it certainly oimht not to be disfigured at 
its very inception by tho continuance of the Indian States riotection Act, which was 
against British Indians and not against State Indians. 

Turning to a batch of Bengal laws which tho Bill sought to repeal, Mr. Satyamurti 
said that all these laws were based on mistrust. He deplorod the Home Member’s 
attack on the Congress Did he not know that in Karachi a resolution ooudemning 
these outiages had been passed ? Time after time, he added, Mr. Gandhi had oondomned 
terrorism. So long as teriorism existed tho speaker was prepared to convert 
terrorists to the Congress point of view, but how could ha do it unless tlie torronsts 
were released. The Government, he said;, did not lake the trouble of understanding 
the Congress, but knew only to abuse it. Had not the Homo Member lieard that 
for oondemnmg terrorism Mr. Gandhi was bombed at Poona ? 

The House adjourned at this stage. 

Siira Aomraos-AX Dott Aor 

14th. APEIi i— The Assembly, after two hours’ discussion to-day, passed Sir Jetmeg 
drigg's Bill extending by two years the operation of tlie Salt Additional Duty Aol, 
193 1 , subj'eet to reduction of rate of duty to one and a half annas. Bir James Gngg 
pointed out that tho Bill was a fair compromise between tho two conXlioting views, 
namely, the interests of the consumer and producer. 

Though there were a few amendmente, none of them were moved and the Bill 
was passed Sir James Grigg, again emphasising the Government’s proposal, held out 
an equitable oompromise of steering through a middle course between tho various 
conjttictmg interests. 

Kmhx AJi^D Bios Expob'c Durir Bmn 

Sir ZafruUah Ehan moved taking 'into consideration the Bill for oontinuing lor 
a yhat the import duty on wheat, wheat flour and broken rioo. Ho said that the level 
21 
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at which the wheat duty had been fixed, namely, Re. 3 pei cw!., would nmthor causo 
lucTuatiou of pncos noi leduction of the general nnco level, noi would it peimit 
moie 1 ^ The imposition of the duty on hiokni iico had had a 

pWt m chcohnff irapoits of bioken iicc to India and also bunging down tho 
^ an? Thorota tl.o ccitmuahon oL tho duty 

on nee would mean fuither continuation of those good cfFtcts. 

Bill PRoniBiTiNO Loan io Italy (Co^TD.) 

The Assembly started further consideration of tho Bill prohibiting the maling of 
certain loans caud credits to Italy. At the outset, Sir James Gnryr/ announced that 
OoTeniment had given an •assurance m a communique that picmia payments made to 
Italian insuranoa oompauios would not come vyitlmi the purview of tho piovisions 
of the Bill In order fuithei to remove doubts tbo Oovoinmont proposed to move 
an amendment to the effect that no prosecutions under this Bill bo launched without 
the consent of tlie Governor-Genoial in Oonnoil, _ 

Ml Amnriqer moving an amendment said that the premia paid in resneet of en- 
dowment policies was loturned when tho policy raatuusd Tluuofore, it could be cons- 
tiued as loan and his amondraent wanted to make olear in tho Bill that such premia 
would not be loans. QIio ammidraont was reiected. 

Mr Ayyangei’s next amendment prohibiting piosoculions except with the sanction 
of the local Governmout, w'as rojoctud by thiity votes ^against fifty. 

BIr. ■ ■■ ’ ' '' ' 

winch e . 

tho Assembly Iw - . ^ — . - , ^ 

the decision would bo of tho League as to when sanchons were to bo wiuxdrawn. 
The amendmemt wms rejected. , , 

Ml. Ayyangor moved another araondmont cmpoweiing tho Govoinor-Oenoral to 

S end the operation of the Act by a notification m the gazette but subject to rati- 

,on of that decision by the A.ssembly, 

Mr. haUhand Navalrai supported tho motion, but the House rejected it. All the 
clauses of the Bill woie then passed. The House divided on Sir Grigg’s motion and 
HU was passed by fifty-nine votes to twouty-livo. 

Company Law Ambsu, Bill 

iSth. APRIL BVhen the Assembly mot to-day, Rir V. N. Sircar i^ved that the 
HU amending CJompany Law be referred to a Boloot Committee. He traced the 
history of the Indian Companies Act and refoired to tho necessity felt m i eoent 
years to amend the law. In, August, 1034 tho Yioeroy, addressing the House, 
intimated that tho Governmout had ueoiued to appoint Mr. Basil 0. Bon, a piptismg 
solicitor in Oaloutta, m order to examine and rajioit as to what rnnondmonts weio 
necessary. Mr. Sen entered npon his duties in Beptembor, 1934, and considered 
the suggestions from the local Governments, the Associated Chambois of Oommeico 
and other associations and individuals. The Government had further imp omentod 
the promise given by Sir Joseph Bhore that before legislating coinmorouu o])inion 
should be consulted m the matter. Conseoaently Mr. Son’s report was examined by 
the , federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, tho Assoqialed Charnbors of 
Oommeroe, the Bombay shareholder’s Assooiatioa, tho Bombay Juto Mills Associa- 
tion and the Impeiial Banli of India. Moat of the oqnqlusions of the committee 
had been aoeepted by the Government in di'afliM the Bill, Sir N. H. Sircar made 
it clear, spoaking generally, that these proposals did hot represent any unchangeable 
view of file Government and further oiaoussions in the Select Committee and in 
the House would be required in order hi give the final shape to the Bill m maEing 
ithdif proviBional suggesnons. In the Bmm , of the Bill the Oovornment had tried 
ta%lheir best -ability to arrive at -a mean of the two OKtrema views. 

' , BhdtShcti X>Bsait who analysed the worlpng of law from the legal point 
‘ .’Indicated the numerous, soohea for improvement. He did, not share the 
" Ah , muoh-abused rdaaagmg' afUntiy- '^stem had been entmely a |wr©. 
eyatem had .sewHrei the fawly well wd that iotaJ' 

Oimed by tto-obiupany . by 
™ th fhe;publ|0as well as 

'ih a - pim&l ;fOram B had 
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been arguod that this clause made directors Iiiesponsible. Tlio speaker agreed that 
it should be eliminated m its present form and some prorision should bo made for 
bona fide erroi of judgment on the part of the duectors Ho also suggested that 
lestram should be imposed on the boiiowing power of duectors aud also there should 
be no loading by one company to auothei, not merely under the same managing 
agents and that auditors should be independent of the managing diiectois and should 
bo tbe watch-dog ot the interests of shaieholdors Mr. Desai hoped his suggestions 
would be given duo woiglit, while the Bill was discussed in the select committee. 

The President wanted to put the motion to the House, but Mi. Ayif&ngar insisted 
on making a speech, wheieupon the debate was postponed aud the House adjourned. 

Import: Duiy on Unbroicen Rice 

16tlj APRIL . — Tho Assembly passed to-day, by 68 votes against 45, the resolu- 
tion of Mr Nauman^ loi levying an import duty of one rupee per maimcl on unbiokon 
rice and eight annas per maund on paddy. 

8ir (? S Bajpm^ opposing the re->olutioii, stated that there had actualljr been a 
reduction in the impoits of biokeu noo and paddy and that certain ports of Bengal 
and Madras wanted iice for oonsumers. 


rROTBOTION 10 CorTAQE iNDUSTRy 

Sardar Mangal Singh moved that the Government should take “defiuiio and effec- 
tive steps to extend the policy of protection to tho small and cottage industries of 
the country aud with this object in view immediately appoint a committee to enquire 
into and repoit on tho subject” lie said that India being an agriculturist country 
small industries played an irapoitaiit part and if revived would spread sooial content- 
ment Thus the import duties on law matoiials and other goods would be oaieMIy 
examined to see that those did not adversely affect tho cottage mdastrios. Tho Gov- 
ernment had helped bigger mdustiios and killed cottage industry. He QiAptea i 
speech of Sir OokuloUand Narang to the effect that the industries could not bo do 
veloped without protectlou but tho Govornmont of India controlled tho i)Ohoy o 
protection ,, , 

Sir SranJe Noyoe detailed the stops taken by Government to enoourage small in 
dustries and maintained that they had done much more in recent years than before 
Though the subject WvRS really provinoial and transfoired the Government of India lia( 
done their best within the limits of the Constitution aud had achieved a record whicl 
they could be proud of. What small industries wanted most was ^ tedimoal advio 
and assistance. And the Ooverameut of India, by reviving tho Industries Gonferonoo an 
annually disoussmg the mdustrial problems, wore exploring moans whereby the. 
could enoourage industries. In framuig tho stores purchases rules they had take 
steps to ensure that those articles manufactured by hand were encouraged, iho in 
dustnal Research Bureau established recently was engaged m investigation into mans 
tries like soap, vegetable oil and glass. Furthermore, they had given nnanolal assis 
tance to industries like silk and woollen goods aud the exlubitions Iheld at latna an 
Delhi were given snbsidies to the extent of Rs. i0,000 and Rs. 7, 6TO respectively. 

Mr. SatyamurU asked the Government to take advantage of the opportoity 
make a survey of cottage industries and make out a list. He luso appealed to ti 
Government to work wjui Mr. Gandhi in tho All ^^^.la ydlaga Industries A^ooiaho 
started last year. This Association under the leadership of Mr Gandhi had dor 
enormous work as was shown by the exhibits at the Luoknow Exhibition, illustearir 
the strength of the movement behind, that great personality. By enw 
industries thoy would bo able to eliminate ree middlemen and 
producers and oonsumers nearer. By this he did not mean that 
be neglected. They should be flowed to develop and exwnd 
solf-safifioieut in many ways. Bat their proto should to 
benefit of the poor. In the case of small indostaos, the Government sHohld glve.ei 

Seoti urged the adoption, in Mta of ^e i 

was established in Japan to meet bumttess depreSSioa aftet 
to save industries from unfair oompetihOn and lead . fnf aniS 

and which had proved beneficial m manufaotuterh, Erooeeding the speak 
pointed out that Australia dud Vtete -abodt to 

that Japaa wo-uld granted 
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to Britain ty virtue of tiio Ottawa Igieement He deplored that the safeguarding of 
the Industries Act had been allowed to lapse and suggested Goveinment to bung 
anothei Bill soon as it would be of great assistance in rendering quick help to any 
small industry and should be on the statute book again before negotiations started for 
a new tieaty with Japan, 

Sii Muhamed Zafrullah^ replying, said that Government had staited giving help 
recently and the immediate question was not the quantum of that help but 
whether it -was being given on right lines. The present policy did include pro- 
tection to small and cottage industries. Thus in regard to textile and hosieiy both 
mill and cottage industries got equal protection The help to seuculture was help to 
the cottage industry, while the protection of gold and silver thiaad was protection of 
small industry. What was wanted was teohmcal schools and assistance with regaid 
to methods of production and marketing This the Goveinment of India was trying 
to do Seven lakhs of rupees have been allotted for experimental pui poses and if 
this proved valuable, help would no doubt be extended A majority of the provinces 
were giving financial aid to industiies He did not agree with the suggestion for a 
oommittee as all the material the committee would collect was already available He 
answered various pomts laised by the speakeis and concluded by expressing the 
assurance that the Government policy was being earned on light lines 

Sardar Manqal Singh accepted Pandit Bilakanta Das’s amendment and the re- 
solution as amended was put and earned and read as follows . “This Assembly re- 
commends the Government to take definite and effective steps to extend the pohoy of 

S ’ otion to small and cottage industiies by adopting such measures as protective 
as well as bounty, subsidy and State pui chases wherevei neoessaiy and with 
this obiect in view to appoint a oommittee to enquire into and report. The House 
then adjourned. 

EupEESsiva La.ws R*p«ai 4 Bmn (Cohtd.) 

17th. APRIL In the Assembly to-day, Mr SatyamurU resumed amidst opposition 
cheers Ins speech on the bill to repeal the repiossive laws Mr. Satyamurti said, 
that even if this bill became law, the Government would still have power to keep 
the Bengal detenus as prisoners. So the bill could safely go to the Select Committee. 
He hoped he had made a ‘prima facie’ case for an examination of the whole ques- 
tion relating to the lepreasive laws He wanted bare justice. His whole object 
was that the innocent should not be punished Another object was to remove 
suspicion against the Evidence ict. That was why the Government always wanted 
to enact special legi.slation. Then there was distrust of the Or. P. 0. wheu the 
L P. 0. was enacted The idea of punishment was quite piimitive and was draco- 
nian in many respects Even this was not good enough for the Government They 
wanted special legislation. He was strongly opposed to arming thq Executive with 
special powers, Mr. fiatyamurti summed up his case and gave an outline of what his bill 
stood foi. He maintained that under the new Government of India Act which, t he 
Government said, granted responsible government to the provinces, it should be possible 
to have fiee public and Press criticism of the Government and the power to bring 
the ministry into contempt and turn it out. He warned the European group that 
their “cousins” would not remain in power for ever and would reglet the day when 
they did not support him. Ha asked the House to give a straight vote in favour 
of the motion and have all repressive laws examined so that freedom of person and 
speech could be secured and injustices put right He concluded, amidst cheers of 
the Opposition, having spokon about six and a quarter hours. 

Othbe Hon-Oepioial Bruns 

The debate on the Bill was adjourned at this stage to enable other bills ^ of 
social and other character to be taken up. Sir Qoimsji moved that the Assembly might 
take into consideration the Parses Divorce Bill as passod by tbe Council of State. 

^ Oowasji Jahangir said that reform embodiedl in the Bill was demanded by the 
wsee community. The Bill was considered and passed without any discussion. 

' TpitB'base next circulated Dr. Deahmukh’s BiWreaardtng the Hindu womm^s nght 
Said that the Bill merely involved the point of law. 

Bi}l amending the Sarda Act was circulated for pubHo opinion 
Hindu Marriage Validity Bill. 
reference to tbe Select Committee of the Arga Marriage 
Member smd timt the reason why he did not insist on 
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oirciilation was tliat a similar BiU liad been circulated ior opinion previously. 

Tire motion was agreed to. ^ m /or ■ 

Mr. Abdullah moved consideration of tbe Muslim Personal Law {bnarmt) 

Application Bill. Sir Henry Craik moved circulation on tlie ground tnat the liiU 
proposed many revolutionary changes and it was advisable to ascertain the diner out 
views. The Home Member’s motion was accepted. , • 

Mr k, 0. Baja moved roferenoC to a Select Committee of the HPtnoval of Otmo 
DisahiUties Bill. Mr B. N. Bajoria opposed what he called ‘ Irreligious Bill . foir 
N. N. Sircar moved for circulation of opinion by July 31 Mr M. G. Bajah had 
no objection. Sir N N Sir car's motion was accepted. 

Dr. Them Maung was cheeied when he introduced the Sudha Qaya Temple 
Restoration Bill Mr. B N. Bajorta, on a point of older, said that the templo 

was a private property. The Bill was intioduced and the Iloubc Adjourned. 

CoMPANT Law Amend. Bill (Conto ) 

18th, APRIL After an hour’s discussion, the Assembly referred tho BilH amend- 
ing Company Law to a select committee. Sir Leslie Hudson agreed that the tightening 
up of Company Law was necessary and welcomod tho pioooduro of iho Law Mombor 
in calling an unofficial eonfeience of i opresontativos or commercial liodios While a 
revision was necessary in the law, he hoped it would not be so drastic as to hamper 
the healthy growth of oommereo In this country. 

Tub Taeot Act Ambnd Bill 

The Bill to amend tho Indian Tariff Act relating to staple fibro fents, cotton- 
knitted apparel and spun silk yaru was taken up. Sir Mahomed Zafmllah Khan 
detailed the reasons for the measure and, reforiing to feats imported from Japan, 
pointed out that there was no reason to behove that tho Japanese authorities were 
evading thoir obligations by eucouraging this trade. On the other hand, this was 
coming m large quantities by reason of the activities of tl.e Indian exporters m 
Japan and Indian impoitors in India. The duty on feats of non- British origin, 
tWefore, had been raised with a view to protecting tho cotton textilo andustry, 

The Bill also sought to give effect to tho Tariff Board’s recommendations on tlio 
woolen textile industiy by making the prolootive duty now applicable to ootton- 
kmtted hosiery to all ootton-knittod appaiel as well. Fm thor, spun silk yarn was 
to be subjected to the same duty as pure silk yarn bocause the compolitive value of 
spun silk was under- estimated when the pioteotivo duties on law silk and silk 
manufactures were originally Imposed, Lastly, tho import duty on staple fibro 
would be put at five per coni in tho case of imports from the united iCmgdom and 
fifteen m the case of imports from other countries. Tho preforonoo was under the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement. 

The motion for a Select Committee report by April 21 was agreed to, 

Patmbnt op Waobs Bill (Oontd) 

Sir Frank Noyce moved that the amendments made by tho Council of State to 
the Bill regulating the payment of wages to certain classes of persons employed m 
the industry be taken into consideration He explained the three amendments 
earned by the Council and expressed the bopo that they would work in the mterests 
of the employees. After Sir Frank Noyce’s reply all tlie amendments made in the 
Council of State were adopted. , t 

Farther consideration of the Tariff Act Amendment Bill relating to rice and wtat 
was next taken up. The debate had not oonoluded when the House adjourneo, till JUtli. 

Hioh Ooubt PnooEBDiiiros Vamditt Bill 

20tli APRIL ! —Official hills were diaoussed In the Assembly to-day, fhe most 
contentious being the Bill intended to establish tho Talldity of certain Proceedings in 
High Court Sir N, N. NiVoar, speaking on the deoraes and orders of the Talidatiag Ml, 
referred to two judgments passed on August 26 and September 11 last yearT by a 
Court of Judicial Commissioners in the Central Provinces, holding- thai certain deo- 
reos passed by the Bombay High Oonrt in eaceroiw of the Jurislustioa which that 
court iconcoived and possessed trader clause 12 of its Letters Pateah were made without 
jurisdiotiou. Hence, clause twelve of the Iiettewi patent of the Bombay High Court, 
which was identical in terms with clause 12 of mid clause 10 of Oateutta, had 

heeu variously interpreted by several High Ooopti md the i^Uiston of amending ir was 
under consideration. MemwhUe, the JEbdfln^ded^j bhfiMe inoonvouieim^ 
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wliicli woitld lesult if the deoiees passed hy one High Couifc proved mfnictnous in 
anotlier court holding a dilfeient mteipretatiou. Continuing, [Sii N. N. Sircar said 
that a dilatoiy motion hfee reference to a Select Committee would he harmful 

Mr M S Ajiey moved that the bill be circulated foi eliciting opinion by July 31 
and said that thereby the House would be able to know the views of the judginent- 
debtoi who would also be mainly affected by the Bill, foi in some cases he would be 
called upon to cover a distance of 300 to 400 miles in order to defend himself. 

Ths Wheax Duty Bili, 

The debate was lesumed on the Taiiff Bill relating to the "Whoat Duty. Mr. 
Mangal Stngh^ continuing his unfinished speech, alleged that the Government had 
reduced the duty lor the sake of the milleis in Bombay and Calcutta lie wished 
that foi the sake of wheat-growers the Government might lix one duty for a numbei 
of years. 

Sir Mahomed Zafarullah Khan, replying to the debate, said that it was eironeonsly 
believed by some members that reduotion of the duty would lower the puces ol 
Indian wheat. All that the import duty would do was to keep out foieign wheat 
which might be offered at a lower puce than Indian wheat. If that would not bo 
aohieved by the proposed duty he said the Government would take fuithei action 
in the mattei. The motion for oousideiation was passed. The House adjouined. 

Adjoubnmbnt Motions 

21st. APRIL Two adjournment motions wore attempted in the Assembly to-day. 
Mr Anantasayanam sought permission to discuss the situation m BerhampuV, 
Bengal, wheie, according to a pi ess report, famine conditions pievail, deaths from 
starvation have ocouiied, cholera is raging and scarcity of water is greatly felt in 
the rural aieas. 

Sir N. iV. Sircar pointed out that statemonls in the Press could not bo taken as ‘piima 
laoie' evidence of what was stated. Moreover the matter rested with the Provincial 
Government. He suggested that he might obtain the information telegraphically, 

The uoxt^ motion was hy Mr. Mohanlal Saksem^ who wanted to discuss tlio 
report of suioide by Nahni Kumar Chakravarti, a Bengali, detained in a village m 
Mymensiugh district. He stated that he gave a short notice q.u6stiott bearing this 
report on Satuiday and was told that only late last night it could not be accepted 
as a short notioo. 

The President ruled out the motion as there was no “prima faoio” evidence that 
the suicide was due to detention in a village. 

Wheat Impost Doty Act 

Sir Zafrullah moved the final reading of the Wheat Import Duty Act. 

Mr. Satyumurti laiscd a point of privilege as to why the Government had adopted 
a procedure which depiived the House of the right of retaining the old duty by 
letting tho old Act lapse and then bringing a new Bui four days afterwards. 

Sir Zafrulluh informed the House that no imports of wheat occurred daring the 
three days that the law did not exist, 

CooiEN Pout Tbansebbenoe Bmi. (Contd.) 

Sir Zafrullah next moved consideration of the Cochin Port Bill, making Cochin a 
major port, lie said that later on some more legislation would be neoessaiy to 
givo effect to tho agreement about the Cochin Harbour. The Bill was passed. 

Otheb OmoiAi. Bats 

Sir Prank Noyce moved consideration of the Bill amending the Factories Act, 

The motion for consideration was passed and, as Mr. Ayyangar's amendment to 
danse 2 for ensuring that the piovisions of the Bill did not affect cottage industries, 
was rejected on Sir Frank Noyce assuring the House that that was not the intention, 
i^e Bill was passed. 

^The House also passed the Aircraft Act Amendment Bill which aimed at stopping 
.egress and .ingross of diseases by aircraft. 

f'h; Noyce next moved that the IndicmlMtms Act he taken into consideration. 

consideration w^ passed. Two amendments of Mr, Satyamurti 
y^dram and another minor oradal amendment was passed. Thereafter, the 
passed. 
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Su* Girt^a Sankar Sajpai moved consideiation of tho Lac Cess Bill. The HousQ 
reiected Mr. Eamnaraynn Smqh’s amendment about lepiesontation of lac cultivators 
on the goveuimg body by election Sir <? 8. Bajpat explained that tho proposal 
was too expensive and that nomination by Ministeis in the piovmces concerned 
should be accepted as impaitial 

The amendment of Mi K, Chahha was rejected and those of Pi of. Ranga and 
Ml Morgan weie withdrawn on the basis of assaianoo.s given by Sir G. S Bajpai 
and the tho Lao Cess Bill was passed 

On the motion of Sir Ftanlc Noi/ce the House passed resolutions locomraond- 
mg the Goveruoi-Goneral not to latify Genova’s diafl conventions concerning the le- 
duotion of hours of work in glass-bottle works and other limiting houis of woik in 
coal mines. The House then adjourned 

The TA-niEE Act Ambvd. Bilx. (Conxo ) 

22nd APRIL •— To-day’s debate mainly lelatod to the Tauff Bill conoounng fonts. 
Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan moving consideration of tho Bill explained the 
various changes mado m tho Bill by the Select Committee 

Mr. B Da.s.) opposing the motion for oonsideiation, said that he was opposed to 
the handicapping of cottage industiios. If, after ten yoais’ prutoclion, tho tcxliie 
industry could not stand on its own legs, it was time that the industry should die a 
natural death. . , , , 

Pandit Nilakanta Das remarked that India had already given a good deal of 
preference to England which was against India’s economic interest. 

Mr. Sataymurti protested against the Government trying by back-door methods to 
upset the Assembly's verdict on the Ottawa Agreomont Ho was oppo-sed to this 
alliance between tho British capitalist and Indian capifalist at the expense of tho 
consumers. 

Sir Wohd. Zafarullah JTftan •accepted tho amondmont on behalf of tho Government 
though it did not go far enough. He believed that tlio lodnetion of length of the 
feats would prove effective and hoped that further moasuros of profoctioix might not 
he necessary. The House adopted Mr. Gauba’s amondmont whereafter it adjourned , Tho 
following IS Mr. Gauba's amendment — 

“Cotton knitted apparel, including apparel made of cotton intoi locking maierial, 
cotton undervests knitted or woven and cotton socks and stoobings (A) of weight 
not exceeding four pounds per dozen, twenty- five per coat, ad vmorom or twolve 
annas per pound, whichever is higher.” 

23rd. APRIL Discussion on the Bill was resumed to-day. Mr. A. Ayyafimr moved 
an amendment that 10 p. o preforonoe provided in the Bill would cease to operate 
when the Ottawa Agreemout terminated. 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah said that he had accepted yesterday’s amendment on the 
understanding that the effect of the Ottawa Agreement would not be dealt pieoemeal 
but as a whole. He assured that tho matter would not be considered behind tho 
back of the House. 

Mr Satyamurti wanted an assurance that b respective of wliotlier oortam pie- 
ferenoe be letained on their own merits, the entme preference range bo reviewed as 
the result of the termination of the agreement. 

Sir Mohd, Zafrullah maintained that Mr. Ayyangar’s amendment was out of 
order, because its effect would be that on the termination of the Ottawa Agreement 
duty on British goods would be raised by 10 p. o,, and as that involved an inereaae 
in tax the amendment was unadmissible He gave Mr. Satyamurti the assurfiAoe 
that the whole question of preferential duties must be oonsidered as thstiesult of 
the termination of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Thereupon, Mi*. Ayyangar withdrew hxs amendment. 

Prof. Manga opposed the Bill even as amended by the Ssleet Committee. He 
confessed that liis heart was not in it as the itttemests ef the oottsumers were 
Ignored by the Bill, which gave prelereaoes to Bidfcain. He repeatedly argued that 
there should have been a speoial investrgation by the Tariff Hoard before Oovern- 
ment had decided on the amount of proteotlott which Indian induitries deserved. 
On the other hand, the Government pt India merely i^reed to some %ure which 
others had suggested and then began in 'hig^ in the Moot Committee. Frooeedings 
had confirmed him in his opinion thatth^ «tt ■ was being dictated' by a few rich and 
powerful men, ' ‘ , 
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tion and that IS wliy 4 pioteotion saggested by the ® 

merely to contmuo tlio p I P j^g^g^^gg piotootioa had beea fouad to 

accepted by the ITouse from non-U. K countries, pa^tionlar y 

be inadequate m face of the mii^n 01 w iikistiation Sir Mohd 

from Japan, Ja thi case of^ cotton fonts alone imports rose from one 

ZafarulUh pointed out tkt in m 1934-35 As regards aitifioial silk and 

million yards ^3“ ™ ig TK ^limble qnantitv of two years ago to sixteen aaita 
fents inipoits .i „ gf 193'£35 As regards hosiery (eselnding socks and a.nde - 
yaids in f an increase by thirty-two times during last three years. 

wear) the %uxe3 ™„fgn to stop the ^ hole created in protective waft and 

Thus tho Bill ? Ottawa proterenoe in this Higher scale duties was preferred 

theie IS no ques ion the^ inrush of imports from these 

SSlGs“w®ltomS the position oI ladma mdastaes Ihe motion tor oonsideia- 

» '/“a Omta’s nmendmont, wMoli was rioptod nnnnimomly, 
The effect ot Ml 1C. ^ , 2j t ^ , Umlej KiKdom and 3 d 

would be that the existing S’o will be maintained No change will be made in 

’’ UonteXbnt L te nrtiilial bilk lents the length has been reduced frem tom- 
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then should ..ggiggeXitive of tho hosiery industiy, said that in accepting Mix 

W S&tWe^SS.; ™ mdiin^ n saor.aoe and aoenred that the 

V tti ra"m«Xng reached belimd the b»k ot the 
-tktXSVKIjSa -t in the committee whroh 

Mr Hamaay Soett, represenUng a® toeto 

Sir Mohd> Mjanumi lui , , ^g^^gj q£ ^wo annas there would be real 

mdnsBy, had henoe^Go^miiment accepted Mr. K. L Gauba’s amendment which was 

Mrri%S™jw’a°Sr amendment lor deletion of snb-olanse 2 of olanse 1 

was cairiod. ^ yr.. ^ ^ James protested against hurrying the Tariff Bill 

At the third ond^'of tho session and also inoorpoiating tlueo iteiasjff 

of this kind at tho fao , thereby making it difficult foi members, 

TpeS ranem of pioleeto against thl bill, ithongh they disliked another 

item of protection Mr F E. James’s obseivations as to why the 

taJ\fcmffihrou“h^^^ remaiked that the toktile industry had come off 
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Proceedings of the CouQcil 

Budget Se83ioU'-~CftIcutta'-~12tIi, February to 30th. March *36 

Jhe Budget Seraion of the Bengal LegiHlaiivo Counoil comraancod in iho Oounoil 
Hall, Cateutta on ilie 12tb, Fehraaty 1936, After 45 mimitos’ sitting, the Hoase was 
adjourned as a marh of respeot to the memory’ of Uis lain Majesty Kmg Gaorire V of 
England and Emperor of India, The House also dooided to send a message of eondolenoo 
Govemoi^^^Bengaf Edward the VHI through His Exaellenoy the 

Non-ofeioial Resolutions 

latb. FEBRUARY :--Th 0 consideration of a couple of resolutions, one aiming at 
the iQtyodnctiott of legislation dsing mimmum prices for agricultural products and the 
for primary and secondary education for women 
% * attention of the members of the Oouas3 
they met to-day to transact non-offioial business - * 

S ttions however met ip’erent fate, the first moved by BaUdur 
ir Das was rejwled by the %ime while the second was withditawn 
aa, Its mover. . ■ 

hll Msdom^that ^ temarhed' 'derate ihothers produced 
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if Straight and quick from Mr. iV. Z. Basu, who said tliat 

wmo hmn inTll odueation that made a good mother Good mothms 

Mnwrlr nf o amouut of education could make a good mother The 

by a Bengc^ee sm Saiyakmkar Sahaua was a libel cast ou the Bongaloa mother 

OFFICIAL Bills 

All i/sy,™odiSed'‘by”ai- R^L%fiSf‘‘‘ DUluvxoa Ummlnteat) 

a dwtaonTifli SrfST'ilt ?f » Soloot Oommito wifliout 

a, uivibion witJi mstiuotioa to loijort as soou as possible. 

The Bengal Whipping Bill 

Snhrawa?lr doolaiod tha^^ fwi oommuuity, Mr. 

implicate mnooent Muslims m olfoiices of thn 

™iSeL°iiS“ “ mtuM 

of tho lufrA Uo attaoM^hor » to tlo lehgiou of flw womaa or 

tom at tKaTo^f sTSlTomkoot 

BTM;=srS*’k-swl4LTl? 

committed more V Hiudus^S^ <5J-‘iniQs agamst women wore 

s?b7ij‘ ifinott o&n'’ 

a big sheet was laid ou the table ffes ^5nnf l i ^ ^Samst women 

occurring from 1926 to 1931 Mr Tfesn such cases 

statement and a few of those' fibres would^telFae ^\1rnn^£, ^ summary of that 

oommtted. The number of^Sef ^etTeen M 
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Testy of facts but of tieason. to their own. community It was a fact to bo noted that 
m ooui'se of the last six yeais no less than 3525 Muslim women were outraged. The 
total number of abduction of women during the last six yeais had been 6673 but, 
asked Mr Basil, what woie the number of total convictions of Hindus and Muslims 
year by year ? Piom 1926 to 1931 the number had been 95, 94, 112, 147, 156 and 
125 thus vaiying fiom year to year. 

It was no use to say that whipping was a barbarous sort of punishment and it 
ought not to be inflicted even on the worst criminals. Mr Basu was suie that the 
House was aware that the Biitish Parliament passed two Acts, one in 1885 and the 
other in 1912, in which additions were made to the offences where whipping could be 
inflicted with greater deterrent effect They all knew and the pioposer ought certainly 
to know that in 1926 the flight Hon’ble Justice Syed Ameer Ah proposed to the 
Government that penalty of death should be inflicted on offendeis convicted of ciimes 
against women which the Govoinmeat had turned down. That was the opinion of 
one of the revered and honoured leadeis of the Mahomedau cominuuity. It was 
moie in the interest of the Mahomodan society itself than of anybody else that the 
Bill had been brought forwaid by the Government. To say that it was sponsored 
foi the pill pose of playing into the hands of the eommunally-mindod Hindus as 
suggested by Mr Suhiawardy was not only demonstrably false but also tieason against 
the Mahomedau commuaity. Mr. Sui haw ardy, the speaker went on, had deprecated 
in his speech the making over of abductod giiLs to the Hindu Mahasabha. If such 
girls weie taken under protection by the Mahasabha they all ought to be proud of 
this organisation It did not he m tfie mouth of Mr, Suhiawaidy to say that there 
was no public opinion m favour of this measure. If theie was a hill to which Mr. 
Basu could give his unqualified support it was this. Eveiyone knew Mr. Suhra- 
waidy s piofessod dislike foi turning thiag.s into commmial issue but this was 
absolutely a piece of oyewash. He had been doing this as long as Mr. Basu was 
here biff ho did not know for how many years, Mr. Basu compared Mr, Surhawardy 
to the South Amerioan lizard which wallowed in the miro but spat out venom 
against all who oame near. 

The motion for ciroulation of tlio bill was then put to the House and doolared 
lost, but a poll being demanded by Maulavt Ahul Quasem the House divided and 
the motion was rejected by 68 votes to 17. Kazi Imdadul Huq, Maulavi Abdua 
Samad, Nawab Musharraf Hoasein^ Dr. N. G. Sen Gupta and Mr. Santtaekhare- 
amr Boy remained neutral. 

Baba Kahetra Nath Singh by an amendment sought to provide that the sentence 
of whipping should be awarded pubholy. The amendment was lost A few other 
the Hwse*^ been quickly disposed of the Bengal Whipping BUI was passed by 

Teb Bengal Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Mmioipal Amend. Sill moved by Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy was 
next taken into consideration. The clauses of the measure woie being di&oussod 
when the Oounoil adjourned till the 24th. 

Financial Statement por 1936-37 

24tl». FEBRUARY :-Ia presenting the Budget for 1936-37, the Hon’ble Sir John 
Woodhmd, Finance Member to the Government of Bengal, referred to the growing 
defioitB in the provincial Budget since 1929-30 until the assigaraent m 1934-35 of 
the ;ate axpor-t duty to the^ Province and said that though Bengal had not yet 
attained the desirable position of a balanced budget, still there was a definite im- 
[irovemont m the financial position of the Bengal Government 

“Our financial position since 1934-35 was one of the utmost gravity ; it is true 
to say that it is now much less grave, but it is equally true to say that it is still 
far from sahsfaotory. The standard in Bengal is ouo of the lowest in India : and 
our hnanoml position will not bel satisfactory until funds are avadable for a oousiddr- 
able improvement in that standard of expenditure, until, as 1 have so r’epeatedly 
satd, we have obtained an equitable fluanoial settlement which will reader pcteai^le 
^ development 'of the more benefixfial actiyitles of Government beyond the preiehfc 
inadequate standard.^ 

The toM reytnne receipts for, lBfe-36 were placed in the 'budget' estimates at Rs. 
11 orpres lakh^^ Abooirdiftg reyleed . estu&tes the figure is 

Rs, crores m increase el RSr and half lakhs. Taking 
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both, reveaua and capital receipts together, the revised estimates provide for a 
total revenue of Es. 13 crores and 28 and a half lakhs. 

On the expendituie side the anticipations aie that the total expenditure on 
revenue and capital account ■will be Rs. 12 crores and 33 and three-fourth lakhs, 
which is 7 and a half lakhs less than the budget figure. Theie is a resultant not 
deficit of 5 lakhs, which will be met out of the opening balanee. 

The position for 1936-37 is estimated as follows 
Total receipts Rs. 12 crores and 48 and half lakhs. 

Total expenditure— Rs. 13 crores 
Deficit— Rs, 51 and thiee-fourth lakhs. 

Of this deficit, Es 12 and a half lakhs will he met out of the opening balance 
and Rs. 39 and one-fourth lakhs will ho covered by an overdraft from the Govorn- 
ment of India. 

Provision of Rs. 2 lakhs has been made in the budget estimates for the construc- 
tion of a Central Jail at Dam Dam. The total cost of the scheme will be Es, 10 
and one-fourth lakhs. 

^ Under “Capital heads” the biggest expenditure is that of Es, 12,98,000 for repair- 
ing and recommending the Anderson Weir at the head of the Damodar Onnal system, 


Moron Dbivino RESTEioxroisr to Nox-Bbnqalebs 
26lh, FEBRUARY The Council deliberated over a resolntion to-day recommending 
to the Government that no professional license for drivingimotor cars in Bengal should 
he granted to anyone who is not a Bengalee. 

In the absence of Mr. K. G. Ray Ckowdhury who gave notice of the resolution, 
Mr, N. jf. Sasu with the permission of the President moved it. 

The^ time limit being reached no decision could be arrived at with regard to the 
resolution. As no other day was allotted for tho consideration of non-official resolutions 
during the session, the resolution was taken as being ‘talked ont.’ 

1 resolution Mr. N, K, Basu said that he knew that the resolution 

nad attracted a good deal of attention both inside and outside the House. He also 
knew of the many hard things that had been said about the proposals embodied in 
tne resolution. It was known to everybody that the question of unemplovmout 
tne young men of the proviuoo was very acute and Government nad boon 
alive to tbe situation for sometime past, Mr. Basu was sure that members of the 
House would lemember that three or four years ago the Hon’ble Minister in ohargo 
of ACTicultuie and Industries called a confereuoa of all the members of the House 
suggest moans for combating this peril. Cf the several members 
ir yho attended that conference and made certain proposals one was 

, European group in the House. His suggestion was 
mat motor and motor driving formed a very good avenue for young men of Bengal 
ana Government ^ould grant opportunities to them for being trained as motor 
Government coma not at that time take up the suggestion. Mr. 
biasu was sure that motor driving would form a very good avenue of employmont 
The number of motor cars, continued Mr. Basu, motor 
lonies in ^e province was very very laige. From a symposium 
in the “Statesman’^ it appeared that tho latest 
pS rJJLfS’ I®™?® “ province were respectively 3609, 3671 and 

lomr Clearly show how many openings as taxi drivers and 

n .province. As for private oars, not owner driven, 

£n professional driving lioonses had 

Oalontta, If a good portion of these could be assured to the sons of 
ploTif ^ooid go a long way to the solution of tbe unem- 

s«^6,ostod, the speaker went on, that this resolution 
Stude and I’K Suggested that it was a question of 

K , ^ farther_sugg_estjon was also to the effect that if people 


sZ/STtK^^ irresoStirn tTS7oT& 

fn fi,-,?! Lirf province ; on the contrary, the underlying idea was 

ReiiSTn thopUds of young me? in Bengal! ^ ® 

svmtiathv debate Sir Robert Retd sail that the Government were in 

pSem B^it tifo fqmulated to. fight the unemployment 

pioBiera. mt tbe resoIuUon would not achieve the ohjeot whioh was in view. 
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There were a number of practical difflcnlhes in putting the resolutioa into effect 
The Government therefoie could not aooopt it. He infoimod the House that no 
disoiimmation was made in other provinces in the matter of granting licenses 
Referring to section 298 of the Government of India Act, Su Robeit said that 
although the rosolntion would not produce any legislation it would go against the 
the spirit of the measure. 


Bengal Medical' Amend Bill 

27tli FEBRUARY r-The Council dealt with half a dozen non-official bills to-day 
within the brief space of 90 mmutes One of them was rejected, another passed, 
two referred to Select Committees and two simply introduced 

Mv. Mtikunda Behan Midlieh moved that the Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill, 
1936, be roferMa to a select committee. The Ihll s the Bengal 

Medical Act TI of 1014 by adding the following piovlso to section 17 of the Act 
whmh “poyided that the Local Goyernment may, after consulting the Council of 
Medical Registiation, peimit the registration of (a) any person who shall furnish to 
the Registiar, proof that ha is possessed of a medical degioo, diploma, or oerlifioate 
of any medical institution approved by the Qounoil other than those clesoribed in the 
Schedule, and is suoh as was practising m the Western (modem scientific sy.stem of 
Allopathro) medicine, before the enforcement of Bengal Medical Act VI of 1914 , and 
^52 shall. famish to the Registrar proof that he came out sucoossfully 

after obtaining proper training from any medical institution approved by tho Council 
of Medical Registiation, and has joined the medical profession bofoie the euforooment 
of the present amendment.” 

Oovormont, the Some il/m&er opposed tho principle of tho 
Bill. Mr. MuIIick a motion for reforonco of tho Bill to a select committee was rojoo- 
tea by 41 against ,34 votes. '* 

Caiouiia Munioipaii Amendment? Bills 

Tho Council passed without mnoh discussion tho Bill put forward by Dr. Naresk 

iQoa”£^?i, amend tho Calcutta Municipid Act of 

192.) with respect to rule 1 in schedule VI of the Act. ^ 

Mx. Nare'^m Kumar BasidB Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 1935 was ra- 

at giving the principal officers of the 
m lutiS*^ freedom from ne&oss interfOTenoo 

Erpfammg the attitude of the Government towards the Bill, Sir Be/o« 

Government did not propose to express any opinion with re- 
^/^overnment would like to decide their lines of 
wtion m the Select Committee or afterwards. 

Other Noh-ofmoial Bills 

C^^SltoS mf KiVftta “ au, Si 

General Discussion op the Budget 

28th, FEBRUARY. Ip-General discussion on the Budget Estimates for 1936-37 
Criticising the Budget Dr. Nareah Qhandra Sen-Q-upta compared, 
die budget under various heads m 1932-S3 with that of 1936-37. Br. Sen-Gunta 
jpmtM out^hkt the Transferred department had been systematically starved while 
^e Reserved department had been pampered. In 1938-83 expenditure under the 
lead Boiioe was B crores, 19 lakhs. It wont on moroasing until they had in the year 

30 lakhs. Under the head Jails in the 
1 ® flxp&miitare was 40 lakhs whereas in the present year it had mouur 

,i» tov4A.lakhs, The Kxuenditure on general administration had hkewise increased, 

©dueatioa, Dr. San-Gupta pointed out that while 
being starved, the 
i't, bdaa reopimg a far different treatment. 

Mueatlwi Act which was passed a 
few years- aigo: wopd^i,,^pi;e,iih;fe f^iwi; grant to toe Undversity of Calcutta had 
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S°h which the speaker ooall pot tat tlosoribo 

them bave been spared tbe ruination ^hat hid oom^vL 

■nrT.?r.i, « ® Qoveinment revenues had been enhanced by about two ororas nf Tnnp>A53 
SSuS^ to the speaker, should have been devoted to the work of rura?^re- 

ss'lSlSSSa tl 

» Tarthis/l 


PtodSiata 5 th W ^r? •? >i»« rtoS 

bean stiU a dead^otter. Mm^ely LSI | fU dnfS^ to Industr es Act had 
probta, A tew other momberf spoto led thrHSc”SomMd ail tta IpdltS”*® 

refeS “Te"^SSSr il ao*^ J^4L^;. 

?£r.Trwrpo«o 

I^cently discovered that ilore istef revenue. It had been 

distilling illicit liquor. He requested Sir John £ number of factories for 
I'svenue the Government had lost on aooonn/ of thesoflTe 

whether that matter had been fairly iaTCLeatod h i?® enquired 

from the new taxation measures hM nrSff ^be proceeds 

had thus been seriously affeotod, The^^^ffdo^waerr^n 

tion were not oontributino- much in thlf rlLI^nf® ^be rural popida- 

claimed that the whole of tlTe S eiport datv ISf f Thompson 

should be allocated to the provinciaf oxoheaue?^ ITa^ f® 
of Bengal s debts to the Governmont of i i ^ ui^mad an adjustment 

Mestoii Award. If thS Lf To? don? been due to the iiquitcus 
Centre and other provinces which t roadiustment between the 

during all these years. enjnymg unfair advantages over Bengal 

facts and _%ures, ®tr. 


sfeite irus"®ta& !,***“,“* “■>« % ‘l»« 

;iriii™r34!f rigj sraicas 

s;j^ » = S, 

eport duty pd a sliare of the inoome'^S3®*'Sf?’ bf the .jute:, 

« W1« tac ttat Sir ,.ota 
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Otio but Mf. Basu’s gnevaaoe was that Sir Joha had not taken the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council into oonfidenoe. The province, continued Mr Basil, was a moribund one • 
hut the speaker asked what step they had taken to revivify the patient before’ 
making it over to the admmistratois of the new constitution. It was no 
use saying that under the new constitution Bengal would be handed over 
to popular lepresentatives. Ha did not want to see the tiansition of Bengal’s blood 
into other provinces, eiastent or non-emsteut. Bengal’s money was not to be 
tieated as money of everyone except of Bengal If Bengal was to live she must 
have the money which rightfully was due to her. 

Mr, S M. JBose pointed out that Assam and the thiee new provinces created 
after the Simon Commission Report would to a largo extent be financed by subven- 
tion from the Eederation. All these subventions would necessarily mean that a 
great deal of the proceeds of the income tax and of the jute duty would be absorbed 
for the purpose leaving but little to be given to Bengal. These deficit piovmoes 
were bound to ask for a High Court aud a Umveisity and if the Federal Govern- 
ment made them more grants for the purpose it would mean that the legitimato 
share of Bengal to a largo portion of income tax and its claim to the whole of the 
mte duty would not bo paid. That was a very leal danger. The admitted claims of 
Bengal m respect of jute export duty and a largo share of income tax should be 
strongly pressed upon the authorities and the people of Bengal 

Replying to the debate, Sir John Woodhead^ Finance Member, repudiated the 
criticism put forward by certain members that the civil administration in Bengal 
was top-heavy and that the Govornment wore lavish on the well-paid appointments 
hut were niggardly in tho caso of their menial staff. Ho pointed out that in the 
year 1934-35 the actual pay of the former amounted to only rupees thirteen lakhs 
and a quarter while expenditure undei tiio head Establishment reached tho figure of 
seventy-seven and a half lakhs of rupees Moreover, oxpoaditui'o under that head 
was far less than it was in the year 1929-30 which was the pre-dopxessiou year. 
Refeiring to the charge iovolled by somo members that although the Primary 
Education Act had bean passed years ago it had not bean onforced, Sir John said 
that the enforcement of the Act meant inoreasod taxation. The Government had 
spent several thousands of rupees for the introduction of Primary Education 
Government expected that it would be possible to introduce the Act when additional 
taxation involved in the Act could bo imposed Explaining the guostion of educa- 
tion on the Reserved side he said that the budget estimates on that head did not 
only include European aud Anglo-Indian Education but also that among the people 
in excluded areas and in industrial aud reformatory schools. Theie was a provision 
on that head for 30 lakhs in the next year’s budget but of that sum only 10 lakhs 
would be devoted to educate Europeans and Anglo-Indians. On the other hand, 
education on the Transferred side had not been starved : there has been au 
increased provision of one lakh of rupees on that account. 

Replying to Mr. Thompson’s enqtuiry why the estimates for 1936-37 under the 
head “land revenue” were less by ten lakhs than the revised estimates for 3936-36 
Sir John pointed out that during tho last two years the Govornment had been 
collecting a very large amount of arreais. The collections in the Khas Mahals were 
90 lakhs of rupees this year. Before tho depression set in the Government never 
collected more titan 66 lakhs of rupees. Sir John did not know how long the 
collections would continue in that manner, but in view of the fact that they had 
collected during the last two years very large sums of arrears aud also in view of 
the fact they were faced with partial failure of crops in Western Bengal the 
Government had thought it wise to reduce the estimate by ten lakhs below the 
figures of this year. 

Speaking on the excise revenue the Hon’blef Member observed that he was much 
wonied about it. It showed signs of recovery as they would like to see, The 
Government, however, hoped that the excise revenue would increase later on. 
Porhlps the first effect of any improvement in prices was relleoted on land revenue 
and later^ on the excise. Owing to distress in western Bengal the revenne , tliid 
|a»w^'4onsiderabJ^ As regards the partioular case to which Mr, TjAnaSi. 
tiai was sub jndioe and they could not talk about a c^e' 

a eburt of law. But Pir Jofin would, be correct in Saying' wt Sd 'fir 
US 'tWCddA,waf “ooneeined it, was 'not Idmiv that the Govewmeht ,Matost‘tauoh 
reymwlvWl^feYenua .1^^^ mi^t ' have been decreased lVas In afi: probability the 
OUsfomS.,«M:*r^^h0wevOT fte opnoern of .the. Government. 

of Bengal \lj||^:]^oyid 0 d .ih«e money than in the 
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last year for tlie extension of the Central Detective Department, The Department 
had been oreated^ with a view to meeting the danger of illicit distillation. As 
regards increase in receipts from Electricity duty, Sir John said that although there 
had been an increase it would be extremely difficult for Mm to say what the 
expected revenue would be. Perhaps they had been too conservative! It mi«’ht 
yield more revenue than was anticipated. wuswvaoiYe. ui- miom: 

Speaking on the future constitution of the province, Sir John said that after all 
the day whoa the new oonstitutiou would be 
budget was not of such importanoo as the budget of the 
1 important that the mombers of the Council 
t£>S l equitable financial settlement for 

constitution. Mr. N K. Basu had twitted him for not taking 

Mrf T^? h®s °iZ 

E“bo1y tow wLtTwi* ® ““““o. 

This finished the Budget discussion and the Council adjournod till the 9tli, 

Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill 

S'® amendments to the Bengal Water Fvacinth 
Bill, W36 that were moved by the non-official members in the Con .An 

tte Bill as reported by the Select Oommlltee wS pSeed Without T dSms 

Commissioner, informed the House tliat 
the Bill would ■drtually work under the reformed constitution 

members expressed the apprehension that unless something wa^ donA htr 
the Government to keep their own waters such as mighty rivers bils 
of the pest, not only the object of the measure would bo frStkod S ful 

working of it a lot of injustice and hardship would be done to the ag^icu h?r in 
the shape of punishment for offences for which they were ifot ripoLE ^ 
Speaking in course of the final passage of the bill Nmnnh bt 

oongratulST^the memberi Tii 

and said that the measure was oue of the most urgent and needS InMaS 
would have a salutory effect on the economic condiSon of Me counMy^ ^ ^ 

Objeoi’s and Reasons of the Bim 

Ma“lM ift“iS*ved ta oltaty tto'’Ck Sf « 

Outtaok, that under certain conditions ^ water hyacinth could be 
by concerted popMar efforts under the direotSs of a ffistrictS 

MttriotrK?! ^^ab-divTsffiVof^Eiridpur^i^^ 

Bengal. It had been established that the people in Sted diMiSts ®f 

the water hyacinth in a district as to allow itto be cSolIed with 

°“7ASST**r*” **“* bS -ns S to™d * Toluutay 

®'‘ failure, to remove or destroy water hvaolnth. failnm +n 
of trees or shrubs for the purpose of A- |>i'a»ohes 

hyacinth, removal or of dai^e of ®V foSsIwiiaSer/for 
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not exceeding two liundied rupees or m default to imprisonment not exeodmg 
two months 

The Council at this stage adjourned till the 13th instant 


VowNQ ON Budobi Demands 

13tli MARCH i—A lively discussion, although rather of an academic nature, on 
the moiits and dements of the Permanent Sottlemont, occupied for moie than 2 
hours and a half the attention of the mombors of the Council when it mot to-day 
to consider the Budget grants of the Government of Bengal for 1936-37. 

Both the opponents and protagonists of the system went to the extremes, the 
foimer deolaiing it a curse on the country while tho latter characterised it as an un- 
mitigated blessing. 

Condemning the Settlement as a curse upon the country, Mr. J. L. Bamrjee re- 
marked that It had Impoveiished the Government as urell as the people. 

On the other hand, Mr. Barat Kumar Roy pointed out that tho Permanent Settle- 
ment had vastly helped the development of agricultural resources of Bengal. 

At the end, however, Sir JS. L. Mitter diew tho attention of the House that a gieat 
deal of its time had been taken up by a discussion which was absolutely besides tho 
point at issue. 

Ths debate aiose out of a cut motion put forward by Maulvi TamizuMin Khan. 


14t!». MARCH .—The Council granted in tote to-day the demands for grants 
under the head Land Revenue, Excise and Stamps All tho cut motions to those 
demands that were put forward were either withdrawn by their movers or lost without 
division. 

The Hon’hle Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy moved that a sum of Rs. 17, 75, (XX) be 
granted for expenditure under tho head Excise. In making the demand Sir Bijoy 
referred to tho mcreasod activities in lire city and outsido of gangsters in manu- 
facturing illicit liquor and smuggling excisable articles. Suggesting the creation of 
a Oentrfl Department for carrying on an Intensive and co-ormnated campaign 
throughout the province he announced in the house a scheme which the Government 
has formed of reorganising the staff to cope with tho Increasing offences. 

Several cut motions having been defeated or withdrawn, the entire demand of the 
Minister was acceded to. 

On a motion by the Hon’blo Sir John Wt^dhmd. the House granted a sum of 
Es. 5,21,000 for expenditure under the head Stamps. The Council then adjourned 
till the 16th. 


i&th. MARCH The House aoooded in tote to-day to the demand for grant of Rs. 

8.36.000 under tiia head Eoresis, Rs. 18,78,000 under the head Registration and Rs. 

8.000 under the head Scheduled taxes. 

Mr. Khawaja Sahabuddin, Member in charge of Irrigation, in course of his 
speech, informed the House that Government was taking all necessary steps to bring 
the Bengal Development Act into operation. Referring to the proposed establish- 
mont of a Waterways Boaid under the Bengal Waterways Act of 1934, the Hon’ble 
Member said that the financial position of the province was preventing the forma- 
ton of the Boai’d. The House adjourned at this stage. 

TaAiNiNG ox Ditonos 

I7tli. MARCH '.—The arrangoments which the Government of Bengal have made 
for the ti'aining of dotenua in order to enable them to take up, when released, Useful 
and iudependent vocations were explained by the Hon’ble Sir Rotert Raid in the 
Council to-day. The Council acceded to the demands for grant under ihe heads feip- 
tpa, and Interest on other obligations. 

Sw Robet t Re d moved that a sum of Rs. 1,10,61,000 he granted for toendftare 
under the head (leneiai A4midst?ation. La moving the demand for grant [Shf Rdbert 
Roid xeferied to the scheme for itraining the detenus. The general idea tmdM^g 
the scheme he Said was to r give a-oarefully seleoted nmnber of d,et«tets bdirse' 
of trami^ which fit thorn, .to 'Stand 'Oh ‘their, lep' in life afterward^ 
time as His I&eellenoy the- Goterajor . in one' Ms' Bpeeches" indiciteL thit* -iie 
scheme for the benefit of 'a linnted , ntoheif of/ toncsons^mteM' evenfeattv lead to- the 
benefit of the whole prOvlnde^ 
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Four unite, pioceeded. Sir Eoboit, had been, opened for indusfiial tinmmg ami one 
for agiioultural training The mdustiios seleoted were Pottoiy, Cutlery, Umbrella- 
malang and Brass metalling work. In eaoh of these industnus flftauu men woie 
receiving training At the agricultural centre at present twenty-live persons were 
working The woik in the agrioultnral oentie covered about ‘450 bighas of land. 
In connection with indnstual oonties a dopot was being opened for providing raw 
materials, the idea being that raw materials should be made available at a much lower 
rate. His Evoellanoy had hinted, the Home Member continued, that it was hoped that 
when these young men had finished »thoir tiammg they would bo able to woik on 
co-operative lines. These eenlies weie virtually run in the way of a boarding house 
with minimum restnotiou and such freedom as was consistent with the safety of tiro 
State. The first batch that was sent to the centre had to bo very oaiefully selected 
before they could be sent there Unfortunately from one of the ‘camps one dotenuo 
absconded at dawn and rt was only sometime afterwards when he was run down that he 
was found not in Bengal but m another province That showed that the detonus wore no! 
so innocent as some people would have the Government to believe Piucoedmg, Sir 
Kobert said that some of the detenus selected had to be sent back because they wore 
not confronting to the rules of the centies while some others resumed their old 
activities There had been some among the detenus who did not like that sort of 
training It was no use keeping those people in training and the Government had 
filled np the present vacancies and the results had been distinctly liopeful. 
Sir Robert informed the House that arrangements had been made to open six more 
industrial centres which would absorb another ninety men under instruction. The 
Government would open another agricultural centre which would havo under instruc- 
tion as many as 45 men. The results were far from discouraging and besides the 
keenness which these young men had already shown the Government owed a great 
deal to Mr S. N Roy who had worked it out and to Mr S. C. Miiter, Deputy 
Director of Industries, who had thrown himself into the task with good enthusrasm 
in order to malre it a success. 


Midnapur Routi Mabchis 


18th. MARCH —With a view to raising a discussion on the route marches bf 
troops in the various districts of Bengal, Mr P Baner^es moved to-day that the demany 
of Rs. 12,000 under the head Executive Council be reduced by Es. 100. Speaking id 
support of his motion, Mr. Banerjee referred to certain instances in the distriot on 
Midnapore where, it was alleged, several persons had been maltreated by the soldiers 
and compelled to salute the Umon Jack. Route marches had also been carried on in 
the district of laridpur, , Mr. Baner^eo also alleged that the inhabitants had to hold 
receptions to the soldiers and provide articles of consumption to them. Those 
marches^ according to the speaker, wore held in localities whieh were politically 


Supporting the motion, Mr. N. K. Bose said that he possessed no personal know- 
ledge of the incidents to which Mr. Banerjee had referred But his statements 
deprye strict examination and a swift remedy if possible. Rrooeeding, Mr. Basu 
submitted that the stones related by Mr P. Banerjee did smack of something liko 
an action taken on the people of Midnapore for participating in the last Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement and protesting gainst the establishment of Union Boards there. The 
people, said Mr. Basu, had enough of official ratioance in matters of Midnapore and 
PwWic men like Mr. J. N. Basu and Mr. kmmndm 
Nath Ohatterme, to that place. This hush-hush policy had got to cease. This matter 
of roiite marches and incidents at Midnapore were fit subiects for immediate attention 
from the Government and the speaker hoped that the Government would not shirk its 

Huty m tii&t 3*0sp6o1#*i 

Replying Sty No6er# Reid expressed his surprise that none of the other xopre- 
sentativas of Midnapore m the Oouncil had come forward to represent tho grievances 
to which Mr. Banerme had referred. The Hon’ble Member had absolute faith m 
J!j+i i. of Midnapore and he was completely 

satisfied that '^at Mr. Carter had stated with regard to the ineidents was true. He 
ajrehable man on tte spot The Government, oontinmod 
^ oompolRng.fflhyoae to salute the Union Jao^. Bat, in 

j®’ fo which Mr. Banoinoe had referred, that man deliboialoly 
insulted the flag and soldiers could not broot that, The motion was lost ^ 

cuwfv^il 1 .Pfovafiing in the Calcutta Corporation, patfci- 

culariy in tho matter of Muslim appointment, and for stressing on the necessity 0| 
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annointmoiit of a Committee to enquire into the affaiis of the Calcutta Corporation, 
'£ 1 . If 8. Snhrazoafdy moved that the demand of Es C4,OOO uad6r tt0head--~- 
¥inisteis-Pav of Mmistoi ±01 Local Self-goveinmout— bo reduced by Lp. 100. 

Ml F y Guha expressed suipiiso that Mi. E S. Smhawardv, the Swarajist 
leader 'and the fust Muslim Deputy Mayor should come with folded hands and 
bended knees before the Government piaymg humbly to xntorleie in the affairs of 
the Coipoiation of Calcutta. The admmistiation of the body mav 01 may not have 
been conducted on right lines but the Govoinmont had little justihoation to interfere 

mto^tho^mattei^^^^^^ motion was lost without division and the House adjourned. 


19th MARCH The Eon’ bla Sir Robert Retd^ Home Member, declared that the 
Government of Bengal did not contemplate at present a goaorai release of detenus. 
It would bo an unwise stop, said 8ir Robert, and the Government would not bo doing 
its dutj to the province if they did so. 

The Council acceded to the demand of Es. 73,40,000 foi expenditure under the 
head Administration of Justice The House loso when the demand for grant for 
Jails and Convict Settlements was being oonsidored. 


20th, MARCH i—Tho Council sanctioned to-day Rs 42,08,000, the entire demand for 
grant foi expenditure under tho head— Jails and Convict Settlements. 

Moving the demand for grant under tho head i’olioe, Sii Roheit Reid indicated 
the possibility of a ludnotiou in tho Polioo foicu of the country Tho House then 
adjourned till 23rd. 


23rd, MARCH :-~Tho Council sanctioned in toto tho demands made by the 
Govoiument under tho heads Police, Ports and Pilotage and Sciontifio dopaitmonts, 
tho respeotiyo amounts being Ks 2,12,01,000 Rs. 3,60,000 and Es. 26,000 

After tho demand for grant under the Head Education fReseived) amounting Rs. 
10,06,000 iras passed, the House took up the consideration of grant for expenditure 
for Muoatiott (Transfer rod}. 

Budget deficit was advanced as a plea by the Education MinisUr-t in moving for 
Ba, 1, 10,47, (X)0 Education grant for the inability of the Government to undertake a 
revision of the financial arrangomonts arrived at with the Calcutta University in 1932. 

Tho Govornmenl, however, are prepared to examine the question of ‘Varsity’s 
increased receipts (paitioularly in. Fee Funds) and would bo prepaied not to stand on 
the strict terms of the linanoial airangements of 1932, assured the Minister. 

Announcing revision of service rules to have more Muslims in the Education 
servioo, the Minister said that they do not intend to appoint any Mussalman, who 
IS not fully qualified and oompotont in eveiy way. 

The Mimstor announcod that a system of college extension lectures with a view 
to improve Die work of mufussil collegos would he introduced from next year, and 
the Oovornment wished to introduce a scheme of adult education m villages through 
theshb-inspeotorate staff. 

The Rs. 2 lakh Rural Development Grant has onahled Government to organise 
hbraiios m 108 villages, 80 play-grounds in viEages and play-grounds with sporting 
requisites in 151 schools and o3 ^noultnral farms attached to sonools. , , , 

'Ihe eventual aim of his Department, -said the Minister, was to secure the establish- 
ment of a good H. E. School for girls at each district headquarters and of a good M. E. 
School for girls in each sub-dmsional headquarters. A Boaid of 'Women’s Education 
will be appointed in tho coming financial year to advise Government on its future 
polloy, Necessary fund has been budgetteu and appointment of a special omoer is 
?^S 0 ' contetaplated. 

'24th* MARCH Allegations against the University of Calcutta that disregard of 
MuffinAPags and sentiments were shown by that body m the propaiation of text 
Molfeirbyllea a subjoot for an animated and piotraotod debate in tho Council to-day. 
The. enfire demand amounting to Rs, 1,10, 47, OCX) was acceded to by the House, 

” 3509 ^ wjhen ills demand for grant under the head “Medical” was being 


HonlWe Pmsad 8ingh Royi Minister for Local 

BiPIf^meat, p<p5W,,o,ut tiat- the menaoe to .Oaleuiia from Anopheles Ludlowi 
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liad not disappeared and uttered a warning to the local bodies conoerncd that if they 
did not agree to make contiibations towards the controlling meafeuies it might bo 
found necessary for the safety of Calcutta for the Govornmont to undeitalc legisla- 
tion for Gompolling them to make such contiibutions 

The Council sanctioned the demands for giant under the heads Public Health and 
Agriculture and then adjomned. 

26ih. MA RCH — The Council concluded to-day the consideration of grants for the 
year 1936-37. 

It sanctioned the entire demand for grants for expenditure under the heads 
Industries, Miscellaneous Depaitmonts, Cml Works, Famine relief, Supeiannuatioii 
allowances and Pensions and Continued value of pensions not chaiged to revenue, 
Stationeiy and Punting and Depreciation (Kcseived) for Goveinmont presses, 
Miscellaneous, Loans and advances and Expenditure in England, the luspGotivo sums 
gianted being Es. 13,87,000, Es. 4,19,000, Es 95,76,000, Rs. Es 2000,00 Ks. 82,. 13,000, 
Es 19,40,000, Es. 18,53,000, Es, 20,05,000 anclRs. 7,50,000. The Council then adjourned 

27th. MARCH — The Council sanctioned supnlemonturv giants for 19.')6-3G of 
Rs .35,000, Es. 1,40,000 and Es 3,1U,0W demanded under the lespeotivc heads Ports 
and Pilotage, Famine Relief and Loans and Advances 

Bek&ai. Non-Aoeicult Lands Assess Bill 

The Hon’ble Sir Brojendmlal 3htter introduced the Bengal Non-agiicultuial 
Lands Assessment Bill, 1936 which was designed to piovide for the adequate assess- 
ment of land 1 avenue or rent of certain lands not used for agricultural purposes. 

The Bill was roferiod to a Select Committee consisting of fourteen mombors, 
with instiuotions to submit tbeir report as soon as possible 

In explaining the aims and objects of the measure, Bir Biojendia observed that 
though the Bengal Regulation vXI of 1822 gave sulScient authority for the settle- 
ment of revenue, the ReguUtiou did not specihealiy distinguish between agricultural 
lands and non-agncultural lands. Fuithorrnore, the Regulation contemplated tho 
adjustment of relationship between landlord and tenant at the time of settlement of 
the revenue with the object of equalising tho public burdens. 

Under the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, the speaker pioceedod, though settlomont- 
of fan rent was provided for in agricultural lands, non-agiicultural lands were speoir 
floaliy excluded from tire operation of the sections dealing with settlement of fais 
rent. It had been found with tho growth of towns that lands originally leased a 
agricultural holdings had wholly oi partly coasod io bo used for agnoultural purposes. 
In order to secure the proper revenue on such lands without interfering with con- 
tracts made between parties, which, m so far as the rent was conoornca, could not 
legally extend beyond the terms of the settlement made by the Government, it was 
desirable to make clear provisions for tho assessment of revenue on such lands and 
to make such assessments legally binding on tho Government’s direct tenants oithor 
in a Government estate or in an estate held ‘Khas’ on aooount of recusancy of the 
propnetors. Theie had been numorons cases, where, on account of failure of the 
tenant to agree under the law of contract to the terms o£ored by tho Government, 
costly litigation had ensued with the ejectment of tho tenant as tho ultimate i esult. 
It was intended, conolnded Sir Brojendra, that this Bill should provide a moans of 
seeming the proper assessment on such lands without undue inteiferonee with tho 
liberty of contract. 


Benoal Local Sele-Govt. Amend. Bill 

SOiii. MARCH The Council referred to a Select Committee the Bongal Local 
Self-Government (Amendment) Bill introduoed by the Hon’ble Sir Bej'oy Frosad Bimh 
Ropt Minister for Local Self-Government. 

In the statement of objects and reasons of the Local Self-Government (Amondmout) 
Bill it was laid down, that with the gradual establishment of union boards over the 
greater pait of the province it has for some tmo boea felt that local boards in their 
present form and with their present powers are more or less a superfluity. Under 
the Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885 local boards have no oorpoiato exis- 
tence, but only derive^ their powers and duties as agents of the district board. The 
question of the abolition of the local boards has been under the consideration of 
Government from time to time since 1922. 
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The piesent Bill which has been fiamed after a careful consideration of the view's 
of the local officeis and ohaiimen of district boards piovides that the Local Govern- 
ment may with the consent of tlio district board conceinod abolish the local board 
m any area within the distiiot. It is proposed that where a local boaid has been 
abolished the members of distiict boards from that atoa should bo elected by per- 
sons having qaahlicatious similar to those of union board electors under section 7 
of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, who may have their names enrolled 
on the electoral roll of tho district. It is also proposed that m areas where local 
boards have been abolished persons qualified to vote at a district board election shall 
be eligible to stand as candidates for election as members of district boards 

As the adoption of the system of diroot election will involve a substantial increase 
m the cost of election to district boaids, it is proposed to extend tho term of office 
of members of district boaids from four to five yeais. 

When a local Board has boon abolished la -any area, all its powers and duties 
control, over union boards conferred by the 
formed by tf e dfstric^Toar^^^^ taken ovei and exeicisod or per- 

Tho amendments pi oposod to be made in the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 
m the Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1886. 
in moving that the bill bo I’eferi ed to a Select Committee consisting of seventeen 
lenort as soon as possible,* Btjop said that tho 
1 mh “'if l^oards had been ponding before the Government and 
tho public since 1922, The Ministry of Sir Surendianath Banorieo considoied this 
question but did not come to any final conclusion. Since then the mattei was 
reiorrea on seveial occasions to the divisional commissioners, district officers and 
Maionty of them snppoitod abolihon but as regards tho 
methoa of election theio wore considoiablo divergence of opinion. Govexnment had 
caiofully weighed the argnmonls both for and against tho inoposal and considered 
moir aavaiitages and disadvantages and liad come to tho conclusion that the local 
boards had outlived their utility. 

Mauivi Abul Quasm movod by way of amendment that tho bill be circulated 
for the pwpose of eliciting public opiuion thereon before 25tli. June In moving the 
amendment Moulvi Abnl Quasom said tho Local Boards had existed in Bengal since 
aI served a definite purpose. The statement 

of the Hon bio Mimster ,that there was a strong public opinion in favour of the 
Abolition of,^ those institutions was, m tho opinion of the spoalcer, not perfectly correct. 
1 uWio opinion wm not in favour of their abolition. Higher Government officials and 
chairmen of the pistriot Boards had boon consulted on the question of the abolition 
of the local boards but, Moulvi Abul Quasom submitted, that the chairmen had only 
given out their individual opimou and not the opinion of the Boards which they 
diu leprMent, The taison de'etre of the abolition of tho local boards, the speaker 
procoedod, was the establishment of Uuion Boards thioughout the province But Union 
Boards liad not yet been established in all parts of Bengal Ho if it was a fact then 
the time for the abolition had not yet arrived 

js '^1 Gwpfo, speaking m support of the motion, observed that something 

or tno nature of reform should have been undertaken long ago At present the local 
boards, he admitted, were not serving any useful puiposo not because they were 
their resources were limited and oompletelv at tho meicv of 


- , 7 — — —J ease of smaller distxiots Ihe existence of one 

local board with requisite resouroes and authority would obviate the necessity for 
the existenoo of a Bistrioi Board. 

i debate Btr Btjoy Prosad said that tho question of tho abolition 

ox Icoal beards had been befoio the public since 1922. Uistuct Boards and local 
bO'OTS had, boon consulted. The chamnen of tlio District Boards who met at tho 



useful purpose, 

pressod to division was declared lost by 63 to 12 votes. 
I prorogmd. 
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ProceediDgs of the Council 

Budget Sessicm — Bombay^ — 17th, February to 20th. March ”36 

The Budget Session of tio Bombay Logislativo Oounoil commoaoed ia Bombay oa 
tlie l7th. Febituaigr 1036 aad adjourned, after passing the following resolution touch- 
ing the death of King Goorgo Y : 

“This Council places on record its great sorrow on the death of King George, 
Bmperor of India, and its deep and sincere sympathy with King Edward Vlfl, Emper- 
or of India and Her graoions Majesty Queen Mary in their great loss and do tender 
His Majesty loyal homage,” 

8tr Bohert BelU Leader of the Rouse, moved the above resolution and leaders of 
the various groups and the President associated themselves with the sentiments ex- 
pr^sed in the resolution. Tho House passed the resolution, all standing. 

CoxTON Ginninh Pbov. Act Amend. Bill 
'• tTih. HEERUAKY J— -The CounoU to-day passed the third reading of the Bill 
the Cotton Qinisiag Provisions Aot of 1925. 

A rfteeing of the Ginners* . Association hold at Hyderabad, Sind, on the 16th. Keb. to 
oOnsjpieiLW.<>fcteiGi^ and Pressing Bill passed a resolution deciding not to enter 
lor the new crop- hapas. The contracts are usually entered into to 
have started. The meeting was of opinion that the 

conipdfei®' hw td legislate on the «nbj 0 oi was the Sind Legislative Assembly which 
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was to come into being shoitly The recommendations of the Select Committee, ac- 
cording to the views of the meeting, weie more reactionary and created greater 
handicaps from the point of view of ginners. 

Gambling Aot Amend. Bill 

ISth. FEBRUARY —The Council to-day passed the second and thud readings of 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Pievention of Gambling Act of 1887, as iccommonded 
by the Select Committee Mi Saklatzoala., Bombay Millownei’ lepiosontativo, movocl 
an amendment, seeking to restrict the poweis of the police The amemlmont was sup- 
ported by some Members. The mover of the amendment, howevei, withdrew tho same 
on tho assuiance by the Home Membei that the powers given by the Act will be used 
only for the purpose of prevention of gambling and would not be misused 
Dt. Police Act Amend. Bill 

20tli. FEBRUARY —The Couuoil to-day passed the thud reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay District Police Act 1890, which empowois the Distnct Magisli ate of 
Ahmedabad to extern peisons not born within Ahinedabad municipal limits, and who 
have beea convicted moie than twice of offences punishable under tho Indian 1 euai 
Code Sections 13, 16 and 17. 

Bobstal School Amend. Bill 

The Council also passed the Bill to amend the Bombay Boistal School Act, 1929, 
which empowers the Government to detain olfendeis m other Piovmces in Borstal 
Schools of the Bombay Presidency and send Borstal inmates from this Province to 
schools elsewhere. 

CoxTON Ginning & Pressing Factohies Act 

21#t FEBRUARY .—The Council passed the third reading of the Bill to amend 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act The object of the Bill was to stop cer- 
tain malpractices m the cotton trade, i.e., adulterating cotton, watering of cotton, etc, 
Dx. Police Aox Amend. Bill 

The Council next passed the third reading of the Bill to amend tho Bombay Dis- 
trict Police Act of 18a0. 

Boesial School Amend. Bill 

The Council also passed a Bill to amend the Bombay Borstal Schools Act of 1929, 
and then adjourned. 

The Governor’s Address 

24th. FEBRUARY '—His Excellency the Governor of Bombay addressed the 
Council to-day. In the course of his addressj^the Governor referred to tho sad demise 
of Emg George and the separation of Sind. He said : — 

“As you know, Parliament has requested His Maj'esty to pass an Order in Oounoil 
under which Smd will be separated from Bombay in a few weeks’ time. In order 
that the necessary arrangements may be completed and be in working order by the 
time that the reformed Provincial Constitution is introduced, and in order that the 
new province may become an autonomous province simultaneously with all other 
Governors’ Province in India, it is proposed that an interim separate provincial 
administration should be set up in Sind during the interval between its separation from 
this Presidency and the inanguration of the new Pioviucial Constitution. The Order 
in Council under Section 289 (2) of the Government of India Aot 1935, giving an 
outline of the form of Government during the period of transition has been published 
already, and, if it receives the royal Asseut in tho near future, Sind will become a 
Governor’s Province on the 1st April, 1936. I am aware that this draft has evoJfced 
criticisms in the public and iu the Press both in Smd and in the Presidency proper. 

I am sure yon do not expect me to give a reply to these criticisms. I may, ho^eYer, 
tell yon this, that there seems to be considerable misapprehension as to me soopo of 
the Order m Oounoil, and, as I have stated already, it is a means to an end and not 
the end itself. Its obj’eot is merely to prepare Sind for Provincial Autonomy. 

“This will, therefore, be the last session of this House at which the honourable 
members from Sind will attend, and I think it is only proper that I should take this 
opportunity of biddmg them farewell. From me and my .Government there is no 
thing but good wishes for the new Sind and its people. The cotmeotion of Smd with 
the Presidency of Bombay dates from 1843, and although fts oilMal relationship of 
24 
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the Piesidency piopei with Smd may cease, mamoiies of their long historic connec- 
tion wili not fade. Foi my part 1 assured you, the repiesentatives of Smd in this 
House, in my last yeai’s address to this House, and I assure you again to-day, that 
I will always continue to take tho same inteiest in the welfare of the new province 
as at pi eseiit ” 

The Governoi then made a snivey of the progiess of the Presidency duimg the 
past jear, which, lie noted with satisfaction, was on the whole fiee fiom disturbances 
duo to communal feeling “With the one exception of the outbreak in Kaiachi ovei 
the funeial of a condemned muideier, the gieat communities have lived in compa- 
rative peace and ordeilmess, and I hope that the spirit of mutual tolerance will con- 
tinue and glow stionger." 

Dealing with the coming year, His Excellency said “As regards the general 
eSeot of the separation of Smd on the financial position of the Piesidency, it cannot 
he denied that separation will bimg a weloome easing of Bombay’s financial position 
This matter will be dealt with in detail by the hoaomahlo Fmanco Member It will, 
however, not bo out of place if I letor briefly to the betteiment xesulting from tho 
separation of its utilisation A yeai ago a budget was placed bofoie you which had 
a tiuQ revenue dofioit of 29 lakhs Prom the White Book dealing with tho Presi- 
dency’s financial position m the eurieut year, it will he seen that the revised 
estimates show an actual deficit of Rs 53 lakhs after removing extiaoidinary items 
of revenue and expendituio The benefits aiismg fiom the sopaiation of Smd and 
the favourable conveision, last November, of tho Development Loan, will, after 
clearing tho reonrient revenue deficit, leave a maigm of 45 lakhs which has been 
utilised on the items specified in the Intioduotoiy Note to the Budget Blue Book, 

“Among these items the first is the cost or the Motoi Vehicles Tax Bill which 
this House passed at its last session This valuable measuro, which I was very 
glad to soQ placed peimanoiitly, upon tho Statute Book, will lemove an important 
handicap upon tho development of long distance motor transport by the abolition of 
all tolls except Municipal tolls and it will present a considerable benefit to agiioul- 
turists by the abolition of all Provincial and Distiict Local Board tolls upon bullock 
carts, Both of these measures should bring to tho primary producer, a larger share 
of the prices at which his goods are ultimately sold. Tho Act has thrown a perma- 
nent burden upon the Provincial revenues of Rs. 9 lakhs due to the abolition of 
tolls on bullock carts and a temporary burden for one year of Rs. 6 lakhs in rebates 
of the new taxation admissible in respect of carls of which the registrations would 
otherwise have remained m force for some months of tho next year 

“Next in importance comes the additional educational piovision of Rs. 7 lakhs. 
In the retrenchment campaigns of 1931 and 1932, Government weie compelled to 
reduce the grants to local bodies for pnmary education Rs. G and a half lakhs 
were restored m 1993-34, and Government are glad to he in a position to make 
additional provision for primary and secondary education in next year’s budget 
amounting to a further Rs, 6 and a half lakhs, together with a grant of half a lairh 
for the Indian Women’s University. This grant is to the Shumati Nathibai Damodar 
Thackersy Indian Women’s University, towaids the purchase of a plot of land on 
Queen’s Road m Bombay The plot of land which is required for tho constiuotion of 
a building for tho college and offices of tho University is the property of Hhe 
Government of India, who have been requested to sell it to the University at a 
concession rate. In view of tiro great public importance both from the political and 
social point oi view of furthering the cause of women’s education in this country, 
my Government have decided to ask you to give a grant-in-ard towards the purohase 
of the plot equal to ono-third of the cost subject to a maximum of Bs, 60,000 and 
have requested the Government of India to make a similar grant. 

“There is one other item in the Edaoational Budget to which I would draw 
particular attention, and that is tho provision of half a lakh for the vocational 
training of middle class unemployed. Government are fully alive to the importance 
of this question and are now proposing to embark on a further step in connection 
therewith. Government will do what it oan to solve this almost insoluble problem, ^ 
though I fed that its full solution must rest lately with those who dirot^thb' 
higher edueatiott of this Presidency, parfetoularly the university authorities, oomteeh 
re-orientation of social thought and customs whioh will widen memeM Of 
aottvlw to wMoh educated young men will devote themselves. ' " 

“‘imdilfejibors may have been disappointed that we have been able to 
th& HohseConlf the Bombay Budget and not the Budget of Sepatatad unis is ' 

toe Inevifeble wuH, of feeMOonsMutional poslidon, whtoh is tl|at,.to^ separaHon takes 
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place from April 1 next, the provincial revenues of 1936-37 with, which this House 
will he concerned will be those of Bombay excluding Sind, and it would be iincousti- 
tutional for it now to pass votes authorising expenditure in the next year from 
revenues which are likely thou to bo the revenues of another province. There are, 
however, various legislative measures before the House which will be of great 
importance to Sind even after separation. Wo hope, therefore, that honourable 
members from Sind, will play their full part in thi.s, which is likely to bo their 
last session as members of the Bombay joint family. 

"Honourable Members will see that next year’s Budget has been framod on the 
assumption that they will agree to extend the life of the present Fiiianee Act. I 
should like to make it clear to the House that the |>assiug of this measure is of 
vital importance to the Prosidoucy’s fluauces. I shall not attempt to make any sug- 
gestion as to which provisions it will bo necessary to omit or curtail if the Finance 
Act is not passed, beyond indioating that, whatever heads Government agree to cut, 
the cuts will certainly be unpopular. I feel confidout that this contingency will not 
arise. This Prosidency, despite the handicap of the inerpiitablo sottlomeiit of 1920, 
has done its best to pursue the path of sound fiaanco. Despite the didicultios which 
followed from that unsound setUoraent, which were much increased by the slump 
in prices, it has accepted the hardships which have been required to_ balance its 
budget. At the present time a financial enquiry is in progress, from which we hope 
that a more equitabio settlement will emerge. 1 and my Govornment feel that, in 
view of the dotormination which Bombay has shown in. the past to balance its bud- 
get, they have a strong oaso to present. Renewal of tho Finance Act in this session 
is not only necessary if the Presidency’s finances are to continue on sound lines, but 
it is an important part of the case whioliT and ray Government are pressing at the present 
time. We have every oonfidonce that every party in this House will realise the importance 
of full co-operation at this juncture. At the same time while counting upon your sup- 
port in this matter, I do not desire to raise false hopes. You are aware that the 
new reforms, combined with tho separation of Burma. Orissa and Sind, will impose 
froj?h burdens upon the Central revonuos, so that while we hope that the new set- 
tlomont will lie very much fairer to Bombay than that of 1026, it is wise only to 
expect that tho benefit will accrue gradually and in the course of time. Wo nope 
for some benefit in tho iramodiato future, but it should not bo assumed that the 
immediate benefit will be largo. 

“1 do not propose to speak to-day about tho coming reforms as they affect the 
Prosidoncy proper as t will be addressing you again before their introduction, I 
will content myself with saying that active jireparatioiis are being made to ensure 
that we in this Presidency are ready for this groat change when the moment comes.” 

Financial Statbmeki fob 1936-37 

After tho Governor’s spoooli, the Finance Member, Mr. Cooper^ introduced tho Budget. 

’ In the course of his spooch, he dwelt on the injustice done to tho Province by the Meston 
Financial Settlement and the Government of Bombay had made a strong plea to the 
Otto Niemoyer Oommitto to accord equitabio treatment to Bombay by revision of 
tho Meston settlement. 

Tho Budget estimates for* tho year 1936-37 disclose a small surplus of Es. 41,000. 
Tho revenue receipts for tho year 1936-37, according to estimates aro Es. 12,03,58,000. 
E.xpendituro dobitabla to revenuo is Rs. 12,03,17,003, leaving a surplus balance of 
Rs, 41,000, Bombay will be better off on account of tho separation of Sind by 
Rs. 76 lakhs. The bottermont from conversion of tho Dovelopmaut Doan will be Rs, 22 
lakhs, and the revenue deficit of the cnrrenl year Rs. 63,00,000, 

Mr. (7. G. Frek^y tho Finance Secretary to the Government of Bombay, in the 
course of an introductory note o-xplaining the Budget proposals and estimates, says 

The Bombay Budget for 1936-37 has been framed provisionally on the assumption 
that the proposals of His Majesty’s Government in the Draft Government of India 
(Oonstitutiou of Sind) Order 1036 now under consideration by Parliament will be 
approved and will take affect from the 1st April 1936, If that order does not receive 

S roval, or if it is approved with amendments which have financial implication in 
ition to the Bombay Prosidency, it will become necessary to submit supplementary 
budget proposals in the light of the Parliamentary decision. 

The accounts figures of 1934-35 and tho Budget estimates of the year are for the 
Bombay Presidency including Sind, and there are no official figures for the separate 
areas of Bombay excluding Sind. Careful analysis of the figures has been made and 
the expenditure of Bombay (excluding Sind) in 1934-35 and 19S5-36, as accurately sB 
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it can be ascertained, lias been shown under all heads excepting the debt heads, 
which aiB dealt with in the next paragiaph 

The financial piovisious for the separation of Smd from the Presidency of 
Bombay arc stated in the second schedole to the Draft Order -m-Council, which has 
been published in the Press It may be convenient if its mam provisions are 
biielly summarised All permanent assets will be the property of the province in 
which they are situated and outstanding debt linked with the assets will pass with 
them. Bombay Development debt will remain with Bombay. Barrage debt will pass 
to Smd, save that the debt of Nasiiabad Section wilt be taken over by the Govern- 
ment of India, and debt borrowed for pensionary charges will be divided between 
the aieas on the same basis as other pensionary liabilities, which is that the liability 
for pensions earned before the date of separation and for loan moneys applied to 
meet pensionary chaiges, including pension commutations, will be divided in the 
jiropoitions in which the revenues of the Bombay Presidency including Sind have 
been collected in the two areas The adjustment will throw an additional burden 
of B lakhs on next year’s Bombay budget, as 34 lakhs of barrage borrowings foi 
pensionary chaiges will lemam with Bombay Outstanding debt which is not con- 
nected with permanent assets will bo similarly allocated The reason for allocation 
on this basis is that pensionary chaiges and unallocated debt are at present the 
joint responsibility of the Piesidency including Smd, their annual costs are a bui’den 
upon the two aieas in proportion to the revenues whioh are collected in those areas. 
Aoooiduigly those responsibilities have been divided in the revenue ratio which, 
from an ’analysis of revenues ovei the ten years 1922-23 to 1931-32 has been 
ascertained to be 15 per cent colloctod in Sind and 85 per cent collected in the 
Bombay Presidency excluding Smd The balance in the Famine Relief Fund will be 
divided on the same basis The outstanding oiedit of the provisional loans and 
Advance Account will pass to the areas m which the borioweis reside, together with 
equal amounts of debt to the Government of India outstanding against that account. 
Loans savings will be allocated according to the purposes for which they were 
borrowed. Substantial quantities of unissued stoies of any class will be divided m 
proportion to the indents of the two years over the past three years. The balance 
at credit of the Road Development Fund will he divided m such a way that, after 
taking account of expendituie in the two areas, Smd will receive one-quarter of the 
total credits received by the Presidency up to the time of separation 

The closing balance of the Presidency, including Sind, at the end of the current 
year has been estimated at Rs. 1,51,70 lakhs. The opening balance of Bombay 
(excluding Smd) is estimated at Rs. 69,91 lakhs The levenue budget estimates of 
Bombay for next year aie as follows . revenue receipts Rs. 12,03,68 lakhs ; expendi- 
ture debitable to revenue Rs. 12,03,17 lakhs ; leaving a revenue surplus of Es. 0,4X 
lakhs. These estimates take account of the renewal of the Finance Act, 1932, of 
which it IS estimated that the revenue in Bombay, excluding Smd) amounts to about 
Es. 20 lakhs 

The betleiment to Bombay from Smd separation was estimated in the Irving- 
Harris report at 97 lakhs, on the basis of the figures of the three years 1927-28 
to 1929-30, and by the Smd Conference of 1932 at 79 lakhs. Part of the Irving- 
Harris estimate has been absorbed by the subsequent fall m revenue receipts. A 
recent analysis of the figures of 1935-36 indicates that the deficit of the sub-province 
of Bind m the current year is about Es 85 laklis of whioh Rs. 9 lakhs of expendi- 
ture of Smd canals was financed fiom the Famine Fimd excess, a source which will 
no longer be available. As on Apiil 1, 1936 the fund will stand at its st^utory 
minimum of Rs 63 lakhs and there are no appreciable further recoveries expected 
of jnist famine expenditure The betterment available from Smd separation may 
therefore bo estimated at about Rs. 76 lakhs to which may be added Rs, 22 lakhs 
betterment from the development loan conversion. On the other hand, as has heen 
shown m the introductory note to the White Book on the current year’s revised 
estimates, the liuo revenue deficit of tho cuirent year amounts to Rs. 53 Mbs, 
Es, 8 lakhs of increased receipts in 1936-37 under the principal heads of revenue 
are balanced by three lakhs mado up of two items which woie utilised in 1935-36 
and will not he available in 19.16-37. namely, two lakhs of famine fund excess 
and’ one lakh saving from the pay out for one month. 

Gmebal Drsoussioir of BtroauE 

26IE., FEBRUARY The Oounoil discussed to-day the Budget proposals. Mr. if, B, 
CKAraohi) moved an adjournment of the House to discuss a matter of urgent 
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public importance, namely, “the conduct of Government 

copies of, and present to the Council, the budget estimates for Smd 

volving many new items of expenditure and changes of far-reaching charactm, and 

thus depriving the Council of its legal and constitutional right to discuss the Budget 

proposals and the new changes sought to be introduced.’’ . 

Mr. Oazdar pointed out that there was no legal difficulty m allowing thejuesent 
Council to discuss the Sind Budget proposals and the Government by 
opportunity to the Council to discuss the Budget proposals had depripd the House 
and its members of their right. He saw no ground, despite the 
issued by British Parliament on which Government could deprive the House ot its 
right to discuss and pass Budget proposals. Government s failure to them to 

discuss the Budget proposals was all the more regrettable, because when bind was 
separated, there would he only an Advisory Counoil, which had no power to ^oje on 
the proposals. He had an apprehension that separated Smd would have a top-heavy 
administration and members of tlie Advisory Oounoil would be helpless.^ 

Several other members joined Mr. Gazdar m criticising and condomning the uovoin- 
mont’s failure to discuss Sind Budget proposals. • , 4 

Tho Home Member, who was tho last speaker of the day, mamtamod that the 
Bombay Government had no reason to bring the Budpts of tho two Provinces, and as 
far as Sind was concerned, whatever the Bombay Governraent inigbt do, thoy weie 
not bound to abide by those conditions. The motion was thus talked out. , . , 
During tho general discussion of the Budget members launched a general attack on 
Government’s failure to reduce taxation. 

26tl>. FEBRUARY The Council devoted the whole day to the general discussion 
of tlie budget proposals. Members generally congratulated the Bombay Government and 
its Finance^ Member on the bold stand they had tahou 

revision of the Mestou Settlement, which had done immense harm to the ® 

finances. They, however, pointed out that commercial and industrial inteiests s^uld 
have been consulted by the Government before they, submitted their 
the Niomeyer Committee. Mr. Angadi strongly criticised the Government s educational 
policy and urged that more money should be spent on primary education. 

29lh FEBRUARY The Oounoil passed to-day the third reading of the Bill to amend 
the Bombay Finance Act, 1932. An- amendment suggesting reduction of levy of electri- 
city duty from six pies to three pies, was thrown out after heated debate. The Council 
also concluded general disscussion on the budget . 

Yotino on Budoei Demands 

4th, MARCH The Counoil to-day after a heated debate, threw put a out motion 
of Es. 1,000 moved by Mr. Arehekar regarding the grants to Local Boards for pri- 
mary education by 63 to 19 votes. _ 

In the course of tho debate members complained of the frequent transfer 01 
teachers under Local Boards and criticised the inieotion of the poison of communahsm 
in the administration of School Boards, They demanded the restoration, of the out 
in the salary of primary school teachers. „ _ ,*•• • 1 x, u,j « 

Roplving to the debate, Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambh, Minister for Education, 
pointed out that the grant of Es. 6>khs for the current year for primary education 
would reduce the cut to less than eight per cent. , 

Debate was also raised on the question of registration of medical practitioners 
with the Bombay Medical Oounoil, when Sir B. D. Bell, Home Member, made a 
demand for grant of Rs. 10,000 under “Medical Eeseryed,” 

Hr. M. H. Gilder stressed the need to raise .the minimum qualiftoations for licentiate 
candidates as in other JProvinoes. . -x- 

Dr. Vad (Bombay University) complained that those who were not citizens com- 
peted with Indian medical praotitionors, while Indians were not allowed to practise 
in foreign countries. Thus there was no reoiprooity. _ ,, 

The ffo 7 ne Member, in reply, stated that m Great Britain there were 1500 ladians 
practising. As to the question of prohibiting unregistered practitioners, he said that 
we issue was a large one and oven in Great Hritain, it had not been slovod folly, 

Tlxe out motion was withdrawn. , . i.v • j 

Members oritiolsed the Government^ of Bombay for surrendering the ri^t of 
appointing the Surgeon-Generid, in reply to which Sir Shah Nawaz Khaa Hhatto 
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pointed out that the Government did not suirendei the light, but it was taken away by 
the Secretary of State and the Bombay Government has afioady protested without avail 

11th. MARCH —The Administiation of Pnbho Health department was subieoted 
to critioism by non-offioial Members of the Oonnoil to-day. Di Qihler asked why 
there should be two members of the Indian Medical Service in the Ualfkins Institute 
instead of one Membei only as agreed to by the Seorotaiv of State foi India He 
wanted different varieties " of vaccines should bo manufactured there and supplied 
free to local bodies to combat epidemics instead of looking forward to the London 
institute of Tropical Medicine and Germany foi guidance 

Mr K H. Kripalam^ Seorelaiy on behalf of the Government said that tho 
Government was contemplating vaccines Begaidmg the appointment of two I. M S. 
men in the institute he said that according to the Devolution Riile.s, senior 1, M. S 
men must he piovided somewheie and therefore the Government necessarily provided 
for this moumbent. 

13ih MARCH ’—The fact that no scheme to relieve unemployment among.st the 
educated middle class has been evolved by the Govorumont was subjected to severe 
oiitioism by non-ofBcial membeis m tlie Council to-day 

Mr. L, B, Tair<<Be (Indian Merchants’ Chamber) urged Government to study how 
other Govoinments had tackled the unemployment pioblom. At present Government 
appeared too shy even to appioaoh the problem 

Ml. S, E. Prater^ a nominated non-official, stiussed the need of the Government 
for the establishment of an Employment Bureau. He asked tho Goveinment to 
closely study the Sapiu Committee ropoit on unemployment, which clearly shows 
that Provincial Governments can do a lot to leliovo unemployment The giowmg 
unemployment amongst the odneafcod middle classo-s was a positive danger, since it 
fertilised the field foi communism. The Govoinment’s measure against communism 
had little effect so long ns unemployment was allowed to contiiiuo He urged tho 
Government to grant loans for small mdustiics. 

16th. MARCH *—1116 Government were criticized by non-official members in the 
Coimoil to-day for lending then support to tho proviso ponalismg lightning stiikos 
in the Wages Payment Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly The deWte aioso over 
a out motion on a grant demanded by the Government 

Syed iMmmoar criticised the Goveinment’s failure to relieve distioss among 
industrial workers. While the land mortgage banks were establislied to lehevo 
indebtedness in the rural areas, he said, nothing had boon done lor the industrial worker. 

Mr i? Bakhate accused the Goveinmont of having been instrumental 
m passing Sir Ilomi Mody’s amendment in the Assembly which penalised lightning 
stakes, but he complained that the amendment did not doal with lightning look-oute 
by employers. Su Homy Mody’s amendment, which could not have boon passed but 
for tho Bombay Government’s pressure, was based on a wiong analogy, namoly, 
what was good for Bombay was good for the whole of India. There was no olomuufc 
of recipiopity m the proviso, and though it was supposed to deal with lightning 
strikes only it dealt with all stiikes The speakei expressed satisfaction at the work 
done by the Labour Office, which had published two important reports lately on the 
condition of work m printing presses and woik m hotels. His grievance was the 
absence of machinery to deal with major issues, such as wage outs, tho payment of 
wages, etc. 

The Home Member, justifying the Bombay Government’s action, said the proviso 
would prevent workmen from going on lightning strikes unnecessarily and without 
previous notice and a reasonable cause. As the result of the Fawcett Committee’s 
recommendation there was a standing older that the wages of those who stopped 
away without giving a fortnight’s notice and without sufficient cause was to be 
deducted at the discretion of the head of the department concerned. In the apjand- 
ment there was nothing new. The speaker assured the House that the Gov^m^at 
wonld see that this proviso was not harshly used. . ' , ' - , 

' EABEWiim 10 Sind Msimbbbs ; ' ■ ‘ 

20th. MARCH Impending changes in India’s oonbtitutioa Were drefeixed to in 
the Ootmeil to*-day when a non-official resoMion bidding farewell to toeihbers from^ 
Smd was passed;. Mr. G. 8^ ^^angoH OSAmira District) moved' Htat " Hhis Oonnoil, in 
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bidding farewell to raembeis fiom Smd on the occasion of the cioatiou of the Provinco 
of Smd, places on leuoid its legiet at the tirmmation of a long and harmonious 
association with them, its good wishes foi the future happiness and piospeiity of the 
new Piovince and its anpreciation of the valuable services rondoied to the Piesidenoy 
of Bombay by Hu GhuUm ilubsam Hidayatullah and Su Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
duimg thou tenuios of office” Mi Gangoh said that what stiuck him about the 
Smd Gioup was the united fiout they always pi o, seated in the Bouse. He paid a 
tubuto to Ml. H K Kupalani who will ocoupv the office of Chief Secietaiy m the 
new Province The greatest difficulcy in ludian adinimstiation, .said Mi Gangoli, was 
communalism but it could bo said of Sir Shah N.iwa] that there was not a tinge of 
it in his administration He had been both ies[)onsiblo and responsive. 

Various other membeis suppoiled the losolutiou. Su John Abei ci omhie (Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce), on behali of the Euiopean Gionp, associated himsoli whole- 
heaitedly with the resolution and with the lemaiks of tho pievions speakei “Smdhi 
mombeis,” he said, “have made an active and vuilo group” The House hoped that 
they would cauy as kind lecolleetions of the Bombay Council as the latter had of 
tho' Smd membeis The separation of Smd, he added, meanl to tho Euiopean Gioup 
the loss of one mombei m Mi J Hnmphiey who had lepiesented the Karachi 
Chambei of Commeioe foi a oonstdoiable number of years Ifo had helped the 
European Group very gieatly by his advice. 

Alter several other speeches by non-official members. Sii Robert Sell, leader of 
the House, in supporting tho lesolution said that within 12 days there would bo one of 
the first two moves in a .sories of constituiional and administrative changes which 
aio certain to go down in histoiy as some of the greatest ovonts of the twentieth 
century. On behalf of officials m tire Homse he wished to endorse tho remarks of 
members Not all officials on the Treasury Benches had served m Smd. But eyen 
those who had not seived in Hind woie aware of tho fact tliat those who started 
SOI vice 111 Smd had always great affection foi that Province although as they grew 
oldei m soivioo they peihmis preferied to oomo to the Presidency proper. Smd 
was the officials’ paradise The Sukkur Barrage was going to change not only tho 
face of Smd but the eutire problems of Smd. One did not know what would 
happen to Hindus who weio generally known as the majority community bu 
wlio would bo a minority m Smd Moslems, who wore now generally regarded 
as a mmonty community, would bo in a maionty m Smd. ’Whioh would oe the hap- 
pier of tho two communities in Smd lemamed to be seen. Ho hoped that Smd 
would solve tho communal problem for tho wJiolo of India Tho resolution was 
passed with aoclaraatiou. 

The Siion Assistants Bill 

The Shop Assisants’ Bill was then taken up and Mr, R. R. Bakhale, its author, 
moved that it be leforred to a Beloct Committeo. 

23rd MARCH Tho Council to-day ro)Qcted by 38 votes to 30 Mr. R R. 
Bakhale's motion to refer his Shop Assistants’ Bill to a Select Committeo. The Bill 
sought to prohibit tho employment of children below a oortam age in shops and limit 
tho number of hours of work of shop assistants 

8ir Robert Bell, Home Membei, opposing tho motion said that though ho accept- 
ed the genoi’al principle undorlymg the Bill, he thought it an impracticable measure. 
Ho believed that nothing useful would be done by referring it to select committee 
as the Bill could not be reshaped so as to make it a workable one Moreover, the cost 
of administering the pxovisions of the measure would bo veiy high. 

Pbesident to Become Minister 

Tho I'resident, Sir AK Mahamrmd Khan JDeklam, announced that he proposed to 
vacate the chair at 4 p, m. as he would shortly be taking over the duties of a 
Munster. S7,r Robert Bell, Leader of tho House, moved a resolution placing on record 
tlie Coaucil’s high appreciation of the valuable services of the Pi esident, Sir Robert 
m tho course of his speech referred to the dignity and impartiality of the Chair. 

Tho resolution was adopted unanimously, 

27tfe. MARCH The Council adopted a resolution 'placing on record its appre- 
eiation of and gratitude for the servioes of Lord Willrngdon first as Governor of 
Bombay and again as Ticeroy The resolution also wished the^Yiceroy and the 
Countess of Wiuingdon bon voyage. The couneil was then prorogued. 
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33. Koti Reddi, K. 

34. Krishniah Choudar-^ ^ ^ 

35. Krishnamurii, Rao Bahadur D. 

36. Ebishnaswami Ayyer, Diwan 
Bahadur Sib AmuAdi 

87. Krishnan Ayargal, 0. 

38. Ba3 Kumar Muthiah Ohectiar or 

CHEraiNAD 

39 Eai- Kumar of ViNKAiAami (Raja 
Tbuogoii Sartanonya Kumabbbishna 

TAUSaNDRULU ^^U) 

40 Kumarabwami Bedditab, toi Hon. 

DrwAN S. (Minkter) 


41. Kuppuswami Qiioudari, J 
42 Langley, W. K M „ , 

43. Madanaoopal Nayudu, -R. (Gounc%l 
Secretary) 

44. Maharaja of Parlakimbdi (Maha- 
raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
PATHi Narayana Deo, of Farlaki- 

MEDl), 

45. Maharaja of Venkatagibi (Lteuxb- 

NANT-COLONEL MaHARVTA BiR VELU- 

0011 Sri Govinda Krishna Yaohen- 
DRULU Varu, Panoiihazari Mansubh- 
DAB, OF Venkatagibi). 

46. Mahboob Ali Baig 

47. ManikkaVElu Nayakab 

48. Moidoo, Khan Bahadur T. M. 

49. Mose.s, P. 0 „ 

50 Muhammad Meeba Rayutt.ui, K. if. 

VS. „ T r 

51. Muniswami Pillai, Rao Sahib, I. I. 

52. Murugappa Chettiyar, Dwan Ba- 
hadur, A N M. 

53. Muthu Chbitiyae, Rao Bahadur 
P. C. 

54. Nachiyappa Gounder, K, A. 

55. Nadimuxhu Pillai, A. PI. H. V. 

56. Nan JAPP A, Rao Bahadur Subadar- 
Major S. A 

57. Narasa Reddi, T. 

58. Naeasimhaswami, Eao Saiot D. V. 

59. Narayanan NAMBrYAR,_V. P. 

60 Natesa Mudaliyar, Diwan Baiia- 
HADUR 0. (Deputy President). 

61. Obi Reddi, 0, 

62. Palat, R. M. r. t, 

63. Pannirselyam, The Hon, Rao Baha- 
dur A. T „ „ 

64. Paethasaraiih Ayyangar, 0. K. 

65. Patnaik Mahasayo, Sbiman M G 

66. Patro, Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. 

67 Pattabhiramayya, K. 

68. Pattagar of I’alayakotiai 

69. Pbddi Raju, P. 

70. POOICEB, B. 

71. pREMAYYA, G, R. 

72. Rajaqopala Pillai, P. V. 

73. Raja of Babbili (The Hon, Raja 
Srx Ravu Sib BwEiAOKALLAPAiin: 
Eamakbishna Ranga Rao Bahadur, 
OF Bobbili) (Minister). 

74. Raja of Khalikote (Raja Sra Rama- 
ohandba Marda Raja Deo of 

KHMiKOTl AND AIAOAOA), 
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75. Bajan The Hon Me P. T. 109. Srinivasan, Diwak Bahadur R. 

{Mtmstet) 110. Srieamulu, Q 

76 Bamaohandra Padayaohi P. K. 111. Stanes, P J. 

77 Bamaohandra Beddi, The Hon. 112 Subbaeayan, De. P. 

Me B (President) 113. SUBEAHMANYA BHATT, U 0. 

78 Eamakrishna Beddi, A. 114. Sdndara Bao Nayudu, T. 

79. Bamalxngam Ohettiyae, Diwan 115 Byed Tajuddin, Khan Sahjb 

Bahadur T. A. 116 ThangaXj, P M 

80. Bamalinqa Beddi, C. 117 Thomas, Daniel 

81. Bamamueti, Bao Sahib Pandit 118 Uzielli, H B 

Ganala 119 Vasudeva Pillai, V. G. 

82. Baman Menon, K. P 120 Vedachala Mudaliyar, Bao 

83 Bamaswami Ayyar, T S. Sahib M 

84. BAMASWAi-n Mudaliyar, V M 121. Venkataciiala Beddiyar, K. 0, M. 

85. Bameswara Bao, G. 123. Venkatarama Ayyar, K, R. 

86 Banganatha Mudaliyar, A. 123 Venkatareddi Nayudu, The 

87. Banganatha Mudaliyar, G. Hon. Bai Bahadur Sir K. 

88 Banganathan, N 134. Venugopal Nayudu, Bao Baha- 

89 Eangaswami Beddi, M B. dub B K. 

90 Eatnasabhapati Mudaliyar, 125. Wright, Sir William. 

Diwan Bahadur 0. S. 126 Yahya Ali, Khan Bahadur 

91. Ratnavblu Thbvar, P. 127 Yakub Hasan 

92. Beid, Douglas Muir 128. Zamindae op Bodinayakeanur 

93. Bukmani Lakshipathi, Mrs. A. (T V K. Kama Baja Pandia 

94. Bussell, T B Nayakar). 

95. Sahajanandam Swami, A. S. 129. Zamindae op Chemudu (Sri Vy- 

96. Sandana Gounder, I. rioherla Narayana Gajapati 

97. Schamnad, Khan Bahadur Baju) 

Mahmud 130. Zamindae of Kiklampudi (Sei 

98. Scott Beown, W. Baja Bavu Bamakrishna Ban- 

99. Sesha Beddi, Bao Bahadur B. P. ga Bao). 

100. Shetty, a. B. 131. Zamindae of Miezapueam (Mm- 

101. Simhachalam Pantalu, G. zafuram Baja alias Venkata- 

102. SiYA Baj, Bao Sahib N. eamayya Appa Bao). 

103. Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar, K. S. 132. N. Halasyam Ayyar 

104. Smith, J M 133. Krishnaswami Ayyar, Bao Ba- 

105. SOUNDARA Pandian, W. P. A. hadubSK. V. 

106. SouxER, The Hon. Sir Charles. 134. Erlam Smith, W 

107. Sreshta, M. 8 135. Subbiah Nayudu, Bao Bahadur 

ICB. Srinivasa Ayyangar, T. 0. B. 


Proceedings ol the Council 

Budget Session — Madras — 25th. February to 27th. March '36 

Got MtmiciPAL Aox Amen’d. Bill 

The Budget sessiou of the Madras Lemslative Council conmeuced at Madras on the 
2Sth. Fobmayy 1936. After formal busmass, the Ohief ^iniater presented a Bill to 
amend the Madras City Municipal Act. 

The BiE is modeEed on the Calcutta Corporation Aot and provides for exteuaion of 
franchise, creation of a Deputy Mayor and Aldermen, abolition of the nomination sys- 
tem with safeguards to seeuie adequate representalaoii of the minonties and special 
interests and also confers powers on the Corporation for slum clearance and 
control of noise in the city. 

Moxoe VMn:oLBSiTAJs:A.xioN Bill 

The Ohmf MinisUr next introduced the bEl to amend the Madras Motor TeMclea 
Taxation Act which is designed to tax those private Motor Tehioles which enter this 
Presidency from outside and use the Madras roads for a short time and go soot-free. 

The bifl was referred to a Select Oomnuttee 

25 
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Eenancial Statement fob 1936-37 

26th FEBRUARY The Hon Mr. Q T, BT Bracken, Einanoe Member, presented 
to-day the Madras Government budget foi 1936-37. Mr Biackensaid that so far as the 
revised estimates for 1935-36 were conceined, the year 1935 was a normal one. 
politically and economically Despite impiovement m market puces the provincial 
levonues continued to lag behind the economic lecoveiy while on the expenditure bide 
the progiess was normal The net lesnlt was a deficit of 32 lakhs. 

As regards the budget estimates for 1936-37, his geneial attitude was one of hesi- 
tant hope The grounds for this lay mainly in the impiovement in commodity prices. 
He said that the debt position was satisfactoiy The amount of unpioductive debt 
outstanding was comparatively small He pointed out that 1934-35 had closed with 
a surplus of 10.93 lakhs. The revised estimates for the curieut yeai showed a 
deficit of 31 69 lakhs which aftei adjustment foi the separation of Orissa would ho 
reduced to 9 91 lakhs, In the ouirent year the expenditure and revenue would just 
halanoe after providing for Pait II of the schemes chargeable to revenue 

Befoio oonoludmg, Mi. Biacken referred to the Niemeyer enguiiy and said : “Oui 
case rests mainly on the sound and prudential management of oui finances. "We cut 
our coat accoidmgto our cloth We have retrenched when letrenclimeiit was necessary 
We have taxed when taxation became necessaiy. When sdii Otto Niemeyer has to assess 
what IS most deserving of the piovmces, he will have to considei whethei the province 
of Madras which has always pursued the path of financial rectitude and has endea- 
voured to balance its budget is or is not the more deserving than the province which 
has left its budget unbalanced and hoped for a subvention fiom the Centre 

In recent years this province has sacrificed 69 laUis in toll revenue, and 55 lakhs 
m land revenue remissions, not to mention the fifteen lakhs due to postponement of 
resettlement. These saciificos have affected the finanoes of both the province and 
local bodies If the oonoossions were to continue and to bo extended, they must ex- 
plore alternative sources of taxation 

The Fmance Member said that m future the budget problem should be approached 
from a neiv angle by the new Government. They must first consider what expendi- 
ture was really necessary and adjust the taxation accordingly, by either inoi easing 
or decreasing the taxation or substituting one tax by another as it happened in Eng- 
land and as he thought would probably happen here. 

Gbnbbai. Discussion ob the Budoet 

28ili. FEBRUARY Tho general discussion on the Budget began to-day. Mr. T, A. 
BamaUngam Ohetty oongratmatod the Finance Member on presenting a balanced 
Budget, but complained that very large sums were being spent on capital expenditure 
He wanted land revenue to be made permanent at a ooitam figure, and hoped that 
the new Council would deal with the (juestion. 

8tr Wtlham Wright, leader of the Buiopeau group, also congratulated Mr. G, T. 
H. Bracken on lus first, and possibly last, Budget. It should be a matter of con- 
siderable gratification to him that as the last official Finance Member he had been 
able to maintain a prudent policy and hand over to the new Government the Fre- 
sidency’s finances in a sound condition. Referring to retrenchment, ha said that it 
must depend upon a proper standard of efficiency. 

Ml. Balasyam Iyer (Congress) could not congratulate the Finance Member, as the 
balanced Budget could not affoid comfort to anybody except the Government which 
had prepared it with considerablo trouble. 

29th. FEBRUARY —Almost all tho members who spoko to-day referred to the 
hopeless indebtedness of tho ryot and asked the Government to rofieve his distress. 
Mx Simhachala Pantulu, a membei representing one of the Northern Districts, 
charged the Government with “supreme indifference, masterly inactivity, and profouna 
igporanbe’h 

Tho Mayor of Madras stated that the finances of the piovince had been reduced 
to- such a state that they were handing over the Piovmce to the new Government 
in a position almost of bankruptoy. Regarding education, ho said the Government 
)haii, not succeeded in removing illiteracy fiom the Province to the extent it should 
have ddne* He oomplsined that the Government had done nothing to improve the 
exdStffil 1ildiJ®tries. 

Mr. Pillaii ex-Dirootor of Industries, stated** that technical education 

was kept m ®e background and oraph^ized the necessity for imparting it. 
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Mr Kolanda Reddy said that the Budget was uusatisfactoiy, and lofotrod to the 
liopoless indebtedness of the ryot On the eve of the reforms, Oovoinmonl wore mark- 
ing time without doing anything 

2nd MARCH — Mis LalsJmnpathi (Congress) sounded a note of warning that 
if the Govoinmont failed to bring about a ladical change m the policy an agrarian 
iGVolution and crisis would follow 

The Revenue Memhet aiinoiiTiced that m as much as tho Fmanoo Member proposed 
to have a compiohensive siiivoy of tho finances of the Presidency, the Government 
had decided not to introduce the Tohaceo Bill at piesoni. 

The Chief Minister stated that he realised that the rate of taxation on motor 
vehicles was high in the Presidency, hut unless they could find an alternative source 
of levenue ho could not hold out any hope of relief 

This finished the Budget discussion and the Council adjouiuod till March 13, 

DnniTB ON HraiuoND Repori 

llth. MARCH '—The proceedings of tho Council took a very lively turn to-day 
aftoi Ml 0 T II Blacken^ membor m charge of reforms, had moved that the 
report of tho Indian Delimitation Committee bo taken into consideration Two polls 
were taken, both resulting in a win for the Govoinment by laigo majorities. 
Ml Blacken at the outset regretted that the Government was unablo to 
jiUco copies of tho report m the hands of hen members as sufircieut copies had 
not been received Newspapers had published pretty fully the gists of the report 
and he thought tho hen. members were aware of the mam poinls to enable them 
to partioipatb m the discussion on tho recommendations of the committee Referring 
to the report he said that with duo respect to tho Hammond Committee, the reasons 
given by the ooramittoe for digeimg with tho recommendations of the local Govern- 
ment m the matter of single member constituenexos were, he said, unconvincing. 
He was afraid that the committee was undulv inlluenced by Bomb^ and thought 
what was good for Bombay was also good for Madras It was not so. xhe oommittoa 
also thought that public ojnnion m Madras was in favour of multi-member consti- 
tuonoies Mr Biacken said that tho Government did not attach much importance to 
the oommittoo’s rooommeudatious regarding University and Indian commerce as 
there was only one seat foi each. Mr. Biacken suggested that the dohato bo restricted 
to tho mam issues and votes bo taken thereupon. At tho eleventh hour, it was 
unhkoly that Pailiament would go into questions regarding individual seats or minor 
]) 0 ints. He adiled that in any voting tho Executive Councillors and tho official 
members would roraam neutral Tho result of tho debate would bo oahled to the 
f^eorotary of State to-day. 

Mr. Abdul Ilamid Khan moved an adjouinmont of tho discussion on tho ground 
that copies of tho report were not supplied to all members. 

Mr. Bracken.^ opposing, said that when tho question of the discussion of the 
lepoit was raised the other day, ho informed tho House that it might not bo 
possible to supply tho House with copies. If the debate was adjournod he was 
afraid it would bo too late. The Beoretaty of Btale know that the debate would bo 
taking place m the House to-day and was awaiting the result thereof. If the debate 
was to be of any use, it should not bo postponed. 

Di. tSuhharoyan and Mr, 0. R Rcdd% supported the adjournment motion. Tho 
poll resulted in the adjournment motion being lost by 65 votes against 16. Govern- 
ment mombors voting against it 

Dr, Bubbaroyan moved that no voting bo taken and the House should only express 
its opinion when the first of tho several amondmonts to Mr. Bracken’s motion was 
taken up for discussion 

The motion was lost by 03 votes to 19. 

The discussion then centred round tho question whether single or multi-member 
constituencies was most suitable for the Presidency, The opinion of the House was 
divided. SevDial members of the Justice Party favoured the former, while members 
of tho Opposition preferred multi- member constituencies. 

Mr, G, E. Meddi (Gongioss) considered that a multi-member constituency with 
tlie distributive .system was best. The cumulative system would aooentuate the 
mib-oommunal fooling and would do incalculable harm to the spirit of the Poona 
Pact. He added that the vast majority of people in (he presidency voted for a 
multi-member oonstituenoy as the only means of overcoming oommunalism. 
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Dr. Subbaroyan felt that the committee had carefully considered the question 
regarding single-member and multi-member constituencies and came to the conclu- 
sion that the latter was preferable 

Mr Braeken^ winding up the debate, said that the Hammond Committee sprang 
a surprise on the local Government by lecommending multi-member constituencies. 
Until Mr 0 R. Reddi analysed the view of the Congress he did not Imew what 
the Oongi ess view was on the matter He read in the papers that Mi Satyamurti, a 
leading member of the Congress, stood for single-member constituencies. 

The House earned by 53 votes to 24 the following amendment moved by Mr. 
Jppadurat Pillat (Justice) . 

“The delimitation of geneial constituencies by the Hammond Committee is opposed 
to the terms of reference of his Majesty’s Government which lay down that the 
constituencies should generally be single-member except where plural or multi- 
member constituonoies are absolutely necessary, that multi-member constituencies 
with cumulative voting will instead of diminishing or eliminating communal strife, 
accentuate the same while single-member constituencies aie best suited to achieve 
the object the Committee has in view , that the proposals of the Madias delimitation 
committee and the local Government are best suited for working the constitution on 
a party basis in this province and for the proper beneficial functioning of provincial 
autonomy, and that to help minorities winch is the object of the Hammond Com- 
mittee single non-tiansfeiable vote is pieferable to cumulative vote ; and that 
cumulative voting would geneially lead to the spoiling of voting papers -and a 
wastage of votes and on this giound alone single non-tiansfeiable vote is pieferable. 

House fob Madbas Lbcuslatuhe 

12ih MARCH Membeis of the Council to-day were considerably exercised 
over the design of the building that will accommodate the two houses of the new 
provincial legislature. 

Seveiely iiravidian, Swadeshi and Moghul were some of the suggestions made 
when the Finance Momber moved a recommendatory resolution on the subject. 

Mr. 0. T. R, Brachm, at the outset, explained that tempoxary accommodation 
would be found for the two houses in the present Couuoil Chamber and the Univer- 
sity Senate Building. , • 

The site under consideration was on the Manna and was known as Napior 
Battery The cost would approximaiely be Rs. 15,00,000. However, to proceed 
with the mattei immediately and to avoid undue delay, the main expenditure nece- 
ssary at piesent was for the appoiutment of a special architect . , . 

Mr C E. Reddy, who was for a severely Dravidian and swadeshi design, asked 
Mr Bracken to show “sufficient imaginative sympathy with the new forces that 
would bo in charge of the Government of the Presidency.” The design must con- 
form to public opinion and Dravidian art. He also urged the use of Indian materials. 
Other speakers urged that the architect’s post should only be advertised in India 
and desired improved accommodation for the Pi ess, women members, etc. A Moslem 
member suggested Moghul architectuie while Dr. Subbaroyau wautod the design to 
be thrown open to competition, 

Mr. Braekeii said that the Government had originally thought of holding a com- 
petition but this would have involved delay. Regarding Dravidian architecture, he 
was not sure what was meant by it All that he could say was that the building 
should be in keeping with neighbouring buildings and should bo woitby of me new 
legislature and the presidency The design would be placed in the library and would 
be accessible to members. Personally he was in sympathy with the idea of an 
oriental design, whether Dravidian or Moslem or any other. The motion was 
carried without division, 

Toxino on Budoex Demands 

13th, MARCH :~Voting on Budget demands commenced to-day. The Obunoil 
voted the entire demand under the head '■Land Revenue.’ The cut motion critioising 
the Goverameut’s land revenue policy was defeated by 48 votes to 26 The Revenm 
replying, strongly opposed the suggestion for salary outs in order to give 
ImfHier relief to the ryok. 

14tli„, MARCH :~The Oounoil passed to-day the entire Excise demand of Rs. 
30,95,100" we by the Minister for Excise, a out motion to^oritioisse the Excise pohoy 
of the Govemmeut haying beeh lost without a division. During the disoussion the 
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Opposition attacked the Government foi not undeitakmg large measnros of pioliibi- 
tion. It was pointed out that even when paitial prohibition was being tried, mea&nies 
adopted weie not given a reasonable chance of success 

fee Mmihter m liis reply said the Government had decided to increase feos on 
foreign liquor, which would yield an income of about two lakhs of rupees annually. 
Referring to prohibition, the Minister stated that any spectacular innovations at this 
time would not only be out of the qucfttion hut also out of place 

The Finance Meinber, answering a qirCBtiou logaiding the piogiamme of oloctions 
under the reformed constitution said that no communication had boen leceived as to 
the date on which the reforms would be inauguaratod. Ho added that no decision 
had yet been made as to when elections should take place under the new reforms, 

18th MARCH —During the discussion on a cut motion to reduce tiro allotment of 
the demand under head ‘Legislative Bodies — ^Reserved’, tho Finance Member in 
chaige of the Reforms informed the Council to day that it was luo^'umod 
that the new constitution would bo inauguiated with effect fiom April 1, 1937, and 
on this basis an electoial piogiamme was being arranged Ho tlioughi thaf it was 
not poshible to hold elections before Jannaiy next and m tho opinion of the Govnrri- 
mont the middle of February was not suitahlo for holding elections tJniil draft 
Orders in Gouucil, which the Government were expecting everyday, i elating to the 
Hammond Committee’s recommendations and genoial elections wexe published, it was 
not possible to say more about the elections 

The out motion having been withdrawn, the whole demand was voted. 

19th. MARCH Want of confidence in the Ministry was expressed by Mrs. 
Eukmani LaJcshmipati (Congress) by means of a cut motion to reduce the allotment 
of Rs 4,92,200 demanded by the Chief Minister under head ‘Ministers, civil secre- 
tariats and misoollaneous— transferred’, Tho speaker contended that the prosent 
Council was unrepresentative and the Ministry had no jiistifioation to continue to be 
in office any longer, having lost tho confidence of the electorate as was evidenced by 
the elections to the Assembly and local boards and the byo-oloctions to the Assembly 
and local boards and the bye-olections to the local Council. 

The Hon’ble Raia of Bohhtli^ replying, refuted tho various allegations made during 
the discussion. Tho Opposition in season and out of season demanded the muiisters* 
resignation whenever a byo-election was lost. If the Congress was serious and their 
advioe was to be aooeptod, they should implement their election pledges. The Chief 
Minister declared that rt was easy to make all sorts of allegations, but tho loal tost 
could be seen in the next elootions 

Refemng to his proposed visit to England, ho said that it was true that he 
had applied to the Governor on medical advice for permission to leave tho presidency 
for a short period. So far no orders had been received from the Governor and so 
he conld not enligliten the House on the subject, however, much he might like it 
Referring to the Reforms, ho said that speaking from his experience of the adminis- 
tration of the transferred departments placed in his charge, he could say that how- 
ever defective the Refoiras were, there was an advance on the present one. The 
cut motion was lost by 65 votes to 23. 

20tli MARCH '—The Council voted to-day tho entire demand of Rs. 3,24,99,800 under 
the head ‘secretariat and headquarters establishments, district administration and mis- 
cellaneous — Reserved”. The cut motions were being either rej’eoted, or withdrawn, 

Mrs Bukamani Lahshmipatt (Oongress;, “Whose out motion was rejected, 
oiiticising the repressive policy of the Government, said that India to-day was 
smarting under the repressive policy followed either by the provincial Governments 
or the central Government, though not in such a form as existed in Bengal. The 
local Government was trying to put down the activities of the Congress, an organi- 
sation which was the reprosentativo of the nation. Instead of trying to supfross 
the Congress and those agitators in the oountry who were being inoaroeratedi and 
put down as a danger to the sooietyj the Government should tiy to follow a oonoilla- 
tory policy by acceding to their legitimate demands. There should be mutual confi- 
dence between the Government and the governed. She condemned the Government’s 
action demanding the forfeiting of securities from oortain vernacular j'outnals. 

Referring to the police, she said that instead of doing their duty the police were 
tormenting and harassing the pooplo. She quoted an instance of a police officer 
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liaving loiigUy hancllod a prominent Congress worliei, but fmther reference to this 
incident was stopped as the Home Member, intervening, stated that the mattir was 
suh-mdiee 

Tho Home Member^ lefeirmg to the security demanded from the Ah:/j?rss, said 
that the securities weie demanded only when the limits had been clearly tiansgressed 
and the Government had always acted in consultation with thou legal advisers 

23rd MARCH —Dining the discussion on the Education demand to-day, somo 
members charged the Government with inactivity m enfoicmg the Champion scheme 
with effective and coercive measures while some others said that the scheme had 
been enforced to the detriment of ceitain commnmties. 

The MucaUon Mtmsier, replying, said that the Champion scheme was not of a 
revolutionary character. There was an enormous wastage of energy and money 
under the present system of elementary education To eliminate this wastage the 
scheme had boon placed before the public, from 19dO, and all inteiested in education 
nndeistood now the scheme fully well and it had gamed popnlai support. Continuing, 
he said that the Madias Piesideney was the flist in India in the percentage of hteiaoy 
He did not mean that everything in the matter of education had been done, Refeirmg 
to the demand for separate schools for the depressed classes, ho said that the Govern- 
mont were not in favour ot separate schools unless they were ahsolutoly necessary 
The latest report of the Driectoi of Public Insti notion showed that there was 8 per 
cent increase in the stiength of depressed class students ingeneial schools. 

The cut motion was withdrawn and the entire demand was voted 

The House also voted the demand of Es 7,54,600 under the head Education Re- 
served (European) without a out. 

Ml Abdul IJameed Kh an moved an adjouinmont of the House to dis'cu.ss the recent 
enhaiicement of the piovincial tax on motor buses from Rs 7-8 pei seat to Rs 8-32 
The mover pointed out that the enhancement would effect a laigo olass of people 
who were not m a position to bear it. 

The Ohtef Minister, replying to the debate, assured the House that lie would exa- 
mino the various points raised dnriug the discussion and if m actual woikuig they 
found the rates heavy it would be open to the Government to modify the rates. 

The motion was rejected. 

2Sil». MARCH The Government’s work in connexion with medical relief in 
Madras was desonbod by the Minister of Public Health during discussions on token 
motions m the Council to-day. The Council voted in full the demand lor grant under 
“mediome” made by the Minister of Public Health. 

Replying to the debate, the Minister said that in the matter of leprosy loliof it was 
a matter for gratification that work had been taken up m right eai nost by <hu Ouvoni 
mant, and good woik was being done under the Chief Lopro.sy Ofllooi. As loganls 
the complaint of maieiinacy of provision for treatment of tuboroulosis, the Miimstor 
said that the Government were prepared to oonstruot an up-to-date hospital on tlic 
Spur tank, but though estimates were prepared, the Corpoiation ohjoctod to the 
location of the hospital m that place Vauous proposals were ooiisidorod bv the 
Govorumenl, and the disagroemont of the Coiporation stood in the way of the 'Gov- 
ernment’s undoi taking building the hospital. The Governmont wore also oonsidoring 
the question of taking over tho sanitouura of Dr, 0 Mathu wJiich was intended for 
patients in the very early stages of tho disease, and which would provide for 40 
patient.s. 

Another complaint was that Rie Government were not very liberal in regard to 
subsidizing rural dispensaries 

The Minister promised that when financial conditions of the province improved 
more liberal subsidies would be extended to rural disponsaries than had been done 
during the past four years Recently a committee was appointed to go into tho 
anestion of extending the system of appointing honorary physicians and surgeons. On 
the reeommondations of the committee, the Government deeided that honoraiy offioejm 
could be appointed in hospitals and dispensaues cither in the city or m mofussils 
Where there was a daily average attendance of 100 or more patients. The Government 
w« also considering whether honorary officers working in hospitals could also be 
be Aw^to-work in educational institutions as honorary offioors, being paid only 
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Diuing the discussioa on tokea motions undor “Public Health Depaitmeat,” sever- 
al members pointed out that inadequate allotments had been made foi lural water 
supply and village communications 

The HoiTble the Rajah of Bobbth, (Jhief Mmistei, leplying, said that the grants had 
not been reduced, on the other hand they had been increased, lie assured the House 
that they were trying thoir best to provide as much as was possible under the present 
oiicumstanoes 

The Minister for Puhho Health said that the woiking of the Public Health De- 
partment was based on the principles enumerated by raembeis of the Council As 
regards anti-malaiial measures, the Minister said that the Government had sanction- 
ed a free supply ot 4,000 pounds of qiiinme for free distribution wiihin the Piosi- 
deny The Government weie coiisideiing proposals as to how best they could distribute 
quinine • furtlier They had sanctioned anti-malarial opeiahons at a cost of Es 50,000 
in a few selected areas 

The out motion was withdrawn and the grant was voted 

Tire AgiiculUrial Department came in for a good deal of criticism One of the 
members observed that the Department had done next to nothing, and giaduat 0 .s weie 
roaming about m search of employment 

Too Minister for Agiioulturc^ replying, said that -recently a simpler course had 
been instituted foi helping those who wished to tako to 4 'ncultar 0 so that after 
learning something in the College they could utilize their knowledge foi their own 
purpose. That course was introduced about three years ago ; it was fairly popular, 
and if it was found that theie was greatei demand for it, stops would be taken to 
give the necessary facilities in that dn ection. As regards the remark that the num- 
ber of applications for admission to the Agrioaltnral College had fallen, the Kimster 
said that it was due to the fact that the Government were not recruiting or employing 
graduates of that institute to the extent they had done hitheito. That was why there 
was unemployment among the graduates As regards the suggestion that they should 
he given lands so that they might use their knowledge to their own benefit and to 
the benefit of labourers, the Minister said that this was tried but none would come 
forward. Unfortunately their students, whether they came from the arts colleges 
or from technical college.?, had no inclination to go hack to villages, improve lands 
and make village life attractive If only their students could bung themselves 
to go back to the villages and utilize their knowledge and experience, it would be 
extremely useful from the viewpoint of the nation. That the y did not do so was 
rogiettahle. As regards the suggestion that tlie Department had done next to nothing, 
the Minister said that the statoment had no basis 

The out motion was withdrawn and the entiie grant under “agi ioulturo” voted, 

■t finance ifcw&er moved that Government be granted Rs. 

u dd, 5UO for necessary additions and alterations in the Senate House to acoommodate 
the _ new Legislative Assembly. Under the now Reforms tho Madras logislature would 
consist ot two chambei'Sj tire Legislative Council (upper house consisting of 56 
members, and the Legislative Assembly consisting of 215 members. It would not be 
passiblo to acoommodate both chambeis in the secretariat and tho existing Council 
Chamber ihe question of providing temporary accommodation to the Assembly had 
been examined, Ihq only building considered suitable for tho purpose is the Senate 
Iiouse which tlm University agreed to lease temporarily to tho Government until the 
new Failiament House was construotod. A rent of Es. 600 would be paid to the 
University rnonthly for the Senate House and its premises, including outhouses. 

The grant was made 

CoBPOBA,TioN*MAjRKnxs Aci Ameno. Bipp 

The Council passed into law tho Bill intioduoed hv iha Muisler for Pubho 
Works to amend the Madras Corporation Markets Act to make it obligatory on tho 
part of pressing and ginning factory owners to take out a licence. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 27th. March, when it was prorogued. 
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HNANCIAL STATEMENT FOE 1936-37 


Budget Se88ion-Lahore-24th. February to Slat. March 1936 

Tribute to^Late King 

the Council’s deep^'soumv at^th 0 *^doath^^of ^ resolution placing on record 

King Edward and Quoon Mary m their ^leArfcfeit sympathy with 

^0 his Majesty on his aocSsJn to the thronf ^ ^oa^eyrng loyai oongratufations 

groups with'^ whiolT^he^^Ohau* ^asso(fiated^*ftse5f°^TiiH^^ leaders of different 

pass^ all standing, after whSh the Hoise ad/ourak.^^ resolution was unanimously 

is likely^Vend S a\hoit,^f tm^q\ute satishef thaFTha^^V^G^^ Constitution 
hand over to their sucoessoi ’a thoroSfy so W estate^ Goyernmeat will 

in the form of education, canals, road hosoitals ft/?m3n,.oT i amenities 

relief and co-oporative credit on a scale thaFis insIrT^^^^^^^ veterinary 

Finanoial Statement for 1936-37 

10,W,58,d00, which are^respSSvely 20 
revised estimates for the Srent^ year h fhl 
36,17,000, which represeri^TalfprSds of 

ture met from these receipts of Rs 17 capital ejmendi- 

estimates show a surplus oftVLd^a^ taken into account, the budget 

that they appofe^’tcff msonSe^'^'^'Th?^^ aV | 936-37, remarked 
mates, of oSrse, is that they depend to S a JSSf ®sti. 

Good monsoon and full rivers^ mafra extent on seasonal oondifeioas. 

Government but Mure of rams 

pospeots. In fact the Finance Member is in S the^sama StSF T 
between crop and or^.” rS?«4 

teSfieSd tom P “S? “ 

which had swollen\e expendiffi/wSe S folding a a? ® f factors, 

Lepalatae, wMoh cost Bs, 5 and a Mf E^! 
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1936-37 and the communal situation '‘We Have been driven to heavy extra expeu- 
dituie bv the communal disturbances. The disturbances are an expensive luxuiy 
foi the province, though they may bring profit to some individuals, who are mainly 
instrumental m raising the trouble. Additional police cost us Rs 1,67,200 and for 
that sum we could have effected considerable expansion of the honefioont activities 
of the Government” 

Sir Donald Boyd admitted that the inciease in expenditure was disturbing. While 
assuring that no means of economy would be oveilooked, he proposed to have the 
increases fully analysed at leisure. 

Refer ling to the future financial prospects, the Finance Member stated that the 
adverse factors included the loss, wheu Piovinoial Autonomy commenced, of the 
fixed assignment of Rs. 697 lahhs granted to the Province by the Government of 
India in respect of excise on hq^uois distilled in the Punjab and consumed m N W 
F and Delhi Provinces, the threatened stoppage of export of chaias from Yarkand 
undei orders of that Government, by which the Punjab stood to lose Rs. 31 lakhs 
per annum and the anticipated recurimg increase in expeuditure of Rs. 4 lakhs 
owing to the new system of Government On the biighter side weie the share they 
weie likely to receive from the surplus income-tax from the Fedeial Government 
and the giowing returns from the Hydio-Eleotiie Piojeot and increase of revenue 
from the Haveli Irrigation scheme. 

Criminal Pb Oodb Amend. Bill 

After the piesentation of the Budget the Council passed without discussion the 
official Bill amending the Criminal Proceduie Code in its application m the Punjab in 
order to make the offence of peisonation at elections to legislatuie and local bodies 
cognizable. Explaining the necessity for legislation, Nazoab Musaffar Khan, Revenue 
Member, the mover of the Bill, said the offence of peisonation at elections both for the 
legislature and for local ^ bodies was becoming fiequenl and as the existing procedure 
of prosecuting suspects in such cases was slow, cumbrous and unceitain, it was con- 
sidered desirable to make the procedure quicker and more effective. With a wide 
franchise in the new Constitution, such legiSation was badly required, 

Entertainmeni & Service Control Bills 

The Punjab Entertainments Duty Bill and the Punjab Control of Public Utility 
Services Bill were referred to select committees 

The object of the first named Bill is to raise revenue by levying tax on entertain- 
ments and the second Bill aims at providing agam.st public utility companies for one 
leason or another putting the public to grave inconvenience by refusing their services 
This Bill is the result of the situation which aiose m Lahoie in 1934 when owing to 
a dispute between the Lahore Electric Supply Company and Municipal Committees, 
the former threatened to out off the supply of eneigy necessary for lighting the 
streets of the town and for raising water from tube- wells which servo the Lahoie 
Water Works 

The Council also passed 21 Ooveinment demands for supplementary additional 
and token grants for the year 1935-36 in respect of various heads. 

Land Revenue Assessment 

27tb FEBRUARY The Government suffered a defeat to-day when a non- 
official resolution legaxding the appointment of a Committee to investigate certain 
factois relating to revenue assessment was passed by 38 votes to 26. 

The lesoiution, which was moved by Mian Nurullah recommended to the 
Government to appoint a Committee composed of officials and non-officials to (a) fix 
the meaning of ‘met assets” ; (b) investigate the extent to which the cost of produc- 
tion has fallen or risen with the piioes of agricultural produce ; (o) determine 
whether the lower rate assessment, based on variation of actual prices from scheduled 
prices (other factois lemaming constant), would represent the same proportion of 
the net assets as assessment, according to standard rates based on soheduleif prices : 

investigate and suggest a formula which would give the Oovernment its share oi 
25 per cent of assets as prices use or fall ; and (e) determine what peroentMe of 
net assets Government has aotually been realising in Lyallpur District during the 
last Yew five years. 

' Government opposed it on the grounds that the proposed Committee of Enquiry 
wpuM’ be-mwaste of pnbllo money and the factors mentioned in the resolution wmre 
already Into eonsidbrafion in assessment. 
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Chaudhn Alladad Khariy suppoitiog the resolution, dosenhud the condition of 
tlio Zammdars and said that they weie so haul hit that they could not pay the land 
levenue fiom tho jiiofits of cultivation, which wexo nothing But tlicy paid land 
revenue by selling Iheir cattle and oinamonts Many zamindais wore lotting in 
look-nps foi not being able to pay Goveinment dues. The lesolutioii, being piessed 
to a division, was earned. 

iKEiumoN Schemes 

Another lesohition wa.s parsed lecommendmg to the Goveinmont to foiihwith 
prepaia the Sindsagai Doahs Inigation Scheme, commonly hnown as tho Lossei Thai 
riO]Gct, and submit the saino to tho Govcinmeut ot India and the Sociotaiy of State 
in good tune foi sanction, with a \iow to beginning its consti action along with the 
llaveh Pioject, oi as soon as tiie Haveli Piojoct was neai comjiletion, Govornment 
did not oppose the resolution 

Govr Sliivants’ Minimum SALVBir 

Ml. M A. Qkani (Laboui Jjoadoi) moved a jesolutiou urging Goveinmont that 
all potty and wholo-timo Govoinment Soivauts bo ]iaul a minimum salaiv of not loss 
than Rs. 30. Discussion was proceoding when tho Council adjoin nod 

Gbneeau Discussion of the Buoqet 

2nd. MARCH '—Tho urgent need foi solving the unemployment problem in tho 
Piovince and development of mdustuos wore stiossed by non-official mombois m 
the Council to-day during tho genoial discussion on the Budget, 

Khan Bahadm Jlabibullah congiatulatod the finance Member on his budget 
proposals, which cloaily sot forth the financial position of the province. He urged 
Govornmout to help the ludusliial development of tlio Provmoo without whioh 
the Piovineo oould not piospoi 

8haik Mohammad Badiq rofeiied to the acute poverty of the masses and com- 
plamed that uotlimg had boon done to amohoiate thoir conditions, lie compared the 

S tion of tho budget with what it had boon dm mg the last live year.? and regretted 
nothing had been done to tackle unemployment 
Mr Thakur I'anohatncha7td^ speaking on tho general situation nr tho Provmoo, 
attributed the appeal anco of commuiiahsm to tho Montagu Reforms. 

banlat At fan Stugh ivas air aid that Ihe present Govornment was going to hand 
over to the now Reformed Goveruraont an insolvent estate. ITo urged Government to 
make subsianlial lodnotion m tho salaiios of Goveinmont servants in tho higher 
grades. Sarda? Vjjal 8inoh expressed the opinion that the unrest m tho Piovmco was, 
to a large exteni, duo to the acute uiiemployniont, Tho beneficial depaitmente wore 
being progressively starved, and nothing was being done for tho development of 
industries, Chaudhn Chotu Ham suggesti'd that Government should tap now sources of 
rovenuo. Mr. Nmialchand Pandti urged tho reduction inland revonuo, so as to afford 
relief to the agricultuiisl lie also aecusod the Govornment of having done nothing 
to tackle the problem of unemployment Mr. Nanakohaud suggested that Governmeni 
should grant land to educated men and settle thorn on lano. Industries should be 
dovolopod and tho present eduoational system should be changed in favour of voca- 
tional and mdinstrial eflucation Referring to tlio communal question, ho smiihasised 
that this could bo solved only by the mtroductioii of Joint Electorates. 

VoriNu ON Budoet Obants 

lOtb. MARCH The Governmont suffered a second defeat to-day, when a cut 
motion by Ohoudhri Allah Dad Khan to urge 50 per cent redaction of fees for 
inspection and copy of Patwaris’ records was earned by 30 to 26 votes. The 
mover pointed out that this fee caused hardship ‘to Zamindars. The Revenue Member 
explained that tho fee was justified, as Government had to roaiutam the records and 
keep a check thereon. 

Four moie cut motions were discussed to-day. Three withdrawn, while the other 
was under discussion when the House adjomned. The speakers described the plight 
of the Punjab Eammdar, who, with depleted income, had met a number of demands 
from Government in tho form of land revenue, water rates, etc. 

Mr. Choudhri Choturam^ moving his out motion to urge the abolition of acreage 
rates, pleaded that the acreage rates should be abolished in view of the fall in prices 
of agricultural commodities, The out was withdrawn on the assurance of ^e Bm&nm 
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M eniher that the matter would be examined, and if there were genuine grievances, 
an attempt would be made to redress them. 

Mx. Choudhri ^ Qhoturam accused the Government on insisting on its pound of 
tlesh iite an ordinary Bania moving another cut urging that Malikana should be 
charged only on tho area sown, 

11th. MARCH '.—The extent of damage done to the standing crops in the Punjab 
unprecedented hailstroms in the coiirse of the last few weeks was emphasised 
by members from rural constituencies to-day, when a out motion urging reduction 
inland revenue for the rafe* of 1936 was discussed, kaioab Muhammad Bayal 
yuareshiy the mover of the cut, urged that the calamity done by nature was the suffi- 
cient reason for a reduction in land revenue for the rabi. 

Mr. M. A, financial commissioner, replying to the debate, referred to the 

rules under which remissions were made and said that the general practice was that 
wnen there wm a calamity by nature the Government did give some 
Ti ^ Government was watching the situation and rebates of damage 
naa been called for. He assured the House that the Governmect would examine the 
would decide as to what remission should be granted. 

The cut was withdrawn and the Government demand for grant relating to laud 
revenue was earned. 


tX'C aZi IT _UIK put mouon to urge greater representation 

for statutory Hindu agriculturists m the excise department. While replying to the 
Choturam wanted ‘certain statistics’ whereupon the 
out that the question of representation of communities and classes 
in tae caaie of tashildars was not under discussion and requested Chaudhri Choturam 
the question. This was followed by a walk-out by 
i member of the party followed him. The discussion 

proceeded and the out was defeated. 

discussion followed on the out motion of Malik Zatnan Mehdi Khan 
drawing attention to the imder-representation of Muslims in the Excise department. 

supporting the motion, accused the Government for not 
u community in the services. They were complaining 

A+LiT Government. But on the 
otner nana the Government was laughing at the expense of different communities of 
the province. 

1 - 1 ,-:.^ commissioner, replying to the debate, quoted figures to show 

£ PeJ’centage of Muslims in tho Ixoile department 

possible to make a revolutionary 
House by giving an instance that 

MuMims did not like to serve this department. The mover withdrew the out. 

oaraar Sampurati Singh moved a cut to urge on the Government that their 
province _ was wrong and to bring to their notice that great 
SSon^of ^spTrft8°°^® mnocent people in the measures adopted to stop illicit 

fl® the debate on this cut, Sir Joginder Singh^ Minister of Agriculture, 
levell^ by Mr. Abdur Rehman that the evil of liquor 
£ advent of Englishmen and said that there was mention of liquor 
prevalent in the Moghul period. The Minister added 
that every precaution was taken that guilty persons would be brought to book and 
to co-operate with the Excise Department in detecting 
cases of distuhng illicit liquor. In conclucling, he said that so long as there was a 
desme for liquor, the evil could not be eradicated. The cut was withdrawn, 

of the price of bottled oouuti’y liquor was under 
a>scu”S’on when the Council rose for the day. 

*hoyed a cut motion to-day urging total 
p^xubiaon throughput the province. He referred to the Government’s repeated smtements 
mat tfaev hdvooat:^ the policy of reduction of consumption of liquor in the province 
but said that facte . did upt bear out tpese ■ statements*. On the other hand, there 
had been an inoria^e* fer the number of liquor sho|®* 
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Mi Nanalc Ohand Pandit tirged on the Goveinment to undertake iotal prohibi- 
tion, sapng that all the three commumties were agreed that theie was an evil and 
should be eradicated He admitted that the Government would have to forego a 
laige revenue but he felt that this consideration should not weigh with the Govern- 
ment in view of the enormity of the evil 

Mr. Puekle, Chief Secretary, said that there was no oountiy m tire world where 
there was complete prohibition. The United States of America tried it but failed. 

A closure was moved and eaiiied 

The P/ebtdent gave a lulmg disallowing the Mimstei to reply to the debate. The 
cut was moved and defeated by 43 votes to 17. 

The council discussed eailier a out motion mgiug reduction of the price of 
country liquor. Sir Jogmder Singh ^ Minister m charge of the Excuse department, 
pointed out that Ihe Government was deriving over a or ore of rupees from this 
source and suggested that temperance should be taken up seriously by roioimer.s. 

The cut was withurawn and the whole Excise demand was caiiied. 


16th MARCH —A discussion on the representation of different comminiities m 
the public services monopolized today’s debate in the Council Tliieo sopaiato 
uiging respectively adequate representation of Muslims, Indian Clinstians and Bikhs, 
moved by the members belonging to the respective communities, were discusscil. 

Ml. Nanak Chand Pandit^ while opposing the outs, emphasized that appoint- 
ments should be made purely on merit and not on a communal basis but if li was 
decided to have fixed percentages for different oommumties, ho submitted that this 
formula should be made applicable to all the services and if it was based on a 
population basis, he would urge that it would be made applicable to tho xvholo 
country and not to the Punjab alone. 

Chaudhri Afzal Haq accused the Government of having not still evolved a 
suitable formula for communal representation. 

After the Sikh members had urged the representation of Sikhs, Prof, Bober (a 
suggested the appointment of a committee which should fix tho percentage lor each 
community m the public services. 

Rai B^adui Mukand Lai Pun emphasised that appointments should not bo 
filled on a communal basis, but by competition. 

Natvab Mum/far Ekan,, Revenue Member, replying to the dobalo, refeirod to 
tho policy laid down by Su Geoffrey de Montmoionoy, ux-Goveiaor of tho Punjab, 
in 1927 regaidmg tho public services and said that the Oovornmont had been 
following that policy. The Revenue Member, admitting the under- ropreHontation of 
Muslims in the Forest depaitment, said that the Govornmont’s difficulty wi» that 
since long there was no fresh recruitment. Nawab Muzaffai Khan, roforriiig to the 
demand for a oommon formula for fixing tho iiercontago of each eommumty, said 
that the Government would welcome any such formula evolved by the Eouso. 

Tho movers withdrew their cuts and the whole demand was passed. Tho House 
then adjournod. 


Debate on Hammond Rbpobt 

19th, MARCH On the motion of Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, the 
Council discussed the Delimitation Committee’s Report to-day. The Bevenm Member 
invited the House to make speoifio proposals on the Report, 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandti, opposing the Government motion for taking tho 
the Report into consideration, stated that it was useless to discuss the Report at 
this stage. Ho took serious exception to the allotment of seats on the basis of 
urban and rural divisions. He referred, in this oonnsotion, to tho suggestion made 
by him as a witness before the Delrmitation Committee that seats should be divided 
on the basis of agnoultm-ists and non-agnoultunsts, but this suggestion had nob been 
accepted, witli the result that representation of urban interests was very meagre, 
according to the recommendations of the Committee, He also pointed out that the 
Unionist Party in the Council only was represented on the Provincial Delimitation 
Committee. 

The House rejected Mr. Nanak Ohand’s motion opposing the Government motion, 
and proceeded to discuss the Report. 

The House agreed to the motion of Mx, M. A, Ghmi reoommeading that all 
duly registered Trade Unions of industrial workers registered at least m mcmthi 
before the prescribed date for the preparation of the electoral rolls, should be 
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hioluded in the Pnnjah Trade Union, constituency and that the Chief Inspector of 
Factories should be the Eeturning Officer. 

The mover protested against the non-inclusion in the Punjab Trade Union consti- 
tuency of Unions other than the North-West Railway Union. 

On the motion of Ohaudhtiry Afzal Haq, the House agreed that one rural scat 
be allotted for a Muslim woman. He pointed out that no seat had been allotted 
according to the Delimitation Committee’s recommendatons to a woman. 

The House rejected the motion for lowering the franchise qnalifxoation for land- 
holder s constituencies from Rs. 600 to Rs. 260 land revenue. 

The mover pleaded for wider enfranchisement for the four landholder’s consti- 
tuencies. 

Sir Firoze Khan Noon^ Minister for Education, opposing the motion said that in 
the future Punjab Legislative Assembly, special representation had been given to 
yarms interests, one of which was landholders. By adopting the motion before 
the House, they would only be strengthening the hands of those who pleaded for 
an Upper House for the Punjab. 

The motion was vigorously opposed by landholding interests in the House. 

Professor Pobetts moved that the European and Anglo-Indian community be 
allowed to use the postal system of voting, which, he said, would enablo Europeans 
and Anrio-Indians to spread over the Province to exercise their franchise. 

The House agreed to the motion. 

_Tho House also accoepted Pir Akbar AWs motion that graduates of all recognised 
Universities living in the Punjab bo entitled to vote for the University Constituency. 

Mr. Manohar Lai (University) opposed it on the ground that iiu'der its proposal, 
even graduates of non-Indian Universities would bo entitled to vote. Apart from 
that in no other Province was such a system prevalent. 

Sir Firoze Khan Noon and Mr. Mukundlal Puri also opposed the motion. 

Mr. Nanakohanil Pandit^ moved that seals should bo so framed as to give agri- 
culturists and non-agnoulturists equal represeutation. He deplored that there should 
be hardly 76 non-agriculturists out of 170 members in the future House. He warned 
Government that such preponderance of agricultural interests would result in a loss 
of revenue to Government, <a.s agriculturists were sure to make the host use of their 
large reproseutation to their advantage. The Houso rejected the motion and 
adjourned. 

^ 20tl]. march : — ^The resumed discussion on the report in the Council this morn- 

ing centred round the question of urban versus rural reproseutation. The House 
accepted Ohaudhri Ohaiu^ Ram's motion that one of the eight seats allotted to the 
general urban constituencies be taken out and given to the rural general, while Lala 
Jyoti Prasad’s amendment to this motion soekiug two more seats for the urban 
general constituencies was automatically talked out. Ohaudhri Oiiotu Ram oontendod 
that the rural areas had much loss represoutation than they wore entitled to on the 
populatiou basis, while Lala Jyoti Prasad felt that, compared with 26 seats allotted 
to the general rural constituencies, the 8 seats given to urban interests were meagre. 

_ Pandit Nanak Uhand moved that the recommendation of the Delimitation Com- 
mittee relating to the division of constituencies as urban and rural be set aside and 
that Only towns with a population of 60,000 and above be olassilied as urban. He 
argued that the present division adopted by the Committee was dona at the dictation of 
the agriculturist members, who predominated on the provinoial Delimitation Committee 
and was artificial. 

Natcab Mu&zaffar Khan,^ Revenue Member, explaining the position with regard 
to urban and rural seats, said, after the Poona Pact the Govornmont had to give 
two seats to urban interests at the expense of rural seats. Appealing to the Rural 
party to be generous, he pointed out that the representation of rural iutei ests accord- 
ing to the Delimitation Committee’s proposals was nearly double the present repre- 
sentation, r 

Pandit Nanah Chand's motion was rejected. 

Srsmathi Lekhwati Jain’s motion that only women voters should vote for wompn 
candidates was carried, as also Mr, M. L. Puri’s motion that the system of voting at 
the nhaf election in constituencies where members of scheduled castes were members 
OxA' ..scmsduled caste were not cumulative* 

' franchise qnaJifioation of income-tax oh an income 

w ® iowered to Rs, 5,0(X)) was also adopt- 

ed heloXS .mS iHodae, bohcltided its discussjon on the report. 
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Voting on Bttdoet Demands (Contd ) 

23rd MARCH '—Tlie Council rejected to-day Ohoudh7i Afzal Haffs cut motion 
urging on tlie Ooveinment the necessity foi sepaiating Judicial and K'cocufivu func- 
tions The supporters of the motion pointed out that there could not he justice to 
people so long as Judicial and Executive functions wci e not sepcarated. Tliey fiii thor 
reminded the Government of the piomises made in the past 

Sir Donald Boyd^ Finance Member, denied the charge that the Oovornmont had 
not done anything towards this demand He said that civil woilc had been entirely 
taken fiom Magistrates Deputy Commissioners were empoweied imdei the Criminal 
Procedure Code to maintain Law and Older, to disperse unlawful assemblies, etc. 
and if they had no control over Magistrates, how could they carry on thoso func- 
tions ? Sir Donald thought that it would be extremely difficult and lathei expensive 
to fulfil the demand According to the committee appointed by the Ooveinment to 
enquire into this matter, theie would be extra expenditiue of its 8 lakhs yoaily, li 
the Judioiaiy weie separated from Executive functions Comdading, ho said! “We are 
getting on very well and theie is no justification for incurring extia expoudittxro of 
Rs 8 lakhs ” 

A cut motion urging that recruitment to the Indian Civil Servico bo totally stepped 
was withdrawn. Mr Jyanakehand Pandtt, oppo.srng the cut, expressed the fear that 
Puiijab Civil Service men would be influenced by communal pressure under the future 
constitution, while ICS. men recruited by open competition could bo relied upon to 
discharge their duties impartially. He pointed out that while there were several 
complaints of coriuption and favouutism against Punjab Civil Sorvieo men theie was 
not a single complaint against I, 0 8 men. 

The Chief Secretary, replying to the debate on the out motion urging that more 
senior officers be appointed as district officers, stated that it was wrong to assume 
that junior officers were not capable He referred to Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru who. ho 
said, had become President of the Congress while he was hardly 40 years old. Ho 
added that out of 29 Deputy Commissioners m the Punjab, 19 were Indians. 

24th. MARCH .—The problem of unemployment m the Punjab formed tho subject 
of a hvely debate in the Council to-day. A discussion was raised by moving a out 
motion, tlie object of which was to draw the attention of the Government to tho grow- 
ing problem of the unemployed in the province and to request the Government to find 
out ways and means to solve it 

Mr Joytt Fershad, moving the cut motion, pointed out that unomploymout ^vas 
growing by leaps and bounds m the provmco. When an employed failed to snoiire 
a job, the speaker said, ho either oomraitted suicide or beoame a onmmal. It was 
tho duty of the Government to provide work for unemployed young men as was 
done in other countries of the world, 

Mr. M A. Q-ham, labour member, referred to an mcident when railway authori- 
ties had to summon a fire brigade which dispersed a big crowd of employed who 
had collected at the Mughalpura workshops for recruitment by throwing water on 
them and urged tho Governraent that it was the primary dutv of the State to see 
that popole were employed. Mr. Ghani suggested the appomtme'nt of .special offioors, 
the opening of an appointment hurean to oollect figures of tmomployod and find em- 
ployment for workers, and the establishing of a foreign labour department which 
should supply workers to foreign countries 

Mr. Nanakckand Pandit ehaiged the Government for not tackling the vital ques- 
tion and warned the Government that if nothing would be done towards this question 
the Government would be faced with an economic revolution. Ho suggested the de- 
velimment of industries. 

Dr. Sir Ookulohand Narang, Minister of Local Self-Government thought that the 
causes of unemployment were the rapid increase of population and a rise in tho 
standard of living. As regards the defect In the present system of eduoafcion, he said 
that had he been given control of eduoation, he would have fixed throe hoars a day 
for the students of the primary classes to attend sohool and the remaining three 
hours to sit either on shops or work in field. When a boy, passed the primary exa- 
minations he felt it below his dignity to sit at the shop of his father. After passing 
the raatnculation examination he would allow only those students who had either 
means or were exceptionally intelligent, to join oolleges. Tho rise m the standard of 
living was a curse. He would at the same time welcome a rise in the standard of 
villagers. The standaid of living of tho educated class had risen abnormally high, 
particularly in the Punjab. Educated persons wasted money in purohasing toillti 
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They depended on the industries of foreign countries, Ciores of rupees were sent to 
foreign countries every year. 

Pile mover withdrew the out motion As to-day was the last day of Government 
demands for grants, the President applied the guillotine at 5 p. m. and all the remaining 
ol demands were passed The Council then adjourned till 26. 

Doty on Ihporsbd Whea.!; 

26tlt MARCH ;~The Council unanimously passed a non-ofBcial resolution recom- 
mending the Government to convey to the Government of India m view of jn evad- 
ing low prices that the import duty on wheat he raised to Rs two pei hundred- 
u J/u 2 ^;a;far Rkan, the Revenue Member, supporting the resolution, 

said that the Pvnjah Government had' already strongly represented the matter to the 
Ooveinment of India, and promised further to convey the wish of the House to them 
Entertainment Duty Bill 


30ih. MARCH' — The Punjab Entertainment Duty Bill (official measure), as 
reported by the Select Committee, was discussed aud passed to-day Mr, Nanahehani 
Fandit, opposing the motion that the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, 
be taken into consideration, said that Government was throttling the cinema industry 
in the Punjab which was still lu its infancy, by such legislation The motion for 
consideration was passed. Professor Roberts moved an amendment, which aimed at 
exempting from tax all payment for admission to enteitamment up to one rupee The 
amendmeut was, however, rejected without much discussion. 

Prof, Roberts moved another amendment that hoise raoing under approved condi- 
tions be exoluded from the provisions of this Act He said that Government should 
encourage the horse-breeding industry m the Punjab by exempting horse races from 
the tax. mx. Sampuran Sitigh, supporting the motion, uiged that* Government should 
encomage and patronize horse races, so that the hoise-breeding industiy in the 
Province might devel^. 

Mr Nanakchand Pundit^ opposing the amendment, thought that hoise race was 
gambling pure and simple. There were other ways of encouraging the horse-breeding 
industry but not by races, Sir^ Donald Boyd, Finance Member, opposed the amendment, 
which was rejected. The remaining clauses of the Bill were passed without discussion. 


Debtors’ Proibohon Bill 

A number of non-official amendments to the Punjab Debtors’ Protection Bill, as 
recommended by the Governoi, were rejected to-day by the Council and the Bill 
in the recommended form was passed. It‘will be recalled that the Bill was passed last 
session rejecting certain Government amendments relating to exemption of ancestral 
property from attachment. The Bill, sent back to the House during the present session 
m recommended form, incorporated those amendments. 


Non-oeeioial Resolutions 

3l«l. MARCH: —The Council to-day passed a non-official resolution of Prof Roberts 
recommending to Government that active steps be taken to found a provincial land 
mortgage bank m the Punjab, 

Ml', M A. Qhani, labour leader’s resolution recommending to Government that 
the minimum salary paid to all Government servants should not bo less than Rs. 30 
per month was rejected by 47 votes to 8. 

• Finance Member, opposing the resolution expressed syrapathv 

with the mover but pointed out that it was a question of supply and demand, men 
private semnts were available at less than Rs. 30 a month iiow could Government 
bejusMed m spending more public money ? The Finance Member pointed out the 
diffiouJties m finding mmimnm wages and told the House that there would be an 
annual increase of one crore^ of rupees if the Government would aooopt the 
xesolntm and put it into operation. Hence the proposition was irapraotbabie. 

Another lesolutipn which was withdrawn on Governmont assurance reoommendod 
tile sanctiomnc of a substantial grant for the maintenance of the Jubilee Red Cross 
SamtoriTO at Sambh to benefit the tubercular patients of the province. 

%hse was discnssing a resolntion recommending to Government to pkoe a 
Hoences granted atmnally to new entrants to the ’ fe»l 
ptofessioh the Punjab, when it adfowned sim die. * ' ® 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budg^l Session*— Lucknow — ^22nd. February to 28th. March *36 

Tributes to Late JSjng 

The opening day of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced its 
Budget session at Lnoknow on the 22 nd. February 1936 and was devoted to the 
eouoolenoe motion relating to King George’s death. All sections of the House joined 
in paying tributes to the memory .of the late King. The following resolution 
was passed after wMoh the House adjourned till the 24th. 

“Thiis CQunoil records its sincere grief on the occasion of the death of late 
Majesty King George Y, and its deep sympathy with His Majesty King ipw^d, 
Her Gracious Majesty Queen Mary and other Members of the Royal Family In thmr 
great bereavement, it desires to offer His Majesty its humble and hearty bohgxiitp,- 
lations u|oa Ms aoQSSSlen and assures Mm of its loyal devotion to his Rayw'j^Ottr 

Btmew J’o® 1^6-37 ^ 

24^.^ '^Jhb Bhdget estimtes for 1986;37 was presented to-day in the 
OoUnoB by M?-. fihanoe Menoiber, It Showed that the Goiremment hoped to 
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obtain revenae amounting to Rs 11,70,96,600, the expenditure being Rs. 12,44,66.000, 
thus leaving a revenue defieit».of Rs 73,70,000 mth the help of a loan of Jfe. 
77,86,000, the leceipts under debt heads are estimated to be Rs, »3 1,88,000 and dis- 
bursements under these heads amount to Rs. 2,58,17,000 resulting m a surplus of Rs. 
73,71,000 which exactly cancols the revenue deficit 

The revised estimates for 1935-36 show that the anticipated deficit in the revenue 
budget would be i educed to Rs 4,64,CKX), though the Government originally budgeted 
foi a deficit of Rs 30,39,000 The Government hoped to reduce this deficit by a 
half through two taxation measures, which the Council rejected Oiders were then 
issued to all depaitmouts to effect outs m sanctioned expenditure, aggregating to Rs, 
15 lakhs and owing to these cuts and eeitain other variations in income and expen- 
diture, the deficit is expected to be reduced to the above figure. 

Coming to the new budget, Mr Olay observed that it was impossible to regard 
it with equanimity Apart fiom the falling off in revenue, the main items of 
increased expendituie consisted in larger debt and pensionary charges which he 
feared would grow in the future Another .^ecial ohaige will bo the expense in the 
fiist election under the new Constitution Definitely new expenditure, both_ rocur- 
iing and non-ieourring, amounted to only Rs, l,2u.000. Thoie was no addition to 
the meagre piovision of one lakh foi ruial development, and “it is hard to see 
how it will be possible to finance, in the present conditions, any measure which 
Government may desire to undertake in resoonse to the recommendations of the 
Sapru Committee, urgent and vitally important tliough they may be.” 

Enumerating the measures of ecouomy oontemplated by Government, Mr. Olay 
explained that only two mothods were possible for further amelioration of the posi- 
tion, namely now taxation and -subvention fromtoutside. In viewjof the clearly expressed 
intentions of the Council, the Government are making no proposals for fresh taxa- 
tion, while the question of subvention is being investigated into by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer, 


Htdeo-Blecxrio Scheme 

25ih. FEBRUARY .— Tho Council spout practically the whole day debating on the 
resolution moved by the Financo Member, Mr. J. M. Clay, recommending to the 
Government that the revised estimates of the Hydro-Elcstric Grid Scheme as amended 
by the Grid Enquiry Committee of 1935 may bo approved and the schema completed 
during the yeais 1936-37 and 1937-38. 

It might be recalled that the revised scheme involving a total expenditure of Rs. 
337 lakhs were examined by a Committee of Expeits,' which came to the conclusion 
that it was technically and economically sound, and should produce the results 
anticipated and recommended that it should be proceeded with in aooordanoe with 
the programme outlined. 

After tracing the origin and development of the scheme, and describing the 
growing popularity of tube wells among cultivators, Mr. Olay said : "In 1935, 
William Stampe, Chief Engineer, came to the conomsion that the scheme originally 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State had undergone such large changes that he 
considered it necessary to recast it in its entiiety, and tho whole position, accordingly, 
was examined by a Committee of Experts in 1935, whose report was eminently 
satisfactory,” The movei next detailed the scope of the scheme and dwelt on its 
financial aspects. 

Mr, O. r. GAm/sawaw*, Leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment generally 
approving the revised estimate of the scheme, but recommending to the Government 
that jprogi ess in the execution of the scheme, should he made with due regard to 
the financial results so far obtained and the effects of the Grid Scheme on general 
irrigation. He urged that Government should not proceed with the scheme with 
undue haste. He also referred, in tMs connection, to the financial diffloulties ol the 
Government on account of which they were not in a position to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Sapru Committee Report. 

Mr. Clay accepted the amendment on condition that the House would nut out 
down any budget provisions for adranoement of the scheme, 

HiiK Omns’ Pbobiosiou Aoi 

2®illi. FEBRUARY -The first division of the Budget session took place to-day 
on an amendment by Thahur Jung Bahadttt Siaht (Almora) to the proposed 
Mon in rule 13 under see, 7 of the Haik Girls’ Protection Act. He wanted that the 
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two ladies and one membci of the Legislatiiie who would be chosen to serve on the 
Advisory Committee should be Hindus 

Sir J%mla Ftasad Snvastava^ Minister -in-charge, was over-ruled by the Presi- 
dent when he raised a point of order that no amendment could be made to the 
proposed rule, Goveinment members remained neutral lihe many Muslims. Of the 
Muslims who however voted, the majority supported the amendment while only a 
few were against the amendment which was earned by the House by 35 votes to 
four (Hawabzada Liaquat Ah Khan, Mr. Shah Nazir Hussain, Md, Rahmat Khan and 
Mr. E. Ahmad Shah). 


Govt.’s RETBENCHjsosNi Phoposals 

Proceedings were enlivened towards the fag end of the day when Mr. J. M, Clay, 
Pinanos Member initiated a discussion on the retrenchment scheme of the Govern- 
ment After dwelling at length on the measures the Government had taken from time 
to time to minimise expenditure, Mr. Clay said that a small official committee was 
appointed last year to explore fuither avenues of retrenchment. Originally, the 
Government had intended to retrench expenditure to the extent of Ps. 30 lakhs, 
but when they came down to realities, they found it was extremely difficult to 
reach that figure and finally decided on Rs 20 lakhs of which Rs 12 lakhs were 
to be distributed over the Reserved Departments and Rs 8 lakhs over the Trans- 
ferred Departments 

He added that a fairly large proportion of Government expenditure was absorbed 
by salaries, it being roughly Rs 5,08,000 out of a total expendituie of Rs. 13,50,000 
and it was impossible to reduce it without a salary cut or abolition of some posts, 
but he would say no more about the salaiy cuts until he had heaid the views of tho 
members He next piooeeded to deal with various items oi retrenohmont contemplated 
by the Government. As regards the abolition of the Jhansi Division and four districts, 
the Einaaco Member declared that Goveinment put forward these proposals with 
the utmost reluctance, and they would welcome any moans, by which this could be 
avoided as they appeared to be unpopular. He further pointed out that the 3nq:airy 
by the Inspector-General showed that there was room for reduction of Rs. 4 and 
one-fourth lakhs in the Police Department. There was also in the Budget of 1936-37 
an item for Rs. 8 lakhs under the head “Excise”, which Government hoped to obtain 
^ change in the system of auctioning opium and other drugs shops, and if the 
House so desired. Government was prepared to consider the suggestion made by 
the Minrster-in-charge that this expected income be set off against the proposed re- 
trenchment m Transferred Departments. 

Among the important proposals for retrenchment are the abolition of the Jhansi 
division and the (Rstriots of Pilibhit, Derha Dun, Balha and Sultanpur or Partabgarh 
and reduction in the strength of the Chief Court of Oudh by one J’ndge, reduction 
in the cadres of Sub- Judges and Munsifs, appointment of retired judges to the High 
Court to clear off arrears and reductions in special pays, travelluig allowances, 
house rents, etc. 


The Gowebnob’s Addbess 

27ih FEBRUARY —Addressing the Council this morning, B B. the Governor 
traversed the entire field of Provincial administration, making a comprehensive survey 
of the activities of various Government Departments during the last years. 

At the outset, he referred to the death of King George Y and said * “None in the 
British Empire is more ready to respond to such a conception of Royal character 
than the Indian people, and they knew well how deep was His Majesty’s interest in 
all that concerned them ” Proceeding, H. E. the Governor referred to the coming 
Constitution, which would probably be introduced in a little more than a year, 
and he would not have the opportunity of addressing the Council. 

He next dwelt at length on the new movement for rural development made 
possible by a grant from the Government of India and stressed that the scheme of 
development had been applied to every distriot of the Province. The work of rural 
development no longer depended on the enthusiasm of a particular officer, but was 
now organised all over the Province, in which Oommissioners and District Officers 
were doing their best to ensure the proper launohing of the scheme, with the assisi- 
tance of non-offioiaJs, In this eonneotion, he made special reference to the impetus 
giveu to the scheme by landlords. The movement had already gained sufficient 
ground, to create an impression, and it had engendered a new hope In the villages. 
The obj’ect of die movement lay in co-ordinatmg tod making readily available to 
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villa^is the woik of different departments, paiticularly Agrioniture, Public Health 
and Education “The method is to get villagers do things for themselves, with a 
deal realisation of the advantages of the new activities and ideals. It is neocssary to 
gain the confidence of the corporate spirit of enterprise and co-operation ” 

Nine health units had been established all over the Piovmoe, each unit representing 
a compact area, coveiing some 150 villages with a population of 35,000 Other schemes 
of development included improved watei -supply, constiuotion of embankments, 
improvements of cattle and poulti-y breeding In this connection, ho referred to tiie 
woik of the Ruial Development Officer, Mi Vonkatachar and the special mteiest of 
the Minister in the project 

Piioeedmg, Sir Hairy Haig suggested the introduction of a new staple crop form 
of cotton in view of the dwindling returns of sugaioane, which would gieatly benefit 
the economic position of the Province Introduction of cheap electrical power was 
made possible under the new Hydio-Electiic Bcheme, The sugaicane industiy 
of the Piovince would receive an impetus in connection with small-scale production 
of sugarcano H. E the Governoi next lefeired to the Exhibition in the coming 
winter at Lucknow with a view to bunging the produce! and the buyei lu closoi 
contact and benefit the resonices of piovmcial income. 

The Goveinoi next dealt at length on the lesonrces of the Province and pointed 
out that all such developments enumerated had been made possible by grants from 
the Government of India, but they faced the problem of deficit when the Provinoo 
had to depend on her own resources. The problem of deficit, though not new, had 
been enlarged by the (Question of elections under the coming Constitution, and though 
the cost of elections will not recur yearly, the enhanced cost of admmistiation under 
the new Constitution will amount to something like tho cost of elections. The Land 
Revenue policy of the Povinoe will involve oonsidoiable expenditure for sometime, 
hut bring return later Examination of the present resources of the Proviiioe have 
proved that theie will be a serious gap between income and expenditure for the next 
five years and it is impossible to expect the deficit to be covered fully. Tlia entire 
case m this connection was laid before the Nimeyer Committee. 

His Excellency referred to the excellent work of the Sapru Unemployment 
Committee, which was of vital mteiest to the country, but the scheme involved 
expenditure m which the Piovmce faced a deficit. E, E. tho Governor hoped that 
oonstiuotive pioposals would be forthcoming from the debate on the subject in the 
House The Province had been fiee from political agitation last yeai and though 
there were feelings between communities at present they liad been localised. 

Concluding, the Governor expressed the hope that nndei the new Constitution, 
there would be piogiessive conciliation of views m the interest of the two 
communities. “I trust, therefore, that in the new Government, we shall find 
Hindus and Muslims working together, not primarily regarding themselves as 
members of one community or other, but jointly pursuing a policy that is in their 
joint interests. If we keep in front the goal of common good ana development of 
the Province, 1 feel suie that BeotionEd interests will fall to tneir proper perspeotiva” 

Govi’s. RETBENOnMENI ScnEME (OoNID.) 

Discussion on the Government’s retrenchment scheme was not concluded when 
the Council rose for the day to-day. There was again stiff opposition from the 
Opposition members who opposed the abolition of some Distnots and Tashils. One 
member said that the people of the Districts and Tashils concerned would be 
willing to pay new taxes rather than agree to the abolition proposals. Another 
suggestion put forwaid in this connection was a permanent out in the salaries of 
Government servants, it being ten centum m the case of those drawing salaries of 
Es 600 and below and 25 centum for the rest. 

The Home Member, Kwwar tiir Maharaj Singh assured the House that Oovern- 
ment did not propose to abolish the oonoession of free return tickets to their homes 
to prisoners on their release nor any relatmg to the supply of cheaper diet in jails. 
As a matter of fact, the Inspector-General of Prisons’ proposals were designed to 
remove the monotony, in jail diet, which were under eonsiderahon, 

28tlii FEBRUARY The debate concluded to-day after a spirited and vigorous 
denunciation by Mr Qhintamam^ leader of the Opposition of the I. 0. 8. guardian- 
ship of the provincial finances sinoe the mauguration of the present Reforms, tho 
result of which was writ large on every page of the financial reports of the United 
Provinces. Mr. Ohintamani urged that the only remedy was to he found in the 
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reoonstructiOE of the eEtire system of administration from the point of view of the 
people administered and he was loudly cheered at the couolusion of his speech by 
the whole House. 

The debate was wound up by Mr. J. M. Glay^ Biaanoe Member, who thought 
that it was ‘definitely unfair’ to accuse the Government of having pursued recklessly 
an extravagant course during the last 10 or 12 years. He declarecl that the proposed 
abolition of districts and tashils would be recousidered if the House could fiad some 
new form of revenue to make up for the short^e and also to provide funds to 
implement the recommendations of the Sapfu Committee . 

The Council rejected Bai Bahadur Thakur Haniman Singh's amendment to 
reduce the number of first class districts to the status of second class districts but 
carried unanimously Babu Bam Bahadur Saskena's amendment that effect should 
not be given to the proposed abolition of districts. 

^ The Finance Member next moved a resolution extending concession to the 
Minister in the matter of house rents paid by them. After asking the Council to 
agree to their retrenchment proposals there seemed absolutely no justification for 
the Government to seek the dounoil’s approval for concessiom to the Ministers who 
are^ neither ill- paid nor poverty-stricken. The resolution was opposed by Bai 
jRajeshwar Bali and Mr. Uhintamani^ though it was eventually carried by the 
House. 

The Education Minister next invited a discussion on the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Muslim Education Conference, but the House accepted au amendment 
moved by Na,wabfi,ada Liaqat Ali Khan recommending the Government to publish 
the report in the Q-asette with a view to eliciting public opiuion within two 
months and then publish their own decisions after considering the opinions so far 
received. The Council then adjourned till the 2nd . March, 


Debaxb on Unemplotment Comm. Repori 

2nd. MARCH The debate on the report of the Unemployment Committee 
oommenoed with a speech by the Education Minister, Sir Jatvala Prasad Srisastva, 
who was responsible for the setting up of the Committee in 1934. The Minister on 
behalf of the Government expressed his deep sense of gratitude to the chairman of the 
Committee, the Et. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, for the immense labour undertaken 
by him at great personal sacrifice. ‘The Government can do very little without 
money, said the Minister in appealing to the House ‘to find a treasure somewhere’ 
so that they might be able to implement the Committee’s rocommendations, which 
m his opinion were very useful and were being examined by an officer placed on 
special duty. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ whom the House gave au enthusistic 
ovation as he rose to speak, explained the main recommendations of the Committee 
in an hour’s speech marked by eloguenee, ability, lucidity, cogency, clearness and 
a masterly array of facts and figures. He spoke with utmost frankness when he 
said that he would have refused to look at the proposal when he was askod to 
undertake the duties of the chairmanship of the Unemployment Committee, bad he 
been told that at the end of their labours the Government could find no money to 
implement their recommendations. After graphically describing the magnitude of 
the problem which none could characterize as a ’^political stunt’, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru dealt with the acute discontent and bitterness prevailing among 
the educated young men who were unable to secure employment and outlined 
measures reguired to alleviate^ them. He charged both the Government and the 
society with the neglect of the important responsibility towards the rising genera- 
tion and protested against the policy of retrenchment followed by the Government 
which bred discontent among the lower ranks without touching men high up in 
Government service who enjoyed statutory protection. He wound up his remarkable 
speech with an earnest appeal for the provision of funds to tackle the problem of 
^employment, not avoiding taxation if it was necessary and if it could be reserved 
for ihe purpose. The distinguished speaker was loudly cheered at the oonolusion 
of his very able speech. 

; Nine member8_ took part in to-day’s discussion, most of whom dwelt on the 
paramount piessing necessity to twMe the unemployment problem on the lines 
suggested by the Baptu Committee to find the money neraed for me purpose* 

tbojk. part in to-day’s discussion iaolud- 
itig the Leader of ^ . Opposition, Mt, 0. % Ghhjtmnamr N»Vab«ada Ltafiafc Ali 
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Khan, of the leader of the Democratic paitj^ aad Rai Bahadur Babu Vitrainjit Singh, 
leader of Constitutional party. From the omoial bloc there were four speeches by 
Mr S. P. Shah, officer on special duty, who examined the Unemployment Com- 
mittee’s report, Mr. Kharegat, Education secretary, Mr Harrop, Director of Pubho 
Instruction, and Mr. Olay, Finance Member. 

Opinion was not unanimous as regards the need for taxation with a view to provid- 
ing necessary funds for the purpose of implementing the committee’s recommenda- 
tions Not unnatnially the Government was severely censured for its career of reck- 
less extravagance in the past and its unpardonable reluctance to reduce the princely 
salaries paid to the top. Nawabzacta Ltaqat Ah Khan forcibly expressed, this 
point of view and stoutly opposed the levy of fresh taxation, suggesting that it was 
the Government’s primary responsibility to find money for the solution of the problem 
of unemployment' Mr. Chmtamam, on the coatrary, took a different view of the 
matter, having regard to the fact that educated middle class unemployment had be- 
come so acute as to constitute a grave public danger of to-day and an increasing 
menace to public safety in years to come. He, however, insisted that there must be a 
statutory guaiantee that whatever additional revenue was placed at the Government’s 
disposal ahonld be exclusively applied to measures for relief of unemployment and 
should not be absorbed in the general revenues of the province. 

Mr. J. M. Olay, Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said 
that it was intended to bring forward two measures of taxation : ihoreasing stamp 
duties and court fees when the Council would le-assemble after the Holi and Id 
holidays and he gave an undertaking that if the Bills were passed the Government 
would earmark three lakhs this year and recurring sums in succeeding years for the 
purpose of implementing the committee’s reconsiderations. He further announced 
Qiat one lakh would be allotted for expansion or development in various transferred 
departments which in the result would nave an effect to unemployment. In addition 
the Government undertook to abandon their idea regarding the abolition of five 
districts and six tahsils, the loss of possible saving from this latter undertaking 
amounting to four and half to five lakhs. He also promised to earmark the sum or 
four lakhs for the above mentioned purpose . He added : ‘It is a perfectly fair offer 
and there is no loophole for wriggling out of the promise.’ The undertaking given by 
Mr. Olay reassured the House that the Government were earnest on implement- 
ing tho committee’s recommendations and it is very likely that the coming taxation 
measures might not share the same fate as their predecessors of last year. 

8i} Tef Bahadur Sapru in his second speech stressed that the Government of 
India could not divest themselves of their share of responsibility in tackling the un- 
employment problem and urged that wisdom, experience, expediency and self-interest 
counselled that they should frankly recognise that it was time for them to bestir 
themselves in the matter lest they might be overwhelmed by a deluge which, he 
could distinctly foresee, would overtake us if the elders of this generation refused 
to be interested in problems affecting the mind of the younger generation who were 
their future hop e. He conoludeiJ his speech amidst loud and prolonged applause 
and the Oouuoif adjourned till March 11. 

General Discussion of Buegeu 

mil. MARCH -The general discussion on the budget which oommenced to-day 
was quite dull and uninteresting. The ron-offioial benches looked practically deserted. 
‘I have often noticed,’ ramarkeu the President, ‘that the first day’s reluctance is com- 
pensated for by next day’s eagerness to oatoh the eye of the Chair. This is rather 
embairassing and I hope that hon. members will net be reluctant to catch the eye of 
the Chair as quickly as possible’. The President’s apprehensions proved true and none 
got up to spe^ at 3*30 p. m. as the result of which the Counoil was adjoumed. 
The keynote of all speeches was a vigorous plea for a percentage out in the salaries 
of the seivioes, both imperial and provincial. Most of me speakers congratulated the 
Finance Member and Mr. Sathe, Finance Secretary, on the presentation of a 
‘lucid’ budget. 

Court Fees Act Amend, Bill 

1 3th MARCH :~By 66 votes against 23 the Council to-day carried the motion of 
Hie Ftmnoe Member to take into consideration the Bill amending -the Court Fees 
Aot, The Government majority was both astounding and unexpected for it was 
generally calculated that the division might be a close one m view of the fact that 
a similar Bill together with the Stamp Duties Bill had been unanimously rejected by 
the House at this time last year. 
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No party in tlie Housa made tlie question a party issue and ® 

ina to the same party were ranged in hostile camps. Lobbying had been f ^ 

brfsHy for someWa past, those who were primarily anxious to save certain distuots 
from the threatened abolition being extraordinarily active. 

The cat was out of the bag when Sheikh Muhammad 
sed that he was a signatory to an application to the Government agi-eeing 
taxation if the Government would not carry out their 

and tehsils. Asked by Rai Rajeshwar Balt who the sponsors of 'inpr^cedented 
and novel move were, Sheikh flabibulluh candidly said that he f ® ®L 

Eurthex light was thrown on this mysterions petition by tiie reference 
by the Pinauee Member himself in his reply to the debate. 
signed by 28 members and lie was not going to betray their Fhnn 

Lg their names. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, Mr. Ohmtamam, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan 
presS that the secret ^document be road ont but the finance Member refused to 
comply. 

14th. MARCH The House passed into law to-day both the Bills 
court-fees and stamp duties whoso life was limited to three 
Member, who was opposed to the amendment seeking to limit the dniation ot the 
Court-fees Bill which the Government intended to make permanent, claimed a ^wsion 
after the President had actually put the amendment to the House S'^cl declared it can led. 
The President ascertained that the Finance Member had not actual ty get vm m time. 

The Finance Member resisted two amendments moved by the ^ 

Opposition seeking a statutory guarantee regarding money to be 

iug the Unemployment Committee’s rocommendations and the duration of the Com t 
Sfs & beiS^liLited to two years. The House divided on both the amendments 
which were rejected. 

Toiing on Budget Demands 

16th, MARCH :~Th 0 voting on demands for grants commenced to-day, the first 
of them being the budget for die jails and convict settiomeuts. -Str Maharaj Smgh 
made a brief speech at the outset, dwelling ou the salient features of administration ot 
jails and emphasizing tiiat the financial stringency stood in the way of several re- 
forms recommended oy the All-India Jails Committee of 1919 and the U. P. Jails 
Encnirv Committee of 1929 being carried into affect. , . . 

The Borne Member and the first Indian mspector-Geaeral of psons, Mayor 
Salamatullah were both complemented by the leader of the Opposition, Mr. U F. 
Ohintamani mi some other members , for a number 

the jails. Many interesting points were raised on the cut motion _ m the entii e da- 
mancl as regards the method of reornitmont of superintendents of jails, olassifioation 
and treatment of prisoners, racial disorimination e^. by Mr. Ohmtamam and tim 
Home Member gave a sympathetic reply. The Home Mombor acknowledged that the 
aqyemmeut mro hnn.^membs™ 


Government were inaeorea lor reiurma ououi.au lu ^uo ^ 

Jail Enquiry Committee’s report aud public opimou and above all to hon. members 
of the Bouse who from time to time made valuaWe suggestions. While a spirit of res- 
ponsiveness was shown fay all Indian HomqMembors during the reformed 
deal more could certainly have been achieved in the way of reform of jails, if the 
reserved half of the Government had been responsible instead of being merely res- 
ponsive to public opinion as voiced in the Legislativo Oonnoil, 

•17th. MARCH : — The land revenue demand was discussed in to-day’s OounoH. 
Manv token cut motions were made by landlord members ou -.varied matters of in- 
terest pertaining to their order and not one of them was passed. The pause of 
small zemindars and small tenants in connection with the coming settlements found 
a sturdy champion in Bao Krishna Pal Singh whose plea for sympathy for them 
found an answering echo in Government benches. The rovenue secretary, Mr, A A, 
Wamh, in a sympathetic speech explained that tlie law, as it stood, showed consider- 
able^vmpathy to petty zenaindars and poor tenants. . , . 

MauT Wndars and talu^dars not tumaturally voiced their senpns apprehensions 
lhal thl doming settlement operations might eventually result m large enhancement 
61 revenue assessment and these apprehensions were set at test by a very reassur- 
ing 'tedy w Mr; J. M. Qluv, finanoe Member, who declared, ‘Government will . most 
i^roMy* wd46r#ulously observe aU undertakings ^hioji they have given m the 
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commumciiie and ui public pxoaouucemoats.’ Tlie demands were still under discus- 
sion when the Couuoil adjourned. 

18th. MARCH ’—The landlord members strongly supported the out motion o£ Bao 
Krishna Pal Singh to-day and expressed once again their feelings of resentment 
against the antiquated, baibaious and thoroughly uup opular method of issuing coercive 
processes and warrants of arrest against defaulting zamindais who failed to pay 
their land revenue in time Mr. Glay^ Finance Member, explained that coercive 
processes had progressively declined in number m recent years while warrants of 
arrest were mostly issued for realisation of arrears due to co-operative banks which, 
under the law, had to be lealized as land revenue. 

Another motion which evoked an interesting debate was made by the same 
member advocating the abolition of the institution of village patwans on the 
ground that they maintained incorrect land records with a monetaiy gam and not 
infrequently gave rise to disputes between zammdars and tenants. W‘hua there was 
nothing but downright condemnation for patwans as a class, the opinion was, 
however, divided among the landloid members as regaids the abolition of their posts. 
Government vievetl the pioposal with strong disfavour, holding that revenue admi- 
nistration would be impossible to cany on without the 28,000 patwaris working in 
the province. 

The Education demand was next taken up Only one motion was discussed 
drawing attention to the inadequate grants made to the Allahabad Umversity. 
While supporting the motion, the leader ot the Opposition, Mr. 0. T, Chintamam 
suggested the appointment of a committee of three members to investigate into the 
finances available for educational pin poses and report upon the equitable distribution 
of money among the various branches of education The Education Minister promised 
to consider Mr Chmtamani’s suggestion The guillotine fell and the entire demand 
was voted. The Counoil then adjourned. 

19th MARCH Practically for the whole day one token out under general ad- 
ministration was discussed by the Council, its object being to call attention to the 
improper manner in which Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusufs Minister for Local Self- 
Government, had exercised his power of nominations to the district and municipal 
boards after the recent elections, 

Mr. Ohintamam, the leadei of the Nationalist party, who made the motion drew 
a graphic picture of the Minister’s abuse of his patronage. 

An animated and lively debate ensued and even those who opposed the cut motion 
had very little to put forward in defence of the Minister’s exercise of patronage. 
The Minister^ in his reply, assorted that he had exercised his discretion in a reasonable 
and just manner. 

As the discussion had fulfilled the object with which the motion was made and 
sufficiently exposed the Minister for the abuse of his power of nominations, Mr. 
Ohintamaniy after a spirited reply, withdrew it, 

21rt. MARCH .—The Counoil voted to-day Without any cut the budgets for the 
Industries and Irrigation departments. The need for the industrial regeneration of 
the province with a view to promote the prosperity of the people and at the same 
time to tackle the problem of unemployment was emphasized by several speakers. 
Many important suggestions ware made by seveial members, including Mr. 0. T. 
Chmtamani, who asked why Government should not oo-operato with the AJl-Iudla 
Spinners’ Association in promoting the handloom industry aud with the Tillage 
Industries Association in piomoting the village industries. No convincing answer 
was forthcoming from Sir P. Snvastma^ Minister for Industries, except that the 
suggestion was an interesting one and the Government did not know whether the 
other party was equally desirous of co-operation. 

24tli, MARCH The demands under irrigation ,’and hydro-electric works outlay 
not charged to revenue and charges on the irrigation establishment were voted 
to-day, the former m full and the latter with a substantial reduction of Rs 6,700: 

A suggestion was made during the discussion of the latter demand that the 
Government should supply an aeroplane to Sir 'William Stampe, chief engineer-in- 
charge of the Hydro-eleotno projects to enable him to move about quickly from one 
part of ihe provmoe to another in •oonnectien with his work. There was a strong 
28 
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difference of opinion on the question and those opposed to the proposal, mcludmg 
the leader of the Opposition, Mr (Jhtntamani who urged that the advocates of the 
proposal were trying to be more royalist than the King and it was for the Einanoe 
Member and the chief engineer to have come forward with it if they felt the need 
of an aeroplane. Mr. J. M Olay turned down the suggestion on the ground of its 
enormous expense and added that the Government would consider whettier it would 
be worth while for Sir Wilham Stampe to charter an aeroplane on special occasions. 

"While it was generally recognized that the hydro-electric projects afforded some 
relief for the unemployed, a very important point was raised m connection with 
the question of the reoiuitment of the staff by Mr. Ohintamani, namely, that the 
residents of the United Provinces should be taken only when the Government made 
quite sure that men of lequisite qualifications weie not available in the province. 


25tl*. MARCH A number of giievanoes against the police was voiced to-day. 
The Government were severely taken to task for getting the Secretary of State’s sanction 
behind the back of the Council for making the post of the second assistant to the inspector- 
general of police permanent. The Council had previously agreed to the creation of turn 
post on a temporary basis but was to-day confronted with the accomplished fact of its 
having been made permanent and added to the list of non-voted officers, A token 
cut was moved by Haj% Obatdur Rahman Khan to protest against this unwanted 
post having been made permanent and it was supported almost unanimously by all 
sections of the House The Inspector General and the Horne Member put up a 
stiff fight but failed to carry couviction with the House that the post was indispen- 
sable. The cut motion was oairied in the teeth of official opposition. 

That even such high police dignitaries as superintendents, and deputy superinten- 
dents were addicted to the pernicious habit of accepting dahs from their suMrdi- 
nates during their tours was stressed 1^ Pandit Prem Ballahh Behval who^ offered 
to give private information to the Home Membei to enable him to institute an 
enquiry. Another noteworthy point laised in to-day’s debates referred to the 
morale among the police and the need for its improvement. The Home Member 
agreed that there was room for such improvement and that the police should h^e 
as their motto service of the public. He appealed to the hon. members to give 

S articulars of oases of bribery among the police officials whenever they got soent of 
lem so that the inspector-general could institute a searching enquiry and bring 
the offenders to book. , , 

A number of substantial reductions was sought to be made and the Oounoil 
succeeded in effecting a reduction of Es. 10,000 in the allotment of Rs. 50,000 for 
the establishment for registration of motor vehicles. Two motions to reduce the 
sum allotted for rewards by Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 15,000 on the ground of financial 
stringency did not find favour with the House and they were rejected without 

Kufitmr Sir Maharaj Singh at the outset made an interesting speech in which 
he deplored communal auimositios and appealed to the press and public to promote 
communal harmony in the province 


26tlj. MARCH A number of motions under the police demand were discussed 
by the Council to-day and pointed attention was drawn to the astoundingly inadequate 
representation of the Hindus in the Police department and a certain Muslim member 
sought to lend communal colour to the grievance of the Hindus. 


27tH. MARCH -A doleful tale was told by Nawai Sir Muhammad Yusufs regard- 
ing tbe restricted activities of the Medical department due to financial stringency. He 
frankly admitted that a stage had been reached where the Medical, department could show 
no improvement and as a matter of fact it was very difficult to carry on its normal 
activities very efficiently The Minister’s invariable reply to almost every suggestion made 
by the hon. members to increase the useful activities of the department was that 
nothing would have given him greater pleasure than to comply with the 
if lun® had been available. . 

8wtal valuable suggestions were made m the course of disottsslOTS 
Sdeffioal demand which proved to be no more than a cry m the wildernesa 'Setta met 
v^th 'fto tsftrabie response from the Minister beyond an expr'essioa of syfnpathy. 
The Quezon bf hnjust reservation of c«ri»ia distribts for luropean T. M. S. jofflews 
was rafseu by the leader of the OpposiHon Mr, O. Y. ChiniamaHt\ with a view to 
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keep the question alive and not give rest to the Government until the wrong was 
righted The cut motion was unanimously oarnecl. 

Three other out motions were also cairied by the Council, protesting against fl) 
the abolition of tubeiculosis dispensaries at Agia, Cawnpoie and. Allahabad, (2) 
hopelessly inadequate medical relief in lural aieas and (3) reduction in the grant 
for the development of the indigenous system of medicine It was mentioned by 
Nawahzada Liaqat Ah Khan that the Government at present spent only 14 annas 

S er annum on lOO peisons m riiidl aieas and he was loudly cheered when he spoke 
10 bare truth that it was nothing hut scandalous and callous neglect on the pari 
of Government in the matter of medical relief 

28th. MARCH —The uttei helplessness of the Minister-m-charge of the medical 
portfolio in the matter of recruitment and postings of I M S ofBcers once again 
formed the subject of forceful and vigorous cuticism on the floor of the Council 
to-day in oonneotion with the discussions on the medical demand The Secretaiy of 
Stated autocratic contiol in tho mattei of appointment of IMS ofHceis leaving 
absolutely no discretion to the local Goveinmont even in the tiansferred departments 
was strongly lesented by the House and two token out motions were canned, (a) 
protesting against the appointment as Pimoipal ot the Agra Medical School of an 
I. M. B. officei brought fiom outside the United Provinces and (b) against the 
large grant of Rs 57,200 from the provincial funds made to the Ranchi Mental 
Hospital for the treatment of 41 Europeau and Anglo-Indian patients, while a com- 
paratively fai less amount was spent on Indian patients treated in the mental 
hospitals situated inside the province 

Two other out motions were also earned uigmg (a) provision of funds for medi- 
cal relief in ruial areas from the four lakhs piomised for the unemployment relief 
out of the piooeeds of the ndV taxation and from the allotment for rural uplift, 
and (2) inoi eased lepresentation for vauls and Hakims m the Board of Indian 
Medicine. 

A lively debate ensued on the amendment of the rules under the Poisons Act 
made by the Government sometime ago whioh^ was strongly condemned by Rai 
Baiiadur Baba Yikramjit Singh, Mr. Ohintamani and Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan 
on medical profession m tho province. Fundamentally divergent views were 
expressed in the course of the debate by Mr Reed, Local Self-Government 
secretary, and Sii Muhammad Vusuf^ Minister, on the one side, and non-offioial 
spokesmen on the other as regards the demands put forward by tho deputation 
which had wailed on the Minister on behalf of the U. P. Medical Association, A 
suggestion, therefore, was thrown out by Hir S%ta Bam, President, that the best 
way to arrive at a decision on the controversial subject would be for the Minister 
to call a conferenoe of the roprosentatives of the Medical Association and party- 
leaders in the Council before the Juno session at Nainital to consider the whole 
question. The suggestion found leady acceptance with the House and the matter 
was accordingly dropped 

The budget under Agriculture, Veterinary and Co-operative departments was 
taken np a little before 5 p. m when the guillotine fell and no less than 24 demands 
which remained undisoussecl were put to the House and voted. Mr. Chintamam and 
some other moiabeis of the Opposition loudly shouted ‘no’ whan the P, W D. and 
Excise demands were put, Tho Oouuoil was thon prorogued, (From the ‘Leader’). 


Summer Session— Naini Tal— 16th. to 30th. June 1036 

Gbant 10 U. P. Indian- Oaarsmws 

The Stunmer session of the Council commanood at Naini Tal on the l6Hi, June 
1036 with 8tr 8ita Bam in the chair, At the outset the President referred 
in feeling terms to the demise of Dr. M. A, Ansari The House authorised the 
President to send a message of oondolenoe to the bereaved family. 

Utie resolution of 8yed AH Zahser recottmendlng to the Council not to spend the 
grant of Es, 10,000 aHotted “for Indian Christians whose origin is from the Depres- 
sed Classes for education ahd for aiding ’ missions working amongst them” was ac- 
cepted by the House, the Mirdster for Idupation accepting the view of the House 
iiat the wording of the cominnhiq;n@ oh we subject' might be misconstrued as afford- 
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ing moaetaiy ralief to membeis of the Deprested Classes by the mere fact of con- 
version or used as incentive foi the purpose of conversion, 

Appointment op Liquidators 

The President made a lengthy statement on the communique issued by the Regis- 
trai of the High Court, illahabad, legardmg the admissibility of certain questions 
regarding the appointment of liquidatois by the High Conit who mado representations 
to the Local Government that the question concerning the High Court could not be 
allowed to be asked m local legislatures On representation to the President by the 
.Tudioial Secretary to the Government, the President did not see his way to agree 
with the Government or the High Court as the Budget concerning the pay of liquida- 
tors was discussed lu the Council, The Chair regretted that the press communique 
issued by the Registrar of the High Court should have contained reflections on the 
Chair and expressed the hope that the unfortunate incident would now be taken 
as closed. Later, some non-controveisial and non-offioial resolutions were discussed. 

Oppioul Interference in Elections 

17th JUNE —-The coming elections loomed large at to-day’s meeting of the 
Council, when no less than five non-official resolutions weie discussed Mi. J. M. 
Clay, Iinance Member, made au important statement on the result of the enquiries 
made by him into cases of official inter feienoe in distiiot and municipal elections, 
over which, it would be remembeied, a full dress debate took place during the bud- 
get session m Match on a cut motion by Mr. Chmtamam under the Geueial Adminis- 
tration demand. "While some complaints were found to be eithei baseless or exaggera- 
ted, there wore yet others m which certain district magistrates had clearly trans- 
gressed the rales governing elections and openly favoured one candidate against 
another. The Pmance Membei unequivocally and unambiguously stated that in all 
such oases the Government would make it plain to the district magistiates oonoernod 
that they should not have acted m the way in which they did and that the Govern- 
ment servant’s conduct rules must be strictly followed 

Mr, Chintamani, congiatulated the Finance Member on the promptness and 
keenness with which he had oarnod out his undertahng in letter and spirit, and 
adversely criticised the manner in which inquiries had beeu conducted by certain 
divisional commissioners. If the Government took stops to guard against such trans- 
gressions of the election rules by their own oflicials, espeoially in the coming elections 
to the provincial legislatures, the purpose of the debates held in March and to-day 
would be amply fulfilled. 

The Government accepted two resolutions urging that paiwaris be present at pol- 
ling stations to identity votes and that polling stations be so located that no voter 
need have to traverse more than five miles. 

Development op Rural Areas 

An important statement was then made by Sir Jioala Prasad Srivastma^ Minister 
for Education, regarding what the U, P. Government was doing in connection with 
rural development;. 

The Minister sard that rural development schemes in the province were divided 
into three parts, the mam scheme, departmental schemes and the Kumaon scheme. 
Under the mam scheme, 270 rural development centres had been established m the 
province, and an organisation had been set up in each district by means of which 
all local officials of the different departments of the Government could work together 
to effect improvement m rural areas. Another achievement had been that over a 
large area, local apathy and fatalistic resignation had given place to active interest. 
Domon.stration plots were being opened in village centres, seed unions were being 
formed, oattle-breeding taken up with earnestness and concentrated drive was being 
mado for improving rural sanitation and hygiene. Considerable zeal had been dis- 
played every wheie in the development of village games and sports, opening of night 
schools and village libraries and training of adnlt scouts for social servxoo. This had 
the effect of making village life more interesting and this in turn stimulated d toe 
tof improvement in other directions. It was proposed to sink 2,260 wells itt eohaec* 
Hpm'wrth the apioultural scheme, fifty wells had been improved and work‘ 1^' 
prdtoding more briskly. Survey work was being done m Benares, Sultaapur, ted 
Almhabad, distadota, Frmt plants seed had been supplied free to selected vfll^e® ted 
actum pltetang had started and would be ooihpl^ed before August. 
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Health tiniis weie worling m the distiicts of Sjleenil, Allahabad, Benares, Gorakh- 
pur, Lucknow, Fyzabad, Moradabad and Jhansi and nme units cover about 450 vill- 
ages. These units earned on intensive health propaganda and gave medical relief by 
means of a mobile dispensaiy. 1,315 indigenous da%s were trained for attending to 
normal labour cases and 495 rural sanitaiy boards had been formed in the villages 
for maintaining activities on a permanent footing. Besides the Public Health De- 
partment had supplied 8,000 medicine chests to villages under the mam scheme of 
luial development. 

For providing facilities for marketing pioducts of village cottage industries it was 

S osed to open 24 shops Three shops had been fixed up and 10 more were ex- 
ed to be established soon. A new section for marketing village products had been 
opened at Luoknow. This section paiticipated m the] Kumbha Mela Exhibition at 
Allahabad and attracted much attention. 

INDIANISATION OF SErEETAUIBS 

18th. JUNE The Council voiced to-day its sense of dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment at the refusal of the Government to concede its oft-ropeated demand 
that half the number of socrotaiies should bo Indian olfioer, by adopting nem con 
a resolution on the subject moved by the Nationalist leadei, Mi. Ohmtatnmii, who 
in a vigorous and forceful speech pointed out that of late years there had been, 
letiogrossion instead of progiess and that since the beginning of the current official 
yeai an Indian Finance secretary had been replaced by an European I. 0. S offiooi, 
while no Indian had been appointed to the post of any other seoietaiy, with the result 
that the number of Indian sooretaries had been actually reduced from two to one. He 

g ertinently enquired why the deputy secretary in the Finance department, Fandit 
uraj Dm Bajpai, to whose remaikahle ability successive Finance Members had paid 
superlative tiibutes. had uot been appointed Finance secretary m the face of the 
well-known precedent when a former deputy secretary, Mr. Teyen, had bean so 
appointed. Tlie speech of the official spokesman, Mi. J. M. Olay^ had utterly failed 
to carry conviction with the House, and there was no mstiftcation for iguoiing the 
just claims of Indian officers to appointments at the headquarters of the Govern- 
ment. The statement that secretaries were appointed by the Government oonsistiug 
of a majority of Indian members was at onoe challenged by Mr. Chintamam, who 
in his second speech rightly pointed out that every membor of the Government 
could not have a voice m the selection of every secretary, basing his statement on 
his direct inside knowledge in the past and observations from outsiao m the present. 
Seeing the unmistalcaole expression of opinion in support of the losolutioa from 
all sides of the House, the Finance Member felt oompelied to accept the resolution. 

Homes fob Disabled Beogabs 

Four other resolutions were discussed in the course of the day, among which 
mention may be made of the resolution moved by Lady Kailash Sripastam urging 
financial help to local boards to start homes for disabled and maimed beggars. She 
confronted Nawab Sir Muhammad Tusuf with a very sympathetic speech he had 
made in support of such a resolution m 1921 before he became Minister. The 
Minister expressed profuse sympathy but pleaded financial stringency and spoke of 
practical difficulties. The resolution was adopted and the Government dared not 
challenge a division. 

PuBUo Health Sohbmb 

20th. JUNE Official business was transacted in to-day’s Council. After a brief 
statement by the Finance Member regarding the probable cost of the proposed exten- 
sion of the Council House at Luoknow to provide accommodation for the unwanted 
Upper House under the new constitution, the House commenced the consideration of 
demands for supplemental^ grants aggregating to Rs. 40,07,565. 

Keen divergence of opinion on the utility of the publio health scheme manifested 
itself on the proposM of me Minister, Namab Sir Mohd, Yusuf to extend the scheme 
to four more districts in the province, primarily to provide employment to qualified 
people without employment A number of members expressed the view that better 
equtyped dispensaries and more travelling dispensaries would be more useful to the 
pubho. Another item which evoked a lively debate related to the permanent appoint- 
ment of Mr, 0. "W. Oasse, mechanical engineer for water works, on the new scale 
of pay dmaanded by him after the temmalion of his three years’ contract at the 
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beginmag of the next yeai. Several membeis voioed the view that no official vshould 
be allowed to dictate his own teims to the Govei ament while ou the official side it 
was stated by Nawab Sii Muhammad Yusuf that tbe scale of salary proposed was 

S no means extravagant, considering the qualifications and expeiienoe of Mr Casse. 
e motion for omission of the item was, however, not pressed to division. 

StrmEMENTARY GkANTS 

22nd. JUNE —-The Government sustained a heavv defeat m to-day’s Council 
ovei the motion made by the Nationalist party leadei, Mr Ohmtamam for postpone- 
ment of consideration of the supplementaiy estimate of Rs 34,81,530 till after 
consideration of the Undeigionnd Wateis Bill which sought to control the 
rate of the abstraction of water fiom snb-soil in the best interests of all conoeined 
Several hon. members had a shrewd snspicion that if the House gave its assent in 
advance to the accoleiation of programme of tubewell construction costing seveial 
lalchs they might be faced with a fait accomph and have no freedom to throw out 
that Bill if they were so minded This suspicion found vent m the numerous 
questions addiessed to Sir 'William Stamps, chief ongineet for a clear explanation 
of the position m relation to the Underground Waters Bill and the replies given by 
him and the Finance Membei failed to set then appiehensions at rest with the 
result that the Opposition Leader’s motion foi postponement was carried by the 
House by 42 votes against 30 The result of the division was leoeived with loud 
applause iiom non- official benches 

St) Jzmla Prasad Srivastaia, Education Minister, Mr Shah, special officer, Mi 
Nharegat, Education Seoretarv, as well as Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Local Self- 
Goveinment Minister, and his societary Mr A. B Reid weie congratulated by the 
Opposition leader on then pioniptnoss and earnestness m implementing some of the 
recommendations of the Unemjiloymout Committee The Education Minister said that 
he was deeply grateful to Mr * Climtamam for his very appieciative remaiks and 
expressed that the Government were particularly Inoky in having got the Rt Hon 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to preside ovex the Uuemployment Committee, another lucky 
stroke being his acceptance of membei ship of the Council for a brief space of two 
days when he succeeded in convincing the House that the problem with which they 
weiB coufionted was a grave one, requiring drastic measures. The Eduoation 
Minister’s speech gave a clear indication of the Government’s earnestness of purpose 
in iacklmg the growing menace of unemployment among the educated classes. 


24th. JUNE '—What was aptly characterized by the leader of the Opposition 
during the budget session as a ‘scandal of the first magnitude’ became a 
fatt accompli by the Couuoil’s vote to-day sanctiouing the creation of a new post 
of a whole-time msiiectoi -general of registration Mr. Chintamam made a motion 
for the omission of the supplemeatary estimate making provision for this new 
appointment. 

Those who voted against the motion did not participate in the debate and make 
out a ease m support of making tho top-heavy administration more top-heavy by 
the creation of a post which did not exist .in these provinces format least three- 
quarters of a century As usual, arguments were on tho side of the Opposition 
leader and votes on the side of the Government The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mohd, 
yusuf said that all corruption and leakage in the Registration department would 
vanish with a separate head for the Registration department The Opposition 
leadei’s motion was rejected by 63 votes against 10. 

Some reactionary lules drawn up by the Government with reference to the 
«ieation of class I U, P Service of engineers m the buildings -and roads branch 
of the Public Works department in charge of Str Mohd. Yusuf were severely 
criticised by Mr Qhmta)nam in connection with another supplementary grant. The 
Mnister said that the head master or principal was the best person to give a 
oertifioaie of character to a candidate when his attention was drawn to the faot 
. that the rules objected and required such a certificate from the district magistrate. 
‘ Th0se rules sought to provide for 20 per cent, recruitment in England for the XT, P, 

, fevioe of Engineers, passage allowances and overseas pay for such reormts,* and the 
Rebate showed that they were not approved by the finance committee, debate 
Wis adlbhrudd' 
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Agra, University Amend Bill 

University Buf wS^on^th^e'^TeS^lL fai'-i-eaclimg changes m the Agra 

r“ ™» W,eXT„M ?,““f n?fe;s » /£ 

which was adopted by the Hous?^\)Y % aaaS^ nn amendment 

to provide foi the election of teach ms hv amendment sought 

Agra University, even tlioSh SV mipL hf ™ the 
affiliated to the b’niversity Ifhe s^eot belong to the institutions not 

not more than half the ^lumLr elected a new piovision that 

employed m teaching. There was a stift nnnnqifmn*%®^ persons 

the amendment and ^ the defeat mtlictcd Education Minister to 

whip extremely alert for the rest of the day. Government made the Uovornmout 

regfeLTfiate!* aSP'SLdlaft fl'fF 

brought forward that none of thos^ eleotfid i>v r ^®''^®^o“ary nature was next 
^acher employed m an affiliatS coIWp. if graduates shall be a 

House when the Munster SndS fjf; surprise upon the 

whipping on behalf of the Opposition* Lah^? ke Brisk 

meie ory m the wldemese. Se mLSfwafceifed^Sf “ 

>ga.« VaZ Sfff S'toemmed on^ef K “ 'V ^ votes 

and ”pmde|e“'“wi'ioh”6atS^ tSo'°thefr dispute ’‘mtl ® «**'”* "ghto 

committees before the tvitin-nai ne ,, mKO ijieir disputes with the managme 

very wisSly^mk UmToSl 

managing committees and teachi^ Soved m between the 

sought to do away with this salutolw ste® or m and clause 4 

their security of tenure Tf r»ima ic. ® other words, deprive them of 

Minister for Education annouSS tilt tf?^Gj^crSnf®hl?WT ^^® 

clause with a view .to protect the interests*^ of teS?“ emubved 
The clause was rejected without a fUvic.n^ i P affiliated colleges, 

not challenge in view of the aSide nt 5 i. ’ dared 

rJ5’c!:®,5Sr4*?«i!SSr»^ 
ffteitiriaiSr jS5“-“ ^ 

Non-oepioial Bills 

fto7“Fo™T;toSateSlVww to“diis,.°' *” ot 

hands of the maiority in a mufiolDalifv^^and* Jaspeotor m the 

The other bill dealt with no-oonfiSenee’ raoBots ^ without a discussion, 

objective was to increase the maiorS reauired for k? cardinal 

from one half to two-thirds and itVd nItS favour ® 


Ohah-GB op SlIB-JtIDGB8’ DESIGNATION 


JUNE 

judicial 


.*wn.n. .funjb — xne LX 
designation of subordinate jm 
request made by the provinoii 

ooneratnlfttefl /?«v c 


u44Au»i xwii cnangmg tna 
res m compHanoe with the oft-^reMated 
8 conference. A number of members 


^«uo wjf lutj provinoiai judicial 

j judges performed 


^u-^ikwr^j mngn^ aome Men 
iheie was a consensus of opinion amomr them 
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UnDBKGBOTJND WaTEES BiLIi 

‘"tsnr’otposrti fctpS oK 

slSSS^^.^SSrSs 

Government m eonneotion with the bill and agreed to the motion for eucuiation. 

CoTTOH Pest Conteoii Bill 

mofed^t'?X?nce1ot?el0lrc^^^^^^ 

sfficoZi ;St 

Thf MmSeTSured the House that he had an open mmd fnd the select com- 
mittee could malce such changes as it liked ^ ' 

The motion for select committee was agreed to and the He ^se aaiournea. 

Hbbbxjt Bath Peocession 

30 H» JUNE ‘—Following supplementary questions, Sir. Ohintamani gave notice of 
m?an4 Me^Sr^that Sf dibatf migM^trLoh^^^^^ whioh"^ wer^^^^ 

Mr Sntamaid gave a dehS guarantee that the question of even one sohtap 
Sson who wil^g^^^^^^^^^ course of speeohes by 

^™Thf PrLit%mSS''out that the only question before the House Was the 
pohey of laiSnlS^^^^ and the policy of the executive Government m 

gave an undertaking to the House that ho would look into 
n . « nnl Giat he was quite willing to consult the district magistrate 

S tffnS This unde^^^^^ Mled^ to saHsfyllr. Ohmtamani who urged that if 
there was a oleaily expressed wish of the House, the Government might pay nearly 
SrifiiJh reeaM to their opinion as to the opinion of the district magistrate. 

Gf the S Home Membei will be pleased to say one word more that our case 
shall not be preiudiced by the opinion of the district magistrate , said Mr. Ohintaraani, 
S he wiT give full weigtt to the wishes of the House in consideration of the 
district magistrate, I think there will be a good 

^^^Ih^H^me'^MSer^gave such an assurance whereupon 

his motion for adjoiunfient. The House then adjournea sme d^e. (From the leader.! 
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Galleries were practically deserted. 
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The honourable Mr. W. Baghavendra Boo, Home Member and Leader of the 
House made the following feeling reference to the death of His Majesty King 
George V and moved for adjonrninent of the House. 

“I wish to express on behalf of this House in language not of exaggeration or 
of convention, but of simple truth the feelings that lie deep in the hearts of all of us. 
They are feelings of two-fold character, of sorrow at the death of our King and of 
our loyal and respectful homage to his successor, the new King. 

Money-lenders’ Amend. Bill 

23rd. JANUARY The Council discussed to-day Government Bills. Of these, Mr. 
R Baghavendra Baa's C. P. Money-lenders’ (second amendment) Bill evoked a lively 
debate and was ultimately referred to a Select Committee. In moving reference of the 
Bill to the Select Committee, the Hon. Mr. Rao traced briefly the legislative history of 
usury in India and England. The present Bill, he said, went a step further than the 
0. P. Money-lenders’ Act, which was put in operation on April 1, 1935, and aimed at 
exercising some measure of direct coutrol over money-leaders with a viow to keep- 
ing their transactions within conscionable and equitable limits by making registration 
compulsory on payment of registration fees, He added that the principle underlying 
the Bill had the support of the Royal Commission on Agriculture and such a provi- 
sion is part of the Money-lenders’ Act in many advanced countries, including England 
and the professions of Law and Medicine, Motor Driving, etc., which imposed licen- 
ces on those practising them. The Royal Commission had also stated that measures 
of this character would not lead to so great a restriction of credit that the cultivator 
would be hampered in his ordinary agricultural operations. Proooeediug, tho Home 
Member said that according to the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, the agricul- 
tural debt amounted to Rs. 300 millions in 1929. Even at the very low rate of six per- 
cent, the Mahajans made a profit of Rs. iS millions annually. Tho measure would 
probably cause hardship to the small money-lender, but the speaJier did not think 
this would be an unmitigated evil. “It is the petty money-lenuer who often causes 
great hardship to the agriculturists. The House must be aware of the unconscion- 
able and illegal methods adopted by certain class of money-lenders, who are fast 
spreading their activities in the villages”. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmurti (University), opposing the Home Member’s motion, moved 
that the Bill be ciroulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. He alleged that the 
Bill had been sponsored by the Government, not on account of their anxiety to save 
the borrower, but with a view to filling their coffer. The burden of taxation, he 
added, would eventually fall on the debtors and instead of relieving agricultural 
distress by providing cheap credit facilities, the Bill would create more hardship 
for the cultivators, A Government, whose officers were not jprepared to surrender 
part of their salaries, had, in his opinion, no moral or legal right to tax any section 
of the population. 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was pressed to a division and defeated by 38 
votes to 20. The original motion for Select Committee reference was then carried. 

Hon-ofeioial RBSottrraoNS 

24ib. JANUARY Yisitors' gallaries were crowded to-day mainly because IK) 
peasants from the Akola district, who had come down to seek redress for their agri- 
cultural distress and who were banned from demonstrating near or entering me 
Council premises, were under orders of the Home Member, permitted to enter and 
watch the proceedings. 

The Council discussed in all four resolutions, two of which were defeated, one 
withdrawn and the fourth was undecided when the House rose. 

The first resolution was by Mr. Arjunlal urging reconstitution of the Revenue 
Districts of Narshingpur, Seoni and Damoh, which was opposed by Mr. N. J. 
Boughion^ Chief Secretary, on financial grounds. He also pointed out that these 
districts had been abolished three years back in response to the wishes of the 
House as a measure of economy. The resolution, being pressed to a division, was 
thrown out by 37 votes to 19. 

The nelt rasolutiori by Khan Bahadur Mirsa Bakman Beg recommending to 
the (government to postpone auction sales of Jagir lands in Berar was lost without 
diwidfc The Revenue* Secretary, Mr. i?, N. Banetyee^ speaking on behalf of the 
Govefhmenfc, said, (hat Jagirdars have to thank themselves for having brought about 
the eondtio'ns in which they find themselves. Their own discretion was. largely 
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lesponsible for tlio same and tJiere was no reason why the property law of the 
land should not be put into operation 

Mr. G A Kale next moved a resolution recommending to the Governmeut to 
introduce legislation to stop competition of cross-word puzzles and the lite, which 
m his opinion were demoralising the educated public in the piovince to an alaiming 
extent, Mr Kale said that such competitions developed the spirit of gambling 
amongst the educated people Theie weie sometimes five or six solutions to a given 
clue, with the result that it was a question of meie chance to hit upon the correct 
solution. They thus ceased to be a game. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore thought that the resolution itself was a puzzle. If 
the competitions were demoialismg they weie demoralising the educated public not 
only in 0 P. and Beiar, but throughout India. He was of the opinion that they 
sharpened the intellect. 

Ml N, J. Houghton pointed out the vaiious difficulties in the way of passing 
a law on the matter Personally, he was adverse to gambling, but he should consider 
it a serious inteifereuce of petsonal liberty if anyone would prohibit him from 
gambling should he like to. Fven the Government of India could not stop compe- 
titions appearing in papeis having an luternatioual ciiculation, aud they might be 
compelled to have recourse to tne League of Nations He, theiefoio, appealed to 
Mr Kale to withdraw the resolution. Mi Kale withdrew the resolution 

Discussion on Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Alt's lesolution in lespect of remi- 
ssion of stamp duty payable by the first giade pleaders of J. C. S. Court of Judica- 
ture at Nagpur was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

Official Bills 

25i!i. JANUARY ' — Of the twelve official Bills that came up for discussion 
lo-day,_mn 0 weie refened to the Select Committees, one Bill effecting minor amend- 
ments in tho XJniveisity Act passed into law, one circulated for eliciting public 
opimon and one, viz , the Tobacco Taxation Bill, thrown out by two to one majority. 

Tobacco Taxation Bill 

In moving for reference of the Tobacco Bill to the Select Committee, the 
Honourable Mr, Qordon^^ Finance Member, said that it was the third time that the 
Bill had been brought by the Govornment and ho expected better treatment this 
time. On merits the Government had an incontrovertible case. They had held their 
hands to the last in the hope that tho tide would turn, but crop failures and liberal 
remissions and suspensions of laud revenue, coupled with expenditure incurred in 
the establishment of debt conciliation boards and the fall in stamps revenue due to 
debt conciliation, left them no choice There was also another aspect to the question 
viz., the financial position of the Piovinces under the new constitution. Sir Otto 
Niomeyer was at tho moment investigating the question of subvention to the Pro- 
vinces and refusal of the Council to vote for a faro share of taxation would greatly 
prejudice the case of the Central Provinces before the Niemeyer Committee 
. Mangalmurti^ opposing the Bill, said that nothing had happened 

since the Council last threw out the Bill to induce them to change the view that 
the BiH was unwarranted. He failed to see why the fiive per cent salary out should 
not have been allowed to remain, Mr, M. P. Kolhe moved that the Bill be cironlated 
for eliciting pnblio opinion thereon. 

^ Mr, 0. B. Parakh said that the Government could retrieve the position by reduo- 
charges which absorbed 68 per cent of their revenues. He also felt 
that the imposition of licences on tobacco dealers would furnish another tool in the 
hangis of the authorities to harass people. 

Mt. Koike's motion was defeated without division, while Mr. Gordon's motion was 
defeated by 4D votes to 20 

Another Bill, which was moved by the Home Member. seeHng to reduce the rate 
of payable by debtors to creditors wag referred fo the Select Committee. 

The House circulated for eliciting public opinion the Finanoe Member’s Bill seeMng 
to establish a Board of Revenue in the Province after the introduction of Provinoiw 
Autonomy. 

Relioious and Ohabmable Tausrs Bn* 

JANUARY Hie Council iitoosed 6f to-to two out of the six non-offioial 
Mis. Ihterest centred round the 0. P. ReMoijs ahd Cttafitable Trn8ts*'Bill, which was 
introduced by Dr. Mao Bsshkmm the object of ensuring letter 
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management of Hindu religions endowments m the piovmce The present adminis- 
tiaiion of these trusts, he said, was far from satisfactoiy. Therefoio, he urged the 
House to agree to the measure. 

The non-official opinion as revealed m the discussion, was .sharply divided re- 
garding the advisability of enacting such a Bill at present, while the Government 
opposed the measure owing to the provision suggested by the mover. 

The Education Minister, Mr. J5 ff. Khaparde^ further informed the House that 
the Go Yornment had under consideiation another measme on the subject and it would 
be intioduced in the House as soon as the Governor-General’s sanction was secured 

The House threw out the measure rejecting the motion to refer it to a select 
committee by 37 votes to 13 

Mr. /C P. Pande moved a Bill which sought the'repeal of ceitain provisions of the 
0. P. Land Eevenue Act which empowered the Government to recover arears of land 
revenue by the arrest and detention or by the imprisonment of defaulter in the 
cml jail Despite the Government’s opposition the House agieed to refer the Bill 
to a select committee. 

29ih. JANUARY —The Council to-day voted supplementary demands under the 
head of education and agreed to restore 25 per cent cut in the grants to the local 
bodies and private institutions on the motions of Mi. B. G. Khapaide^ Education 
Mmistei, and Mr E Gordon, Finance Membei. 

A token demand of oue Rupee was moved by Rai Bahadur K S. Nayudu, Minis- 
tei for PiibliG Works, asking the House to sanction the cost of the new High Court 
building which was expected to cost about Es. 10,00,000, was lost by a nariow margin 
of one vote, the voting being 26 votes against 27 The members opposing this- deinand 
contended that the cost would be prohibitive m the present financial position of the 
province. 

The Home Member, Mr. Raghavendra Rao stated that the income realized from 
enhanced court fees would be utilized for the purpose of constructing the new building. 

The House then passed two Bills seeking to validate tho contributions made by 
several municipal committees and local bodies to charitable funds outside then* juris- 
diction, such as the Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund and their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee 
Fund. 

Non-Oi'E'ioiAii Resolutions 

30th. JANUARY .—The Council discussed non-official resolutions. The President 
ruled out of order the adjournment motion tabled by Mr, C. B. Farakh, who wanted 
the House to discuss the incident alleged to have taken place in village Ambaghad, 
Bhandara district, on Jan. 22 

Mr Parakh alleged that during the investigation into a theft case a Police Sub- 
Inspector assaulted five villagers at Ambaghad, resulting in tho death of one Goma 
Dhibai and injuries to four others. 

The Home Member stated that a magisterial enquiry had been in.stituted to inmiire 
into certain acts alleged to have been committed by the police officer and if the allega- 
tions pioved true, Law would take the normal course. The matter was still sub judtee 
and should not be discussed by the House. 

The House accepted by 29 votes to 18 the resolution recommending to the local 
Goveinment to suggest to the Government of India to float a public loan and advance 
the money thus raised to the Court of Wards and big landholders at a slightly 
highei rate of interest to meet their liabilities and indebtedness. 

The Eailure of crops in Berar foimed the subject of another resolution. During 
the discussion several non-offioial members pleaded for complete remission of land 
revenue for the cuirent year owing to widespread agrioultural distiess. The speakers 
complained against the use of coercive processes by revenue authorities in realizmg 
the revenue demands. 

Both the Revenue Member and the Revenue Secretary, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, pointed out that full remission would mean considerable loss to the 
provincial revenues. However, the Government was sympathehoally oonsidermg the 
podtioa and give a liberal remission wheie oiroumstanoes justifleef such a course 
and denied the use of coercive methods in the matter of realization of the revenue 
demand. . 

, A resolution urMng the Government that the land revenue for the year 1936-36 
be fi^ftfed owing to the failure of crops in Berar was carried by tho House, the 
Govetument nbt olaiming a division. The Oounoil then adjourned stm die. 
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Budget Session — Nagpur— 20lh. February ‘*to 4th. March 1936 

Goveenoe’s Opening- Speech 

His Escellenoy the Governor, Sir Hyde Goican, m his address to the Council which 
commenced its budget session at Nagpur on the 20tb. February i936 lefeiied to the 
new constitution and the problem of 0. P versus Beiai, and appealed to all classes 
and the political leaders to work together foi the common good 

At the outset the Governor refeired to the demise of his Majestv King George, 
who was not only a great man and a great gentleman but lie was above ail a very 
humane father of his family and to us m India his loss bungs special sorrow 

The Goveinoi then desoiibed the various measmes taken legardmg the agiicul- 
tuial problem, and said that the debt conciliation boards had bi ought lelief and fresh 
hope to the countryside. Ten land mortgage banks were established in the province 
as an experimental measure and had succeeded in the objective of keeping down the 
geneial lates of interest "With the geneious grant of ftve lakhs from the Govern- 
ment of India they had been able to bring many amenities to villages, such as roads, 
and water supply and to embark on various expeumonts of rural leconstruotion 

Referring to the serious position of piovmoial finances, the Governor hoped that 
the councillors, while considering the proposals for fresh taxation which had been 
dictated by the dire needs of the situation, would keep m view the common good of 
the province. 

Coming to the new constitution, the Governoi said it had now become law and 
when the ‘tumult and shouting’ had died down and a calm and dispassionate verdict 
of histoiy came to he pronounced those who were responsible for its structure 
were confident that it would vindicate alike the honesty of their purpose, the liberality 
of their inteutions and the skill and wisdom of their craftsmanship. The Governoi 
then referred to the danger of disunion which .seemed to him to take two forms. 

On the problem of the Central Provinces and Beiar, the Goveinor said that under 
the new Act the 0 P and Berar were treated as one province with a joint legisla- 
ture deahng with all its affairs, and emphasised that the two parts of the piovmoe 
should rea^ an agreement on the question of financial arrangement to avoid discontent. 

Coming to the general form of disunion, which had been brought about by the 
action of those who for many years stood aloof from working the present constitution 
and who had not made up their mmd as to the attitude they would adopt towards the 
new constitution, the Governor asked them to read the history of the past 15 years 
during which the present constitution had been worked and worked Buccessfully. If one 
considerable section of the people stood aloof from their proper task the whole work 
of the community must suffer The Governor, therefere^ appealed to all political 
leaders of the province to accept the now constitution, seize the substance they bad 
gained and worh together for the common good. 

Budges eob 1936-37 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Ifinance Member, Mr. E. Gordon^ presented the bud- 
get for 1936-37 to the Council to-day which showed an estimated revenue of Rs. 
481,24,060, expenditure of Rs. 489,76,000, leaving a deficit on revenue account of Rs. 

8.52.000. Adding the debt and deposit heads but excluding the famine relief fund, 
the total loss on the year rises to Rs. 19,87,000. 

The revised estimates for 1935-36 show that the Government expected to close 
the year with small revenue surplus of Rs 88,000, which was converted to a deficit 
of Rs. 2,45,000 as a result of the restoration of cuts in pay in certain ti'ansferred 
departments in August last, but owing to a fall in revenue under heads Land 
Revenue, Stamps and Excise the current year would close with a deficit of Rs 

26.59.000, the reason for deterioration heing adverse eoonomio condition and the 
cotton yield which was far below normal for the fifth year in succession. 

The Tinanoe Member m the course of his budget speech said that a financial 
settlement between the provinces and the central authority was impending and he 
believed that they had a good case for receiving assistance. However, it was essen- 
tial that they must meet diJfioulties and in order to reduce the deficit in revenues 
Government would introduce and ask the House to pass two measures, one the En- 
tertainment Tax Bill and another the Bnancial Bill imposing higher fees for non- 
judicial stamps and for motor taxation both of which were expected to produce a 
revenue of about six laMis of rupees wHoix would go towards revenue reduction of the 
deficit. Concluding, the Ibnanoe member claamed tiaat while the picture of their financial 
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progress since the inception of the present reforms was not a happpy one, his two 
predecessors and himself set themselves to spend only when funds were available 
to match then expenditure wrth therr means, 

Generai Discxission oe Budget 

24th FEBRUARY —The Council devoted whole day to the general discussion of the 
Budget. Mr. C. B Parekh, opening the debate, said that much economy m expenditure 
could be effected by reorganisation and retrenchment in Government Depaitments 
He also felt that Government revenues could be improved by the abolition of the 
Malguzari system and also revision of the excise policy. The policy, which had been 
followed for the last eleven years, had pioved ruinous to excise revenue and it was 
necessary to revise the policy which would supplement the excise revenue by Rs 40 
to W lakhs. 

Ml. Pande felt that the budget afforded no relief to the pooiei classes Local 
bodies were still suffeiing from cuts in general purposes and education grants with 
the result that employees in local bodies were, in turn, sub 3 ected to salary cuts 
Restoration of cut by Government in the case of its own employees had caused much 
heartburning in employees of local bodies. 

Rao Saheb jffi, W. Fulay referred to the economic condition of the people and 
urged revision of the land revenue policy. He alleged that police resorted to coercive 
tactics with regard to Burhanpur textile strikers, that employees in the Government 
Press were not given promotion for tho last two yeais and that Judges of the newly 
constituted High Court hurried cases thiough 

Mr. JD. T MangalmurU vigorously attacked the taxation proposals and Mr. R. A 
Kamthar (Nationalist) deplored the failure of Government to restore education and 
general purposes grants to local bodies. They would agiee to taxation measures if 
Government agieed to restore cuts in grants. 

Stih Thakurdas favoured chalking out a bold line of action containing a forward 
programme, on the lines ot Kemal Pasha’s or President Roosevelt’s. Several other 
members also participated in the debate. Members also complained that Government 
was increasing expenditure under Reserved Heads and crippling Primary Education. 

Mr. A. L. Bmney^ Financial Secretary, denied that Government’s estimates were 
too optimistic. He welcomed the suggestion of augmenting Government’s revenues. 

The Hon. Mr. B <?, JChaparde., Minister for Education, replying to tho oiitioism 
levelled against hrs department, said that the problem of primary education was- exa- 
mined by the Government. The Local Self-Government Committee had recommend- 
ed that It should he managed by local bodies. With regard to land mortgage banks, 
they had established ten in this Province and the Banks had just started work 

The Hon, Mr, Baghavendra Bao^ Borne Member, said it was the duty of Gov- 
ernment to hand over to the new Government as peifect an administrative maoJn- 
nexy as possible and to this end it was necessai-y to increase tho pohco force m 
certain distncts. The increase proposed was a technical increase, since, tho Coun- 
cil bad since 1930 every year accorded sanction to expenditure for extra police force 
rn Raipur Distnct. If Councillors expected the police to he civil and courteous and 
protect their lives and property and maintain law and order, it was necessary that 
constables should be given the necessary training. So the expenditure for a tiaining 
school for constables was necessary and overdue 

The Eon. Mr, Gordon, Finance Member, said that the policy which Government 
were faithfully following regarding excise was the policy laid down by the Council 
eleven years ago. The question was being examined by the Excise ( ommittee, and 
he preferred not to anticipate their recommendation regarding the desirability or othe- 
wise of continuance of that policy. Abolition of the Malguzary system was a sub- 
ject on which the present Government could not reach a decision m the last year 
of its regime. The subject was so impoitant that without the fullest hacking of 
public opinion, it could not ho pioperly tackled. Mr. Gordon assured Ae HouSe that 
Government had done everything in its power to give relief to local bodies and outs 
would be fully restored as soon as the financial situation is improved, fhe Counofl 
then adjourned. 

MoiWYniWDERs’ Bmn ( ookxd, ) 

. ' JSttife FEBRUARY The Council enacted into law to-day the jC. P. Money-lenders 
PsoOmd) Amendment Bill on, the motion of the Borne Membfr. The Bill which woftld 
re^n m feroe fox four yeaars lasde the registration of the moneylenders in the 
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province compulsory, thus enabling the Government to oyeroiso the same oontiol 
over them m the interests of the debtors, 

ENTJEBTA.INMENTS DUTY BlUL 

The G. P Enteitainments Duty Bill was referred to a select committee Tho 
object of bunging foiwaid the measure, as the Finance Membei stated, was to enable 
the Government to levy duties on entertainments such as cinemas and remove a 
part of tho existing deficit in the provincial revenues, 

_TnK Fixa-NOR Bill 

The House next discussed the 0 P Finance Bill on the motion of the Finance 
Member that it should be refoirod to a select committee. Tho Bill proposed to 
enhance the rates of taxes on raotoi vehicles m the piovmce and also the duty 
leviable on certain mstrumeuts uudoi Indian Stamp Act, 1809 

The Finauce Member saui that the present taxes levied on tho motor vehicles 
m the province weie very low when compaied to rates m other provinces and tho 
Government proposed to inciease them so that the additional revenue thus olitainod 
might be utilised to strengthen the finances ot the pioviuco by removing the present 
deficit. 

The discussion of the Bill revealed non-oflicial opposition to fiesh taxation, some 
members declaring that the motor industry would be seriously affected by the 
increased taxation now pioposed at a time of economic depression and been compe- 
tition like that of the present. 

The Home Member, inteivening in the debate, asked the House to accept the Bill 
which was brought forward owing to financial necessity so that the Government 
might remove the delioit. 

The House, however, rejected the select committee motion by 37 to 16 votes and 
thus threw out the measure. 


YoTiNe OP Bueoex Demamds 

26 th. FEBRUARY The Council earned a tokon cut moved by Mr. V. B. Ohaubal 
recommending to the Government 10 per cent reduction in the pay of all Govern- 
ment servants with a view to improving the provincial finances. 

Dr P 8. Dashmukh by another cut motion urged the postponement of the 
construction of the now High Court building involving an exponuitnre of about 
Rs. 8,(X),000 Be said that it was inadvisable to incur a fresh expenditure at a time 
when the financial position of the piovince was far from satislaotory. 

The House, however, rejected the out motion by 37 to 8 votes and voted the grant 

It would be recalled that the House had refused to sanction this exponditare 
during the last January session when the item in the form of a supplementary 
demand was brought forward for the approval of tho Oonncil. 

The necessity of affording adequate relief to the agriculturists ot the province 
with the help of laud mortgage banks was stressod by Mr, 0, B. Parahh through a 
cut motion the discussion on which was adjourned. 

Adj. Motion— 'Polios Assault 

2nd MARCH In the Council to-day, the President, Sir 8, W, A. RUpL read 
three ideutioal motions for the adjonrnment of the House to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, ‘assault with lathi$ and batons on and the arrest of 
43 persons by the police at Mhandwa on Feb. 27. 

The Home Mjemher pointed out that the Government had no objection to ttia 
motion. The debate continued for one and half hours, after whioh a closure was 
applied. The motion was declared carried only four or live voices from the Govern- 
ment benches crying ‘no’, 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande moving the motion detailing hrs verson of the inmdent, 
said that a sub-inspeotor with three constables proceeded to the Ashram, which was 
managed by the disciples of tho dead saint at Khandwa on Feb, 27 in search of some 
suspects when a police omoer was wrongfoily confined in the Ashram, Thereupon 
pother sub-mspeotor with 0 constables entered the Ashram at a time when a 
large oongregpon was busy offering pr^ers at the Ashram temple, and assaulted the 
people mercilessly with lathis^ resulting in 50 injured, four seriously, while the 
police escaped with minor injuries. 3310 moyer asked the Government what was the 
jnstmcation for the mthi charge and why a magistrate was not summoned before 
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4 . 1 Ml Pande added that the police arrested next day W 

the pohee resorted to ^ marched to the court m hand- 

men, moludmg o?it that even pleaders had been refused interviews with 

oufs except one Pomtmput that even the moideut 

ftoroi;gUyStl«i“^Sti™ Wa.BSt those whose objoot seemed to create 

‘'Xir’;?hr mU™ 

Xh tacts based oa the 

outside to visit the Atom and th^ of suspmiouT ohaxacters arriving there When 
keep au eye in view J^^e possib y susp constables visited the Ashiam 

a police party, consisting of a snb-wspecroi ana of the Ashram without a 

on Peb. a7, and noticed the motoi ^ the Asluam. 

license, the police party was assm tea ana conuu at the place to secure 

Another police party armed ® ^uqh the police paity were attacked by 300 

the release of the first ^ ^ a latht, ^chaiged and brought the situation 

persons. Jhe s'J-ihspeotor, aime Ashram, had been arrested 

under control wfre mmred, but none seriously The Home 

and about 30 noters and 60 .i^ad m the lathi ohaige and declared that 

Member denied that the women were mvol ed ^ ^ restmiiig order with the 

the police had acted with self-ooutioi Homo Member 

least possible use of force and , ^ 'vvonld m due oouise be judged by the 
addedW the couduot of withdraw the motion. 

then adjourned. 

4tb, MARCH :-I. tbe “tS“s%tdS 

the demand for police urging and bounds The present 

ture under tins head had, in f ®9®jL^^ neither being practised nor was 

were peaceful times, since ®iy^t to come This increase m ox- 

there any possibility ,®t,^ts revival foi |® . ^ the transferred departments and 

£5-|S.'^A"5SS“.rr,:; 

s£f a ;:s- ” “ “ 

Mr. Eaghavendra was the highest item with . the 

Seth Sheolal said that 3 ^®" as ^iiita y p hj^jiest in the Provinoes. He potod 

than a primary teacher, «t the 

“V^o^SorcSs, opeargtag the POst«‘ 

tinoal armed P®\®®, passing a prohibitory order m respect of 

•Superintendent of the vohoe, JNagpur, lor p last and demonstrated m front 

S Marteafnr pemnta who wTSSwa and the second lost 

el the Connoil Sail, we moved b^ the irat was w ^ 

Opposing the second oW» ^® y Lifce Sr^ enabling Councillors .ito work peace- 
ful to the District ’the last two^ or three sessions, ^nmney- 

tX «*^'oonnoU wodd have 

been impossible. The motion was lost by ^5 votes to 18. 

^ The remaining demands were passed. The 

The loiliotine was applied at o p. ana rae j.wma«aua © 

Ootmoil then adjourned atm ate. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

January Session—Patna — Sth. to 14th. January ’36 

Public Safety Amend Bilii 

The six-day sossiou of tho Behar and Orissa Legislative Council commenood 
at Patna on the 9th January 1936 with tlim non-offu'ial atlendaneo when 
the Public Safety Amendment Bill was passed by 49 votes to 13, Introducing 
til© Behar and Orissa Public Safety Extending and Amending Bill of 1936, 
seeking enactment in a permanent ioim of certain features of the Public 
Safety Act of 19.33 and supplementing the legislation of Government of India, Mr 
P. C Tallents. Home Member, dwelt lengthily on the necessity of the measure with 
a Yiew to enable the Government to cope with subversive and reactionary element 
m tile province Continuing, Mr. Tallents stated that the provinoe of Bihar and 
Orissa was the next door neighbour of a province wheie there was terrorism and 
there was the possibility of the political agitators getting acioss into Bihar, He 
pointed out that the Civil Disobedience Movement was only under suspension and 
could break out any moment. In view of such facts he urged that Government felt 
it would be shirking in its duty if the measure were enacted for three years only. 

Mr Sachchtdanand Sinha, leader of the opposition, moved an amendment oxtend- 
ing the life of the 1933 bill for a further period of throe years but withdrew in 
favour of the amendment standing in the name of R. B. Shymnandan SaJm exendmg 
it to five years. 

Mr. Jamiina Kaijee and Kumar Kalika Prasad Stngfi^ both Oongressites, vigo- 
rously opposed the hill, the foimer holding that the Home Member would have been 
the first man to introduce revolutionary aotmtios in England if Englishmen had been 
m need of political freedom as Indians, Kumar Kalika I’rasad said that the bill was a 
New Year’s gift from the Ooverxiraeat to the province and held that emergency for 
the the bill did not exist presently. 

lOth. JANUARY .—The Council discussed the motion of fadjournment moved by 
Mmlv^ Mohammed Eafeess regarding the order of the Director of Public Instruotiott 
ordering a re-examination in the Patna division oi the Middle English School 
Examination due to the leakage of question papers 

It was withdrawn after a long discussion on the assurance by the Minister of 
Education that the matter would be investigated and steps would be taken to prevent 
a recurreuGe of such incidents. 

B. k 0. Municipal Amend. Bill 

J'Moey, Secretary, Local Belf-Qovernment moved the Bihar and Orissa 
Municipal Amendment BiU witli the chief object of investing the Oovexnment wilh 
pte jow^ of di^olution of the existing Municipal boards in oases of mismanagement 
and hotog fresh election instead of complete superoession. The Bill was referred 
to a select contaiirtee. 
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B & 0. Village Adjunietratiok Bill 

The Couuuil pa'^sed the Bihar aud Oussa Village Admimstiatiou Amendment Bill 
of 1930 foi tho dissolution of union boards foi gioss iucompetenco and investing the 
Government with similar powei as staled above Tbis Bill was also mtioduced by 
Mr. Lacey 

B & 0 Moslem Wxxh' Bill 

ISth. JANUARY —The Bihar and Orissa Moslem Walcf Bill, 1933, as roportod 
by the select committee, was tin own out by 41 votes to 15. The bill was moved 
for consideiation ot the House by Maulvi Hasan Jan 

Sir Sultan Ahmad^ opposing the measuie, pointed out the opposition to tho 
measuie fiom Whias aud the wide divergence of opinion among Sunnis regarding tho 
piovisions of the bill even as lepoiled by the select committee 

Ml. Abdul Ann, Minister foi Education, state.! that the Sovoinraeiit opposed the 
consideration of the measuie aud emphasised tho madvisabilil y of consideung the 
bill in view ol the wide and hopeless diffeioucos amongst Muslims themselves in 
lespeot of some impoitant piovisions. 

Many olhei Moslem aud non-Moslem membois spoke on the bill 

Non-oI'J loiAL Bills LMRODirfLO 

Ml. Ramamgrah Narayaft Singh introduced two piivato bills, namely, the 
Mnuioipal Amendment Bill, 193G and the Loi al Sell-Govtunment Dill, 1936, proposing 
to debar members ot the legislative body oonslitulcd under the Government of India 
Act 1935, fiom becoming oommissiouors of mumcipahtios and Distiict local boards, 

Benoal Land Bkvenub Sales Amend. Bill 

I4tli JANUARY .—The Government suffered their first defeat of tho session on 
the motion of Maulvi Mahammed Hafiz for refercuco to a select committee of the 
Bengal Land Revenue Sales Amondmont Bill, 1935, which was carried by 45 votes 
to 25. Tho measuie was intoudod to provide foi serving notices on recorded proprietors 
m the event ot default of payment ot lovomie and putting up their property for 
sale Maulvi ILiiu pointed out that imbhe opinion was in favour of tho moas ure. 

The hon Mi rallants^ opposing tho motion, said that tlio amending bill was 
inconsislont with the piosoat Aot and impruoticablo. 

After a lively debate Ihioughoiit the day tho bill was referro! tu a select com- 
mittee of iS Membois. 


Muslim Representaiion in Local Bodies 

15th JANUARY .—The House assented to-day to Maulvi AhdiU Clani’s motion to 
make a special older for the contmuance of tho B, and 0 Municipal Amendment Bill, 
1935, and tho B. and 0. Local Solt-Goverument Amendment Bill, 1935. Both the 
moasmes were mtendod to provide adequate representation to the Muslim oommunity 
m local bodies. The House then adjourned sine die. 


February Session -*Patita—S2n^, to SSth. February 1936 

Tribute to Laxe Fjno 

The Fekuary session of the Council commenced on the 22nd. Febniaxy and the day 
was^ dedicated to|tho memory of King George. All sections of the Hotise joined in 
paying tributes to the late King and tho Hotise adjourned as a mark of Respect 
after adopting the condolence resolution. 

resolution, Mr. Nirsu Nafayan Sinka^ Leader of the House, said : 
‘We of this province have a special reason to cherish with gratitude the memory 
of King George. It is well known that every Bihari in his heart desired to have a 
separate province of his own* Lhis was done at Delhi when His Majesty came to 
India for coronation. The proclamation' whioh had announced the separation of the 

C TOoe has fulfilled that ambition whioh had been cherished by every Bihari at 
rime. This royal province, therefore, wiK for ever remember with gratitude 
the visit of the first sovereign to this oonntryh 

The^ membois stood for two minutes, in silence, unanimously adopting the 
resolution and conveying the respectful homage and loyalty to the late King 
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Budget fob 1936-37 

24th, FEBRUARY .—Introducing to-day the budget estimates for the new 
Province of Bihar for 1936-37, Mr Ntrsu Natayan Stnha, Finance Member, at 
first referred to the separation of the new Piovmce of Orissa and explained mat 
the finances of that Province were not under consideiation in that House. 

He commented on the financial history of the Piovinco and pointed out that 
though the Province was not m debt, this was only because, throughout its life, 
the Province’s finances had been guided along paths of financial rectitude, partly by 
starving the Province even of the necessities and the present resources of both the 
new Provinces were wholly inadequate to meet the requiiements when compared 
with the standards of other Piovmees, until sums were available out of income-tax 
for distribution to the Province, and it was necessary that both the Provinces 
should leceive immediate assistance by means of grants-in-aids. 

On &6 sepaiation of Orissa, Bihar loses Rs 94 lakhs lovenue and transfers to 
Orissa Rs ninety and a half lakhs expenditme. The budget however provides for 
Es 11 lakhs contribution to be received fiom Orissa 

As a result Bihar is better off by about Rs. seven and a half lakhs after 
sepamtion, contiibutions being for the High Oouit, joint Medical and Educational 
institutions, leave and pension charges ot joint services, and Oiissa’s share of 
pensions has already been sanctioned for being paid from the Bihai revenue. 

Next year the new Province of Bihar will have revenue of Rs 4,70,00,000, 
which aftei taking into account the levenue tiausferred to Orissa, is Rs 11 lakhs 
rnore than the revised estimates. This inciease results mamly from accounting 
charges and separation of Oiissa and does not indicate increased piosperity. The 
estimated expenditure next yeai is Rs. 4,81,73,000 which, after making allowance for 
Rs. 90 and half lakhs transferred to Orissa and contiibution of Rs. 7,36,000 leoeived 
from the new Province is Es. 19 lakhs more than the revised estimates. 

The Budget provides for Rs. 4,91,000 for lecuirmg and Rs 14,38,000 for non-re- 
cuiripg new schemes. Recurring scheme.? include many which had been previously 
® on a temporaiy basis, and actual new recuiring commitments total Rs. 

xhe more important of the new schemes are increased disci etionary grants, per- 
restoration of primary education grant, exlension of the Cottage Industries 
Institute, building grants for primary schools, creation of boiler inspectorate and in- 
creased augmentation grant. 

Summansmg earthquake expenditure, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India will Iikoly have to meet a total expenditure of Rs. 206 lakhs and the 
Local Government Es. 69 lakhs. 


AghiouI/Tueist Rembp Bill 

After the presentation of the Budget, Mr. S, K. P, Singh a moved reference to 
select committee of the bill to piovido relief to the agricuturists from indebtedness and 
®^pj^^sised tho acute poverty of Bihar peasantiy and emeigent nature of the proposed 

Mr, P. C, Tallents^ on behalf of the Government, moved the circulation of the 
bill for public opinion, pointing out the difficulties inherent in enacting such legisla- 
tion and explaining what other provinces had done m that connection. The proposed 
legislation touched only a fringe of the problem and it was desirable that public 
opinion be ascertained whether the problem would be tackled in detail oi as auggesteL 

The Council agieed by 30 to 23 votes to circulate the Bill for public opinion. 

Non-offioial Resolutions 


2p!). FEBRUARY The Council discussed to-day non-offioial resolutions , 
ine resolution of Khan Bahadur Eahibur Rahman^ recommending to the Govern- 
ment to anpoint a lawyer m each district to oonduot prosecutions on behalf of the 
urown and abolish the system of such prosecutions being conducted by police officers, 
wte withdrawn after an explanation by Government that modifications in the system 
would involve enormous expenditoe. ^ 

resolution, ^ng the Government to appoint a committee 
pwamme of. extension of the present Council Chamber to provide 
for Bihar legislatures under the new r&orms, 
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Tttr Niemeybb Scheme 

27tl! FEBRUARY Tlie House adopted uuauimously to-day Mr. Radha Prasad 
Sinha’s resolution recommending the Government to convey to Su Otto Niemeyer that 
this Council uiges for a satisfactory and equitable financial resettlement for Bihar and 
the new province of Orissa, as m the opinion of the Oounoil provincial autonomy 
was not likely to succeed unless such re-settlement was made as to remove the 
financial disabilities attaching to this piovmce undei the previous airangomonts The 
mover said that poveity had been imposed on the province, while the rest of India 
deiived the benefit of its lesouxces. 

The Finance Meinber, accepting the lesolntiou, said that the position of Bihar 
was strongei than otheis for subvention In fact they had the light to demand it. 
He assured the House that he would press the claims of the province before Sir 
Otto Niemeyer shortly 

Mr Sachchidananda Sinha^ loader of the Opposition, and several other non- 
official members suppoi ted the motion 

B & 0. Cess Amehd, Binn 

28th. FEBRUARY -—In the Council to-day, discussion centred round Mr. P C. 
Tallent's motion for refereneo of the Bihar and Onssa Cess Amendment Bill to a 
Select Committee. Mr, Tallents lengthily explained the Government policy in aniend- 
mg the existing Law, which aimed at remedying the desperate state of roads in 
ooTliery areas and onsuiing that all collieries, which used loads, should contribute 
and all such oolherios which were making profit should pay something more in 
future as they had done m the past, 

Mr. H. D, Townend and Mr. M. N. Mukherji, representing colliery interests, 
vehemently opposed the Bill. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

29th. FEBRUARY •—•Resuming discussion to-day Sir Q-awsh Putt Singh said 
that the mam object of the Bill was to cover the nakedness of the District Boards* 
Services after services had been letrenohed owing to lack of income. If the boards 
were to exist, some source of income had to be found out for them. In Hazaribagh 
and Manbhum there was no other source of income by which the resources ol tne 
Boards could be augmented except levying some soit of tax on coal. He said that 
cess should not bo ioviod on profits as it was very uncertain. Therefoie, the speaker 
said that cess should be levied on actual production The coalfields wore raising the 
same if not larger quantity of coal depression. The method of taxation suggested 
would bring an income of about Rs. 3 to 4 lakhs. The consumers, said the speaker, 
would not grudge paying eight pies per ton of coal used by them. Despite every- 
thing the market for coal will remain the same as the slight rise will not affect its 
demand in market 

Mr. J. M. 8%nha opposed the Bill on the ground that if it was passed, it would 
prove ruinous to the coal industry. 

Mr. B, W. Eeigh (European) said that he was in full sympathy with the objects 
of the Bill. He eomplemeuted the Government on their method of handling the 
problem of low revenue of the District Boards in the coalfields area. 

Mr. K. P. Sin ha said that he was in ^reement with much of what had been 
said for the Bill but he disagreed with the idea of levying a uniform rate of oess 
for all kinds of coals. He suggested a graded rate of taxation according to 
quality of the coal. 

Mr. N. N, Stnlta said that the issue before the House was that the income of 
the District Boards has declined to such an extent that they were unable to look 
after the education, sanitation and roads in the area. The reason for the Mlmg off 
in the price of coal was due to the fact that the trade was dull all over the world. 
The cess proposed to be levied was 8 pies to a ton which the speaker said was 
negligible in so far as it would not very much add to the diffloulties of the coal 
trade. The measure was in the interest of everybody in the district and as such 
the House should pass the Bill. 

After the Home Member had rephed to the debate, the motion for reference to 
a Select Committee was carried hy 44 votes against 19, The House then adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

JBwdget Session>^Shinong'~-10th. to 28th. March 1936 

Teibotbs to Late Kino 

The Budget Session of tiie Assam Legislative Counoil oommenoed at SWllotig on 
the March 1930 under the presid^noy of Mi. Faizmor AU, The Hon’ble Rai 
Bahadcir P. 0. DaUa moved the resolution of oondolenoe on King George’s death 
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and of loyalty to the new King. Mr. Hockenliull, Khan Bahadur Nuruddm xlhmed, 
and Rai Bahadur Nilamhar Datta spoke on the motion 

The Hon’ble President associated himself with the resolution. Thoreaftei the Council 
adjourned as a mark of respect to the memoiy of King George 


The Govbenok’s Addeess 

llth MARCH : — His Excellency Sii Michael Keane, addressing the Council 
this morning, paid a tiibuto to the memory of the late King Geoige and recalled the 
message recently bioadcast by H M King Edwaid VIII making clear that His 
Majesty would follow in the footsteps of his illustiious father. Proceeding, the 
Governor said that this was the last Budget session which he would be addressing 
and, reviewing the political development in the Piovmee, stated that his expeiience 
was that the moment oppoitunity was otfeied to Indians, they would work the 
system with a good sense ol responsibility The fact that people’s minds had already 
been pieoccupied with what the new Act would bring them, showed that all vague 
telk of not working the new Constitution had evapoiatod into thin atmosphere, 
Refeuing to the financial position of the Province, he pointed out that the gravest 
anxiety of tlie Go veinment and the people of the Province, at the moment, was 
abont the estimated deficit of Rs. 57 lakhs. His Excellency here adverted to the 
JNiemyer Enquiry, and paid a tribute to Sii Otto Niamey or who, with an open mind, 
gave a patient hearing to the case presented by then Province. 

Budoei' foe 1936-37 

Ml. TF L. Scott, Finance Member, then presented the budget for 
estimated is Rs 2,27,93,000 while the expenditure is 
Rs. 3,29,6000 A loan of 57 lakhs and 12 thousand from the Provincial Loans 
Funds will be lequued to balance the aocoants. 

The debt at the end of this month would bo Es. 192 lakhs and in March 1937 it 
would be Rs. aig lakhs, a sum greater than the provincial revenues. Under “Excise” 
a J^wreasG of Rs. 1 and half lakhs was expected owing to the opium restriction 

The Hon’ble Mr. Scott addressing said “In 1936-37, we have to find Rs, 19 lakhs 
to pay our duos and this wo can only do by borrowing more, a process vulgarly 
known in commercial circles as ‘feeding the dog on liis own tail’ and recognised as 
a prelude to bankrujitcy.” ® 

Biles iNTBODnoEr) 

T, bills were next mtioducod : the Caltlo Trespass (Assam Amendment) 

Bill 1936, the Assam Criminal Law Ampdment Bill, 1936, the Assam Land and 
Revenue (Amendment No. 1) Bill, 1936, the Assam Land and Revenue (Amendment 

Taxation Bill, 1936, and the ISam 

Debt Conciliation Bill, 1036. 

A motion for circulation of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1036, for 
eliciting public opinion, raised by Maulut dbdur Rashid Ghoudhury, was declared 
carried by 25 votes against 19 w u v. 

Maulm Ahdul Khahque Ohaudhury’s m\, the Assam Land Revenue Re-assess- 
ment Bill, 1935, was referied to a Select Committee, 

Maulvt -Ahdur Rashid Choudury's motion to refer his Assam State Aid to In- 
dnstrio& Bill, 1J35, to a Select Committee was opposed by the Government and even- 
tusuy lost* 

Maulvt Abdul Khalique G^houdhury^s motion to refer the Assam Embankment 
and Drainage Bill, 1935, to a Select Committee was supported by Mr, Rohini Kumar 
Choudhury, Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, Khan Bahadur Md. Moshraff and others, 
but oppo^d by Rai Bahadur Brindaban Goswami Mr. E, P. Burke, Chief Engineer, 
and the Hon. Rai Bahadur P, 0. Datta, Judicial Member and eyentually lost when 
put to the vote. 


MootyiiIKDees’ Ambnu. Bile 

12th. MARCH ;;-Th0 Council decided to-day to oiroulate the Assam Money- 
lenders Amendment Bill of 1936 moved by Haulavl Rashid Ghaudhuru for eliciting 
public oppmon before the 31st Mj, 1036. The Hop’ble Rai Bahadur Promode 
Ghandra Datta, Judicial Member, pointed out the drastic nature of the Bill 
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Assam MufriciPAi Amend Bill 

The Assam Mimicipal Ameadmaat Bill of 1935 for getting public places of worship 
exempted from paying water and latime taxes was also to be circnlated for eliciting 
public opinion befoie the 31st August, 1936. 

Mr Maulam Abdul Khahqiis Ohaudhuri's Assam Disorderly Houses Bill of 1935, 
and Mr Gopendra Lai Das Chowdhury’s Bill, the Assam Land Revenue Amendment 
Bill of 1936 wore sent to the Select Committee. 

13th. MARCH :~Mr. Abdul Khaleque’a Cmelty to Animals Bill and Money 
Lenders’ Bill were withdrawn Mr, Abdul Khaleqm's Disorderly Houses Bill and 
Mr. Ahiur Bashid's Money Lenders’ Bill weie circulated for eliciting public opinion 

Hioh Cotmx EOE Assam 

Khan Bahadur Keramntali's resolutiou for high court lu Assam was lost by 
26 against 16 votes, the Toa Plantois opposing tho resolutiou, Assam Valley mem- 
bers supported the lesolution while the Surma Valley members opposed it, only 
Messrs Abdul Khaleriue aud Abdur Rashid (Surma Valley membeis) voting in favour 
of the resolution 

Dud&et Discussion 

16th. MARCH : — The Council concluded to-day the budget discussion. Mr, F, IF. 
Eodk&nhull deplored borrowing by the Government to finance then needs and pressed 
for improvement of services 

Mr Qopmdralal Das Ghaudhurij regretted tho absence of any programme for 
raising literacy, improving heallli aud moieasmg tho eainmg capacity of the raass 0 .s. 

Khan Bahadur Nuruddtn Ahmed hoped that torroiism had left Assam for ever 
and the Assam Crimiual Amondmeut Law would lemain a dead letter 

Mr. J. A. Dawson., Chief Secretaiy, Assam Government, reijnested the members 
to make Assam a bigger and stronger province by working in unity. 

Raf Bahadur Kanah Lai Barua, Minister, said that the Sylhet Medical School 
could not he started m tho present financial condition 

Mr. B G. Dennehy., Secretaiy to the Transferred Department, said tliat the 
Tuestion of distributing opium in pill forms in Assam could not bo taken up m tho 
present condition of provincial finances. 

I7th. MARCH The Council passed to-day the A.ssam Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill as also the Cattle Trespass (Assam) Amendment Bill Tho former enoounterod 
some opposition. 

The Assam Land Revenue Amendment Bill, as r^orted hy tho select oomraittee, 
was taken into consideration, while the Assam Debt Oonoihation Bill and the Assam 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill were sent to select committees. The Sylhet Tenancy 
Bill was introduced. 

The adjourned motion of Mr. Gopendra Lai Das Ohaudhury to discuss tho recent 
decision of the Government to bring tho Local Rates Amondmont Act of 1932 into 
force from the 1st of April 1936 and to increase the lato from 1343 B, B. in noith 
Sylhet snb-di vision, was defeated by 26 votes to 33. 

Vormo ON Budget Demands 

IStli. MARCH .—Tho Council passed to-day the demands under land revenue, 
forest, stamps and navigation. Out motions moved were withdrawn or lost, 

Mr. Kasmath Salkta urged for giving Maiizadars the right to appeal to the 
Government aud Mr, Sarveswar Baiua sought to raise their oommisaion by 10 per 
oeni The Government did not agree 

Mr. Kasinath Salkta urged upon the Government the necessity of spending at 
least a portion of the grazing tax for growing grass for fodder. 

The Hotfble Mr. W. L Soott, Emance Member, did not agree to earmark any 
portion of the revenue for any particular purpose as suggested, 

aoth. MARCH !— The Council passed to-day demands for grants under general 
Administration, Administration of Justice and Ports and Pilo&ge. A out motion 
moved bv Mr. Banat Kumar Das for making appointments on merit alone to the 
esftentr o% w or 25 per cent of woiutments in oertam servioes wm opposed by 
Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, MnuW Abdur Rahim Ohowdhury and otheraand 
eveatuwy ■witMrawn. 
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VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 


of p“‘* 

EdiiSn aeto^ra^) passei to-day the demauds midei Excise, 

votS iPiLS Biuopeau, The House bv 25 to 9 

about Iho annomtmmlf- rff^Sr Ohaudhury's cut motion laismg a disouasiou 

m ^ f sw/ k ? as professois and lectuiors. 

weio marS' ]i replied that these appointments 

MXSaVmfL"? f^ nfi^ f Mahomedans to look after 

^iduomeuau mleiests and the msti notions of the Government were to annomt the 
best amlrtla mon, [..ofe.oooo bomg given to nahvoa of tJpiov m™ “ 

oi.t?«oVfortteroZrpoh^ *3 Govommont woio 

of H?n\v*™nm E'luoatiou, stood lij flio dootai'od tiolioy 

oi the Ooveinmont to lodiico consumption of opium The motion was withdiawn ^ 

Eashfd%lniXu^ tho Coiincil;by iMaulvi Ahdur 

fUn .V.,n ^ I ^ ® House disoussod to-day at coubidarable length as to what siiuuld 
u^* V |H>PO“^tmout 111 the grades of loetuieis and piofossois m Assam 
X ^^i“ niajoiity of 25 to 9 votes that the inine.ple should S 

one of meut, pitfoionoo being given to the natives of Assam. 

Assam Land Rbvenue Amend. Bill 

w ’-—The Council passed to-dav tho Assam Land Revenue (Araoudmmit 

JXo 1) Bill, 19.1b, which made piovision foi setting aside the sale of an estate foi 
noii-payraont ot laud levonue. 

The Bill was intioduoed by the Hon’ble Mr. fP L, Stioti, Revenue Membei 
Sylhet Tenancy Bill 

The Sylhet Teaaney Bill was lefeiiod to a select committee. 

Ruduoiiox of Renx 

passed to-day A7ian SaHh Afaulvt J/izanar 
lusolution foi loduction of tout m Moohpara and Bijm Rh] estates on 
account of their inability to pay lonts due to vauons causes 

mnSlf of, JE'iwoaRon, aeceplod tho resuhition 

moved by Mi. B \V. Hoekenliull, Leader of the plauling group in the IJousa for a 


report logaiding tuo possibility of developing 


Assam Dis-orderly Houses Bill 

The House next adopted the Assam disoidoily Housos Bill, 1936 which made 
pioviSioiis for disoonlinuauce of disorderly Jiousu.s lu ceitain Jooahtios'in Assam. 

Mr Rn/»(’b/i/TO/ Rimt’s motion for having a tuberoulosis samtanum was with- 
""" »' » bi«,uy. 
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The Burma Legislative Council 

Budget Session— Rangoon — 17lh. February to 4th. March 1936 


Burma Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

Tlio Badyet Hossiun of tho Baima Logi&lativo Oouuoil oommoiiced at Eangooa ou 
ilio 17th. Fobi'uaiy 1036 and aftor tlueo liours’ dohute, icjouted the liumia 
Ciimmal Law Amoudmont Act Bill by 44 votob to 33. Mombens of U Ba 
U Ghit niazntj's^ Mijat Patv's and People'^ Paitics and tho luduiub voted against 
tlio Bill, while the official bloo, mcludiiig Mmisloia, Eaiopoaub and scveial ludupeu- 
denis, voted in favour 

Tlio Home Mernbei', m moving that the Bill ho passed into law, imploied ihc 
House not to bo pioiiidiued and hiassod, but to bo loasonablo, as tho Bill did not 
contain any objooliouablo piovisions 

Ml. S A B Tyahji^ loading the aUacL, lomaiLod that poisons ddaiuod as loi- 
rurists weio not teiiousl^ but bimlod so by tho C I D. 

Ml U-anija Stnqh hold that tho lonoiisls voio Govoiumont s own making owing 
to uiiemploymout. 

Ml. M M Raft ciitioisuig tho piiuciplo oi tho moasiuo, .s.iul that no .Utumpt 
was made to givo tho accused poisons ojipoituiiihcs to tost the viuacity oi the pio- 
seculion statomouts oollootod by tlie authorities coiicoiuod 

Mr. B, N. Das and sovoial Buiman spoalcois ooudoniuud thu Bill 

; Bill Recommended by Governor 

19th FEBRUARY —H. E. the Qnvanor rcturnod to tho Coiuu il io-day, Ihe 
Burma Criminal Law Amendment Bill, with a roeommondatiou that the Bill lie 
paasod m the form in which it was onginally introduced 

Council Rejecis the bill again 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—For tho second time by 37 votes to 32, thu Comiuil i(>- 
{ectod tlio Homo Member’s Oiiminal Ijaw Ameiidmont Bill wJion he aidmil for loave 
of tile Jlouso to lutiodttce tho Bill in tho ioim as recommended by If. Jd the 
Ooveinor 

Ahr Mating Ba, Homo Memhoi, said that tho Act wa.s justified It enabled (!ev- 
ernment to frustudo tho attempts of Buugal terrorists. Pruveutiou wa.a hotter than emo 

Mr Oawja Singh toiined the measure as a lawless Bill. 

The House then rohisod to grant luave on division 


Demands for Granis 

24th. FEBRUARY The Council commenced the two-day dehate on the Financo 
Membei’s demands tor giants, and tho wdiolo day was oeoupied m disuussing fom 
cut motions, oi which one was wdhdiawn and tluue were liassed, U, Ba Sam 
moved a out to discuss grievances of ludigonons oil oxhaetois, since the Burmese 
regime ill Youang-yaimg oil-tiolds and mainUiued thoy were being oxidoited by tho 
B. 0. C. Tho Finanoiul Comnu.ssionor, however, pointed out that the gnevanoas were 
imaginary. Tho cut wa,s passed by 41 to 24 voles; 

Rangoon — Madras Mail Service 

27th, FEBRUARY —-Mi il/. J/, Vdlayan CheUiar'h cut motion m the Homo 
Kemlier s demands for grant to discuss tho action of tho local Government In acoiiios* 
omg IE the discontinuance of the direct mail sorvioo between Madras and RaMnon 
were cmwied unamraouslv 

Ohjoction if Die Houao wished to discuss 
'W Oovornment would not parlloipule in the debate, 

but forward tho views expressed to the Government of India, 
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Sovoral Imlian members sfcrungly resented 
auii uiged the ioijal Goveinmont to make 
iho seivice. 


this action of the Government of India 
rocommendations tor the continnauce ol 


Release of Political Prisoners 

Riisoneis and do tonus was discussed by way of cut motions 
nndci the Homo Members demands foi giants which was voted witJi reduction of 
iUi hy passiiif' two cuts. 

1 V 1 of •‘^11 political pnsoners convicted nndei 

,n'i U 0. and Bin ma Omni nal Law Act (evcepting those 

V ho had cornmitmd violence) simultaneously with the lutiodnctioii of retoiins Re 
and inopei that under Rio now constitution, Banna should 

hiS oiic i,.a 'it 


iho spualcor insttiuced tho icloubo ol pubuuois diiuug tho hist 


fiad ofhmded Ian 
Conmation 

Goveniment siiuakois pointed out that only 18 persons weie now m custodv, of 
whom 10 woie niidui the Buima Ouramal J. aw Act, It woiiM be dangerous to le- 
iease lliem in iho intorostH ot public peace and tiaunuillity. 
iho motion was oaiiiud by 33 votes lo 20 

J'^lliug atieuLioii to tlie uiwatisfacloiv 
mettiou adoplcd foi tho loloaso of dolemiK and the otliei to the desirabiUtv of send- 
ing detenus to Bengal oi teaching them iiidiistiy. Altui hcaiiu" Govorninont views, 
both nuts woio willidiawii ’ 


As regards the fust ent, the Ohzcf Sccre/uM/ assui ed the ilunse that if any detenu 
gave an uudei taking tliat he would not purtieipale m any subversive act lii future 
lUKi his guardian gave a guaraiiteo to that elloet, Govoinraeut wouhl bo noimally satis- 
uea anil I (.lease him Rogardmg the seunml cut, tho .fadunal Hocietary stated that 
so tai us the tuiuniig of detenus locally was eoucoiuod Government would do its 
nest to treat any case sympathetically . 


28lh FEBRUARY , —Owing to want of iiuorum, the f’rosidont adjourned the 
Gounoil, when it mot alter lunehoon roeoss to discuss the demaiidH toi grants under 
the cluirg'o oi the Forest Muiihter. The warning boll was given i'oi two miuutiH 
under the Htandiiig Oidei but only IS members, meludiii'; the l‘residout, was foiuid 
to 1)0 111 their seats. 

2nd. MARCH lively debate was hoard to-dav when Ikunri U Mtmm Mmauf 
flndyjioudent ratty) moveil a cut to pass a vote of eensiuo on i)i. Bit Man\ Eduoaliou 
Mmialnr, aCtoi the, lutiei Jiad moved his demands for grunfs. 

liamrt Maunq Mmmq was eontimially nitarriipted by members of Dr, Ba Maw's 
Party who questioned and eross-quf'stionod him and madi luimoioiis remarks. 

The mover supported by U Kyaiv Dm, e.v-Ediiealioii Mmistor, erihcisod the 
mittisienal iiolioy and assorted that Dr. Ba Maw had not acted according to his pledges. 

Several momhors of Dr. Ba Maio^a Parly ojiposed tho motion. 

Dr. Ba Maw refuted tho allogation.s. 

The motion was lost, only six moliiding Bir J, A. Maunff Dm, Leadm of the 
Independont Paity, standing up in favour of iho motion’, while the rest of the 
Ilouse opposed it 

Thereafter Mamri Mimnq Maung moved another cut to restrict the travollmg of 
the Eilucation Minister at public expense for liis private jiropaguiida woik. 

Wliiln tlio mover was speaking iho Council was adjourned, owing to want of 
fpioi urn 


The Governor’s Farewell Address 
4th, MARCH —“The rasponsibiUlios of tins Council xinder tlis now Constitution 
will be very vastly incroasod. Through the support which you give to or withhold 
fiom Minislers you will directly bo rosponsiblo for the policy of Govornraent and 
that responsibility will keep you very fully occupied”, was ' the note of warning 
sonuded by R B. tho Governor, in the course of his farewell addioss to-day to the 
Coimcil. 

IBs bkcolloney continued that under the now Constitution, the B'ceeuiive ageney 
would have no control over policy. That would rest with the Council, and 'they 
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tho Lugnslahua to mtorfoio with the details of daily admiaistratiou ^ 

ihS w5; 

Rangoon Students' Strike 

Siieoial uysht^tof ^ ‘commSf “at 8-»“ iKol'.afo'' Sstal Sl'Xiit muf 

s55St5™S¥t“.£5;s^^^^^^ 

i/*«is(ei, replying to ttie debate, stated that bv virtue of tlie A of 
iiitoraal matters woie withm the competence of tho Umveisitv Council As len-mis 

flilSie'|5^ss=HSj 

w ^ Uiianculloi ot the Umverbity, would considoi tho views of the liuiise 

TJ voisdv'^&icil to imd «iat had been deuutod by tlw 

uuuoisiry oouaoil to end the issue. The Council was at thn. stage ptoraiiued 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budlget Session — Peshawar — 10th. to 28th. March 1936 

Thf' Butkot HAsKion of ilio N. W Froiitioi’ Logisliitivo Cuntioil, wliioli commnncod 
al Fi-sluiwar on tlio 10th. March 1936, a<ljoiii*noil aftor jmsHuif?, all slandmg, 
*S’ir (Jeorae motion on King fleoi'Kok ikatli, o\|tmssiiig doop sonw 

and honrt foil ayrapatliy willi I£k MiijoBty lung Edward and Quonn Mary and tlio 
Royal Family and im0lrniiug constant loyalty to the Kmpoi’or and iho britiHh CJown. 

^11* n«orgo Ounmngliam said that tho death had romovod a truo guido and fH'jnd, 
mvoi’i’d as a King and lovod as a man, full of dignity and simphoity and oYor faith- 
ful to luH own Rain’orne .standards of duty and sorvioo. , . . , , „ , 

Tally !()ador,s and tho Mmistor, Bir Abdul Qaiytmy assomating, paid tnbuto.s to 
tlio lata King’s pcisonal mtovost in tho poonlo’s wolfaro. 

Tim Presidont, Khan Snhadur Abdul Babdm said that ho would coiiYoy thes 
CmamirK foolings to King Edward and tho Qnoen Mother, 

Alt Illiidn and 8ikh merabors who were absent in the last fiossion as a protest 
against iBsiung tho language circular Avero present. They also attoodod te-morrow s 
.sitting, Avlmn tho coudolonoo motion on tho death of Khan Bahadur Abdal Oafor 
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of Zaidao camo lofoio the Coaacil. Thoreaftor, thoy pioposecl to leave the Oounoil 
Hall in accordauoe with thoir con-stitcioats’ inandato to aHstain from aittHidiiu’, liii 
the circular wa'i withdiawn 


Hddgbt for 1936-37 

11th. MARCH —Sii Oeorge Cunningham, Fmaiice Momhei, presonlod to ilio 
Ooiinul to-day the budgot foi i93G-37, , , , 

After taking stock of the prosont and past position, the Pinaiieo Memboi estunatod 
receipts at Rs 170 lakhs and ovponditure at Rs J80 lakhs, a deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs, 
to be met from the opening balanco of Rs lO and ono-tonrth l.iklih. Last year Su 
George Ounmughaui opuiod, Rs 7 and a hall lakhs must be taken as standing debeit 
due to non-reWning expeiiditnio of Rs, 1 and a half lakhs to the Council hull 
building and Rs 00,000 on othoi items including olectioii chargos, leaving a not 
deficit of Rs. 8 lakhs To moioaso revenue, the Guveriinaoiit piopo'^ed to lutiodiioo 
the Motor Taxation Hill m tho foiin recommended bv 11 fi the (hneriioi^aT a le-mlt 
of which one lakh revemio wa^ estimated, leilnuing tho not deficit to Rs T laklis. 

The Finance Member ubsoived that “the Intiuc couise oL our admiuisliatiou mu. I 
depend laigoly on the decision ot the Ooveinineiit ot India, lugaiding iiitnii' sul)- 
vention to the Province Ru Otto Nienie>ci is now einpniuig mb) the ijucstum 
Looal Ooveiiiment have placed befoio liim lull account of Hie Pioiuicu’s need, 'Lin' 
veidict will anxiously be awaited by nunc more than itiysoll ” 

Taxation ON Motor Vehicles 


Tho President next icail the tlovoiiioi’s message reconimi'iidiiig ilie })iisai"ie "f In' 
Motor Taxation Hill in a modified foim, aiiuiug al lonei tasajicii ol f lie ip s'clucli' ., 
after which the Fiuanoc Mouiboi sought leave lo iiiLiodiice flic lull, winch was g.i'.UM” 
ed by 19 votes to 33 , . 1.11 

Roforimg lo Motor doalois’ lepiosentation lt^galalng llu> leiM and t.i'-e . < li;iige(i 
by tho local Oovoriiment, the Ifiiiaiioo Member assured tho House ol I’edu' tmu >'U'Oi 
scrutiny. Ho impressed the urgent necessity’ ul lacmg Ihc moral and Imaucial oni*- 
gations to strengthon the case lor increase of subvciitiou , , 

Mr Khnda Baksh, Leadoi of tho Opposition, said that Oovornmoii , ul tho oxpen ,e 
of local bodies, wanted to fill tho gap caused by unnoocssary ('xpeinUtuiu, not eoma- 
deied by the Haig OommilioP, whilu caloulating tho sulivoution. 


University for the Frontier 

12th MARCH Tlio Council cartied a non-onioial resolution lo-day rocmmnmidtng 
the establishraeuf ot a Umtaiy Uiiivorsily at Peshawar , 1 

Dr, Qill, Director of Education, ,smd Hull the l/ieal (rovenimcui suliimlleil a 
case for a grant to the Goveiumont ot India, hoping il would meludu il in the nib- 

BirAhilul Qanjum, Aimistoi, said that tho new (Tnlvcrsiiy would ealer lo ilie 
needs of the tubal area foimuig half tho Piovitico It was ^ not then luliuifioii to 
transmit to the tribal area ideas impoitod by mistake from South India. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

26th. MARCH i-Mr. Peer Balsh, an Indopemlont momher, moved a token eui 
to-day m the demand for grant under General Administration Roservcid" “lo condemn 
the Oovornraont for the misnse ol the provisions ot the Pubho iiaiujnihty Act by uu- 
fustifiablo rostrainuig of tho lawful acLivitios of as',ociations and individuals, 

Mr. PeorBaksh urged the lifting of the ban of unlawfulness Irom tho hionltor 
Congress Committee and lostnclious on individuals m view of the changed polifieal 
atmosphere , „ , „ 

The Home Memhei, Rir George Cunuingliam, said ilial (mvornmoiits conswoneo was 
clear that thoy had not abiisod tlio Act. Tho restrictions on us,Si»,ial ions wore under Hie 
Orimmal Law' Act Tho Irampiillity Act was applied on 13 persons, ol whom at 
present, six arc believed to bo in sympathy with iorvorisui and five were members ni 
the Nauiawan Bharat Rabha. The 12th was Maulvi Giiulam Gliaus, Pro.sident, broiitior 
Jamait-iilulema, and tho HJlh, fimyatullali Masluaom, fomider of KaLshar move- 
ment. If there was any order diroetod against constitutional activity like Heeluiig 
elaotion to the Logislatim*, Govornmonl wore propat od lo relax il, The out was lojoc- 
tad without division. 



Proceedings of the 

CONGRESS, MOSLEM, HINDU SABHA 


and 


Other Provincial Political Conferences 


JANUARY-JUNE 1936 




Tfie Indian Natl onal Congress 

Rtsoluiioiis passed at the 49lh. Session of the Congress 
held at Lfickfiotr o/t 13-11 Aptil 193d 

1 . Condolence 

This Coivut's , t'\|)ioM's li-i ..ousi* ot si)iio\\ nud lo .s at llio deaths of HiiyutK B. 

N hcianal, i\l V UiliN.iulai, .V T (iidw.iin, T V K Hhuiwaiii, Aiif Ifasvi, Deep 

W.ii.u.ui Siu-h, Hh.ipuiji Makhitw.ih, Sii Dai.liaw W'aoha, Nabiu Chandia Baraolai, 
(slumi.iti KfUuht, Nidiiu, Syls ^MniiaiiLd I’andv.i, I'idli Nathmal Uhoiadia, (huipatiao 
Jikeluir, 1 \. Vouluitaiam hoi, \';.i Muhauunud Hatdai and Alalouluo ihasad hSoth 

2. Greeting to Prisoners Etc 

The Cou[;io,ss staid, dw f^ierdme, to ih<) tlioiis.uiih of luili.iiis whom British impe- 

ii.ihsm I'W'pb in prison.) m didcniion ami in evilo, and who suttei in situnee and 

witli hiavn umluiama' lu the oauso of rndnr.s tieodom. In ijaitionlar, the Coiiftiuss 
iiOiuB aln'iition.ito i;ioelini‘ to Kli.m Ahdnl (fli.ittar K'han, a nmrahor ot llio Voihing 
Comuuttoo, and f’lh'i i iS oarno.sf sympathy to fhu pooplo ot liio Ninth- West Frontmi' 

1 1 'ovnujo, and td iMiiinapufe Distiud, amt ofhm paits of Bon^ah wlio have long had 
to uiidiuc the lieuiesj lojno.jhion uudei a rognno appiovimatnig to MaltlalJ/aw^ 

3. Shri Suhhas Chandra Bose's Arrest 

nidii^natiun ot the Arrest iirnler Regulation III of 
lolH ot hliu hiUHius Bose on Ins iiduin to Indiii allei long e\ilo, when cm lua way 
to aiti'm! this wession ol the Ctmgiois, Tins CongrOjS coiisi'lors it a liuthur and 
higiulrMut pi'ufd oL how British unpeuah,-in oontiuuos to ua* its full aiipavatus of 
jopiessiiin to piovent uonnal pohtioal and pmsoual life in India To Hhii SublwH 
OJitinuiM l>o,^o tJio siMiflh iIn WiUiu uu<l syui)[i?ithy, 

4 Suppression of Civil Liberties 

The (Jongiehi diiiw'! puhlie attention ngani to ttie widcipread and intensive 
suitpvubsioii ot civil and, in many iustamius, personal Ulioifie,* in India hv tho British 
tiovenimont, witli tlie ohject el crushing tlio national and l.ibour and peasant luovo- 
nif'iitu In pai tumliU, lo the lianiung ol hundmis ol CJongresi and other national 
orgaunsaUoiis, and labour and peasant unioiu. uiul political and other gioups ; aoizum 
and eoutiniied possession by the tiovi'rnmout nl mauv asluanis and otiun eduuational 
institutions ; the eontminunm of tho Oidniauci' regime hy thu curtitioation anti passage 
ol the Onmtmil Law Ainundmimt Aot, even alfei its ic|ectiuu twieo hv the AsHembly, 
ami tho onuclinont of similar ]n’ovineial Acts , the pro.soiiption and h'nnning ol boots 
^ ^ ’I’wncrrms IT’css law's and eonsorsliip rusnUing in tho supprossion 
ol .j‘iy 'lew'hpapoi'h in locent yuato and tho lorfoitnre ol largo sums deposited as 
securitiuH , ttie (Infouiion of large number ol jieojilo foi indohnite periods without 
charge or trial, tiiu numeious spceial ami additional disabiiitius under winch the 
people ol till* luoiiticr i revinou have to siiftei ; the iiuuy enoroaohments on personal 
Itbei tv lu pans ol Beiignl ; tho restiiolnm by ostemmemt, infoiumout and otherwise 
to the true mov'uracnt of perhous within the oouutry, thus preventing them from 
lanying on then usual opeupatxons and busmoshS, and oven ohatuieting humamtarian 
ami rcnioi wuilv , the applioalton of mousuies like tho Grinimal Tubes Aot and the 
I'oroigiiom Act m pohtioal workers; inilmoi iminato and widosproad seaiohes of 
louhcb, the clinieultios placed in the way of Indians going abioad; and the barriors 
to Uw letmm liomu of many Indians in foreign ooimtrioB, who have thus to live in 
t!Mie far Bora their own pooplo and Ihoir mothorland. The Congress notes that at 
no pio'iod smoo tiio gioat Revolt of 1H57 has tlio suppression of oivil and personal 
Itoeriico and tlio repiussiou of tlio Indian poojile, wluoh is tho uonnal feature of 
Hriiish HilminiHtrahou in India to-day, hueu so gioat as it m now. Wlulo rooognibing 
that this extraordinary suppros-sion and roprobston aro moasureb of tho stiongth and 
suooesa of iidias struggle for froodoni} tho Congtesb dosucH to point out limit siioh 
m liw background to tho Constitution Act in spite of tho slatomoata made by 
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leprosButativos of ilie Biilibh Govommont that constitutional progross is bouig made 
in India 

Emtlier, the Congioss deeply regrets that in the Indian States thoie is a similiir 
sappres.sion of civil and poisoual liberties, and, rn many of them, conditions in this 
respect aio oven woiso than m the rest of India and almost every Icuid of libeily 
IS non-existent , that m some States even the Congress has been banned and noim.il 
poacetul woik of oiganisation pievontod, and insult offered to the National Flag. Tini 
Congress realises that the effoctivo power behind the States is that of the nuti.sh 
Government and many of the States are under tho direct control of British Ohiceis 
Ilowsoover the responsibility for this deplorable state of affairs might bo shaiod 
hotwoon the British Govonimoiit and the Rulers of the States, the Congress doclaich 
that it can rucogmso no differ oiitiati on rn personal, civrl and democratic liboitios as 
botwcou the States and tho rest of India 

Tho Ooiigruss evprossos tho determination of tho Tuihaii people that notwith- 
standing this attempt to paialyso national growth and activity they will contiune 
to face the situation with courage and ioititude and wrll carry on the struggle fui 
freedom lill rnrleperideiico is achieved 

5. Foreign Deparlment 

The Congioss autlionsos and diroots tho 'Woiting Committee to oigaiiise a 
foreign depaituieiit of tho i T (J. 0 oflioe to woii under the geueial siipeniiloii- 
(leuoo of the Woikiug Geuoial Seciehuyand with such spueial stall as may bo necessaiv. 
with a view to cieatu and maintain contacts with Indians oveisous, and with luioi- 
iiational, national, labour and olhot organisations abioad witlr whom co-opeuitum i.i 
possible and is likely to help in tho cause ot Indian freedom. 

6 Remain RoIIand’a Invitation to the World Peace Congress 

This Oungiuss, ha\mg cousldeied tho invitation of Muasiour Rotnain liollaud, 
JFIonoiary riesidont of tho Woild Coramittoe ot the stiugglo against Wai and 
Fascism, to paiticiiiate m the 'Woild Congioss for peace to lie held in ttoiieva in 
Septombor next, conveys its gioutuigs to tho oiganisors ot the Peace Cmigroso 
and its assuiancus of its full sympathy and co-opoiation in the great wiirk of 
ensuiiug peace m the world baseil on national and social freedom. Tho Cougicss 
IS oouvmood that suuh a peace can only bo established on an oiidiiiing basis when 
tho cansos of war aro lomovod and tho domination and exploitation of nation by 
nation is ended. 


7. War Danger 

TJio Conw'u&s, at its se.ssion,s hold in Madras in 1927, diew the atloution of the 
countiy to the Uaiigoi of mipoiialist ttai and the possibility of India boing made a 
tool in such a conllict for imperialist puipo-ses, ami deolaioil the right of the Indian 
pooiilo to icluho to pailicipato in any such wai without tlieir oxpru,->s peimission. 

The danger has liccomc moio evident and uigont smeo then with the giowtli of 
fascist fliotat 01 ships, tho Ilalinii attack on jkhyssinia, tho cmitmuing Jaiianoso aggre- 
ssion m North Chum and Moiigulm, tho rivaliie.s and conflicts of tho gicat impel la- 
hst Powers, and tho tovoiish growth of armaments, and vast and tuu'iblo wai 
thicatcns the W'oild In siieli a wmr an attempt wdll mevitably bo made In dtag lu 
and cxfiloit Indm to her manifest and disadvantage and foi the benolit of llnlisfi 
impei'i.ili.sm. The Congtes.s thciefoio reiterates its old icssolvo and warns the people 
of tho ouiuitry against tins danger, and duelaros its opposition to tho paitici tuition ot 
India m any impuiialist wai. 


8. Sympathy for Abyssinia 

The Ccngrcs.s I'xpn'.sses the .sympathy ot the Indian nation for the Ethiopi.m 
people who me so hcioicully dufuudiug thoir omintiv against impoualisL npgrcsduu 
and oonsidci'B il^jssinm’.s light an pmt of tho liglil of all exploited mUimis forVieedmu. 

Tho CongH-sH condemns the gicut Powck and tlie League of Natum.. lor tlimr 
policy in regaid to the llalo-Ahyssiuiau ivai, 

9, Government of India Act 

■Whereas Urn Govmmtoiit of India Vet, 19115, which is bused on the Wlido I'nper 
and thp Joint rarlwmeniary Report and which i.s in numy lespeds tuen noise than 
thi proposals oontumed in them, in no way reprubeuts tho will of nation, m dosifimd 
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to facilitate and perpetuate tlie dominatiou and exploitation of the people of India 
and IS imposed on tlie countiy to the aocompanimeat of widespread ropiessioii and 
the suppiessioii of cml liberties, the Congress leiteiates its i election of the new 
constitution m its entirety. 

The Congioss, as lepiesentmg the will of the Indian people foi national froodom 
and a democratic state, declaies that no constitution imposed by outside authoiiiy 
and no constitution wliioh cm tails the sovereignty of the people of India and does 
not xecogmse their light to shape and contiol fully then political and economic 
iutme can be accepted. In the opinion of the Congiess such a constitution must be 
basGd on the independence of India as a nation and it can only be fiamed by a 
Gonshtuont Assembly elected on adult fianohise oi a fianchise which approximates 
to it as nearly as possible. The Congiess theiefore reiteiates and stresses tho 
demand for a Constituent Assembly m the name of the Indian people and calls upon 
its rapiesoutatives and membeis m logislaturos and outside to woik foi the fulfilment 
of this demand 

111 view of the fact that cleotions for the Piovmcial legislatures under the now 
Act may, according to official statements, take placo befoio the next session of tho 
Congress, this Congiess resolves that in such an event candidates should be put 
mrward on its behalf to contest such seats m accordance with the mandate of the 
Congiess and m puts nance of its declared policy. Such candidates must be chosen 
from those who fully support the Congress objective of Indian Indepeiulenco and 
piQctee themsalvos to cany out its policy m legardf to tho legislatuies. 

Iho A I. C. 0. shall place befoie tho country prior to the election, a inamfeslo 
explaining tho iiohtical and economic policy and programme of tho Congress in 
contoimity with the lesolutions passed by it from time to time. The Piovineial 
Congress Committee may further supplement the manifesto by adding thereto speoifio 
items which have special application to their respective provinces. All Provincial 
manifestoes must be approved by the Working Committeejof the A. I 0. 0 

Resolved further that the functions of the Pailiamentary Boaid be discharged in 
future by the Workiug Committee of tho A, I. 0. 0. The Working Ooramittoe is 
authorised to apppomt such Boaids or Oommittoos as may be necessary to oigauiso 
elections to legislatures as woll as to guide, oo-oxdinate and control the activities of 
Oougiobs mombois m Legislatures. Aooordingly tho Paiiiamontary Board need not 
bo roooiibtitutod horeaftoi, 

The question of aooeptanco or non-accoptanoo of office by Congress mombeis 
olootod to tho legislatuies under the oonbtitntion having boon agitated m the country 
tliG Congress, m view of tho unoertaincios of tho situation as it may develop, con- 
siuprs it inadvisable to_ commit itself to any dooision at this stage on Ibo question 
and leaves it to bo decided at the proper time by the A, I. 0. 0. after consulting 
the Provincial Congress Committees. 

10. Indiana Abroad 

The Congress roitorates its, sympathy for the Indian settlers in Routh Afiica, East 
Africa, Zanzibar, and the Pizi Islands and deplores the continuing deterioration in 
thou* status and thp privation of personal and property rights in spite of past agree- 
mouts and declarations of, Local and British Governments and assures them of its 
readiness to take such action as may be within its power to amelioiatu their oondition. 

11. Congress and Mass Contacts 

The Congress is of opinion that it is desirable to develop closer association be- 
tween the masses and the Congress organisation, so that they may tako greater shaic 
m the shaping of congress policy and in its activities, and tho organisation might 
beopmo oven, more responsive to their needs and desires. With a view to this, and 
further to bring about closer oo-operation with other organisations, of peasante, work- 
ers and othais, which aim at the freedom of the Indian people and to make the 
Congress a joint front , of all the anti-impemlist elements m tho country, this Con- 
gress appoints a committee consisting of Sriynts Raiendra Prasad, Jairamdas Daulat- 
ram and Jayprakash Narayan to make recommendations in this behalf inoluduig 
mopfKals for such amendment of the constitution as may be consideied necessary. 
The Oommitioe shall report to tho A. I. 0, 0. through the Working Committee by 
the end of July 1936 and its wport shall be than dronlatod to provincial and district 
opmmitteos for opinion. The final recommendations of the A. I 0. C. on thi* report 
shall be placed before the next session of the Congress, 

i?0 
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12. Agrarian Programme 

Tlu& Coxigross is o£ opinion that the most important and urgent prohlom of 
iliu count! y is tlio appalling poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of ilio 
poasautiy faiidamcntally duo to antiquated and repressive land tennro and 
revoniio systems and nitensified m recent year's hy the great slump in puces oi agu~ 
uiilliual produce. Tlio final solution of this problem inevitably involves the removal 
of British impel lalistic exploitation, a thorougli change of tho land tenure and rovoniio 
systems and a recognition by the State of its duty to provide work for the ruial uii- 
umpioyed masses. 

In view, howovei, of the fact that agrarian conditions and laud tenure and revenuo 
systems differ in the various Provinces, it is desirable to consult the Provincial Con- 
gloss Committ6e.s and such peasant oigamsations!’ as the 'Working Committeo considois 
lit, lit tho drawing up of a full All India Agcariau Programme as well as a piogrammo 
for oaulr Piovmoo This Congress, therefore, calls upon each Provincial Congross 
Committeo to make recommendations in dotaii to the Working Committeo by August 
yi, 1930, for being considered and placed before the All India Congress Committeo 
having paxticnlai legaid to tlie following mattois 

1. Pioedom of organisation of agrioiiltuial labourers and peasants. 

2. Safognuiding ot tho interests of peasants where there are inteimodiaiics be- 
tween tlio State and thomsolvos. 

3 dust and fair relief oi agricultmal mdobtodness including arrears of rent and 
revenuo, 

4. Emancipation of tho peasants from feudal and somi-feudal levies. 

5. Substantial lecluclion in respect of rout and revenue demands. 

6. A Tust allotment of tho State expenditure for the social, economic and cultural 
amomtios of villages 

7 Protootion against liarrassmg restrictions on the utilisation of local natural 
faoihtios lor their domestic and agricultural needs. 

8. Eioedom from opprossiou aud harrassmont at tho hands of Government oflicials 
and landloids. 

9. Eohtenug industries for relieving rural unemployment. 

13. Indian States 

This Congress while ro-afliiming the resolution regarding Indian State, s passed hr 
the Calcutta Sfs,sum ot 1928, and expre.$smg its approval of the policy laid down in 
the slatomont issued by tho A. I. C O. in Madras m Ootobei 1935, desiios to make 
tt deal that, iii it,s opinion, tho people of the 8tates .should have the same right of 
hpu-doterminaiion as those of tho rest of India, aud that tho Congiess stanuh for 
the samo political, civil and democratic liberties for evory part of India. The Oon- 
gie.ss, howevci, dooiiuh. to pomt out that the struggle for liberty within the States 
has, m the very nature of things, to be oairied on by tho people of tho States them- 
selves. 

14. Amendments to Constitution 

A number of amendments to the Congress constitution wore passed. Tho amended 
coublitution is punted sepaialoly, 

15. Next Congress 

Roisolved that the nest session of tho Congress bo held in Maharashtra. 


The All India Congress Committee 

First Meeting --lucknow- 9th April 19M 

k meotmg of tho A. T. C. 0. was hold in tho Subjects Committee Pandai at Moti 
Nagai',^ Lucknow on April 9, 1930. 

Slu'i Rajondi'u Jbasad presided. The Committee consisted of new momhers eleotod 
for the cTOiiiig yeai. The minutes of the last mooting held at Madras on Ootoher 17 
and J8, 1935 wore confirmed. 

f extottding from April 1, 1934 to Maroh 3L 

193o and from April 1, 1935 to Dooember 31j 1936 oxroulatod along witli the Genera! 
becretary s report were passed. 
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TLo Goiioral Secretary’s report was placed before the meeting. Sri Sampiiraiiand 
objected to the adoption of the same as the members who had just received it had 
no time to go througli it. The adoption of the report was there foie postponed to 
allow members time to read it. 

The President then thanked the members of the Committee and the countiy at 
large for the co-operation that he had received from them in Im work and for ihmr 
unfailing courtesy towards Inm throughout his term of office He invited the 
President-elect Sri Jawaharlal Nehru to take the chair. 

Maulana Abui Kalam Azad proposed a vote of thanks to the rcfinng Prosident 
Ho eulogized his great services to the country and said that Pabu Rajcndra Prasad 
had infused new life in the nation at a time ot great depression Siimati Saioiun 
Naidu spoke in support and paid a glowing tribute to tiro retiung Piesidont Sii 
Samimi auaud on behalf of the Socialists associated himsolt and liis paity with tins 
vote of thanks. 

Second Meeting ■-‘Luchnow — ISth. April 1036 

The adjourned meeting of the A. I C C. was again held on the 13th at Lu--know 
Shri Jawhailal Nehru presided. 

The General Secretary’s report was adopted after a huof discussion Some mmoi 
items wore suggested for inclusion. 

The treasurer’s audited accounts placed before the Oommitteo were passed. 

Third Meeting — Luchnow — 16th* April 1036 

Another mooting of the A. I. 0. 0. was held immediately after tlic Cougioss on 
the morning of April 15. Sri Jawharlal Nehru presided. 

Messrs. Dalai and Shah and Messrs Ohottalal and Agarwal of Bombay were 
appointed as honorary auditors for the next year 

Di Pattabhi was thanked for the earnest zeal with which ho had dona his work 
as tlio historian of the Congress 

Dabu Rajendra Prasad made a statement about the Bengal eloction disputes. Ho 
was authoused by the Committee to continue to deal with tlio Bongtd disjiuttH 

The Pio.sidont then made p, statement reviewing the situation and pomtmg out 
his difficulties in the selection of the new Working Commit too. 

The New Working Committee 

On April 16 at Lucknow the President nominating the membors of the now 
Working Committee issued the following statement to tho ])ro.ss : 

The ooustitutioE of the Congress directs the President to select tho mombots ol 
tho AYorking Oommitteo for his term of offiice. This duty and this burdou thns 
devolve upon mo and I have given this matter the most careful and earnost consi- 
deration, Inevitably, I have consulted many colleagues aud sought their guidance 
in the matter. This became specially incumbent on me as T was placed in a some- 
what peculiar position. As President, T was tho chief oxeoutivo of tho Congrehs and 
was supposed to represent that great organisation. But in some major mattcis of 
policy I do not represent the majority viewpoint to which e.tpro.ssion has been given 
in tho resolutions of the Lucknow Congress. Thus the working Committee coubl 
not, at the same time, represent, on those matters, my views as tlioso of the 
majority. I have felt that it would be improper for mo, under these ciraura.stanoos, 
to select a committee entirely in consonance with my views and the views of tho 
majority of Congressmen, as expressed in the open sessions oi tho Congress, must 
prevail. I was tempted to shift the burden of selection on the All India Ootigross 
Committee, so tliat Gris Committee might choose such persons to represent It as 
it thought fit and proper. But after much thought I have come to the conclusion, 
that this would not he a proper coarse to adopt and £ may not shirk the ro.sponslbi- 
lity that has been cast on me X have triocT therefore to form, a committeo which 
represents mainly the majority viewpoint, but which also contains some reprosenta- 
Uves of the minority. Such a selection has its advantages. I have ondeavourocl, 
however, to make it a committee whioh, I hope, will pull together m tho Rtrnggb 
against imperialism aud serve the Congress and the country worthily in this great 
struggle, I trust that my colleagues of the All India Congress Committee and Con- 
gressmen in general will give this Committee their loyal co-operation and support 
and strengthen its hands m the great work before us, so that we can build up a 
joint and impregnable anti-impoHSlist front. 
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The Committee is Iimiiail, under the constitution, to lifteen members incladmg 
the Piesideat. It is impossible to include all those whom I would like to have in it. 
I legret especially that some old and valued membeis, who have served on the 
■Working Committee m past yeais, have been left out of it, I hope, howovei, that 
we shall continue to have their full co-operation and that we shall iiequontly 
avail ourselves of tlieii advice. 

I select the following fourteen members for tho 'Working Committee : 

Treamrer : Slui Jamnalal Bajai. ^ 

General Sea etary . Shri J. B Kripalani, Members : Maulana Abnl Ealam Azad, Sim 
Rajendra Piasad, Shn Yallabhbhai J. Patel, Khan Abdul Ohaffar Khaii, sliri 0 
Itajagopalachaii, Shu Subhas Chandra Bose, Shn Narendra Dev, Slm Jaiiamdas 
Doulatram, Shri S. D, Deo, Shu Jaya Prakash Narayan, Shn Bhulabhai Desai, Sliu 
Achyut Patwardhau. 

So long as Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khau is in prison, Dr. Khan Sahib will act for him. 

Two ot the persons above named, Shn C. Rajagopalohaii and Shu JayapraLash 
Narayan, are not at piesont mombers of the All India Congress Committee. Tlie 
A. I. 0 C. has, however, been enlarged by tlie decision of the Lucknow Congiess 
ami I trust that those two members will soon become members of this enlarged 
A. I, 0. C. 

The first meeting of the new 'Woiking Committee will take place at 'Wardlia on 
Apiil 27 at 3 p m, 

The Working Committee 

A mooting of tho Working Committee was held in the Haiijan Colony, Delhi, on 
March 21-21, 193G. The meeting adjourned on March 24, to reassemble at Allahabad 
on April 0 It oanied on deliberations at Anand Bliawan on the Ctli and 7tli ami 
adjourned again to moet on tho morning of 8th at Lucknow. Theroaftor tlio com- 
mittee met everyday till April 14. The membois piesent were 

Sri Rajendra Prasad ; Sn Jawliarlal Nehru , Sri Yallablibhai Patel ; Sri Paltabhi 
Sitaramayya; Sn Baroimi Dovi , Sri Jamnalal Bajaj ; Sn Gaugadhariao Doshpaudo 
Sri Fuishottam Das Tandon , Sn K, E. Nariman ; Sn Surendra Mohan Moitra . Sri 
Syod Mahmud ; Sri Jairamdas Doulatram; Sn J. B, Kupalaui ; Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad joined the deliborations at Allahabad and Lucknow. 

Sn Bhulabhai Desai and Sn Govindballabh Pant attended the meotiiig bv special 
invitation Sjt. Rajagopalaehan was invited to attend tho meeting at Allahabad and 
Luoknow. 

The following business was tiansacted 

A, I. C. C. Elections in Bombay 

In the opinion of tho committee no substantial irregularity is disclosed in the 
elections of members to the All India Congress Committee from Bombay. The elec- 
tion theretore stands. 

Election of Delegates of Utka! and Mahakoabal 

Eosolvod that the President be authorised to condone tho irregularity caused by 
non-payment of delegates’ fees and the non-issue of certificates on payraont of tho 
prescribed fee for all the delegates present and participating in the meeting of 
January 20, 1936, - “ 

Bengal Election Dispute 

“Considered the resolution of the Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Oommitlee dated March 15, 1936, and the ad inter%m lopoit of Messrs. 
Hurondra Mmian Moitra and Birendra Nath Majumdar, sorutinisors, and also hoard 
Dr, Suresli Banejjce, 8jts Biron Majumdar and Dhtre&h Ohakravorty. 

The Oommittoe is of opinion that itus not possible to subblitixto tho nomination 
election by iirlmary members and it is neoossaiy, in tho opinion 
ef this uommittoe, that election of delegates should be hold by primary members. 

_ “Tho Oommittoe, accordingly, dirocts that tho election of delegates should be held 
3 n those dislriots m which there is no dispute, and in tho districts in rospeot of 
whioh the sonitmisors have been able to submit the final list of members as per 
slatoment given below, and tho committee allots the number of delegates mentioned 
against eaoh^disirici or in the disMots where more than one delegate is elaoted, the 
whole district should be treated as one multiple oonstituenoy, As regards the 
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lemaining distriots, tlie scrutiniseis are req.iiested to e-?pedita tlieir scrutiny and tho 
Piesident is authorised to allot a number of delegates to thorn as soon as the 
SGiutinisers’ leports are received. The Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee will announce in the piess names oJ the Retaining Olficois and 
polling station for each distiict by Maich 28. The nomination of candidates should 
leaoh the Returning Officer by 7 pm. on Maich 31, 1936, and tho sciutiny of the 
nominations will take place on Apiil 1 The polling of votes shall take place on Apnl 
4 next and the results shall be declaied on Apiil 6 at the latest. 

“A meeting of delegates will be held at 10 a. m at tho Bengal Dolegatos’ camp at 
Motinagai, Lucknow, on i^iil 9, to elect one-twelfth ot thou number as membois 
ot the All India Congiess Committee from Bengal 

The numbei of delegates to be elected fiom the distiicts is as follows — 

Baukura 3, Sylhet 5, Dacca 2, Nadia 2, Pabna 3, Dmaipiu 0, Cluttagong 1, Jessoro 
3, Khulna 3, Hooghly 2, Birbhum 1, Baiisal I, Jalpaiguri 2, Biitdwan 3, Mnrsludabad 
2, Noith Calcutta 4, South Calcutta 2, Central Calcutta Buira Bazar 2, 21-Paigauas 
2, Noakliah 3, Paudpur 1, and Miduapur 7 ” 

Babn Eajendra Prasad also issued the following statement 

“In view of tho power given to me by tho Working Committee to nominate dele- 
gates and members of the All India Congress Committee to roprosont flie district of 
Midnapore where the Congress organisation is still under a ban, 1 immiuato the 
following gontlemen, viz.. Sft. Subhas Bose, Sjt Molum Chandra Das, Kumar 1), L. 
Khan, Piamath Nath Banorjee of Contai, Sjt. Ramsundai Bingh, Sjt. Manrnatha Nath 
Das and Sjt. Lalit Mohan Sinha. 

“It will be noticed that in tho above list I have inchided tlio fiist-named two 
gentlemen who are not residents of Midnapur. I included Kjt Bnbhas Chandra Bose 
tor obvious leasons and I nominated S]t. Mohim Chandra Uas of Gluttagoag, where 
Congress work has become difficult if not impossible, and I tlunk it desirable that 
this divStriot should not go unroprosonted. Another gout lemon of Ctuttagoiig should 
be elected as a delegate by the members of Dacca m corabiniitioa with those of 
Chittagong to enable that district to get adequate representation, 

“I record my appreciation of tho Bengal Provincial Congress Committoo and the 
scrutimsers and hope the rest of the work will be coraplotod in timo foi the Congress. 

“I hope this decision will give satisfaction to congrossmon and OouLn'Osswomen 
m Bengal and I trust the election will be conducted with faxrnoKs and completed 
in time," 

Fresh Election Disputes 

_ “Resolved that the President bo authorised to docido any election dispute that 
might arise befoio the next session of tho Congress at Lucknow. ’ 

Headquarters of Andhra P, C. C. 

“As temporary measure tho Andhra P. 0. C. is allowed to keep Madras as its head- 
quarters," 

Enrolment of New Primary Members 

The permission given by the President in February last for nnrolraont of Congress 
members fiom then onwards for the year boginning with April 1930, before the assem- 
bling of tho next Congress at Lucknow in April 1936, ■was approved. 

Repaira to Swaraj Bhawan 

“Resolved that a sum of Rs. 750 be sanctioned for tlio next year for the repairs 
of Swara] Bhawan.” 

Tho Committee drafted resolutions on tho following subjects to bo placed before tho 
Bubjeots Committee of the Lucknow Congress 

(1) Condolence ; (2) Greeting to Prisoners etc., (3) Shri Bublias Chandra Rose’s 
arrest, (4) Suppression of Civil Liberties ; (5) Foreign Dopaitmont ; (6) Rornain 
Rolland’s invitation to the World Peace Congress , (7) war dangoi’ ; (8) Oovernmont 
of India Act ; (9) Sympathy for Abyssinia ; (10) Indians Abroad *, (11) Congress and 
Mass Contacts , (12) Agrarian Programme ; (13) Indian States ; (14) Amendments to the 
Oonstiiution. 

Resolutions of which due notice had boon given by the mombors of tho All 
India Congress Committee were discussed. Some of thoso wore covered isy tho re- 
solutions recommended by the Working Committee, Others wore dociared out qf 
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ordor Only 0 resolufions roraamofl foi tha balioi and the, so woro to )io |)Ia<‘od bo- 
fore tho Subjects Oommiftee, 

The New Working Committee 

The first meetm" of the new ATorklii" Ooinmilteo was liekl at Wardha on Apiil 
27, 2S and 20, 1900 The followinn membei s were present * , , , t-. , , 

En Jawahailal Nehru (President) , Sri Raienilia Piasad , Sn Abillabhidiai Pat el , 
Sii Hajaaopalaohan , Sn Janmalal Biia) ; Su Jairamdas Donlatram , Sri Blmlablui 
Desai ; Sri Naioiidra Dev ; Sri .Taipvakash Narayaa , Sii Aoh^ut Patwardhan. Sn J 
11 Kripalani attteudod the moctiag a coaplo of hours later. 

Minutes 

(1) Tllio minutes of tho last moetmg hold at Delhi, Allahabad and Lnclcnow wore 
read and eoufirmed. 

Donation of Rs 10,000 

The Prosulent informed tho Comraittoe that anonymono donation of Rs, 
had boon reenved oarmarkod for tho oiganisation of a loiuigii department of the Ail 
India CongiQss Comnutloo ofRce. 


Foreign Department 

(2) In vlow of tho Congross decision on tho subject it was resolved that the 
Piesident 1)0 authouzed to oiganizo a foinign depaitmont ot the Ml India Coir', i ess 
Committee offioe and that Rs, 2,000 he sanclioued tor this purpose out of tho hjasual 
donation foi fuioign woik. 

Political and Economic Department 

(9) Resolved that a Political and Economic Information Depaitment be cioated 
m tho All India Ooiigiess Gomraitteo ofTioo m ordoi to collect infoimation lu legaid 
to political, oeonomie, and allied activities in tho country. The Piesidont bo aiuhojist'd 
to oi’ManiXB such a depaitmont and Rs, 2,000 be sanctioned from tho geiioial fund or 
the All India OongroBS Commitloo for tho purpose . 

Karnatak P. C C's Letters 

(4) Tho Karnatalc P 0. G’s letter dated Dharwai, April 27, 19.10 regarding the 
procedure to he followed for the election of A. T, 0 0 morabois was oonsulercd. 
The Committee hold that undei tho iirovisions of tho Constitution it was ossentul f'n' a 
mootiag of the delegate, s to ho held at one place for tho purpose of olooting A L, U. 
(3. members and that this could not be done by post. 

Delhi Province 

(5) The letter from Delhi D 0. 0. about the city and the Dishict of Ihlhi to 
bo made into a separate province, was considoied and it was deeded that oinmoii on 
tho matter bo callod tor fiom tho district and town Congress Oommitlo(‘s of Didhi, 
Meorut and AInzaffamagar, as well as tho U, P. P. 0. 0 

Treasurer’s Balance Sheet 

(6) Tho following items m tho aceoimts iliat were being oarrieil on form year to 
year wear either wiitien off or aeconnted 

1 As the Congress pavilion is worn out and has no value, resolved that tho 
araorrnl of Rs, 9, 750 be written off, 

2. Resolved that Rs. 000 advanced to Mr. Tondulkei be wntion off 

3. Amount shown as advanoe.s against Pandit .Tawaharlnl Nehru advanced nr 
Docomber 1931 and in 1932, to him and to Hrimati Kam.ala Nohru for work m IJ. P. 
and Behar, were amounts spent daring tho period These must bo accounted tor as 
©irponditare. 

Deposit of Funds 

(7) Resolved that the treasurer be authorized to deposit tho funds in lus Jrands 
In such' banks or firms doing banking business as he may think lit. 

Accounts 

• (8).. Resolved timt in future there should bo only one account, the treasurer’s 
ioeouQt The OJlee aocottuts at Allahabad should be amalgamated with this. The 
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offiue should ftot mouoy poinodically fiom tlio Tieasiuor and suud monthly aucounts 
■With the vouohers to the ticasiuoi’s offioo lu Bombay 

Anomalies in Ibe Amended Constitution 

(9) A^uiious anomalies being pointed out in tho ConsUtuliou as amonded at Luidc- 
now, Mossis. Rajagopulaohaii, jfauamdas and iCiupalaui w-oio luipiO'stud to ovammo the 
ti.iusitoiy piovision of the Oonstitutiou an<l to submit pio[iosals on the day following 
foi any couseguontuil ehangos that might remove tlnso auouiihos 

On tho lecommondation of the Commiitoo tho following oonsorpicntial Riilo and 
tiansitoiy piovision woio made foi removing the anomiliot. caused iii tho Coiistitu- 
tiou by tho amoudments iiitioduced in it at tin la-jt Oongiess session at Lucknow. 

Consequential Rule under Art, XVIII 

(10) Tf any delegate elected to a Session of the CougioT lOiigns aftm the sossion 
IS ovei, the vacancy so cioatod shall ho filled in by the ooiistiiuouev cuucorued and 
suuh newly oleelod dologate shall eKoiunu all the hiuctions devolving on a delegate 
acuoiduig to tho ooustitution until tho next session, imduding uiemliei.jlup lu the 
Ihoviuciai Congioss Committee 

Transitory Provision Under Art, XVIII (i/) 

(11) It is hoi’uby resolved that tho next Coiigies? Sesnon having been advaiv’iid 
to Bocemher 1030, and tho lime allowod foi oniulmont ol memhon being iheieby 
omisidoiably loduoud, notwithslauding anything contained in Lit V(a) and the 
gonoial timo-tablo issued bv tho Woiking Oommilloe any membei ouroiled this year 
on or before Augur)t 31 shall be euiitlod to exeioisn his vole at. all GougrchS oleutions. 

Labour Committee 

(13) Resolved that a Labour Coiuraitteo oousisfuig of {^ripiis lauamdas Doulatram. 
Sliankeilal Baukoi, V V. Gin, M. R Masaiii and .1 B ICiipalaiu be appemted to 
keep ill touch with tho labour movomout and ouduavoui to co-opurulc wUh it, and 
advise the Wuiking Uunimitteo Ihoroon. 

Parliamentary Committee 

(13) Resolved that a I’ailiameutary Uomimlteo coiwslmg of Hrijuls (1) Riimidm 
PiiVud, (2) Vallabhbli.u Palo!, (15) Abul K.daui -\.<ad, ( 1) Raiagopalaehari, (o) Bhulahhal 
Dt'Sai, (6) Narondra Dev and (7) Guiiind Ballabh Paul, witli tlie hit uimod peisou as 
its Convenor, as well as tho Pioadeiils ol all Piovuicud t'!otigt'‘S> Cmimitleoi 
(excluding Biuma) and Dr. Kliaii Balub fiom tho Fionlier Im condilalml, to lake 
such slops as may be ueeossiuy in oouuootioii with (bo oigaui.i.diou ol ulectious to 
the logifelaturos. 'The Uommittou shall report to ilia Wmkmg (’omnudeo from time 
to time and shall be guided fay tho Woiking Uouimil.tee’s diri'ctions. 

(14) The following tirao-iable was saiiulioued by the Conimitloo to vogulato tho 
enrol moiit of primary mumbor.s and the various oleutums for the next Congress 

1. Cungross to moot— Lasf wmh of Docombo. 

2 Aiiuounoemoiit of Preiidontial oleetiou— DtUiomb<ir. 

3. Roooipt in tho A. L 0 0. ollco of re.3ults of the voting in (he provinces of 
Piosidontial olooiion— Dacember. 

4. Maotmg of delegates for eleetiiig the Provident— /5‘cmnft'T, 

5. Receipt of lists of delogatos by tho A. L U. C. olTico fiom tho Xhovmoial 
Congress Oommittoos—isi December. 

6 Receipt of names of dolegrtos by the Proviuoul Congress Committees from 
districts— *55^^ Novemhar, 

7. Election of delegates in Districts -dJife November. 

8. Receipt by piovmco.s from A. I, 0. C. office of iigiiro} of Piovuictal (iiiotas of 
delegates -3ht October. 

0, Despatch of above Ry Rw L 0 C. office . Octuher. 

10. Roceiiit by tho A 1 0. 0. oflleo from the Proviuoial Omgro.'jS Uommittoes of 
lists of dualifiod congress mombors for fixing provincial rpiotas o! delogatos —iSWi. 
Oetohar. 

11 Biicoipt by the P. 0. O.’s of above lists from primary couumtloes—//?^. 
September. 

19, Despatch by tho primary commitfoos of above luds— Septembm , 

13. Last dale ot enrolmeul ilrns year (vide h^sylution No, 11)- .Hat, AugMt, 
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Next Meeting of the Working Committee 

(15) It was duoidod tlut tho next meetiug of the Working Committee he held at 
Waidha in the second half of June next. 

2, Impoiftant Circulars About Congress Worb 

Tho following Cuculai letior was addressed by the Piesident to Congiess organisa- 
tions diawing then attention to some of the pnueipal resolutions of the Lucknow 
Session and inviting thorn to take imraadiato steps to sea that effect is given to them 
Deau Oomeade, 

Now that the Cougross is over, I venture to address you and to draw your atten- 
tion to some of its piincipal lesolutions. These resolutions cast a responsibility on 
all of ns and we have to take steps to give effect to them in so fai as we can. I 
trust that you will immediately circularise your district and local committees ou this 
subieot and leqnest them to hold committee meetings, as well as public meetings, in 
order to give full publicity to tho Oongiess losolutious and plan out their futiue woik 
m acoordanoa with them 

Our office lias alroady addressed you on the subject of tho changes m the Congress 
constitution, and oopios of tho amended constitution and tho Ooiigiess resolutions aro 
being sent to yon separately Pleaso study this constitution carefully and aiiaugo to 
take early steps to give effoci to tho amendments and the tiansitoiy piovi&ions This 
will piob'ably rosiilt in enlarging yoiii committees and in adding to your A I C C. 
membeis This desirable change at tho top should be accompanied by a livaiimg up 
of the piimary cominittoos so that even our primary members might take moie 
interest and great oi pait iii onr day-to-day activities With a view to bring this 
about, as well as to broaden tho mass basis of the Congress, a committee has boon 
appointed. This committee pioposos to issue a quostiounaiie to you la eider to have 
the benefit of youi exjioriouce and advice 

The long and compiohonsivo rosolutiou on tho suppiession of civil liberties is one 
to whiuh the fullost pubhuity should bo given and it sliould be repeated at public 
meetings Special point is given to this resolution by the arrest and detention of 
Sri Bubbas Chandra Bose as he was ou liis way to attend the Congress. A suggestion 
has boan made tliat all India domonstration should take place on a particnlar day to 
mark onr indigatiou at this further ontrago of publio opinion and to send our groa- 
tmgs to our comrade Subhas Boso I commend this suggestion to you and hope tliafe 
suoh meetings will bo held as wisely as possible on Sunday, May 10. At these 
meetings, besides tho spiieml resolution on Subhas Babn’s detention, there should also 
be a ropotition oC tho Congress ro'-.oliition on tho snnprossion of civil liberties. 

Anothoi Congress resolution which roquiios publicity is tho one on War Banger, 
The importance and lugoncy of this should bo stressed and tho iraplioations explainoil 
to our people The fact that it is not merely an academic resolution but one which 
affects us, nationally and individually, and which is likely to have far-reaohing conse- 
quences, should bo made clear. 

Every Oongrossraau will realise the groat importanoo of the resolution on the 
Agrarian Piogrammo, This rosolutiou is still mcomplote and in order to fill in the 

S . and make it a oomplot© whole, the co-oporation of Provincial Congress Oom- 
oes, their local committees, and Kisan Sabhis is desiied. May I suggest, there- 
fore, that you should ask your local comraittoos immediately to consider this problem 
and to oottfei with their primary committees, so that tho widest possible discussion 
of this vital question takes place. Each Provincial Congress Committee should then 
make its own roeoramondations to the Working Committee. 

As you are awaro, the ro.soIulion which was debated most in the Congress was 
the one on tho new Government of India Act. Whatever the differences in regard 
to this might have been, one fact stands clear : that the Act has to bo combated and 
rejedted. On that there is unanimity and it is desirable to stress this as well as to 
mats feis the plank of our auti-iraporialist jjiograranio. Tho Congress stands fumly 
fot independence and antl-iimieriaUsui and it is only with this back-ground that wo 
oah cbnsidet any question, The ooastrnotive side of our rejection is the Oonstituont 
Al^embly and full pubhoity should bo given to this In public meetings. The slogan 
■offthe Oonsfatuent Assembly must bo popularised and explained to tho masses. 

3, Subh^is Babu and Foreign Propaganda 

The ' stetdmtot Mm ' tssd^id by the President in this oonneotion from 

Watdha on Apm sl, ill© ; 
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“In the coui’se of the discussions at the Subjects Committee meetings at Lucitnow 
on April 14, my attention was drawn by a member to a public statement made by 
Sriittt Subhas Chandra Bose, prior to his arrest, m which he had stated that the 
■Working Committee had declined to vest him with a representative capacity on 
behalf of the Congress, for carrying on foreign work. I was asked if any communi- 
oation asking for such authority had been received by the then President of the 
A. 1. 0. 0. or by the Working Committee and whether the Committee had con- 

^^*^As Vhad no personal knowledge, I asked Rajeudra Baba and he told me that 
during his whole period of office, that is nearly a year and a half prior to the 
Lucknow Congress, he had received no commanioation from Sjt. Subhas Bose on the 
subject and thus the question of considering it by the Working Committee had not 


It has now been pointed out to me that Sjt. Subhas Bose issued a statement to 
the nress ou this subject in July 1935 and various press agencies and newspapers, 
presuming that the Working Committee would consider the subject, made forecasts 
and commented on it in August 1935. , i ^ m 

May I point out that these forecasts and unauthorised reports of proceedings of 
Working Committee meeting are wholly unreliable. 1 have been astonished at 
reading in the press during the last month about matters which had never been 
fivftn touched unou duriug our committee meetings. It is quite clear that all the 
faAogust im tom aUegel Sjt Subhas Bose 

being considered by the Working Committee were witnout foundation. No suoh 
letter was received by Rajeudra Babu or the A. I. C. C. office, no such letter is to 
found in our office files, and there is no mention of any such discussiou m the 
detailed miuutas of the Working Committee meeting. Neither the then president 
nor the Secretary has any recollection of even an informal letter on the fttbjeot. 
It is difficult for them to remember now if they saw the press statement at the 
time but in anv event the Working Committee does not usually proceed on the 
basis of press statements as these might be incorrect. , - • 

I find no clear reference to a letter in any of Sjt. Bose’s statements. It is possible 
that the misapprehension in the minds of the publio has arisen owing to soma part 
of Sj Subhas Bose’s statemeut being constmed to refer to -a letter. It is also 
possible that a letter he sent was intercepted by Government. 

On the larger question of Foreign propaganda I do not wish to say anything la 
this statement. I have long been in favour of our developing foreign contracts and 
a world outlook. But when we come to the manner of doing so the subject is fuu 
of difficulty under present oonditious in Europe and in India I doubt if it is uesirabie 
or possible to have official representatives of the Congress in foreign oouutries, 
This may come later. I imagine that well-known Congressmen can do good work lu 
foreign countries even without a special authorisation. Personally I would preter 
to be such an independent Congressman when I go abroad, mn one whose words 
have to be weighed carefully lest they commit the Congress. Whenever / spoke m 

Europe daring my last stay there I prefaced mv remarks by saying that I did not 

speak officially in the name of the Congress and I could , not commit it. I did so 
even after my election to the Lucknow Congress presidentship. x, i,., 

It is our misfortune that Subhas Bahu is cut off from ns at present. If he wm 
available I am sure the misapprehension in the minds of some people would be 
removed. 

4. Subhtti Day 

The following press statement was issued by the President on April 22, 1936 in 
connection with Subhas Day ; 

“It has bean suggested that a special day should be fixed for an all India expre- 
ssion of our indignation and resentment agmnst the arrest and detention of ow 
Subhas Chandra Bose, I gladly commend this Suggestion to all Oongreasmen and 
others and fix Sunday, May 10 for this purpose when public meetings should/© 
held all over the country and resolntions passed on Subhas Babu s arrest conveying 
the greetiugs of the people to onr comrade. . , . . „ j* 

Iwbhas Baba’s arrest is one of the latest and ^ most significant instances of me 
wide-spread and intensive suppression of civil liberties in India, It is desirable 
thewfore that this wider aspect is also stressed and the resolution passed by me 
LneltooW Congress on the snppression of civil liberties be placed before Pdfifib 

and endorsed oy them at all pnblio meetings. It sWuld be remembered that the 
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question of protecting civil liberty is one that affects all Indians to whatever political 
or other party or group they might belong, oi whether they belong to none. It is 
not a matter that affects Congressmen only Therefore on this question we should 
invite the co-operation of all who believe in civil liberty and endeavour to build 
up a joint front on this issue.” 

The following cablegram was leoeived by the President from the Irish Indian 
Independence Le^ue about the arrest of Sii Suhhas Chandra Bose : 

“Indian Irish Independence League express indignation at arrest of Suhhas Bose. 
Repudiate British Government and all its Acts ” 

5. Abyssinia Day 

The following statement was sent to the pi ess on May 5, 1936 by the President 
for the observance thioughout India of the Abyssinia Day on hearing the news 
about the fall of Addis Ababa : 

“Addis Ababa lies at the foot of the conqueror Ethiopia, in spite of her gallant 
defence of her independence, lies helpless and prostiate befoie the brutal might of 
fascist imperialism. Poison gas and liquid fire ana all the modern engines of desti no- 
tion have triumphed and m their triumph have not only exposed afiossh the tiue 
nature of impeiialism, but have also shown us the hypocrisy and duplicity of the 
Great Powers and the utter futility of that body which is known as the League of 
Nations. For the moment imperialism triumphs again in the long world struggle for 
freedom, hut that struggle will go on m Ethiopia as elsowheie till freedom comes 
and puts an end to imperialism evoiywhero. wo in India can do nothing to help 
our brethren in distress in Ethiopia for we also are the victims of irapenahsm. But 
we can at least send them our deep sympathy m this hour of their ftial "We stand 
with them to-day in their sorrow as we hope to stand together when better days 
come. I appeal to the Indian people therefore to give a country wide expression to 
our sympathy and solidarity with Ethiopian people and our resolve not to submit 
to the fascist imperialist menace. I trust that demonstiations for this purpose will 
he held throughout the country on Saturday next May 9, The Sunday following, 
May 10, as I have previously appealed, will be observed as Subhas Day to register 
oui* indignation at the suppression of Civil Liberties in India.” 

In connection with the above, the Italian Consul General in Calouttal issued a state- 
ment protesting against the appeal. 

The President’s reply to the Italian Consul General is given below : 

The Italian Consul-General in Calcutta has criticised and expressed his resentment 
at my issuing an appeal for the obseivance of an Abyssinia day to express our deep 
sympathy for the people of Ethiopia m their hour of trial and humiliation. He has 
protested against what he terms “empty talks” against Italy, a country which has 
always been friendly to India, Against Italy and the Italian people we have no 

K ievance and for the friendliness they have shown to us in the past we are gratefol, 
me personally Italy has been dear from my childhood days. Her wonderful natural 
beauty and magnificent art have drawn me to her ; her history has fascinated me. 
The story of freedom struggle has been an inspiration of my youth. I have felt the 
majesty of Rome with its long and varied heritage, the mysterious charm of Florence, 
the beauty of Venice and Naples. Bat our love and admiration for Italy have nothing 
to do with our hostility to imperialism and fascism. The passionate love that we, 
who are the children of India, bear to our motherland does not mean approval of the 
imperialist machine that governs and crushes us. That very love calls upon us to 
combat this imperialism and to free our country. And whereever imperialism appears 
in whatever guise it might be, it is the opponent of the forces struggling for freedom 
and we have to oppose it. 

That are the Ethiopian people, I am asked. They are the people who have been 
subjugated by the Italian forces by fire and sword They are a backward people, I 
know^ and they have many failings. They may lack unity, and imperialism, as in 
India, may spread disunity amongst them. But I repudiate utterly the suggestion that 
' imperialism has gone to Abyssinia, or come to India, for humanitarian motives or the 
spread of civilization. Imperialism goes to exploit and remains to exploit and the 
ueOpM under its heel sink maten^ly and spiritually. Its true messengers in Abyssinia 
dmwfeftn poison gas and Hqnid fire and they reveal its nature more thau any irgu^ 
foretaste of the oivtiiaation that- it brings, and we in India, who 
shfffe hndwaiott pdodgn in tmr'limd,’ eaamot permit the adoltional spMtual degradation 
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of remaimng sxleat wliea imperialism spreads out its cruel wings and crushes 
other peoples 

I appeal theiefoie again to the Indian people to observe Saturday, May 9 as 
Abyssinia day and to send their heartfelt message of sympathy to the people of that 
unhappy country 

S Civil Liberties Union 

The President addressed the following letter on April 23, 1936 to prominent public 
men of all shades of opinion throughout India inviting them to co-operate in the 
formation of the above Union for the protection of Civil and Individual Liberties 
against arbitrary action by the State. The public may look forward to an early orga- 
nisation of the Union — 

Leak Friend, 

I am taking the liberty of addressing you on the subject of the suppression of 
civil libeities m India. This suppression has been piogrossively getting more wide- 
spread and intensive and has now become the featme of the administiation. As has 
been pointed out, at no time since the Revolt of 1857 have civil liberties in India 
been suppiessed to the extent they aie to-day. It is manifest that leal political life, 
and even social and peisonal life, are veiy^ seuously inteifered with by this suppre- 
ssion. Various political and other organisations have piotested against this from 
time to time and it would be desiiable for them to co-operate on this issue, even 
though they might diffei on others, so that a joint fight might be put up on the 
vital question. 

The existence of civil hberities is generally considered to be essential for the 
development of every kind of national aotivity— political, cultural, social, economic. 
With their suppression all these activities suffer. In countries with a democratic 
background the greatest value is therefoie attached to civil liberty and people of the 
most diverse and mutually hostile opinions lom together in a common attempt to 
pioteot this foundation of all liberty and activity They consider it their duty to 
resist even the suppression of any opinion or activity to which they are personally 
opposed, for once the principle of such suppiession is admitted it can be, and fre- 
quently has boen, extended to all manner of other activities In America, England and 
France powerful Civil Libeities Unions, of a purely non-party character, have been 
established to resist all such encroaohraants and then activities have borne substantial 
fruit. In India the nooossity for a joint effort embracing all groups and individuals, 
who believe m oivil liberties, is obviously even more necessary than elsewhere. 

It is pioposed, therefore, to start an Indian Civil Liberties Union the sole func- 
tion of which will he the protection of civil liberties m all departments of national 
aotivity It should be open to all individuals who believe in this fundamental pro- 
position and it should avoid any enlargement on any other political or economic 
issues. Such a Union could have a national council with a whole time secretary, as 
well as local committee wherever possible. The first object of this Union would be 
to collect data and give publicity to it. Other aotxvitiesj such as the organisation of 
public opinion to resist all encroachments on civil liberties, would follow, 

I am addressing this letter to some friends who are not connected with the Con- 
gress organisation and I trust that it will be possible to build- up, with their help 
and oo-oheration, a non-party and non-sectarian union of the kind I have^ out-lined 
above. The exact fom that such a union might take and its future activities would 
naturally depend on the views of thoso interested in this subject who join it. 

I hope that I may count on your co-operation in this important national work, 
Politicians and those who dabble in publio work are naturally interested in this; 
equally so are educationists, lawyers and professional men, authors and joumaJlists. 
printers and pnblisheis, social reformers and those who work for the betterment of 
the peasantry and the industrial workers. 

Ckmld you kindly favour me with your views on this sulqeot ? 

7. Late Dr. M. A. Aneari 

On the morning" of May 10, 1936, the whole of India was shocked and overwhelm- 
ed by the unexpected news of the sudden death of Br, M. A. Ansari of heart failure 
in the train while he was returning to Delhi from Mussoori. The whole of the 
country was thrown into mourning. !Kiere were spontaneous hartals and meetings of 
oondolenoe everywhere. 

On receipt of the news the President announced May 11 m ^ day of universal 
moui'ning. 



Proceedings of the Congress 


49tii. Session—Liicfenow— 12th. to 14th. April 1936 

The forty-niuth session of the Indian National Congress opened at Lucknow 
on the Oth. April 1936. Various enclosuies intended to aooommodato 60,000 peisous 
were fast filling at the time the session opened There was the Lucknow touch about 
the decorations. The various gates of Moti Nagar had been construoted on the 
Lucknow architectural model, so pleasing to the eye. 

The mam gate of the open arena wheie the session was hold attracted most 
attention. Decorated in tricoloni, it had on either wmg a painting of village life and 
next to it, ou eithei sido, jail bars showing prisoners handciifted within. At the top 
were painted the stages whereby the Gongres,s had since 1885 progressed to where it 
had reached to-day and the picture of Dadalihoy Naoroji, who first talked of Swaraj 
as the ideal, the picture of Mi. Tilak who introduced the element of suffeimg and of 
Mr. Gandhi who put forward the policy of direct action, wore exhibiied there. It was 
further shown that the next maich to the goal was the most steep. The goal was repre- 
sented by a lotus holding the Congress flag 

Inside the enclosure, little flags were the only decoration except for mottos which 
lined the route through which the leaders’ procession passed. Loudspeakers stood 
promiuenlly reminding the audience of their importance, in serving the audience of 
this proportion. 

The 'raised section of the enclosure represented the seat whore the President 
would sit with his colleagues and guests But as the President’s seat was distant from 
the rostrum, three lights wore installed, the whito indicating that a speech is going 
cn and the red hmtmg to speakers that the President has called him to order or 
wishes him to conclude his remarks. This control by lights which is so familiar to 
road traffic has been for the first time thought of as a means of controlling speeches. 

■Various mottos bung were extracts from speeches and writii^s of Congress leaders of 
the past, including* those from the late Sir Dinsliaw vvaoha, late Mr. Gokhale, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru such as “United we stand, divided we 
fall”, “Imperialism has always been synonymous with biireauoracy”, “Success comes 
to those who dare and aot,” 

■When the hour struck for the Presidential procession to ai’rive and the hand 
played, there was silence A soft breeze, which is such a relief after the hot and 
terrible dust-storms during the day, was blowing. Tho procession which started from 
the President’s camp nearby included Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, Mr Jawaharlal, 
Pandit Malaviya, Mrs. Naidu, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Baba Eaiendra Prasad, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr, Bhulabhai Besai, Mr E P, Nariman, Mr, Deshpandej 
Dr. Pattabi Sitaramayya, Mr. Eripalani, Mr. Moitra, Sardar Sardul Singh, Mr. Sn 
Prakash, Pandit Govlnd Ballabh Pant, Dr. Moranlal, Mr. JRafi Ahmed Eidwai and the 
Becrefaries of the Reception Committee and of the Provinoial Congress Committee. 

Ones of “Jaw^arlal-ki-Jai” and “Gandhi-M-Jai” resounded from all sides of the 
panda! as the procession advanced towards the dais. As proceedings advanced into 
the evening and darkness supervened, the rostrum stood out in artistic glorv, carry- 
ing overhead a “chhattar” in three flags representing the tri-colour symbol of the 
Congress Flag and indicating as “chhattars’’ do to the Indian mind the emblem 
of sovereipty, 

Proobedings began with a National song and after Mr Sri Prakash read his wel- 
come address, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru addressed the gathering m Hindi. 

Prominent among those seated on the dais were Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, 
papdit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. T. Prakasam, Mr. B. Sambamurti, Mr. S. Satya- 
mnrti. Dr, Khare, Mrs. Lakshmipathi, Mrs. Naidu, Mrs, Eamaladevi, Mr. Nageswara 
Bdh Phhtnlu, Mr. R. S. Pandit, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr. Bhulabhai Desd, Seth 
Jamnalal Bajad, Dr, Syed Mahmud, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr, Jairamdas Daulat- 
ram, ,Mi‘., 0 Rajagopalachari, Dr* Pattasitaramayya, Mr, Gaugadhar Rao Deahpande, 
I, Nariman, Mr, and Mrs. Munshi, Mrs. Easturibai Gandhi, Mr. Mnbanlal 
Sax'senk, ; Dr. ' Mura^ilah Mr, Rafi Ahmed Eidwai, Dr. Satyapal Mr. Nehru’s sisters, 
Pandit Govihd Mim Pant, Mr. Mahadet Desai, m. G. R, Gadgfl, Mr. 8, A. Brblvi, 
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IHE WILOOME SPEECH 
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Mr Tasbar Kaati Gh.ose,. Dr. Khan Sahib Sd Parvati f 

sister), Aoharya Eupalani. Baba Parshotamdas Tandon qbn « havin'^ 

Mr JawaUarW Nehra ooaoladed his ^L'’i,„,Sts mo ,d us 

taien two and a haK hours to doliTO it. He ratrotoied “°^„P™"’Comimttoi> 

a refei'ence to terrorism and federation and the debate in the S 

over the Government of India Act resolution 


The Welcome Speech 

The following speech was delivered by Sti Sri PmMi, Chairman, Rece,itioii 

?r?and ^^“diffouUles' whlcht“e »tiSy of tif own crSon; ami wo 

Vvorncr HaIiI T liavQ 3 i sh.rG'Wd suspioiou that ft stQftll niftu liko nxj^stilf 

lavish scale for which this town is traditionally famous I fear the 0 drafted 

KMeptioToommittae, as wall as the head of the volunteer •‘‘i™ 

fromVnares-the ancient pilgrim oeiitre of ^aabi-not so muoli to move 

r/ Xp*sT®?io:s“SgrimV’’\ri”/^^^ 

r“J^rrn“t 

the shrines of my city 

Otrn Gbeat Ikisses 

Many comrades, known and unknown, valiant fightep for the 
havelelt us race wo met at Bombay, iko Congress m its i.isolnlions, wi£ ilouMtes 
mtro nvnrosqion to the nation’s sorrow at the loss wo have sustiuncd. JC^o of these, 
^wflver I must single out as intimately affecting my own Province. In tho paping 
IwirS’KaSala leSr^ofod^ Pre8i(fent’lost a noble wife, but wo have 

all lost our Kamalaii, who always made her home_ at Allahabad, a home to the 
nf TiR and not only extended to ns unstinted hospitality, hut gave us cheer and hope 
in the darkest days of depression. We who have sat with her in the 
of the nrovincial Congress executive, will for ever miss tho grace and dignity 
presSncririur defiber^ Our’ hearts goput to -Tawaharlal in hie gro ve 8 
lereavemeut ' and we may onlv hope that, brave as he is, his prrow 
assuaged by the thought that it is being sharod by countless men and & o| 

ifiTid 'and that his nearest fellow-workers feel it as their own. In the ewatn or 
Tasadduq Rhorwani, we have lost a great gentleman, a 
tone champion of nationalism overriding all petty considerations f . 
rommumtv ; one who gave up all he possessed for tho cause of mo count) y 
doS XS wX so dear to ills heart. To his brothers and other momhers of his 
family we send our heaiifelt condolences to-day, 

Tkb Pkbsbnt— aki> xhk FoTtma 
It is no business of mine to review tho prosont, situation 
gramme for tho immediate future. But 1 cannot allow this opporturuty to 
out putting on record tho re.sult of my little oxperienoe as a hurnblu 
Congress, and referring to tho ohiof difficulty that I find m the way of **P*’//^*% 
matters aliko In tho political as in other spheres of our natimial 
shall not shook the susceptibilitioB of my frionds present, when I «ay wud uiaiviiwii.t 
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collage aad lie street fa”ron'’'’Xm heXe? toad ®o?’£‘°7’ “ “-J 

the sole end of all effoit, to be his bette!^men+ • infi 

the highest achievements and the noblest anSviLl thinking, 

do nof result in bringing a^ light to him in vam if they 

way. We have had plenty of g?eat men m on? country ir^Tast 

some of the greatest men of to-day also as being of ou^r an? ^ 

in the past, great men seem to come and goT lefvmg Snlv t\ 

hind, while the mass goes on for ever in its own uLtW farne be- 

moral and material Something must be done to chLge^’t fis Se 

have already innumerable gods who I tako it -arava fho things, we 

the past now enshrined m stone and’ maible fo’r women of 

worship. No one would object to it, no one would havl ^nv 

tdt“"ist^^ 

ofTe Tdi“.a“4ct S Ff 

t Sfer^iid" \%rF 

SlloneY' ISlr of S w; L’’thon?J 

l£?Is?i«2£:sss£sl 

Otm Bbaii Aim 

S'tSfrr 

~ «r?f” WoM 

foir the cause that thA rnnJ^Bo^ men and women who to-^ay are saoriftcing their all 

a; ; Aa 

yy and ttnolean. Viewed* from 

"L'$ ’ll*” fMra“MMMSy*diJtob^A“$ 


It Is Ime that 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


country our exact ideas about the society we are seeking to 
build, _ That will help all to know what we want and will eliminate all doubts and 
S be false hopes and ambitious as well-tliat so unnecessarily 

k. a ^ “a3t now frame our own future constitution, not so 

S sLetv “OS very important, but the constitution 

to exisF ^ ^ well-being of which alone any Government can bo allowed 

preciseness and intellectually correct programmes, however, can be of 
httle v^ue unless wo have people to appreciate and follow them. "What India needs 
^0 real men and women, sturdy and efficient citizens, who can be depended upon 
to perform their tasks in every sphere of activity with which they may be connected 
humble or hi^gh ; and so long as these are not forthcoming, we can achieve nothing* 
Tfifthf T' however brave our voice on the platforif! 

Let the story of the last 15 years of our earnest labours teach us a lesson If we 
J fp “aunot afford to be oblivious of the underlying 

S'*-®". us. The Ooverumout as S is Is I 

compact and efficient organisation, each part of which knows exactly its duty evmt 
Sv distant and isolated places, and fulfils its task proporly^and punctually 
for the strength and stability of the whole and in a spirit of mutual lo?altv hS 
to equal. In order to meet this we have also to be organised in a similar manner 
and our units have also to be of a character similar to the units of the ODUonante 
we are facing and lighting. Unless we are able to do that owgrKt 

at thl fnd of e5eS great 

movement, just where we started. The history of India from the earliest times hS 
this sad tale to tell. Lverytime we have to begin at the beginning 1 ef tfiA Gan 
methods %y which we as a nftion sSl not be sfldi^i back ^^h 
time we make a move forwards, just leaving a few great names behind to illumina 
kistory and to give us some fanciful satisfaction of our ^ past gSate 
ness when darkness envelopes us m the present and we become a butt nf hKL 
Lot us make surrthafTal-e rX 

for peace is far more necessary than organisa- 

our lives Tour wS we 

The Presidential Address 

is the text of the Presidential Address of Fandit JmaharM 

Comrades,— After many years I face you again from this tribunei « 

years of stnje and turmoil and common suffeS. It is goS for 
great host of old comrades and l*ti ends, linked tomhet bv stmn? IL!®® 

void m oar liearts and a dull misery in our minds. They^find neam^ * 

mod porhaps, and it is wall, for thoy’^ dosorved it kF^t IsKoir iXS 
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But what of us who romaia behind with a heavier burden to oarrv ? There is 
languish in prison or in detention camp,^ We cannot 
betiayal of those who have gone and m going handed the torch of 
oa™*we Ve taion 

“Trasn OitaD” 

I anx weary and I have come bach lihe a tired child yearning for solace in the 
bosom of our common mother, India. That solace has come to me in overflowing 
me^ure ; thousauds_ of hands have_ been stretched out to me in love and sympathy : 
of silent voices have earned their message of affection to my heart. How 

St are too SpSTTattoLMr” ““ ^ 

Eor many years now I have been a distant looker-on on this Indian scene where 
once 1 was an actor, and many a thing has happened that has filled me with distress 
and anguish, I do not wish to survey this recent past of ours, which must be fresh 
memory, and which has left a sorry trail behind and many knots which are 
difficult to unravel. But we may not ignore it for out of that past as well as the 
present, we ^ have to build our future. We have followed high ideals and we liavo 
taken pride m the tact that our means are worthy of -those ideals. We have been 
witnesses of many a miraole m this old and battered land of ours, and yet our very 
success has been followed by failure and disillusion. Temporary failure has little 
signihcanoe when the aim is high and the struggle bound to bo a long one : it is 
^ j incentive to further effort. Often it teachos us more than a victory easily won 
and becomes a prelude to a greater success. But we profit by it only if we learn its 
lesson and search our minds for an explanation of that failure. Only by constant 
self-nueshoning, individual and national, can we keep on the right patln An eaev and 
j ^ almost as bad as a weak submission to helpless dejection. 

Real failure comes only when we forget our ideals and objectives and principles and 
to wander away from the road which leads to their realisation. 

In this crisis of^our history, therefore, let us look into ourselves and examine 
without pity or prejudice, what wa have done and what others have done to us. 
and seek to find out where we stand to-day. We dare not delude ourselves or evade 
real issues for fear of offending others, even though some of these others are oom- 
radea whom we respect ThaUs the way of self-deception which none who seek 
great aud vital changes can follow except at their peril. 

years ago, under the inspiration of onr leader, we took a new and long 
step converting this Congress from an ineffective body, feebly functioning amoS 
the upper classes, into a powerful democratic orgauisation with its roots in me 
Indian soil and the vast masses who live on it A handful of our old friends, 
lepresenting an age and a o ass which had had its day, left us, fearful of thfs 
democratic upsurge, and preferring the shelter and protection of Brit sh Imperial sm 
£ 3 with the new vital forces which convulsed the country anffiuggled 

foi freedom. Histormally, they lapsed into the past But we heard the rumbling 
of those forces and, for the moment, lined up with them and played a not unworthy 
part in current history. We sensed the new spirit of mass rSease, of psyohoTogS 
escape from the cramping effects of long subjection ; we gloried in the^broS of 
^ f encompassed us. And because our minds became free we^Mt 
tbflUwt f to tn-eak the brads of 

physical bonds and chains of iron and steel. We represented the 
step by step with oountlessTthert in our 
country and outsido. The exhilaration of oeing in tune with the masses and with 
Stiny ™ thatw^wrafthe^geXofl^^ 

• engrossed in our national straggle and the turn it took bore the nowerfnl 

pen of what was happening outside. And yet our smuggle was but 


Jai wider yiri^e“”&“freedSrarknd “th/loreffl Srmov™us°“w6{?«WdJ' 
"''fj “d driving ttera iSo 

Asm Whs feam the Mediterranean to the Far East, from the Is^aII^ie^1^S® ’ 
responded to the new spiS; sSSpe, Mon m b7to 

“I, M right ^rS a vJaXto 

MMpf land Asiai litt' the ioviet territories, a new nnnnAnttAn ■ ■ - 


In tha right across a vast area m 

t conception of human freedom and 
hfc deaparately against a host of enemies. There were great differ- 
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freedom straggle all orer the world and we were 
msled by them aad did not see the common bacJcground. Yet, if we are to understand 
mose varied phenomena, and derive a lesson from them for oar own national struggle, 
we must try to see and understand the whole picture. And if we do so we eannol 
IflllP organic connection between them which endures through changing 

situations. If once we grasp this organic bond, the world situation becomes easier to 
problems take their proper places in the wider 
® India or the Indian problem from 

Ivtn+o o™,? world. To do so is to ignore the real forces that are shaping 

events and to out ourselves ‘adrift from the vital energy that flows from them 
io do so, again, is to fail to understand the significance of our own problems, and 
understand this how can we solve them ? Wq are apt to loose our- 
indeed done, in petty conflicts and minor questions, like the 
problem, and forget the major issues ; we are apt to waste our energy 
conItiSio“af interminable discussions over legal quibbles ,and 

ArXERMATH OP ’WaR 

w® troubled aftermath of the Great ,War came revolutionary changes ia 
E^ope and Asia, and the mtensihcation of the struggle for social freedom in E^ooe 
ftownQ nationalism in the countries of Asia, There were ups 

sometimes it appeared as if the revolutionary urge had exhausted itself 
that thorf^f'S® settling down. But economic and political conditions were such 
^ , down, the existing structure could no longer coo© 

^®J. ooiiditions, and all its efforts to do so were vain and froiffl 
^ overwhelmed the world and £e 

S fhA Ft I I t?® everywhere except in the wide-flung Soviet territSs 

wn*. in marked contrast with the rest of the world, astonishing 

was made m every direction. Two rival economic and politioal systems 
tbArn though they tolerated each other for a while. 

? 4 .J 1^^®^®?^ antagonism between them, and they played for masterv on 
was the capitalist order which had ineyi^v 
imperialisms, which, having swallowed the colonial world were 
each, other up. Powerful still and fearful of warwMoh’St 
inevitable conflict with each^tfer 

They were quite unable to solve the problems that 
helplessly they submitted to slow decay. The other was th« 

JR- which went from proS to progress Toni 
t?Sist. ® problems of the capitalist wort haSl oeS 

% IPasoisiBu But the main division hofds mi if 
wn plw© in f&^’ ^ ^ nnderstand wmrl4 conditions wd our. 

.Weeibb Wb Staed. 

ive who labour for a free India? Jnevltablv we take 
^ propwaivo fpoes of the world which -are ranted against Fasolidi 
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aad ImperialiSHi, We have to deal with one imperialism m particular, the oldest 
and the most far-reachmg of the modern, world, bat powerful as it is, it is but one 
aspect of world-impenalism. And that is the final argument for Indian mdepondeneo 
and for the severance of our conneotion with the Butish Empire, Between Indian 
nationdism, Indian freedom and British imperialism there can be no common giound, 
and if we remain within the imperialist, fold, whatever our name or status, whatever 
outward semblance of political power we might have, we lemain cribbed and confined 
and allied to and dominated by the reactionary forces and the great financial vested 
interests of the capitalist world. The exploitation of our masses will still continue 
and all the vital social problems that face us will remain unsolved. Even real poli- 
tioal freedom will be out of our reach, much more so radical social changes. 

With the development of the gieat struggle all over the world we have seen the 
progressive deterioration of many of the oapitali&t-imperialist countries and an 
attempt at consolidation of the reactionary forces under fascism or Naziism or so- 
called ‘national governments In India the same process has been evident to us 
during these past years, and the stronger the nationalist movement has grown the 
more have efforts been made by our impexiahst rulers to break our ranks and to 
gather together under their banner the leactionaiy elements in the country. The 
Round Twle Conferences weio such attempts and, tnough they helped our ruieis iin 
some measure, they served a useful puipose by showing us clearly the division 
between the imperialist and the anti-impenahst foices in the countiy. Enhappily 
we did not fully profit by this lesson and we still imagine that we can wm over 
some of these imperialist groups to the side of Indian freedom and anti-impeiialism 
and in a vam attempt to do so, we suppress our ideals, blush for our objectives and 
tone down our activities. 

Decay of Briiish Imperialism 

Meanwhile the decay of British imperialism in India becomes ovei more apparent 
It cannot, by its very nature, solve our economic pioblems and rid us of our terrible 
poverty, which it has largely itself created. It subsists on a normal fare o^the 
fiercest repression and a denial of civil and even personal liberty. It surrounds us 
with a wide network of spies and, among the pillars of its administration, are the 
tribe of informers and agents provocateurs and the like. Its service try to seek com- 
fort for their obvious deterioration and incompetence by perpetually singing songs 
of mutual adulation Argument gives place to the policeman’s baton and the soldier^s 
bayonet and prison and detention camp, and even our extraordinary finances* are justi- 
fied by the methods of the bully. It is astonisliing to find to what depths of vulgarity 
our rulers have descended in their ardent desiie to hold on to what they have got, and 
it is depressiM, though perhaps inevitable, that some of our own countrymen, more 
interested in British imperialiam than the Butish themselves, should excel at this 
deplorable game. So wanting m mental eqLuiIibrium aiethey, so obsessed by fear of the 
Congress and the national movement it lepiesents, that their wishes become thoughts, 
tteir thoughts inferences, and their inferences facts, solemnly stated in official pub- 
lications, and on whioh the Majesty of the British Government rests in India, and 
people are kept in prison and detention camp without charge or trial. Being interest- 
ed in psychology, 1 have watched this process of moral and intellectual decay and 
realised, even more than I did previously, how autocratic power cormpts and de- 
grades and vulgarizes. I have read sometimes the reports of the recent Assembly 
meetings and noted the great difference m tone and content between them and the 
Assembly of ten years ago. I have observed the forced attempts made to discredit 
the Congress by a reference to the Tilak Swaraj fund with which 1 was connected 
for many yeats as^ Seoietary of the Congress But prepared as I was for much, 
even I w^ surprised at the insinuations made against our much loved chief, 
Bajendra Babu, and the charges bi ought against the Behar Relief Fund, A mild 
oritioism by me of official incompetence soon after the Beliar earthijuake was deeply 
reseated probably because the tiuth of it was realised. Newspapers that cntioisJed 
the omcial arrangements at a subsequent earthquake were heavily penalised or sup- 
pressed. All criticism huits the sensitive skin of the Government and its reactaons 

quick and far-reaching. The moie moorapetent it grows the less it likes being 
told so. But this does not prevent it from indulging m reckless AUegations about 
Otners. 

fWa psychological aspeot interests me even more than the more affiressive mani- 
festations of British authority in India, for it throws light on muoh that has 
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pened. It shows us kow a cleai and deftmto' fascist meutahty lias developed amoug 
our rulers aad how closely allied is imperial ism to fascism. How this fascist men- 
rality has functioned m the roeeut past and is funotionmg to-day, 1 shall not go 
into now You know well the hoiioi of these years and ot the nightmaie that we 
nave all expeiienced. "We shall not easily foiget it and if there are some who have 
oeen cowed down by it, there aio otheis who have steeled thomseIve,s to a greater 
lesolve to end this infamy in India 

Deprivamon 01 Civic LiBDR'riL.s 

Bui of one thing 1 must say a few woids foi to mo it is one ot the most vital 
things that I value That is the tiemeudous deprivation ol civil It bet ties in India 
A Government that has to loly on the Otiminal Law Amendment Act and similar 
laws, that suppresses the {iioss and litei.ituro, that bans huadterL of organisations, 
that keeps people in jmsons without trial and that does so manv other things that 
are happening lu India to-day, is a governiuont that has ceased to havo oven it 
shadow of a lubtilicatiou tor its OKistonce I can never aljust myself to these oon- 
ditionfe, I find them intolerable And yet I find many of my own oouatryraen 
complaoeat about them, some oven supporting them, some, who have made 
the practice of sitting on a fonoo into fine art, being neutral when suoh 
questions are discussed. And I have wondered what there was in common 
between them and me and those who think like I do. We m the CSongress 
welcome all co-opeiations m the struggle for Indian freedom ; our doors 
are ever open to all who stand for that freedom and are against imperialism. But 
they are not open ^ to the supporters of repression and those who stand by the 
British Government in the suppression of civil liberty. We belong to opposite oamps. 

Recently, as you know, wo havo had a typical example of the way Government 
o warning issued to a dear and valued comrade of oars, 

Subhas Glmndra Bose Wo who know him also know how frivolous are the charges 
brought against him But even if there was substance m them we could not tolerate 
willingly the troalmeut to which he has long boon subjected. He did mo tW honour 
to ask me foi advice and 1 was puzzled and perplexed for it is no easy thing to 
advise another m such a matter, when suoh advice might mean prison. Suohas Bose 
Im suffered enough at the cost of his health. Was I justihod in adding to this men- 
ul and ph^ieal agony V I hesitated and at first suggested to him to postpone his 
departure. But this advice made mo unhappy and I consulted other friends and 
then advised him dillforenfiy. I suggested that ho should return to his home-land 
as soon as ho could- But, it appears, that even before my advice reached him, he 
had started on his journey back to India. 

Terrorism 

This instance loads us to think of the laiger problem, of the way the bogey of 
terrorism has been exploited by the Government to crush polltioat activity and to 
cripple physically and mentally the fair province of Bengal. You know that •fenmrism 
as such is practically non-existent -now in Bengal or any part of India, Terroidsm 
IS always a sign of political immaturity in a people, just as so-called oonstitutionaJism 
where there is no democratic constitution, is a sign of political senility. Our 
national movement has long outgrown immature stage, and even, the odd mdividnals 
who have m the past indulged in terrorist acts have apparently given up ttat tragic 
pd. futile philosophy. The Congress, by its stress on peaoefnl and effective aotaon, 
has drawn the youth of the country into its fold and all traces of terroristic aoiivtter 
woirid long have vanished but for the policy of the Government which feeds the 
roots out of which a helpless violence grows. But terrorism or no terrorism, a 
government which adopts the methods which have long prevailed m Mnapore and 
else’vmere m Bengal stands self-condemned. Similar methods have also long pre- 
frontier Province, although there is no hint-of terroristic aoBvities there, 
and tMt fine man and true, beloved of millions, Abdnl Qaffar Khan, still lies in pri- 
^^^^Excuses dittor, hut the real reason is the ever-growing fascist mentjdity of onr 

That is one side of the picture. What of us ? I have found a spirit of disunion 
spreading over the land, a strange ‘malalseh and petty ooniiots amongst old oomradw 
growing ever bigger and interfering with all activity. We baye forgotten for tii 
mompt the ipge ideals we stood for and we quarrel over petty isanes. We have 
leaseiy lost touch with the masses and, deprived of the Hfe-giving energy that flows 
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from them, we dry up aad weaken and our organisation shrinks and loses the power 
it had First things must always come first and because wo have forgotten this and 
argue and dispute over secondary matters, wa aie in danger of losing our hearings. 

Middle Class Leadershid 

Every great struggle has its ups and downs and temporary failure. When such 
a setback occurs there is a reaction when the fund of national energy is exhausted 
and has to be recharged That happens again and again, and yet that is not an 
adequate explanation of all that has taken place. Our direct action struggles m the 
past were based on the masses, and especially the peasantry, but the baokboue and 
leadership were always supplied by the middle classes, and this, under the oueani" 
stances, was inevitable. The middle classes are a vague group or groups ; at the 
top, a handful of them are closely allied to British imperialism ; at the oottom are 
the dispossessed and other groups who have been progressively crushed by 
economic circumstances and out of whose ranks come the advanced political ftiorkers 
and revolutionaries ; m between are the centre groups, which tend often to side 
with the advanced elements, but which also have alliances with the upper groups 
and live in the hope of joining their superior ranks A middle class leadership is 
thus often a disti acted leadership’ looking in two directions at the same time In 
times of oasis and straggle, when unity of aim and activity is essential, 'this two- 
faced leadership is bouud to injure the cause and to hold back when a forward 
move is called for Boing too much tied up with pioperty and tho goods of this 
world, it is fearful of losing them; and it is easier to bring pressure on it and to 
exhaust its stamina And yet, paradoxically, it is only from tho middle class into- 
lleotuals that revolutionary leadership comes, and we in India know that our bravest 
loaders and our stoutest comrades have come from tho ranks of tho middle classes. 
But by the very nature of our straggle, these front rank leaders are taken away 
and the others who took their place tire and are influenced more by the static 
element of their class. That has been very evident during our recent straggle when 
our propertied classes were hit hard by the Government’s drastic policy of seiaure 
and oonftsoatioa of monies and properties, and were thus induoad to bring pressure 
for the suspension of the struggle. 

How is this problem to be solved ? Inevitably, wo must have middle class 
leadership but this must look more and more towards tho masses and draw strength 
and inspiration from them. The Congress must be not only for the masses, as it 
claims to be, but of the masses ; only then will it really be for the masses. 1 have 
a feeling that our relative weakness to-day is due to a certain decay of our middle 
class elements and our divorce from the people at largo. Our policies and ideals 
are governed far more by this middle class outlook than by a consideration of tho 
needs of the great majority of the population. Even the problems that trouble us 
are essentially middle class problems, like the communal problem, which have no 
significance for the masses. 

This is partly due, I think, to a certain historical growth during the last fifteen 
years to which we have failed to adapt ourselves, to a growing urgency of economic 

K blemS affecting the masses, and to a raising mass oonsoiousness wnioh does not 
suiAoient outlet through the Oongress. This was not so in 1920 and later when 
fite® was an organic link between Oongress and the masses, and their needs and 
desires, vague as they were, found expression in the Oongress. But as those needs 
jffid desires have taken more definite shape, they have not been so welcome to other 
elements in the Oongress and that organic oonneotion has gone. That though 
regrettable, is really a sign of growth and, instead of lamenting it, we must find a 
new link and a new oonneotion on a fresh basis which allows tor growth of mass 
oensdousness within the Congress. The middle class claim to represent the masses 
had some justification in 1^0 ; it has much less to-day, though the lower middle 
classes have still a great deal m common with the masses. 

NabRQWHESS Off OoNQBKSS CoNSBraWHON 

Partly also our divorce from the people at large is due to a certain narrowness 
oi ‘'onf*' , Oongress oonshtution. The radical changes made in it fifteen years ago 
ip fine -vfith existing, conditions then and it drew in large nambars and 
ef ecMve instrdinenfe of , national raohvifgr. Thougb the oontrcd and ,i»ok- 
m'ddte-'Clasa and .dty, It .reached the remotest tdlsgd.and 
brai|M,Wi%fW pohliehl Jkfti , -db-. the massss and 
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wide-spread discussion of national issues in city and village alite. One could leo! 
the new life pulsating thiough this vast land of ours and, as we were m harmony 
with it, we drew strength from it The intense repression, by the Government 
dnnng later yeais broke many of our physical and outward bonds with our country- 
side But something more than that happened. The vague appeal of earlier days no 
longer sufficed, and on the new economic issues that were foioing themselves on 
us, we hesitated to give a definite opinion. Woise even than the physical divorce, 
there was a mental divorce between the middle class elements and the mass elements. 
Our constitution no longer fitted m with changing conditions ; it lost its roots ni 
the soil and Became a matter of small committees functioning^ m the air It still had 
the mightv prestige of the Congress name behind it and this cairied it a long way, 
but it lost the living democratic touch. It became a pioy to authoritarianism and 
a battleground for rival cliques fighting for control, and in doing so, stooping to the 
lowest and most objectionable of tactics Idealism disappeai ed and in its place there 
came oppoitumsm and conuption. The constitutional structuie of the Congiess was 
unequal to facing the new situation , it could bo shaken up anywhere almost by a 
handful of unscrupulous individuals. Only a broad democratic basis could have saved 
it and this was lacking. 

Last year an attempt was made to revise the constitution in order to got rid of 
some of these evils, itow far that attempt has succeeded or not I am not competent 
to iudge. Peihaps it has made the organisation more efficient but efficiency moans 
little if it has no strength behind it, and strength, for us can only come from the 
masses. The present oonstitution stresses still further the authoritarian side of the 
organisation, and in spite of stressing rural representation does not piovide effective 
links with the masses 

Real Peoblem 

The real problem for us is, how in our struggle for independence we can join 
together all the anti-imperialist foioes in the country, how we can make a broad 
front of our mass elements with the gieat majority of the middle classes whioh 
stands for independence. There has been same talk of a joint front but, so far as I 
can gather, this refers to some alliance among the upper classes, probably at the 
expense of the masses, That surely can never be the idea of the Congress and if 
it favours it, it betrays the interests it has claimed to represent and loses the very 
reason for its existence. The essence of a joint popular front must be uncompromi- 
sing opposition to imperialism, and the strength of it must inevitably come from the 
active participation of the peasantry and workers. 

Perhaps you have wondered at the way I have dealt at some length with the 
background of international and national affairs and not touched so far the 
immediate problems that fill your minds. You may have grown impatient. But 1 am 
convinced that the only right way of looking at our own problems is to see them 
in their proper place in a world-setting I am convinced that there is intimate 
connection between world events, and our national problem is hut a part Of 
the world problem of capitalist-imperialism. To look at each eveat apart 
from the others and without understanding the connection between them must lead 
us To the formation of erratic and erroneous views. Look at the vast panorama of 
world change to-day, where mighty forces are at gnps with each other and dreadful 
war darkens the horizon. Subject peoples struggling for freedom and imperialism 
omshing them down ; exploited classes facing their exploiters and seeking freedom 
and equality. Italian imperialism bombing and killing the brave Eraiopians ; 
Japanese imperi^ism continuing its aggression in North China and llongolia ; 
British imperialism piously objecting to other countries misbehaving, vet carrying 
on in much the same way in India and the Frontier t and behind it all a decaying 
economic order which intensifies all these conflicts. Can we not sea an prganio 
connection in all these various phenomena ? Let ns try to develop the historic 
sense so that we can view current events in proper perspective and understand 
their real significance. Only then can we appreoiara the march of history and keep 
step with it, 

I realise that in this address I am going a little beyond the usual beat of the 
Congress president. But I do not want you to hare me under any false nretettces 
and we must have perfect frankness with each other. Most of you must know my 
views on social and economic matters for I hare often giron expression to them. 
Yet you chose me as president. l ,do not take that choice to m^n an endorsement 
by you all, or by a majority, of thole ’riew^ bttt I ti^e it that this does wwbi 
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that those vjewb are spreading in India and that most of you will be indulgent in 
considering them at least. 

Only Key to Solutios 

1 am convinced that the only key to the solution of the woild s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in socialism, and when I use this word I do so not in a 
vagne humamtarian way but in the scientific, economic sense. Socialism is. however, 
something even more than an economic doctrine , it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poveity the vast unem- 
ployment, the degradation and the subjection of the Indian people except thiough 
socialism. That involves vast and revolutionary changes in our political and social 
structure, the ending of vested interests in land and industry, as well as the feudal 
and autocratic Indian States system. That means the ending of private property, 
except m a restricted sense, and the replacement of the present profit system by a 
higher ideal of co-operative service. It means ultimately a change in our instincts 
and habits and desires. In short, it means a new civilization, ladioally diffeient 
from the present capitalist order Some glimpse we can have of this new 
civilization in the teriitones of the U S. S R Much has happened there which 
has pained me greatly and with which I disagiee, but 1 look upon that great and 
fascinating unfolding of a new order and a new civilization as the most promising 
feature of our dismal age If the future is full of hope it is largely because of 
Soviet Russia and what it has done, and 1 am convinced that, if some world 
catastrophe does not intervene, this new civilization will spread to other lands and 
put an end to the wars and conflicts which capitalism feeds. 

I do not know how or when this new order will come to India. 1 imagine thai 
every country will fashion it after its own way and fit it in with its national 
genius But the essential basis of that order must lemain and be a link m the 
world order that will emerge out of the present chaos, 

Socialism is thus for mo not merely an economic doctrine which I favour , it is 
a vital creed which I hold with all my head and heart. I work for Indian indepen- 
dence because the nationalist in me cannot tolerate alien domination 1 I work foi 
it even more because for me it is the inevitable step to social and economic changes. 
I should like the Congress to become a socialist organisation and to Join hands with 
the other forces in the world who are working for the now civiUzation, But I 
realise that the majouty in tho (Congress, as it is constituted to-day, may not be pre- 
pared to go thus far. we are a nationalist organisation and we think and work on 
the^ nationalist plane. It is evident enough now that this is too narrow even for tho 
limited objective of political independence, and so we talk of the masses and their 
economic needs But still most of us hesitate, because of our nationalist backgrounds, to 
take a step which might frighten away some vested interests. Most of those interests are 
already ranged against us and we can expect little from them except opposition oven 
m the political struggle, 

CONGBESS AED SOCIALISM 

Much as I wish for the advancement of socialism in this country, 1 have no desire 
to force the issue in the Congress and thereby create difficulties in the way of our 
struggle ^ for independence. I shall co-operate gladly and with all the strength 
m me with all those who work for indepondenoe even though they do not agree 
with the socialist solution. But I shall do so stating my position frankly and &p- 
mg m course of time to convert the Congress and the country to it, for only thus 
can I see it achieving independence. It should surely be possible for all of us who 
believe in independence to join onr ranks together even though we might diSer on 
the ^social issue. The Congress has been in tho pasta broad front representing 
various opmioua joined together by that common bond. It must continue as snoli 
even though the difference of those opinions becomes more marked, 
it-i j socialism fit in with the present ideology of the Congress ? I do not 
Mv? I: ^ believe in the rapid industrialisation of the country and only thus 

L ^ standards of the people rise substantially and poverty be combated, 
whole-heartedly in the past with the khadi programme and 
* 1 future because I believe that khadi and village industries have 

a fwhim m our present eoonomy. They have a social, a political andmn awno- 
mm diffipult to measure but wniah' is apparent enough to those who 

have Studied wte effects.' , But' 1 loek upon them more as temporary expedients of a 
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transition stage rather than as solutions of our vital problems. That transition stage 
might be a long one, and in a country like India, village industries might well play 
an important, though subsidiary role even after the development of mdustnaJism 
But though I co-operate in the village indnatiies programme my ideological approaeii 
to it differs consideiably fiom that of many others in the Congress who are opposed 
to industrialisation and socialism. 

The problem of untouohability and the Hanjans again can be approached m differ- 
ent ways For a socialist it presents no difflculty tor under socialism theie can bo 
no such diffeientiation or victimiaatiou Economically speaking, the Hanjans have 
constituted the landless pioletaiiat and an economic solution lemove-s the social bairioi-s 
that custom aud tradition have raised. 

New India Act 

I come now to a question which is probably occupying youi minds— the new Act 
passed by the Butish Parliament and our policy in regard to it. This Act has conic 
into being since the last Congress met, but even at that time we had had a foretaste 
of it in the shape of the White Fapei, and I know of no abler analysis of those 
provisions than that contained in the presidential addioss of my predecessor in this 
high office. The Congress rejected that proposed constitution and resolved to haw 
nothing to do with it. The new Act, as is well known, is an even more retrograde 
measure and has been condemned by even the most mod ex ate and cautious of our 
politicians. If we rejected the White Paper, what then are we to do with this now 
charter of slavery to stiengthen the bonds of imperialist domination and to 
intensify the exploitation of our masses ? And even if we forget its content for a 
while, can we forget the insult aud mjury that have accompanied it, the ooatemtu- 
ous defiance of our wishes, the suppiession of civil liberties and the wide-spread, re- 
pression that has been our normal Jot ? If they had offered to us the crown of heaven 
with this aooompaniment and with dishonour, would we not have spurned it as incons- 
istent with our national honour and self-respect ? What then of this ? 

A charter of slavery is no law for the slavoj and though we may perforce submit 
for a while to it and to the humiliation of ordmaucos ana the like, inherent in that 
onfoiced submission is the right and the desue to rebel against it and to end it. 

Our lawyers have examined this new constitution and have condemned it, But 
constitutions are something much more than legal documents. “The leal constitution” 
said Ferdinand Lassallo, “consists of the actual relationships of power”, and the 
working of this power we seo even to-day, after the Act has been passed. That is 
the constitution we have to face, not the fine phrases which aie sometimes presen- 
ted to us, and we can only deal with it with the stiength and power generated by 
the people of the country. 

To this Act our attitude can only be one of uncompromising hostility and a cons- 
tant endeavour to end it. How can wo do this ? 

^ Since my return from Europe I have had the advantage of full aud frank discus- 
sion with my colleagues of the Working Committee All of ns have agreed that the 
Act has to bo roj'ected and combated, but all of us have not been able to agree to the 
manner of doing so. Wo have pulled together in the past and I earnestly hope that 
we shall do so in the future, but m order to do so effectively we must recognise 
that there are marked differences in our outlooks. I do not yet know, as I write, 
wha# the final recommendation of the Working Committee will be on this issue. I 
can only, therefore, venture to put before you my own personal view on the subfeoi^ 
not knowing how far they represent the views of Congressmen. I shotdd like to 
make it clear, however, m fairness to my old colleagues of the Working Committee, 
mat the maj'onty of them do not agree with all the views I am going to express. 
But whether we agree or disagree, or whether we agree to differ, there is a strong 
desire on our part to continue to co-operate togethei*, laying stress on our many 
points of agreement rather than on the differences. That is Hte right course for us 
and, as a democratic organisation, that is the only course open to us. 

(kJOTtmrBNr Assjsmbdy 

I think that, under the oiroumstaaoes, we have no ohoice hut to contest the 
oleohon to the new provincial legislatures, in the event of thear taking place. We 
should seek election on the basis of a detailed poUlacal and economic programme, with 
our demand for a Oonstitnent Assensibly lu the forefront I am convinced that the 
only solution of our political aud oommttna! problems wffl come through such au 
Assembly, prodded it Is elfoted on an adftit franchise aud a mass basis. That Assembly 
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will not come into existence till at least a semi-revolationary situation lias been crea- 
ted m this countiy and the actual relationships of power, and apart from papei 
constitutions, are such that the people of India can make their will felt When that 
will hapen 1 cannot say, but the world is too much lu the grip of dynamic forces 
to-day to admit of static conditions in India or elsewheie foi long We may thus 
have to face this issue sooner than we might -expect But obviously, a Constituent 
Assembly will not come through the new Act or the new legislatures. Yet we must 
press this demand and keep it before our couutry aud the world, so that when the 
time comes we may be ripe for it, 

A Constituent Assembly is the only proper and democratic method for the framing 
of our constitution, and tor its delegates then to negotiate a treaty with the re- 
presentatives of the British Government. But we cannot go to it with blank minds 
in the hope that something good will emerge out of it. Such an Assembly, m order 
to be fruitful, must have previovs thought behind it and a definite scheme put for- 
ward by an organised group. The actual details, as to how the Assembly is to be 
convened, must depend on the circumstances then existing and need not trouble us 
now. But it will be our function as the Congress to know exactly what we are 
after, to place this clearly and definitely before the Assembly, and to press for its 
acceptance. 

One of the principal reasons for our seeking election will be to carry the message 
of the Congiess to the millions of voters and to the scores of millions of the dis- 
franchised, to acquaint them with our futine piogiaramo and policy, to make the 
masses realise that we not only stand for them but that we are of them and seek to 
co-operate with them m lemoving their social and economic burdens Our appeal 
and message will not be limited to the voteis for we must remember that hundreds 
of millions are disfranchised and they need our help most for they are at the bottom 
of the social ladder and suffer moat fiom exploitation. We have seen in the past 
widespread official interference in the elections ; we shall have to face that, as well 
as the serned and monied ranks of the re-aotionaries. But the real danger will oome 
from our toning down our programme and policy .in order to wm over the hesitating 
and compromising groups and individuals. If we compromise on principles, we shall 
fall between two stools and deserve our fall. The only right way and the only safe 
way is to stand four-square on our own programme and to compromise with no one 
who has opposed the national struggle for freedom in the past, or who is m any way 
giving support to British imperialism. 

Owioi ISSTO 

Wheu we have survived the election, what then are we to do ? Office or no 
office ? A secondary matter perhaps, and yet behind that issue lie deep questions of 
principle and vital aiflerences of outlook, and a decision on that, either way, has far- 
reackng consequence. Behind it lies, somewhat hidden, the question of independence 
itself and whether we seek revolutionary change.^ in India or are working for petty 
reforms under the aegis of British imperialism. We go back again in thought to the 
clash of ideas which preceded the changes in the Congress in 1920. We made a 
choice then deliberately and with determination and discarded the old sterile creed 
of reformism. Are we to go hack again to that blind and suffocating lane, after all 
these years of brave endeavour, and to wipe out the memory of what we have done 
and achieved and suffered ? That is the issue and let none of us forget it when we 
have to give our decision. In this India, crying aloud for radical and fundamental 
change, in this world pregnant with revolutionary and dynamic possibility, are we to 
forget our mission and our histoiio destiny, and slide back to static futility ? And 
if some of us feel tired and hunger for rest and quiet, do we imagine that Indians 
masses will follow our lead, when elemental forces and economic necessity are driving 
them to their inevitable goal ? If we enter the backwaters, others will tidee 
our place on the bosom of the flowing stream and will dare to take the rapids aad 
ride the torrent. 

flow has this question arisen ? If we express our hostility to the Act and reject 
tide entire scheme, does it not follow lomoally that we should have nothing to do 
with the worKng of it and should prevent its functioning, In so far as we can ? To 
aejoept office and indnstry, under the conditions of the Act, is to negitite Oar r@- 
self-oOndemned. National honoar and self-respect cannot 
accept this potion, pr it would ineviteMy mean our co-ojpergtion in some measure 
‘WiH'^me^tem^eBiv'e apparatus of imperi-ausmj wd we would become jartners In the 
'repression mid in* tMU'^ eattloitidou of our people. Of courer we would tty to oham- 
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pion the ijglits of the people and would protest against repression, but as ramistora 
uadei the Aot, wo could do veiy little to give relief, and we would have to share 
responsibility for tho admimstiation with the apparatus of imperialism, for the dofi- 
cit budgets, for tho suppiession of labom aud the peasantry. It is always dangerous 
to assuoio lespousibihty without power, even lu democratio countries , it will bo 
fai wmrse with this nndomooratio constmotion, hedged in witli safeguaids and 
reseived powers aud moitgagod funds, where we have to follow the rolos and 
I’egulatious of oiu opponents’ making Imperialism somotimes talks of co-operatum 
but the kind of co-operation it wants is usually known as sarrender, and the minis- 
ters who accept office will have to do so at tho pnoe of surrender of much that 
they might have stood for m publio. That is a humiliating position which seif- 
1 aspect itself should pi event one from accepting For our great national organisa- 
tion to be paity to it is to give up the very basis and baok-gronucl of our existence. 

Self-i aspect apait, common sense tells ns that we oan lose mnoh and gam little 
by acceptance of office in terms of the Aot. We cannot ^ot much ont of it, or olse 
onr criticism of the Act itself is wrong, and we know that it is not so The big things 
for whioh we stand will fade into the background and petty issues will absorb our 
attention, and we shall lose ourselves m compromises and communal tangles, ami 
disillusion with us will spread over the land If wo have a majority, and only then 
oan tho question of aooeptanoe of office arise, wa shall be in a position to dominate 
the situation and to prevent reactionaries and imperialists from profiting by it. Offioo 
will not add to our leal strength, it will only weaken us by making us re-sponsible 
for many things that we utterly dislike 

Again, if we aie m a minority, the question of office doe* not ari.se, It may bo, 
however, that we aie on the verge of a majority and with the co-operation of other 
individuals and gionps we oan obtain office. There is nothing inherently wrong in 
our acting togethoi with others on specific issues of civil Hber^ or economic or 
othei demands, provided we do not compromise on any principle. But I can imagine 
few things moie dangerous and more likely to mjnro u.s than the acoeptanoo of 
office on the snffoianoe of others. That would be an intolerable position. 

It is said that our chanoe-s at the olootions would increase if we announood that 
wa weie prepaied to accept offices and ministries. Perhaps that might bo so, for 
all raaniici of othei people, eager for tho spoils and patronage that office gives, 
would than liiiriy to join us Does any Congressman imagine that this would bo a 
desiiable dovolopmout oi that wo would gam strength thereby ? Again it is haid 
that moio voters would vote for us if they know that wo wore going to form minih- 
tnes. That might hapfion if we deluded them with false promisc.s of what wo 
might do for thorn within tho Act, but a quick nemesis would follow our failure to 
give effect to those piomisos, and failure would bo inevitable if tho promises were 
worth while. 

Tlioie is only one straight course open to us, to go to the people with our pro- 
gramme and make it clear to them that we cannot give effect to the major items in 
it under the present conditions, and thoioforo, while we use the platform of tho 
logislatuios to ijross tliat piogrammo, wo seek to end these imperialist bodiB.s by 
creating deadlocks in them whenever wo are m a position to do so. These deadlocks 
should preferably take place on tho.s0 programmo.s so that the masses might learn 
how ineffective for their purposes are these legislatures, 

One fact is sometimes forgotten— the provision for second chambers in many of 
the provinces Those chambers will be reactionary and will be exploited by the 
Gtovoinor to chock any forward tendencies in tho lower house. They will make the 
position of a minis toi, who seeks advance, even more difficult and imenviablq. 

Some {icofilo have suggested, though, their voioes are hushed now, that provincial 
autonomy might be given on this office issue and each Provinoial Congress uommfttee 
should bo empowered to decide it for its own provinoe. An astonishing and fatal 
suggestion playing into the hands of onr imperialist rulers. We who have laboured 
for Indian unity can never be parties to any proposal whioh tends to lessen that 
unity. That way lies disaster and a disruption of the forces working for freedom. 
If we agree to thrs, why then should we also not agree to the communal issue being 
decided provincially, or many other issues,’ whore indmdnal provinces might think 
differently ? First issues will sink into the baoJi^rottttd, tadependenoo itself will 
fade away, and the narrowest proyinoialism raise its ugly head. Our policy must be 
uniform for tlie whole of Indiii, and it must plaoe first things first, ana independenee. 
IS the first tung of alh ^ ^ ^ , 

35 
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So that I am couvinoocl that foi the Congiess to favour the accoptauco of office, 
or even to hesitate and waver about it, would bo a vital error It will be a pit 
fiom which it would be difficult for us to come out, Piaotical statesmanship is 
against it, as well _ as the tiaditions of the Congress and the mentality we have 
sought to develop in the people. Psychologically any such lead might have disas- 
tious consequences If we stand for levolutionaiy changes, as we do, we have to 
cultivate a rovolutionary mentality among oui people, and anything that goes against 
it IS harmful to our cause 

PsTCHoiooicAi. Aspect 

This psychological aspect is important Poi we must never foiget, and never 
delude oui masses into imagining, that we can get any leal power of leal fieedom 
through worhing these legislatiues "We may use them certainly to advance our 
cause to some extent, but the burden of the struggle foi fieedom must fall ou the 
masses, and piiraanly, Iheiefore, oui effective woik must he outhide these legisla- 
tuies Stiength will come fiom the masses and from our woik among them and our 
oiganisation of them 

Of secondaiy impoitance though the woilc in tlio legislatures is, wo may not treat 
it casually and allow it to bcoorno a hindrance to other woilc Thai ef ore it is 
necossai'y for the Congress, thiough its oxeoiitivo, to have duoct contiol over the 
elections and the progiamme placed befoio the country, as woll as the activity in 
the legislatures. Sucii contiol will inevitably be exoioisod through committees and 
hoards appointed for the purpose, but the contmaod oxistoncc of somi-autonoraou s 
parhumoutaiy boards seems to bo undesirable. Provision should also bo made for 
a periodical loviow of all such aotivilics so that Uongiessmen in general and tlio 
countiy should keep in touch with them and should inlluonoo thorn. 

We have oonsidorod the provincial elections which, it is said, may take place 
early next year. The time is far off yot and it is by no moans impossible tliat 
these elections may not take place for a much longer time, or may not take place 
at all, and the now Act may take its rightful place in oblivion. Much may happen 
in the course of tlio next yeai, and war is ever on tho horizon, to upset the sohomos 
and time-tables of our rulers. But we cannot spooulate on this and we have to 
malco provision Cor oontingoncies. That decision might even have boon delayed, bu t 
dangerous and compromising tendencies seek to inflneuoe Congress policy, and the 
Congress cannot remain silent when the issue is raised and its whole future is in 
the balance. 


Indun States 


The provincial legislatures may come, but few persons, I imagine, are confident 
about the coming of the federal part of this unholy struotuio. So far as we are 
concerned we shall fight against it to our utmost strongth, and tho primary object 
of OUI creating dead-looks in the piovinoes and making the now Act difficult of 
functioning, is to kill the Eoderation. With the Federation dead, tho provincial end 
of the Act will also go and leave the slate clean foi the people of India to write 
on. That writing, whatever it bo, can never admit tho right of the Indian States 
to continue as feudal and autooiatio monarchies They have long survived their day 
to continue as feudal and autocratic monarchies. They have long survived their day 
propped up by an alien Power, and have become the strangest anomalies in a 
changing world. The future has no place for autocracy or feudalism ; a free India 
cannot tolerate tho subjection of many of her children and thoir deprivation of 
human rights, noi can it ever agree to a dissection of its body and a cutting up 
of its limbs. If we stand foi any human, political, social oi economic rights for oux- 
selves, we stand for those identical rights foi the people of tlie States. 


I have referred to the terrible suppression of oivil liberties by the British Goternxaent 
m Imdia. But in the States matters are even woise, and though we know that the retd 
power behind those States is that of Biitish impoiialism, this tragic suppression of out bro" 
thets by their own countiymen is of painful significance. Indian rulers and their ministers 
hare spoken and acted moieasmgly in the approved fascist manner, and thetc rlc?« 
during the past few years especially has been one of aggressive opposition nut 
n^pmd demands. States which are considered advanced ban the Congress drgtoi- 
^ our national te, and deoree new laws toT suppress the 
IresSi,; What, snaB we say of the more backward and primitive States 7 
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CoMMTTNAi. Question 

There is one more matter conceiumg the Gonshtation Act ^rhicli has giren rise 
to much controversy This is the communal decision. Many people have condemned 
it strongly and I think rightly , few have a good word foi it. My own viow-pomt 
is, however, somewhat different from that of otheis I am not conceined so much 
with what it gives to this group or that but moie so with the basic idea behind it 
It seeks to divide India into numerous separate eompaitments, chiefly on a religious 
basis, and thus makes the development of demociaoy and economic policy very 
difficult. Indeed the communal decision and demociacy can never go together wo 
have to admit that, under piesent ciicumstances, and so long as our politics are 
dominated by middle class elements, we cannot do away with oommunahsra altogether. 
But to make a necessary exception m favour of our Muslim or Kikh friends 
is one thing, to spread this evil principle to nnmeious other groups and thus 
to divide up the electoral machiueiy and the legislatnis into many compartments, 
is a far moie dangerous picposition If we wish to function demociatically 
the proposed communal aiiangeraont will have to go and I have no doubt that 
it will go But it will not go by the methods adopteil by the aggressive 
opponents of the decision. These methods result inevitably in poipetuating the 
decision for they help in continuing a situation which pi events any reconsi- 
deration. 

I have not been enamomed of the post Congress policy in regard to the 
communal question and its attempts to mako pacts and compromises. Yet essentially 
I think it was based on a sound instinct First of all the Congioss always put 
independence first and other questions, including the communal one, .socond, and 
refused to allow any of those other questions to take pudo of plaoo. Secondly, it 
argued that the communal problem had arisen fiom a certain set of circumstances 
which enabled the third party to exploit the other two In order to solve it, one 
had either to get iid of the thud party (and that meant indepeudenco), or got rid of 
that set of on oumstanoes, which meant a friendly approach bv thd parties 
concerned and an attempt to soften the prejudice and fear that iiilod them. Thirdly, 
that the majority community must show geuerosity m the matter to allay tho fear 
and suspicion that minorities, even though uureasonably, might have. 

Eoonomio Issues 

That analysis is, I think, perfectly sound. I would add that, in my opinion, real 
solution of the problem will only come when ooonomio issues, affi'ctiiig all religious 

S s and cutting across communal boundarie.s, anso. Apart tiom tho upper 
e classes, who live in hopes of office and patronage, tho masses and tho lower 
middle clas&evS havo to face identical political and economic problems. It is odd and 
significant that all the communal demands of any group, of which so muoh is heard, 
have nothing whatever to do with thoso problems of tho masses and the lower 
middle classes. 

It is also significant that the principal communal leaders, Hindu or Moslera or 
others, are political reactionarie.s, quite apart from the communal question. It is sad 
to think how they havo sided with British imperialism in vital matters, how they 
havo given their approval to the suppression of civil hboity, how during these 
years of agony they have sought to gain narrow profit for their group at the 
expense of the larger cause of freedom. With them there can bo no oo-operation, 
for that would mean eo-operation with reaction. But I am sure that with the 
larger masses and the middle classes who may have temporarily been lod away by 
the specious claims of their communal leaders, there mast be the fullest oo-operation, 
and out of that oo-oparation will oome a fairer solution of this problem. 

I am afraid I cannot gat exoitod over this communal issne, important as it is 
temporarily It is after all a side issue and it can have no real importance in the 
larger scheme of things. Those who think of it as the major issue, think in terms of 
British imperialism continuing permanently in this country. Without that basis of 
thought, they would not aftaoh so muoh importatioo to one of its inevitable off- 
shoots. I have no such fear and so my ■vision of a future India oontafttS neither 
imperialism nor oommunalism. 

Yet the present difficulty remains and has to be faced. Especially our sympathy 
must go to the people of Bengal who haye sufTered most from these communal 
deoisions, as well as from the hea^ hand of the Hovernment, Whenever opportu- 
nily offers to improve their sifcwtton in a Mendly way, we must seize it. But 
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alwnys the backgiournl of our actioa must bo tho national strugglo fur mtlopondeiioo 
and tlio social froudum of tlio masses. 

CoNiAci Wim MiSSES 

I have referred previously to the growing divorce between our organisation and 
tho masses Individually many of us still have influonoB with tho masses and our 
woid carries weight with them, and who can measure the Jove and levoionco of 
India’s railhuns for out leader, Gandhiji ? And yet organisationally wo have lo.t 
that intimate touch that we had. The social reform activities of tho hhadi and 
village industuQS and ITarijan organisations keep large numbers of our comrados m 
touch with the massevS and those contacts bear fiuit. But they are essentially non- 
political and so, politically, wo have largely lost touch, Thoio aro many reasons for 
tins and some are beyond our contiol Our present Congress constitution is, I feol, 
not hdpM in developing those contacts or in enoomagmg enough the doraociatio 
spirit in its priraaiy committees. Those committees aie practically rolls of voters 
who meat only to elect delegates or representatives, and take no part in disoussion 
or tho formation of policy 

It 18 interesting to read in that monumental and impressive record, tho 'TT'ebbs’ 
now book on Russia, how tho whole Soviet struotura is based on a wide and living 
doraoeratio foundation Russia is not supposed to bo a demooiatio country after tho 
Wostorn pattern, and yot we find the essentials of domooiacy piesaiit m fai greater 
degioo amongst the masses theie than anywhere olso. Tho six handled thousand 
towns and villagos there have a vast democratic organisation, each with lis own 
soviet, constantly discussing, dobaling, onticisuig, helping m the founulation ot 
policy, oloQting representatives to higher committees This oigamsation as oiLuons 
covers the oatiro population ovoi 18 years of age. Thoio is yot anotluu' va'^t oig.i- 
nizaiion of tho people as producers, and a third, equally vast, as oonurrnors, And thus 
Bcoros of millions of men aud womoir aro constantly taking pait in tho discussioti 
of public affairs and actually in tho administration ot tho oountiy. Thoio has boon 
no such practical application of the democratic process m histoiy. 

All this IS of course uttorly boyond us, font requires a ohango in tho political and 
economic atruoturo and much olse before wa cart exponmeut that way But wo can 

S roflt by that example still and try in our own limited way to dovelop domooiacy in 
1 © lowest rungs of tho Congress ladder and make tho primary committco a living 
organisation. 

An additional method for ns to increase our contacts with the massos is to orga- 
nise them as producers and then affiliate such organisations to the Congress or have 
full co-operation between the two. Snob organization of producers as exist to-day, 
such as trade unions and peasant unions, as well ^ other anti -imperialist organiza- 
tions could also be brought within this sphere of mutual oo-opoiation for the good 
of tho massos and for the struggle for national freedom. Thus Oongross could have 
an imlivMual as well as a corporate membership, and retaining its individual character, 
could influencD, and be mdnenoed by, other mass oiemonts. 

Those are big changes that I have hinted at, and I am by no moans sure how 
they can. be brought about, or whether it is possible to go far in this direction in 
the near future Still we must move to some extent at least if wo are to have our 
roots in the soil of India and draw life and strength from its millions. The subject 
is fasoinatiDg but complicated and can only be tackled by an expert committee 
which I trust will be appointed on behalf of the Congress. Tho report of that 
committee must be freely discussed so as to get the widest backing for it, 

Anomamss In Conobess Ookstiiuxion 

All this will take us to the next Congress. Meanwhile poiliaps some urgent 
changes arc needed in our constitution to remove anomalies and avoid diffiouliios, 
Ot?iag to my absence I have had little experience of the working of tho new 
constitution and cannot mate any concrete suggestion. Tho reduotion in the 
numbers of dolegatos and A. L 0. O. members would be, to some extent, desirable 
if there was a background of widespread aotivity in the primary and seoondary 
oomniittebs Without it, it makes us oven less responsivo to mass opinion, and. 
thitifone, ■ an increase seems desirable. But tho real solution is to inorewe the 
day-to-day aotivity of tiie lower committees, 

told ' that the manual labour franchise has not been a success and 
liaf wfitb-ta great deal of evasion. If that is so a change is desirable for a eoaeW- 
tdTO'p.ti|t' be. ttioh'aS' diis be yrorked easily and without subterfuge. 
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Tlie Congress is an all-inclusive body and leiiresenls many interests, but essen- 
tially it IS a political oiganizatiott witli various subsidiaiy and allied organizations, 
like the Spinners’ Association and the Tillage Industues Association These allied 
oiganisations work in the economic field but they do not soak diieetly to remove 
the burdens of the peasantry undei the piesont system of land tenuie. Nor can 
the Congress, situated as it is, wholly function as a peasant oiganization, although 
in many provinces it has espoused the cause of the peasantry and bi ought thorn 
much lelief. It seems to me necessaiy that the Congiess should onconiage the 
foimation of peasant unions as well as workeis’ unions, and co-ojieiate with such as 
already exist, so that the day-to-day stiuggle of the masses miglit be earned on on 
the basis of then economic demands and othei gnevancos This identification of 
the Congiess with the economic stiuggle of the masses will bring it noarei to thorn 
and nearer to freedom than anything else, I would welcomo also the oiganization 
of othei special mteiests, like those of the women, in the goncuil tiame-woik ot 
our national struggle for fieedom The Congiess would be in a position to co- 
oidmate all these vital activities and thus to base itselt on the \\idosL possible mass 
foundation. 

“Get Ready Fob The Test” 

Thera has been some talk of a militant piogiamme and militant action. I do 
not know what exactly is meant, but it diieot action on a national scale or civil 
disobedience are meant, then I would say that I see no near prospect of them. Let 
us not indulge in tall talk before we are ready for big action. Our business to-day 

is to put our house in order, to sweep away the defeatist mentality of some 

people, and to build up oui organization with its mass affiliations, as well as to 
work amongst the masses The time may come, and that sooner perhaps than we 
expect, when we might be put to the tost Let us get ready for that rest. Oivii 
disobedience and the like cannot bo switched on and off when wo fool like doing 

so. It depends on many things, some of which are beyond our contiol, but in 

these days of revolutionary change and constantly reouirmg ones in the world, 
events often move faster than we do. "We shall not lack for opportunities. 

The major problem of India to-day is that of the land— of rural poverty and 
unemployment and a thoroughly out-of-date land system A canons oombmation of 
oiicumstances has held back India during the past few geneiations and the political 
and economic garments it weais no longer fit it and are tom and tatteied. In some 
ways our agraiian conditions aie not unlike tliosa of Fraiioo a handled and fifty 
years ago, prior to the great revolution. They ooimot oontiuuo so for long. At the 
same time we have become paits of international capitalism and we suffer the pains 
and crises which afflict this decaying system is a result of tins elemental urgos 
and conflicts of world forces what will emeigo in India none can say. But we can 
say with confidonce that the present order has toaohod the evening of 'its day, and 
it is up to us to try to mould the future as wo would like it to be. 

"Wak Threat 

The world is filled with rumours and alarms of war. In Abyssinia bloody and 
cruel war has already gone on for many months and wo hayo watched anew how 
hungry and predatory imperialism behaves m its mad search for colonial domains, 
We have watched also with admiration the bravo fight of the Ethiopians for their 
freedom against heavy odds. You will permit me, I feel sure, to greet them on 
your behalf and express our deep sympathy for thorn, Thoir strnggio is something 
moie than a local struggle. It is one of tlie first effective checks by an African 
people on an advancing imperialism and already it has had far-reachmg consequences. 

In the far East also war hovers on the horizon and we see an eastern imueuahsm 
advancing, mothodioaliy and pitilessly over ancient China and dreaming of world 
empire, Imperialism shows its claws wherever it may be, in the West or in the 
East. 

In Europe an aggressive fascism or Nazism steps continuously on the brink of 
war and vast armod camps arise in preparation for what seems to be the inevitable 
end of all this, Nations join hands to fight other nations, and progressive forces in 
each oountrj ally themselves to fight the fascist menace. 

Wh6iO do we come in in this awful game ? What part shall we play in this 
approaching tragedy ? It is difflioulfc to say. But wo must not permit ourselves to 
be passive tools exploited for imperialist enefo. It must be our right to say whothec 
we Join a war or not, and without that oonseat there should be no co-operation from 
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iis. ‘When the time comes we may have little say in the matter and so it hecomes 
neoessaiy for tho Coiigioss to declare clearly how its opposition to India’s participa- 
tion m any imperialist war, and every wai that will be waged by irapenalist Powers 
will bo an imperialist war, whatever the excuses put forward might be. Therefore 
we must keep out of it and not allow Indian lives and Indian money to be saoiiliced. 

To the pi ogrossive forces of the world, to those who stand for human freedom 
and the biealcing of political and social bonds, we offer our full co-operation in their 
struggle against imperialism and fascist reaction, for we realise, that oui stiuggle is 
a common one Onr giievance is not against any people or any countiy as such, 
and we know that even in imperialist England, which throttles us, there' are many 
who do not love imperialism and who stand for freedom 
Tribotb to GANniiiji 

During this period of difficulty and storm and slress, inevitably our minds and 
hearts turn to onr gi eat leader who has guided ns and inspiied ns by his dynamic 
personality those many years. Physical ill-health prevents him now from taking Ins 
full share in public aotivitios, Onr good wishes go out to him for liis lapid and 
complete rocovQiy, and with those wishes is tho selfish desire to have him back 
again amongst us. "We havo differed fiom him in tho past and we shall differ fiom 
him in the future about many things, and it is right that each one of us should 
act up to his convictions. But the bonds that hold us togoihm aro stronger and 
more vital than oui diffciences, and tho pledges we took together still ring m onr 
eais. ITow many of us havo that passionate dosno for Indian mdependonce and tho 
raising of onr povoi ty-stnekon masses winch consumes Inra ? Many things he taught 
us long yeais ago il scums now— feailcssnoss and duseipline and the will to saorifioQ 
ourselves for the laigor cause That lesson may havo giown dim but we havo not 
forgotten it, nor can wo ever foignt him who has made ns wiiat wo aro and raised 
India again from the depths Tho pledge of indepondonco that wo took together still 
remains to bo redt'omod, and wo await again to guide us with his wise counsel. 

But no leader, liowovoi gieat ho bo, can shoulder tho burden singlehandod ; we 
must all share it to tho best of our ability and not seek helplessly to rely on others 
to perform niiraclos Leaders come and go , many of our best'-loved captains and 
oomrados havo loft us all loo soon, but India goes on and so does India’s struggle 
for freedom. It may bo that many of us must suffer still and die so that India may 
live and bo free. The promised land may yet be far fiom us and we may havo t'o 
maroli woanly through tho dusoits, hut who will take away fiom us that doathless 
hone which has survived tho scaffold and immesurable sufenng and sorrow ; who 
will dare to crush tlie bpint of India which has found leluith again and again after 
so many crucifixions? 


PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 
Second Day—Lucknow—lSth. April 1936 

JalUanwala Bagh Day 

The Congress session was resumed to-day at 5-30 p m , half an hour earlier 
than yesterdaj'', Attendance was as large as ye.storday, visitors having been helped 
by reduction m tho ticket foe. Another reason for good attendanoo was the decision 
01 tho Working Committee to give pieferonoe to tho resolution on the Government 
of India Act and discuss it to-day, in order to help members of tho Assembly to 
debate the matter and return to Delhi, from where urgent whips have been sent 
to thorn. 

ProoeedingB began with two minutes’ silence ohsciwed by all standing in oelohra- 
tiOE of the Jalliatiwala Bagh Day, Gandhiji did not attend the session to-day, as it 
was his silence day. 

In asking tbe audlonoe to observe tho two minutos’ silence, Pt JawakarJal said : 
“We have to observe the day of rememliranoo. To-day, 17 yoars ago in this country, 
hboiit4bi8 time, in Jallianwalla Bagh, thoie was slaughter of innocent men In thmr 
item^eto^raiwe, let us join the names of those who have since suffered similarly, or 
' in person, for m tins oountry it seems a crime to think in terms of 
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Suppression of Civil Liberties 

After silence had been observed, the President put from the Ohair, the resohition 
regarding the snppressiou of civrl Liberties 

He sard that it was quite appropriate that on Jallianwalla Bagh Day, they should 
begin with a resolution of tins kind The resolution was passed. 

Congress Foreign Department 

Thereafter, the Piesident moved the resolution regarding the opening of the 
foreign Depaitment of the A. 1. 0 (J 

He emphasised that wheieas the battle for fieedom must be fought witliout out- 
side help, they must establish contacts with foieign countiies to educate themselves 
about world aJfaus and those countries about Indian ahairs. 

World Peace Conference 

The resolution to M. Eomain Rolland’s invitation to the World Poaco Oonferonoo 
was taken up 

Mr Jawhailal evplamed that the resolution expressed sympathy with the objects 
of the Coiifeienoe and was ambiguous about India’s paiticipatioa in it. He wished 
someone would go from India, but could not be sure. The resolution was passed. 

War Danger 

Mr Jawhailal next moved the resolution relating to the war danger. 

Ho said that its impoitanoo should nut be minimised by the fact tliat it was 
moved fiom the Ohair. The oiigmal idea was that Moulaua Abtxl Kalam Azad should 
move it, but pressure on time made him put it from the Oiiair. The resolution was 
adopted, 

Sympathy for Ethiopia 

The next resolution was about sympathy for Ethiopia 

Mr, Nehiu oxplainocl how gas was used m Ethiopia The olemoul of bravery 
asbOBialod with war in days of old was not tlnue. But moduin waifare was most 
baibaious Ho did nut know what would bo Uio eud of the war, but ho thought it 
impofofaiblo that Italy should retain hold on Ethiopia. The Englr,!! [loople had gone 
time and again up to Kabul, but the bravo pooplo there had legauiod their fieedom. 

The resolution was passed. 


Sanatanist Djbmonstoatiox 

At this stage, tliero was some demonstration outside and roferiing to it, the 
President said that he liad rooeivod a warning bolorohand that somo poojilo wished 
to create trouble. Ho askod Coiigrassmen to keep quiet and ignore the matter. Ha 
added that some Sanataiiisls had told him that they ivould maroh on the Irueknow 
Congioss as lyasoists had mai«hed and oonquored Romo (laaghterj. Ho said ttat 
Ihoso who wore laactionaries wore getting restless, and Ihoso who wished the 
country’s progress to bo stopped, financed from behind such distuibanoes. In India 
also such features might have to be faced, but they should remain undisturbed. 

Govt, of India Act 

All resolutions from the Chair having been adopted, Babu Bajendra Prmad moved 
the Working Committee’s resolution as approved by the Subjects Committee on the 
Government of India Act 

Most speakers repeated the arguments used in the Subjects Committee* Mr. 
Jawhailal took his seat on the rostrum, so as to bo able to watch and control the 
debate. 

As soon as Babu Hajendra Prasad had finished reading the resolution, a delegate 
asked whether non-Oongressmen, who had signed the election pledge, could be put 
up as Congress candidates. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad replied that he could not think that any person who 
accepted the creed of Puma Swaraj would hesitate to pay four annas and become a 
member. However, there was an additional aafoguard that candidates, if elected, 
would pledge themselves to obey the Congress mandate. 

He explained the object of the resolutioU' and reserved further remarks to the, 
occasion when he would answer the debate on the amendments. 
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111*. Jau'harlal fsaid Hint fhoro wevo four amondmonts to tlio resolutioa/ Ho 

wished a iiill dress lUdiato on tho sulyootj but must conclude the debate to-day. He 

ajipealed to tho si)oaKers to be brief Tho debate would be conducted m Hindi, but 
a few speakers, who cannot speak Hindi, will address m English and should not bo 
distnibud by tho cry foi spoi'ch in Hindi. 

Mr. T. £rakasam said that the Oongross was pledged to Independence and lojeo- 
iion o! a Const itution. Thorefoie the question of acceptance of office did not auso 

m tho ordinary accoptod sense . “All we want is that onr enemies should not 

occupy jiincos of vantage to direct the iiflo fire into our bosom, when we are 
engaged m our woik for tlio country,” Continuing, Mr Prakasam said that Gandhiji had 
created a rovokilionary outlook m the country. * 

Mr. Jmoharlal . The resolution is not about Gandhiji, 

Mr. Prakasam assiii ed the President that: they could establish Congress Co mmi- 
ttees in seven lakhs of villages only if they took office and gave stiength to the 
terrorised people. Tiie Russian revolution broke out in 1917 after 15 yeais of woik 
among the masses. Lot them not, like children, copy tho Russian example when 
the masses were not ready yet, and weie in a teriorised condition, 

Socialist Amesdmeitts 

Sardar Sardttl S%nqh Catasheer moved on behalf of Mis, Kamaladovi, her araond- 
ment which bad boon lojeclod by the Subjects Committee 

He said that other parties in the field had disclosed thoir programme of woik in 
the Legislatiues. Wlioii would Congress do ‘the same V It had boon said that it 
was enough to declaie that tho Congress had set up candidates. Tho speaker 
doubted if this would bo enough, ospooially with part of the oleotoiate, which was 
not fully convoisant with iboii politics Ho askod why the final decision was being 
postponed AVliai changes did they antioijiate ? Ho admitted that the King and the 
Tioeioy hud changed (lauglitei), but that did not altei the Constitution. In any case, 
they could alter the decision, if the situation alteied later on. His suspicion had 
been lOUScd against tho ojion dooi policy by the fact that some of tho supporters 
of the resolution made no secret of their belief in tho usefulness of the policy of 
acowtance of offices. 

dbntmuing, the Sardar said that it was possible for thorn to tohango 
the text books or hoist National Plag.s, or promote sanitation, but could that feed 
the hiuJOTy people or clothe tho nalced ? (Cheers.) This was impossible under tlio 
Constitution, even if tho Vicoroy and the Governor had the best of goodwill, booauso 
Indian finances had been pawned away for tho Services and tho Army expenditure. 
To accept office and cioato deadlooks was the wrong way of proceeding about thoir 
business. They should vofuso to aooopt offioo. Tho prooodure suggested by the pro- 
office people to create deadlock.s would surely oaloh them in the nook. (Applause.) 

Mr. k^ampurmnand moved the same amendment, as was i ejected by the Kulijoets 
Committee, Ho leoallod how tho agrarian movement was suppressed m tho Ibutod Pro- 
vinces and how ‘liiberal’ Ministers like Mr. OhlDtamani and Mr. Jagat Narain had suppor- 
ted tho special Act, to crush that movement. Indian Ministers would fight India’s 
Nationalist Movement and English pe^lo would watch this process with delight 

Mr. bampurnaimnd asked tho pro-offioo party to bo honest and say what tlioy 
meant. His amendment did not bar acooptance of Ministry ; but dirocted tiiafc the 
purpose of all legislative activity was to create deadlocks and not try to secure small 
advantages. 

Seth 0oiHnd JDas then moved his’'amondment proposing that a decision on office 
acceptance should be taken before the Gonoial Eiootion. He pleaded that tho matter 
should bo decided before the next election, othorwiso they would bo fair neither to 
the voters nor to tho oandidatos. He was told that the Working Cnmmittee’s inton- 
ton was the same as his amendment, but he was disappointed to find that Babu 
Mendra Prasad had not cleared the position. He feared that tho history of 1993 
repeated and unless pledges were taken beforehand, their own candidates 
jptpghfe defy the mandate after the eleotion. 


CoMMtm’AL Awahd 

Piife Dmsh Chandra Ohahramriy moved his amendment on the Oommunal Award 
allowed in the Subjects Committee for want of notice in time, 
i A|Vtpaf&„of ire moluhom as amended by Mr, Ohokravarty, road ; «W'h«oa8 

on the WWt© Paper and the 
‘on antd-naiHonal) rmdemooratto separate 
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communal electorate, which is in mamr respects even worse than the proposals 
contained in the White Paper and the J. P. C. Report in no way represents the will of 
the nation and is designed to facilitate and perpetuate domination and exploitation of 
tte people of India and stereotype communal divisions is imposed on the country. 
The Congress reiterates the rejection of the new Constitution including the communal 
decision in its entiiety”. 

He said that the Communal Award was an Imperialist electoral device, designed 
to perpetuate and carry to perfection the policy of divide and rule and thereby per- 
petuate foieign domination. The Congress had throughout opposed Separate Electo- 
rates and woiked for Joint Electorates. There was unanimity of opinion in the conn- 
toy that the Communal Award should be rejected look, stock and barrel. Why then 
did the Coimress adopt the illogical couise neither to accept nor reject the Award ? 
Feeling in Bengal against it was reflected in cent per cent success of the Congress 
Nationalist candidates m the Assembly elections. Why then did the Congress under 
fear of possible Muslim defection support the anti-national decision of the British 
Government. Mr. Jawaharlal himself had said that the Communal Award and Na- 
tionalism coydd not go hand in hand. 

Jfo. Qotind Ballahh Pant informed the delegates that about 30 speakers had parti- 
cipated in the debate in the Subj'ects Committee and the resolution had been passed by 
an overwhelming maj'ority. Such a resolution should, therefore, carry conviction with 
them. The first three amendments were also moved in the Subjects Committee and mem- 
bers elected by the delegates had rejected them. Eight months ago, none could say that 
Italy could attack Ethiopia ; two moths ago, none could have dreamt that Germany would 
occupy the Rhineland ; two weeks ago none could have said that the Turks would disown 
the Lausspne Treaty. Thus none could say how the international and the Indian situa- 
tion would change in eight months. Why then take the final decision on the matter 
now r Mr. Jawaharlal had told them that he could not anticipate when direct action 
would be possible. In the circumstanoes was it not wise for the Ckmgress to act 
according to the needs of the situation ? Such adjustment was proof of a living 
organisation. He assured the House that no Congressmen wanted to work the Cons- 
titution and everybody had agreed to work for complete Independence and total des- 
truction of the new Constitution. 

Mx. Meherally said that if they did not listen to his warning, the Congress would 
convert itself into another Libeial organisation. Mr, Frakasam’s speech was one of 
defeatism. 

At this stage, Mr. Jawaharlal left the rostrum to look into the disturbance created 
outside by a small baud of Sanatamsts and Babu Rajendra Prasad took tlio chair. 
A small party of Sanatanists tried to rush the gates, but wore held back by the 
volunteers. 

Mr, Meheralltf said that the reason why a handful of Englishmen were ruling 
India was by paying well to the middle class, who provided the civil servants, the 
police and the Army. The offices under the Reforms would be a further bribe to the 
middle classes. Their real straggle was to break this middle class which kept Im- 
perialism m power. The Working Committee had slackened in its struggle and its 
resolution would make a very poor impression on the world. He said that Socialists 
would remain neutral on the Communal Award amendment. They did not approve 
of the Award, but believed in a solution on economic and not religious lines. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru who returned to the rostrum said that he had come empty- 
handed, as the demonstrations had already melted away. (Laughter). 

Mr. Vtmanath asked whether it was statesmarJiko to let the position of vantage 
to be exploited by reactionaries. 

Mr i&aaam', sapporting Sardar Sardnl Singh’s amendment, was glad that there 
were men like^ Mr. Prakasam and Mr. Satyamurthi to say in public what others 
ftottght m private. In his opinion, nothing short of evacuation of India by the 
British forces would justify aooeptanoe of dmbe. What was meant by the uncerfcfdii- 
I a gesture from Lord Linlithgow ? Mr. Satya- 

murthi had talked of Irish methods, bnt where was a Be Talera In India with all 
the methods of hia, and where was Me. Satyamurthi with resignation in his po<^et 9 

Acharya Kr^alam, supporting the official resolution, described the Socialists as 
*hie revol^^^^ and asked whether Sardar 

Vallabhbhai Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad and Gandhijl were unoffldal allies of the 
bureaucracy. 

President : Nobody had said so. 

Mr. Krspalmit l am referrhag to the agrtiments used in the past, 

80 
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Fmidmt : Wo aro doaliii" with llio present and fbe fnturo and not the past. 
Such personal rcleioncos aio highly irndosirable. . , , i. 

Hr, Kripalam contouded that Iho Socialist Party had mado a certain statomont, 
and he wished to refer to them. 

The President ruled him out of order on tho point. ^ 

Proceeding, Mr. Kripalam contended that rt was possiblo to maintain tho revolution- 
ary spirit la the legislature even with acceptance of olHco. ' 

Mr. Bhattaoharya (Bengal) supported Mr Chakravarty's amendmeut. , 

Dr, Khsn Saheb, supporting, said that they should abide by the decision of their 
Cabinet. Bevolutionary speeches, without revolutionary action, would not cut much 
ice. They should prepare for the coming fight and trust their leaders. 

Swami Saradanauda (Bihar) spoke in favour of tho resolution. 

Mr, Satyamurthi, supporting, asked them to avoid mutual recriminations. He felt 
tho country was with those who favouiod acceptance of offioo, which was a wrong 
expression for capture of power from tho enemy. There had been a lot of talk of 
revolutionary mentality, but the only revolution, during tho last 15 yoais, was that 
led by Ganuliiji and conducted maguificeatly by those who woro mombors of the 
Working Oommitteo (Cheors) Ho asked if tho delegates to the Congioss included 
50 Mimsters, wiiether it would not add to their stiongth aud impoitanoo. (Applause) 

A voice: What about Mr Tambo aud Mi. Ea'jhavoudia Itao V 

Mr. Satyamurthi , J do not know thorn Ft you cannot have DO hououiahlo Uou- 

g iessmen as Ministers, thou you had bolter shut up sliop Tho dilioioueo butweon 
ongiess Ministers and otiiors would be that tho louner would bo like camels, with 
noso puis in the liamls of tlio Congioss. A wioiig stop to-day would make them 
lose ten yoais, , . r, , 

Olosuio war moved, but Mr Jaicahailal said that he had, on lus list, 1 audit 
Malaviya and Hardai Vallabhlihai. 

A voioo : Wo want to heai them. 

Mr. Gopika Sen supported Hardui Hiudul Ringh’s amendment, ffo asked if any 
detenuo could bo rok-ased or lopios'uve laws oii Bengal coukl bo lepoaled by accopt- 
ftneo of Ministry m Bengal, Ho aniavered no. Why thou accept onioe V Did they 
want Loid Willingdon. to go liouio and toll England that he had crushed tho Oougross 
and made it accept tho Constitution V (Cheeis.) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was cheered when ho oamo to ilio rostrum. Ho 
said that ho had been pained to hoar the debate in the Bulijocts ^ Ooiuraittoo and 
the open sofision. Ho wished to say wfiat ho felt on tho occasion, ,*|)articularlv 
on the Bengal amendment regarding tho Communal Aw’ard. He said that for 50 
years the Congress had laid down demands for compulsory oducation, agri- 
cultural education, and banking dovolopmouts. To-day they hoard nothing of those, 
but only hoisting of flags. Would not tho flag go by itsolf, it they dovelopod suffi- 
cient strength V , ,, 

He knew the Working Oomraittoe docision was arrivod at after long doliboration, 
but he opined that having rojootod tho Constitution, they could not accept offioo. 
He found that the condition was as wrotchod as 50 yoais ago, and ho was so groatly 
grieved that ho wished to dio rathor than boar witness to it, India wanted tho 
samo freedom, for her own affairs as England had. Continuing, Bandit Malaviya said 
that the position of unomploymont in India was worse tlian any part of the world. 
They should tell England that tho Heforms Act was not aoeoplablo. Never had, 
ainoe the advent of tho British pooplo, tho prostigo and position of India been 
lowered more than by passing of this Act. While tho law had boon mado in a 
manner that Indians might have no freedom to improve their own lot, tho present 
position was worse than the existing reforms. 

Ho did not suggest that the Legislatures should bo boycotted, but that efforts 
ihould be mado to get it amended. Ho did not rule out tho, resolution from tho 
■weapons to be used to win freedom, but it was criminal to adopt revolutionary 
nismods' till the country was prepared for it. 

' The need of the moment was to pioduce a united front which would make the 
' Government amend the Act, There must be unity between tho communities and 
'idso among Ihe politioal parties. Tho Oommunal Award had intensilied communal 
M#^n©ss, who said that it was a dead issuo ? It was a daily spreading poison. 
The Government W given the Ooounuual Award and not Solf-GovemmSul. Mr. 
Jinaah and Sir Waair Hasan had asked for unity, but they must be prepared tn 
obsMe in the way of (hat ■onity Thp spealte bdiew that so 
iongfsrmi (3oh«ii# Awd '^sted,' tee mover be seH-gomnmeah He 
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wislied that the delegates ■would accept the Bengal araendraent to the resolution 
relating to the Communal Award. The speaker had never approached the Govern- 
ment for a change of the Award. He always tried for mutual settlement. Next 
should come unity of political paities. Then would the Vioeioy send for Gandhiji 
and Mr Jawhailal and ask for a settlement. (Cheers ) 

Mr. Annapurnaya (Andhra), opposing the resolution, advocated wiecking the Cons- 
titution immediately after the Congress entered the Legislatures Any other action 
would be contrary to the spiiit of rejection of the Constitution, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel^ supporting the resolution, regretted that on the 
question of the Communal Award he had to oppose Malaviyaji A Bengali delegate 
had put forward an amendment on the subject. Ho believed that acceptance of that 
amendment would not help the cause of Bengal but would worsen the communal 
Situation If they wished to oppose the award they must be prepared to fight with 
the Government and Muslims combined, and be ready to destroy the atmosphere 
created during the year. The only solution was cither roplaoemeut of the Govern- 
ment, which gave the Award, or have an agreed settlement. He was surprised that 
Socialists, who talked of revolution and accused the Woiking Committee on their 
decision, had themselves declared nentrahly on the matter. 'WouTd that attitude help 
the cause or was it vote-catching device ? 

As regards the mam lo&olution, he assured the House that the members of the 
Working Committee were not personally interested in (Jounoil- entry or acceptance 
of office. Those men had ruined their careers with some fire of revolution in them. 
Were such men deceiving them ? He and Babii Rajendra Prasad were villagers, 
who did not know how to| lalk m terms of destruction. When they found their 
bones weak, thny would lotiro into the jungles, but they liopod yet to participate in 
revolution. (Cheers) The council-entry decision was taken by Gandhiji in view Of 
the changed atmosphere in the country. He felt some pam, as Mr. Jawaharlal felt 
to-day, but to-day ho advised them in the best interests of the country He and 
the President had worked togeUiei and would still bear common suffering. Mr. 
Jawaharlal had come out of jail rooently, but Babu Rajendra Prasad had tiavellod 
18 months m the country and knew its condition. Too much fetish had boon made 
of the office issue. All ho felt was that if office was to bo accoptod to strengthen the 
country, that might have to bo cousidorod 

Continuing, Sardar Vallablibliai Patel said that tho Constitution had been framed 
by tho English jieoplo, koojnng in view all possible stops Congress miaht take 
Could they decide to fight such a Coiistifulioii without tho fullest thought V Could 
cheers for words bring about i evolution ? When Gandhiji sanctioned individual civil 
disobedience, Pandit Malaviya did not tuui up. (Laughter). The task was to 
re- vitalise tho countiy, and if they qiiaiiolleu, they would lose seats, and the 
q^uestion of office would not arise. Ho appealed to iiiora to stop their quarrols. He 
tnonght that there was plenty of time to doeulo iho office question. The Congress 
must grow stronger, and they must not give up tho fight for fear of black sheep. 
If all favoured noE-acoeptanoo, he would decide to-day against aoooptanoe, but It 
was not tho case. 

Mr. Pdtwardhan-i opposing the 'resolution, said that the country to-day had been 
divided into two groups, namely those who would be associated with the British afld 
others who believed that there oould bo no compromise with the British. 

Bahu Bajenda Prasad, replying to the debate, said that 20 speeches including 
his, had been delivered. The Congress had criticised the Communal Award in 
stronger terms than any one else. The Congress did not accept the Award, but it 
had bean forced on them. Proceeding, Babn jRaj'endra Prasad said that nothing had‘ 
h^pened since the last Congress session to change this verdict on the Award. 
Efforts had been made for mutual settlement, but they had failed. Another attemp^t 
would be made, but how and in what form was not clear. Ho did not wish fre& 
obsteolos to be created in the way of settlement by reversal of the Bombay attitude . 

Regarding other amendments, he said that if the burden of decisions as to 
whether office be accepted or not was thrown on the A* 1. 0. 0,, they should Alsu 
leave that body to decide as to when the time was ripe for such decision. 

Babu Bajendra Prasad said that he did not belong to the School of Ihought who 
ruled out acceptance of office under any oiroumstanoes. “I believe such occasions 
can arise, when through acceptance of Ministerial responsibility, we may advance* 
the cause of Swaraj*,” They should not believe' that Cfongrtemen would -work ih;©* 
Act as 'Government wished them to work It Tht masses of», people had oonMeaoer 
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is the Congresa. while a premature decision, if found wrong afterwards, would 
aieot the people's confidence im the Congress. 

He concluded ; ‘‘I do not believe people are down and out, or that the hunger 
for Swaraj is less, The only deficiency is that people are taking time. Let us keep 
courage and office or no office, let us go ahead. The flame of Swaraj will never be 
extinguished until freedom is achieved. (Applause). I believe that all Congressmen, 
both of the pro-office and anti-office view, have the same urge for freedom. Have 
confidence in yourself and your country, and pass the resolution of the Working 
Oommittee,” The debate concluded at 0-16 hours. 

Sardar Sardul Singh's amendment was put to vote and declared rejected by a 
majority, voting approximately being 250 to 450. 

Mr. Sampumamnd’s amendment was similarly declared rejected but as poll was 
demanded by Mr. Sampurnanand the President asked those who supported it to move 
to the left and those against it to the right. Members of the Working Committee 
and other leaders on the dais had already come down to the enclosure of delegates. 
The vast concourse watched with interest the novel departure in the Congress 
procedure. 

Mr. Satyamurthi and Mr. Pandit were appointed tellers for one side and Mr. 
Patwardhan and Aoharya Kripalani for the other, _ „ • j 

The amendment was declared lost by 255 to 487 votes amidst cries of “Rajendra 
Prasad-Ki-Jai”, as this division represented a victory over the Socialists. 

Seth Oovina Das’s amendment and Mr. Chakravarty’s amendment were lost 
without division. , 

Babu Rajendra Prasad’s resolution was carried without division. The majority 
for the resolution of the Working Committee was contributed largely by delegates 
from Bihar, Gujerat, Andhra and Tamil Nad. The Congress adjourned at 1 a. m. 


Third Day— Lucknow— 14lh. April 1936 

After three day’s session during which the session passed fifteen resolutions 
(some of which evoked heated debate), the 49th session of the Indian National Con- 
gresa oonoluded at 2 a. ra. amidst scones of wild enthusiasm and shouts of “luquilab 
Zindabad” and other slogans. Over 50 porsons participated in the debates during 
the three days and the President, Mr. Jat^rlal Nehru, conducted the proceedings 
In a remarkably able manner, giving opportunity to everv section to have its say. 
Socialists scored their only victory of the session when Sri Kamaladem's amend- 
ment to the official resolution seeking abolition of proportional representation was 
carried by a majority of 20 votes., a 


vlsltoss, haa dropped, but the proceedings were nonetheless lively, because^ of the 
resolution on Indian States, the proposed changes in the Congress Constitution and 

members of the Working Committee arrived, as usual, !u 
procession, headed by the band. , 

j^ooeedings oommenoed with the singing of National songs and poems In praise 
of Mr. Jawharlal Nehru. 

Indians Abroad 

The first resolution to be moved for the day was tho one regarding Indians abroad. 

Mr. Nehru, moving it from the Chair, said that tho real way of helping Indians 
abroad was by securing freedom for India, The resolution did not go into details, 
^oause so much had been said on it. 

. Swami Bhawani Bayal, reprosentative of the South African Congress, then 
hdd'essed t^o Hou-e. 

The Swami said that tho resolution first referred to South Africa, where Gandhtji 
had spent 21 yeais Indiana in the Union were facing a great danger, A deputatton 
had coma to the Cawnpore Congress, and pressure from India prevented laws from, 
being enacted Then came the Cape Town Agreement, but now that Agreement had 


that m must fight fie ' ' 
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and Zanzibar, Indians were suffering, while in Pizi it was a matter of shame, as 
Indian members had pleaded for nomination instead of eleotion. 

Continuing the Swami said that if the recommendations of the Feetham Commi- 
ssion Report for more lauds for Indians were not accepted by the South African 
Government, then the Indian community there might have to revive Satyagraha Jn 
accordance with the resolution passed two years ago. Indians in South Africa 
looked to the Congress for guidance and help. Lot not the Congress forget that the 
25 lakhs of Indians who hved abroad looked to thorn for support. The resolution 
was passed. 


Represenlation for Peasants 

Mr. Purahatiomdas Tandon moved a resolution proposing a Committee consisting 
of Babu Bajendra Prasad^ Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Mr. Jaiprakash Narain 
to examine the question of bringing about closer contact between the Congress and 
the masses. Mr. Tandon said that this resolution showed that the Congress realised 
that it must move with the times if it was to live. 

The Congress always had been popular with the people, but until 1920, it was not 
truly representative of the masses, as Congress leaders were intellectuals, who prided 
themselves on their western dress and about their Euglish speeches. To-day the 
majority of speeches were in Hindustani and the Congress was coming into contact 
more and more with the masses. Government had started its rural programme, and 
various other political parties were also trying to sing in the same tune. 

The Ooimress had yet a great deal of ground to cover regarding village organisa- 
tlon. The Government was carrying on false propaganda against the Congress in 
the villages. Speeches of Congress leaders had been torn from their context for 
anti*Oongres3 purposes. He welcomed the present urge on the part of the masses 
to get representation in the Congress, The purpose of the resolution was to orga- 
nise the masses. Acharya Kripalam seconded the resolution. 

SooiAUsi Amendment 

Mr. Sampurnanand moved the same amendment, as in the Subjects Committee, 
namely, suggesting a method for direot representation of organised peasants and 
workers. 

Mr. Sampurnanand said that the country could win freedom, not by the efforts 
of the educated few, but through tho support of peasants and labourers, They must, 
therefore, rope them into the Cougress. Bringing in such element into the Congress 
would force its hands to redress the grievanoes of the peasantry and labour. 

Mr. Tripadi said that they were shirking the issue by merely proposing “greater 
$hare” to peasants and labourers in shaping the Congress policy. 

Mr, Jairamdas Daulatram^ opposing the amendment, said that Gandhiji had 
Introduced the word “Swaraj” in terms of the masses. It represented all elements 
in the country. If it was to consist of class organisations, then it would bring 
about a clash of interests and result in loss of strength. Mr. Jairatudas said that 
there was no proper peasants’ organisations and, perhaps, it might be possible to 
8nd a solution on the line that in village and Tehesil Oongress bodies, they might 
Insist that the percentage of peasant members be fixed at 70 per cent or thereabout. 
That would ensure for the peasants a proper voice in the Congress organisation. 

Swami Sahajanand, supporting the amendment, said that peasants did not under- 
stand terms like “Swaraj’’. They understood only issues like land and living, but 
not political questions. 

The amendment was lost by a large majority and the official resolution was 
carried. 


Agrarian Programme 

Mr, Bhulabhai JDesai was cheered wheh he came to move the resolution on the 
agrarian programme. He spoke in English. The following is the resolution 

“This^ Oongress is of opinion that the most Important and urgent problem of the 
country is the appalling poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, 
fundamentally due to the antiq[uated aud repressive land revenue system and, intensl- 
fled in recent years by the great slump in the prices of agricultural produce. 

11 problem inevitably Involves the removal of British 

ijmperialism and exploitation, a thorough change of the land tenure and reyeH^i^r 
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systems, and recognition by tlie State of its duty to provide work for tka rural and 
unemployed masses 

“In view, however, of the fact that iho agrarian condition and land tenure 
and revenue systems differ lu various Provinces, it is desirable to consult tlio Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees and also such peasant oiganisatioas as the 'VVorkmg 
Committee considers fit, in tho diawing up of a full All-India agrarian piogiammo, 
as well as a piogrammo for each Province. 

“I'his Congress, therefore, calls uiion each Provincial Congiess Committee to make 
recommendations in detail to the working Committee W Augnsi 1, 1926, for being 
considered and plaood before the All-India Congiess Committee, having particular 
regard to the following matteis : — 

(1) Freedom of organisation of agricultural labourers and peasants ; 

12) Safeguaidmg the inteiests of peasants whore there are intormouiaries between 
the State and themselves , 

(3) Just and fair roliof of agricultiual indobtednoss, including arrears of lent 
and revonuo ; 

(41 Emancipation of peasants from feudal and semi-foiidal levies ; 

(5) Substantial reduction in rospoot of rent and revenue demands , 

(6) A ]ust allotment of State oxpondituro for social, economic and oultoal amoni- 
ties of villages ; 

(7) Protection against harassing restrictions on utilisation of local uatnral facilities 
for their domestic and agiicultuial needs ; 

(8) Freedom from oppression and harassment at tho hands Jof Govornment oflloiala 
and landlords j and 

(9) Fostering industries for relieving rural unemploymout, 

Mr. DesM said that ho had oomo to iho Congress after sevoral years. Hel stood for 
self-rafBcionoy in tho roalm of oconomio thought and aciion, for theio was nothing India 
could not pioduoo by way of natural produces or fiaishod product for consumption, oven 
if they wore multiplied fotu or five times. Tho present factory labour, ovon if inoroased 
to. the limits, whion industrial. expansion could allow, would not absorb beyond three 
minions more. Thus relief had to be provided for those dopondont on agriculture, 
and the time bad amvod whon all political powor that India miglit get should bo 
utilised for the purpose of raising tho standard of living of tho peopio in the villages. 
The average income por _ head por annum was between Bs. CO to Es. 72, and even 
in the present capitalistio state of society, it had boon reoognised that Labour 
reguirod more humane treatment, and every one should get food, clothing, shelter 
and also education Hence the agrarian problem must engage the attontion of Indian 
statesmen and Indian jiohtioal workers. Ho himself was boin in a village. Ho 
was aware of village life in India and how burdensome was the lot of tho villager. 
True, logislation for agricultural relief and mdebtodnoss had been attempted m tho 
Punjab,^ Bengal, XJ. P., 0, P., and in Bombay bat these had not solved tho question 
of agricultural indobtednoss. Tillers of the soil still. remained in the grip of tho 
money-lenders, as there were no credit facilities and tho stops outlinod in tho reso- 
lution were an indication of the direction In which tho problem could be usefully 
tackled. 

Dr, Syed Mahmud said that it was lucky that on tho most important rosolution, 
there was unity botweon tho working Committoo and tho Socialists. The points 
raised in the resolution should have boon taken up 50 years ago. 

Dr. Kamha supported tho resolution. Mr. Nehru explained its purpose in Hindi 
and the resolution was carriod. 

States’ Subject* 

JBaiti Eajendra Prasad next moved tho resolution relating to Indian States. He said 
that the Congress had full sympathy with Indian States’ subjects, and wanted them to 
get the same rights and liberties as those in British India, but the mam struggle must 
Be parried on by the States’ sabiccts. This resolution also made it clear thw baseless 
„,pouId not be ramed of Congress helping any partioular movement in any 
Biire. There were some Princes who were trying to movo with the spirit of the times. 
There wore others who did ^ not do this, Saco, States were numerous, and many 
took plaea there and it would be impossible for the (tongress to take up all 

toe .Congress did take up these matters. It would weaken toe,oati§:<^ 
StatoC who Should really rely mi tto own strength. tTatlAhe two Indias 

are, jotaWi there toould r’emain some ditowoe in their stohdard of. develoiaenh 
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The oMef cause of their baGkM’'ardQ0S3 was that the British Governmont would noi 
Jet them advance to such aa extent as to excel the Britisli standaid of administia 
tion. For example, Baioda excelled British India in the matter of education. In 
the same way, Mysore was inunstiially yery veiy advanced Wo believe that if we 
can make British India totally democratic, its mfluenco on Indian States would be 
an effective step At the moment, we do not wish to add to our pioblems, and 
therefore, do not wish to raise false hopes in the minds of Indian Btates subjects. 

Amendments 

Mr. Amritlal Seth moved the amendment which was lojected in the Subjects 
Committee Mr. Seth reminded the House that the people of Indian States also 
fought foi emancipation of the Motherland When the Congress had declared in 
1928 m favour of support of the cause of States’ subjects, why did they want to 
lowei that position ? The A I. C. 0 at Madias in 1935 promised to exert friendly, 
moral infLuence with the States What inlluenoe would they have with the States, 
aftei thou Piesidont had declaied for thou abolition ? The resolution befoie the 
House made the position worse by asking States’ subjects to fight their own battles. 
The speaker said that the Congiess claimed India as one country and nation. This 
resolution meant that their ideology had been lowoied, and they did not want free- 
dom for the country as a whole. 

Mr. Avadesh Pfatap Singh moved anothei amendment stating that the struggle 
be carried on mainly by the States’ people 

If the Congiess turned down even this reguest, then it must change its creed, 
and not speak for the “people of India”, but only for the people of Biitish India. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj^ supporting tho official resolution, said that he was born in 
Sikar State, and this State was under the Jaipui State, its subjects weia slaves four- 
fold. The British Government could prevent lots of mischief and raiseiy if it wished, 
but it did not. If tho Congiess made empty piomises and was mi able to help, it 
would make itself the laughing stock There was agitation m Sikai State, wnafc 
could the Congress do in such a case ? Ho warned them against passing any resolu- 
tion impulsively. 

Mr Gepal Smgh Razm% supported Mr AmritlaVa amendment. Ho mstanood the 
Patiala State and conditions of tho subjects there. Ho hoped tho President would 
give up Ills neutral attitude and join them. 

Mr. Narasingham said that in Fodciation tho Prinoos would rule over the whole 
of India, and how wore Indian States to bo treated as loroign States, iliko Afgamstan 
and Japan ? 

Mr. Amritlal Seth, replying to Mr Jamnalal JBajafs remarks, said : “We did 
not join the struggle for selush ends. Wo are sons of India and even if idisinlierited 
and disowned, we would not leave tho Congress.” (Applause). 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel^ replying to tho debate, claimed that few had experi- 
ence of Indian States as he had. Mr Amiitlal had always belonged to tlie opposi- 
tion camp in this matter. Mr, Amritlal, though born in an Indian State, lived in 
British India and the speaker did not think that Mr Amritlal had authority to 
speak on behalf of all States. Ho asked tho Sikh speaker and Mr. Amritlal whether 
the Congress had ever asked thorn not to defend the honour of their sisters and 
wives. What was tho kirpan for ? Captain Avadesh Prasad Singh Jhad charged 
them at Jubbulporo for not keeping the promise. 

The Oa^tain protested ho did not say that ; he had been always a Congressman 
and taken interest in the matter as such, and was not a membor of aay States’ Sub- 
jects Conference, 

The chair asked tho .speaker to confine his remarks to the resolution. 

Sardar Patel said that the fact of the matter was that the responsibility for the 
Madras decision was that of Mr. Avadesh Prasad amd the Madras resolution was 
made by the Working Committee as a vote of oonfi.d©nce, because they could not 
take over a responsibility which they could not bear. Belief oould not be obtained 
by hot speeches. The position was oompHoated and delicate. For centuries, this 
system has been prevailing, and if to-day States’ subjects were vocal, that was a re- 
flecBon of the Congress strength, and yet these people carried on anii-Ooi^ress pro- 
paganda in BOM 0 States, juat as some JEisto ana labour organis^ations, which spraB|f 
up because of Congress work, wiece .faying to sot up rival claims to represent the 
masses. He asked tnem to vote with a full sense of responsibility, 
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Both the amendmonts weie put and negatived ; one for deletion of reference to 
the Madras resolution was defeated by 70 to 250 votes approximately. 

The amendment of Mr, Avade&h was then put to vote. The amendment 

f iroposed that the struggle be carried on ‘mainly* by the subjects of Indian States 
n the respective States, the implication being that the Congress could also be ex- 
pected to support them. 

When vote was taken, someone complained that visitors had smuggled themselves 
into the delegates’ enclosure. This, on inspection, was found to be so. The enclosure 
was cleared of such men, and tellers were appointed and the amendment was rejected 
by 218 to 176 votes and the mam resolution, moved by Babu Rajendra Prasad, was 
carried without division. 

Amendments to the Constitution 

The President then called on Dr Pattahi Sitaramiyya to move the various amend- 
ments to the Congress Constitution adopted hy the Subjects Committee. 

By agreement, Dr. Pattabi moved the amendments of a noa-controversial nature, 
and they were adopted. 

Mr. Balakrishna Sarma made an attempt to get the name of the United Pro- 
vinces changed to Buheya Hind, but this failed. 

When Dr. Pattabi moved deletion of the Manual Labour clause, surprisingly 
a delegate moved an amendment demanding retention, and made a vigorous speech in 
support thereof, but the proposition was, however, cairied when put to vote, the 
amendment being lost. 

Eeeotion to a. I. 0. 0. 

Mis. Kamaladavi Ohattopadhyaya then moved an amendment opposing abolition 
of proportional representation, logaidmg election to the All India Congress Committee. 

She said that sho was moving tho amendment not because she happened to be a 
Socialist, but because she wanted to ensure roproseuiation of any minority on the 
A. L 0. 0., and pioportional representation was the only means to do it. The 
speaker, theroforo, appealed to the House to accept her amendment. 

Mr. Sri Prahmh said that the system of single transfeiable vote was certainly 
unworkable for election of delegates, but it was necessary to retain It to secure re- 
presentation of minority groups in the A. I. C. 0. 

i. ^*shori Prasad Singh said that tho system of proportional representation 
had the approval of Gandhiji during the Bombay session of the Congress, and should 
not be abandoned. 

Acharya Kr%palani explained his experience as General Secretary. Though the 
Bingle transferable vote was good as a system, it has either not been understood, or 
has been wrongly applied with one or two exceptions, all Provincial Committees 
had asked for election. A good thing could not he given into the hands of a monkey, 
in the same way, this system was not workable. Tho so-called minority consisted 
of men who had been there, even when thoie was no system of proportional 
representation. If the Socialists undertook to educate the people about its proper 
use, it could be reintroduced. 

Mr. Bhattacharya was opposed to tho amendment in principle. He warned that 
If proportional representation was abolishod, splits and bitterness would be caused 
through failure of minorities. 

riiat there was no constitution free from corruption in its 
working. If Provincial Congress Committee members did not k low how to work 
the Stiom ® transferable vote, then they forfeited their claim to represent 

•Psl maintained that its retention would lead to corruption. Therefore, he 

said it should be abolished. 


Amendments Cabotbd 

t-t. &o House divided a delegate asked Mr, Nehru tor his views. He repHed 
wa^hese had been expressed three days ago in the Subjects Committee. 

hands, the President declaring that those in favour 
<•! proportional resroseatation were 190 and those against 16D, 

and tdlers were appointed. ,Mrs?Kamaladevi»8 amend- 
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Socialists thus recorded the first victory of the session, and the President’s view 
in favour of retentiou was upheld. 

The Socialists and others who voted for RIrs, Kamaladevi’s amendment were 
happy that the last act of the session was a triumph not so much for their view as 
for the President’s view, who stood vindicated by the delegates’ verdict in favour 
of his view as against that of the Working Committee 

It may be recalled that Mr. Nehiu had taken in the Subjects Committee the 
unprecedented couise of stating his opposition to the abolition of proportional repre- 
sentation regarding elections to the A 1 0. 0 on the ground that it embodied a 
principle for minoiity lepreseutation, which had a broader meaning 

Thereafter, the Prestdtnt, befoie bringing the session to a close, thanked the 
Reception Committee and said “It is cnstomary on such an occasion for some to 
indulge in a funeral oration, and who may be more fit for this task than Mis. Naidu, 
who uninvited (laughter), pioposed to tell you about this session and abont the 
President of this Oongiess, who has sat on high eminence these three days and is 
now going back to oblivion.” ? (Cheers.) 

Mrs. Naiou’s Tribute to President 

Mrs. Na%du said that she had come to deliver the funeral oration for old things 
that have taken long to die “In this city of old tradition and old forgotten kings, 
which IS now the scene of Moshaiia and weeping for the dead, has been born a new 
vision. The President says that he is going into oblivion He may .be hidden m radiance 
of glory, but he will illumine the path to freedom. Only a few years ago, in this 
city, I saw the passing of a great man, who was the symbol of India’s stri^ggle for 
freedom, who, with his last breath spoke of the freedom of India, and his last charge 
to India was that they should never go back on their plighted word. To-day, his 
spirit must reioioe that his son is carrying ont the mandate that was a legacy 
to him (cheers) 

“It was long oveidue that the* Congress and India should realise that she was only 
a unit of the gieat world scheme and an indivisible part of a great world scheme. If it 
is the funeral oration for the dead of yesterday it is a welcome to the dawn, of which 
the President is the herald We look on him with his courage, with his great idealism, 
we think of him with his great international experience and vision. We are proud that 
he has been chosen unanimonsly by the nation as her gnide to the dawn of freedom. 
His task has not been easy. It has been a task of trying to reconcile almost irreoouoiUa- 
able modes of thought, and yet he has managed so to harmonise these views that 
this idealist, this man so implacable for freedom, so insatiate in his desire for free- 
dom, has sweetness, giace, wisdom, statesmanship and forbearance to be able to hold 
together in friendliness elements that might have been hostile to one another and 
irreconcilable with one another. Thermore, I end with adieu to yesterday and 
welcome to to-morrow, in which we do join together in a pilgrimage towards 
the dawn of liberty (applause).” 

Mrs. Naidu next thanked the Reception Committee and volunteers. 

The session ended at 1-15 a. m , with “Bandemataram” song and cheers for Mr, 
Jawharlal, Handhiji, Mrs. Sarojini Haidu and “Bharatmata”. 


A REVIEW OF THE CONGRESS SESSION 

Mr. 8, Satyamurti^ President of the Tamil Nad Congress Committee, addressed 
a well-attended meeting, on the 29th. April 1936, at the ‘Congress House,’ 
Madras, on “The Lucknow Congress and the Work Before ITs”* Mr. 
Satyaimrii said that the session of the Congress m Lucknow was unpreoe- 
dented in three respects. For the first time in the history of the Congress, a person 
belonging to the province in which the Congress was held, was in the chair. 
Beoondly, the session w^ held during the Easter holidays and thirdly Congress met 
under the Bombay constitution. They had the smallest All-India Congress Commi- 
ttee and they had a small number of delegate. Another feature was that the 
session was held in open air. Hd desired to tell the youth of the Presidency that 
if Hiey wanted to take their place in national life and to play their parr in all- 
imdia organisations, they should learu Hindustani. Mr. Satyamurti paid a tribute to 
the women volunteers for the services rendered by them during the Congress 
fSswMon. Proceeding, the speak® said that Mahatma Banani was definitely out ot the 
©ongpiss.. No doubt, he was aviulable to those whd '^shed to get his advioe. Being 
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a courteous man, ho could not refuse to answer questions put to Mm by leato. 
Beyond that, it was not correct to say that he played any pait, directly or indirectly, 
in the Lucknow Congress and the decisions arrived thereat. 

The Cokobess Cabinet 

The Working Committee practically decided oveiy question that came up before 
the Congress. The Subiects Committee and the open session of the Congress 
generally adopted the Working Committee’s suggestion There was one epeption, 
and that was on the question of proportional representation by means ot the single 
transferable vote for the election of members to the All-India Committee On this, 
there was a difference of opinion. In the open session of the Congress the principle 
was accepted. Bat generally the Working Committee decided all issues. It had been 
contended that this was against democratic principles In England, every decision 
was arrived at by the British Cabinet The average number of the muse oi 
Commons voted to order. In India where they weie fighting for freedom there was 
no room for difference of opinion among the soldiers, and those in high command 
had the right to give a lead to the coimtry. , , , , ^ 

The Bombay constitution had been radically altered. The manual labour 
had gone, much to the relief of many. The number of delegates had been doubled 
The All -fndia Congress Committee had been stiengthened. The Congress session 
would be held hereafter in December every year. .44 

One of the ontioisras levelled was that the Lucknow Congress decided nothing. 
Lucknow decided nothing, m the views of those gentlemen to whom office acceptance 
was everything. The Congress, the speaker declared, decided many fundamental 
questions of profound national importance 

^ Resolutions offering greetings to the prisoners who were languishing in jau and 
espeoially the detenus, and condemning the impiisonment of Er. 6 . f ® 

adonted."^ The speaker would heartily endorse the appeal made by the Congress 
JPresident for the observance of May 10 as the ‘Subhash Boso day, and he hoped 
that members of other parties would also participate m the observance 

SuPPHBSSION Of Civili Libebtibs 

The next resolution passed related to suppression of civil liberties. Special 
attention was drawn in the resolution to the fact that the suppression was at its 
worst at present and an appeal was made for the carrying on of an asitatip agamst 
the repressive laws. The aim of the powers-that-be was to demoralise the nation 
There Wld not be any greater repression than m Abyssinia by mly, the ot 
poison gas, bombing of cities and the massacre of women and children— wd yet 
tlie Emperor and the Empress were fighting the Italians, with courage It should 
be brought home to the Government that even the worst repression oould not shake 
the resolve of a nation determined to achieve freedom. 

India’s Ebeedom 

The next resolution pointed out that the question of India’s freedom should be 
made an international one India was an Original Member of the League of Nations. 
They should make it clear to the world that so long as Imperialism lasted, India 
ooula not be free and that only when India was free could there be permanent 
peace in this world When India was admitted into the League as an original mem- 
frer Britain promised to give her fieedora, That promise had not been kept. Tho 
existence of the war danger was pointed out by the Lucknow Congress, and a resolu- 
tion was adopted stating that Indians had tho right to lefuse to paitioipata in a 
war unless their express permission was given for launching on it. This right had 
been pven to the feomimons, The war danger had become irammont because of the 
Italian attack on Ethiopia, the Japanese aggression and the ocoupation of the Rhine- 
land by Germany, India had no interest m any impariaUstiu policy. She wanted 
to make the world safe for demooraoy and for humanity. 

OOSreBBSS and tub REfOBMS 


Mr. next dealt with the resolution on the Government of India Act, 

and, #Md that Hie decision of the Congress was an important one. Beginning with 
Ihellmoh Obifhpissioh, the Round Table Conferences, the White Paper, the rarlia- 
menmf#, OomiKee’s ' .report, the Act and the rules thereunder— there had h$m a 
'progressi'W'tlewd. The Congress therefore stated that the Act was designed to 
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facilitate and perpetaate the domination of the Bntish over the people of India and 
therefore reiterated its rejection of the new Constitution m its entirety. The Consti- 
tution could not be lejected by merely passing a resolntion The Congiess wanted 
to bring about a state of affairs uudei which the Government would have to take 
back this constitution and leplace it by an agreed one, consistent with the wishes 
and aspirations of the people of India On this, he said, there was no difference 
between one school of Congie&smen and anothei The Congiess also declaied that 
an acceptable constitution should be based on the independence of India, and must 
be framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on adult franchise or the nearest 
approach to it. 

Taking a practical view, the Congress also decided to set up candidates for the 
ensuing elections to the piovmcial legislatures, to set up candidates only in 
accordance with the mandate of the Congress, choose candidates only from those 
who fully supported its objective of independence and pledged themselves la carry 
out the Congiess policy in regaid to the Legislative Councils. Ten pei cent of the 
people pf this conntiy had been enfranchised, and he appealed to all to co-operate 
in making the eleotoial rolls complete and accurate He suggested that the Govern- 
ment should take the co-operation of all parties and individuals in this matter. In 
Madras Presidency alone there would, he thought, be at least about five million 
voters and they should endeavour to bring them all on the lolls. The prestige of 
the Congress and above all the highest interests of the country required that they 
should bring all voters on the rolls Mahatma Gandhi claimed at the second Hound 
Table Conference that he repiesented the people of India and no one else. It was 
np to them all to help the Congress to make good that claim. He appealed to 
eve^ patnotio man and woman m this country to help in this work. 

The All-India Congress Committee, ho said, would, before the elections, issue a 
manifesto explaining the political and economic programme of the Congress in 
conformity with the resolutions passed from time to time, and the provinoial 
oomniittees might supplement the programme. There was one matter over which 
he might shed a tear, but he would not and that was the abolition of the Parlia- 
mentary Board, But as one of those who had cried hoarse since 1920 that the 
Congress should not boycott legislatures, he said, he was now immensely pleased 
that the Congress had decided to undertake the work in relation to the legislatures 
directly. 

Office- A ocEPXANOB Issue 

The speaker next referred to the discussion in the Congress on the question of 
acceptance of office, and said that Lucknow accepted a resolution which was the 
same as the one adopted by the Tamil Nadu Conference at Karaikndi early this 
year. He was strongly in favour of the resolution. He had not changed his views 
on office acceptance. He was still of the opinion that the Congress should capture 
power wherever it could. But to him it was a means to an end, the immediate 
end being the destrnotion of the new constitution, and the ultimate end being the 
independence of India Theiefore, to him a majority vote in the Congress would 
not suffice , he wanted the vote of the entire Congress or the almost entire vote of 
the Congress He did not want Pyirluc victories He would wait till the Congress, 
to a man, accepted this resolution. Further, who knew, the situation might change 
at any time. A world war might break out or Lord Linlithgow might send for 
Gandhij'i or the Reforms might be scrapped. If the Act became a scrap of paper, 
none would be happier than he. But if the Reforms were introduced, in spite of 
their efforts he wanted to ‘seize the lion by its mane, put his hand into its mouth 
and ohoka it to death’. He wanted to make an appeal to all parties outside the 
Congress who were patriotic and nationalist to join forces wi^ the Congress, 

Afpbai/ xo Muslims 

Paying a tribute to Mr, Jinnah’s bold and patriotic stand in the Assembly, ttie 
speaker appealed to him to work in co-operation with the Congress, if he ootua not 
actually coalesce with it. The enemies were many, strong, resonroeful and tmsoru- 
pulons and they (Indians) shonld not divide their forces. He hoped the Muslim 
Parliamentary Board, if it mateiialised, would either coalesce with the Congress or 
work m close co-operation with it. He also appealed to the Congress Nationalists 
and the Nationalists of Bengal to oo-operate with the Oonpess. Sooner or later, 
he knew, Hindus and Muslims would join together. There was now no room for 
too many parties in this land. He would make an appeal specially to his Liberal 
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friends in Madras for -wliom he Md great respect individually that there was no 
loom for moie than two parties, those woiking for India’s freedom and those 
opposed to it. He would therefore appeal to the Liberals to 30m foices with the 
Congress 

The resolution on the Government of India Act was the piece de res%stance of 
the Congress. If he had wanted a vote m favour of office acceptance, he was sure, 
he would have got the vote, but, as he said, he was content to wait 

As for the resolution of the Congiess on Indians abioad, he said that their 
condition was becoming worse every day and he thought that till India became free, 
the position of her nationals abroad could not improve 

CoNiAci WraH The Masses 

Eeferring to the lesolntion of the Congress on promoting contact with the 
masses, and the ‘dhwani’ in the resolution t hat there should be functional or orga- 
nisational representation, he said the Congress represented the masses and it should 
make good that claim by enrolling increasingly a large number of men and women 
as members by continued and disinteiested seivice to the masses. It could not 
share the claim with others It was open to every adult to join the Uongiess. He 
would he prepared to support a rod notion in the enrolment fee, but to accept 
divided allegiance would he the undoing of the Congress. The Congress also rightly 
called attention to the appalling poveity and indebtedness of the peasantry But 
until they had full power in their hands, they could nevei give relief to tho 
people. But it might be useful to put their ideas on papei in older to educate 
themselves and the people as to the means of work 

QuAumoATiONS Fob Conoeess OArmiDAiES 

The speaker, proceeding, said that he had heard from several gentlemen that 
there were persons who were waiting to join the Congress the instant it decided m 
favour of office acceptance After Vellore, he did not want any of these gentlemen. 
He would rather be in a permanent minority with a small number of honest, self- 
saoriiioing and disinterested Congressmen than have a miscellaneous luggage of 
traitors, possible, present and past.’ If the so-oalled indecision of the Lucknow 
Congress would help to make these gentlemen decide not to join the Congress, it 
was good for them and the country. The Tamil Nad Congress working Committee, 
be said, had decided that if any one wished to be set up as a Congress candidate, 
he should have been for six or at least three months a member of the Congress. 
He shodd be a habitual wearer of khaddar. There would be no room for title 
holders and each man should prove his loyalty to the Congress by continuous and 

progaganda^wo appealed to all to cany the message of the Congress to all 
parts of the province during the ensuing months. He appealed to those who had 
not already done so to enrol themselves as members of the Congress and to wear 
only khaddar and use only Swadeshi. He appealed to them once again to help in 
the ‘stupendous work’ of preparing the electoral rolls accuiately. The Tamil Nad 
Congress, he said, also desired to start a Summer School of Politics, and give a 
shoit course of tiainmg to about thirty young men in doing Congress wore and 
impart to them some very necessary education in matters relating to public finance, 

S meral eodnomics. Indian history. Indian tariff policy, khaddar, village indhstries, 
arijan work, Hindi, Seva Dal and health work. Competent lecturers, he said, 
would be requested to participate m the work of the school, and instruction #ould 
he given feee. He hoped the various District Congress Committees of the province 
womd oo-operate to make the School a suocess. 

Other nations fightiM for their freedom, he concluded, had paid the supreme 
penalty of tibeir lives, He would appeal to all present to do something for their 
Country. The situation in India and m the world to-day, he said, was very :fev‘our-' 
ahlArsb favonrable that they had only to know how to kick the ball, kick it straight 
ana idek it as a team, and it would go straight into the goal, in spite of the $iltiish 
linlie^hlist goal-keeper. (Applause). 
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The 24th sessioa of the All-India Muslim L6a»ue opoued at Bombay on the llth 
April 1936 in the specially constiucted pandal undei the presidency of Sir Sffot 
VVaztr Hasan, ex-Chief Judge of the Ondh Chief Couit Theio was u 'large gatliorin^ 
present, including about 200 delegates fiom outsido The piooBedings commoncoi 
with recitation fiom the “Quoian”, after which Sii Ournmbhoy Ebmhitn, Ohaiima 
of the Reception Committee, read his addiess. 

Welcome Address 

‘‘Unity IS the hedr ock of nationhood, as it is also the essence of all religion, Ar 
no Constitution, howevoi advantageous fiom our point of view, can work well o 
survive in the absence of intei -communal good-will and haimony Unity is, there 
fore, the prime need of the hour”, declared Sii Guntmbhoy Erahim, in the oours 
of his address. He appealed to the Hindus to take a large view of the effort 
of the Muslims at self-realisation, emphasizing that their (Muslims’) aim was no 
to secure moie jobs oi preferential treatment, out the geneial uplift of thej 70 millio 
ot Indian Muslims, for which mainly the All- India Muslim League stood. 

Referring to the momentous oharaotei of the present session, Sir Qurrimhhc 
said that the fiist and foremost question facing them was the defining of thoi 
attitude with regard to the leformed Constitution. Whatever may ba the criticisj 
levelled against it, he considered that it had come to stay and all of them agree 
that it must be woikod in a spiiit of co-operation. The refoims may not hav 
gone far enough, but that was no reason lor a couusol of despair and an attituf 
of negation. Ha hoped that their attitude towards the working of the reforn 
would be so framed and co-ordinated as to lay special stioss ui their efforts 
improvement in the direction of bringing more education to the poor and beth 
scope for the agrieultuial and industrial classes and the improvement of good rel 
tions between the vaiious communities m the land 

Discussing the imperative need of mass education among Muslims, Sir Cunimbhc 
expressed gratification that, as a result of the effoits in the past, much headwi 
had been made in the matter of Muslim odnoation. He advocated that praotic 
training for an industrial oi commercial career should go hand m hand with geaer, 
education This would, he thought, relievo the stress of present tmemploymei 
and serve as an absorbing ohanneT for youthful energy, It was also neoessai 
to neglect the aspect of ^ysieal development of youths. A short course of militai 
training at the right period would make tho community strong, vigorous and sel 
reliant and would imbue Muslim youths with a feolmg of fi,tnes8 and confidence in tl 
life’s battle ahead. As regards female education, Sir Oummbhoy said that tl 
conditions of modern life had rendered the education of women no less imports 
than that of men, if the Society were to make all-round progress, 

Describing Mr. M, A Jmmh as “the fearless upholder of the Muslim oaust 
Sir Ournmbhoy paid a glowing tribute to the life-long services of the pemaaej 
Fresident of the League (Mr. Jinnah) m the cause of the Muslim oommumty Thouj 
held m high esteem by all the communities in the country and by the ©overamer 
the Muslims should be particularly grateful to Mr, Jinnah for his championing the 
cause when the occasion called for it. 

Sir Currimbhoy concluded with an* limpassioned fappeal for communal unity ai 
Said, “lor the sahe of God, of our country and our community, let us make disagi’e 
ment and discord a thing of the dead past, and let us invite others also to mwe 
so. Let us j^roach our people and say that we cannot do without unity, and , 
US ask the ffindu leaders to say likewise to ihdr people.”. 
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Mr Jinnah^R Speech 

Mr M A. Jmnah^ m inviting Sir Syed "Wazir Hasan to occupy the chair, recalled 
the lattei’s services to the Muslim community and the country at large He added 
that Sir Vazir Hasan was also prominently associated with the Lucmow Pact. In 
view of the vital importance of the present session, when they had to formulate 
their attitude towaids the coming Constitution, when they had to evolve a policy 
and progiamme for woik inside and outside the Legislatures and they had to chalk out 
a plan for the much desired communal unity, no one was more suitable than Sir 
Syed Wazir Hasan to give them the proper lead. Therefore, the eyes of Muslim 
India fell upon the “soldier and warrior,” to guide its political destinies 
Presidential Address 

Sir 8yeA fVMtr Hasan then read his address. In the course of his lengthy 
presidential addiess, Sir Syed traced the position of Muslims from the time 
of the Indian Mutiny, the effoits of Sir Syed Ahm ed and other leaders to raise 
them from the slough of despond and ignorance and their entry into politics. He 
traced the snceessive attempts made by the leaders of Hindus and Muslims to 
arrive at an understanding regarding the vexed q^uestions of communal representa- 
tion m the legislatures and the Government services and stressed the attitude of 
Muslims towards the Reforms. After analysing the defects in the new constitution, 
he observed : 

A constitution is literally being forced on us by the British Parliament, which 
nobody likes, which no one approves of After several years of Commissions, Re- 
ports, Conferences and Committees, a monstiosity has been invented and is being 
presented to India in the garb of this Constitution Act, It is anti-democratic, it 
will strengthen all the most reactionary elements m the countiy and instead of help- 
ing ns to develop on progressive lines, it will enchain and oinsh the forces making 
for democracy and freedom. The Muslim classes, the Muslim masses will suffei from 
the new scheme as much as any other seotion of the Indian people. 

We have no other choice left hut to work on the lines of what is compendiously 
called constitutional agitation. It has one great advantage, it can be pursued both, 
inside and outside the legislatures and shoula be pursued in both these spheres. But to 
he of any use it must be effective, almost compelling in its results, ana it cannot he 
so unless and until it is the voice and the act of a united India The existing poli- 
tical circumstances of our country present no obstacle in effecting unity The object 
of all political organisations, Hindu, Muslim and Agriculturists, is avowedly the attain- 
ment of self-government foi India, The question of separate and joint electorates 
has been set at rG,st and we shall he well advised to leave it there. In the higher 
interests of the countiy I appeal for unity not only between Hindus and Muslims 
as such but also between the various classes and different political organisations 
Such unity will not only make an ideal a reality but it will also give opportunity for 
political adiustment amongst all concerned. Even in the past there was no difference 
on essentials and there is none now The differences in details have also ceased to 
exist. Is there any moral justification left for perpetuating differences, when the 
supreme need of me country in its struggle for freedom is unity ? A united India 
will be a force to be reckoned with, not me helpless victim of callous and irrespon- 
sible government. 

This unity should not merely be an abstract and distant ideal We must give it 
a concrete shape by organising the bioadest strata of the entire Indian people, 
Hindus, Mushmst Sikhs, Parsis and Ohristiaus, on the basis of a common programme 
of action. We should immediately set about, in co-operation with other progressive 
political parties in the country to find such mimmum measure of agreement as 
would enable us to act together, I suggest for your consideration the following 
programme of our immediate aims 

(1) A democratic responsible goyernment, with adult franchise, sto take the place 

of present system. 

(2) Repeal of all exceptionally repressive laws and the granting of the right of 

•free speech, freedom of me press and organisation. , , . j, 

. (Df Immediate economic relief to the peasantry, state provision for educated ,apa 
W^upate^ unemployed *, and an eight-Rour working day with fixed mimmum ,wafbs 
workers. . ' 

(#’ fntrodtiotton- of free, compulsory primary education. 
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A programme of this nature will give ns the opportunity to organise a nation- 
wide movement , it will arouse the political consciousness of millions of oiir 
eountrvmon ■ it will bimg together the various communities and cieate a spirit of 
mutual confidence^ and, finally, _ it will bring such a pressure on the Government 
ttiat it cannot be ignoied. Its inevitable consequence will be that we will bo 
brought nearer to om goal of freedom. The salvation of tlio Indian people can only 
corao through their own united efforts. And there is no other mothod of creating 
this unity than mtmn on the hues of a piogrammo that cuts thiough our oommimid 
divisions and has an appeal not only for the patriotic section of our uppei classes 
nut tor millions of oui poorer countrymen. 

1 suggest that in oiuer to w’oik out the details of this piogrammo a letter should 
be issued ovoi the signature of the Peimanent President of the League and the 
Indian National Congress to ail political organisations, consisting of Hindus, Muslims 
and foikhs etc., alike to attend a meeting at the earliest opportunity. This meeting 
may uo oaiieu, upon, ' 

programme of action, to be worked both inside and oui- 
side of the new legislatures, and local boards. 

00 To draft a constitution for India, 

I 5 parmauont committeo, to see that agitation on the 

nSb?i f through ia the country as effectively as 

possible, to organise the electoral ^ campaign, and generally to give a lead to the 
political issues which may arise from time to time. The 
session at this stage adjourned till the next day. 

Subject* Committee Resolutions 

League, after 4 hours’ heated debate, passed the 
following resolution.s which were placed on the next day at the open session 

rrA«3!l a Moslem League enters its emphatic protest against forcing a 

the people of India, as embodied in the Governmrat of India Tot! 
K? 4 ^ mspite of the repeated disapproval and dissent expreSei 

bodies and organisations m the country. ^ 

Annnfmf ^o^^sicjors that having regard ‘to the conditions prevailing in the 

country, the provincial scheme of the constitution be utilised for what it is worth 
objectionable features contained therein, which render real’ 
and Legislature over the entire field of GovS 

meat and administration nugatory. 

ia clearlv of the opinion that tho Ali-liidia Federal Scheme of 
Government of India Act, m fundamentallv 
reactionary, retrograde, injurious and fatal to the vital interests of 
Gritish India uw-a-ms Indian States, and it is calculated to thwart and delay iudefi- 

ss s rSiru‘^jc“$tobi““‘ 

considers that the British Parliament should still taka the oppor- 
fa ™ review the whole situation afresh, regarding the Central Boheme, before it 
oonvmoed that the present scheme will not bring 
fiSft ^ P®°pK, P®isiste<l and enforced upon the 

fndia^’ ^ disaster, because it is entirely unworkable in the interests of 

WaB® ^mmittee also pass^ a resolution forming a Central Parliamentary 

I? President authorising him to.-appoiS 

ooiSg|eStfont Provincial Parliamentary Boards for oontesting the 

one^rapiTwrirow^^^^ lour-anna membership for the League, instead of 

Resolution*— 2in4. Day—IZlb. Apra 1036 

The Second day’s session of the IieMue, wMoh re-assembled this moraiaa 
passed five resolutions before it a^ourned for lunoh. The first offerM 
iwpwtiul condolence to His M^esty skg Mward ?III and Queen Mary on the 

wJTS Si®® CQnmtmim/tQ King 

pward on his wcesgoa to the throne and assnrod him of the loyalty of thf 
Musilmi of India, uondolenoe resoktiona were also passed on the deatlm of 
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Bahadui Haa. D.dayat Hussam, Mr BhanJdewj. Canj, Syed Makdta Eajan 
Baksh Shah and Sheikh Makbui Hossam valuable services rendered 

„ fosfuo a tae no .ead„ 

a“'‘ 

Yarkhan Daulataria. c,ninfinii thaf a Committee bo formed to revise Md 

Ml. Ah Bahadur moved a lasohition that a present day require- 

SStdoP"Sf 

assa^fatab raSd"%o“”1nSc.S of the I«gne wMoh impeded 
SSnreeidont 0 , the « “l^S^OP-oS 

rworl\he“onSS.on/K™"^ di'«o ™ left to be deo.ded by 

the open session. 

Resolution on Indian Constitution 

In moving the resolution ro8“'l“S t'*® “on^^talion, oonsti- 

tM^e”' ’two^el' jeft 4o|*■%-^hm SI “*r elft“rSp- 

“h‘y te oSSo^TAl ‘F^Ser^ Legislator^ 

Belerimg to the eflorta mrfe at^ ^ejlound jf’^'^S'thn? it wl Mt reli- 

ST‘oornSSSfe“s t.o«^ Ss “wMXrtMat 

lor certain safeguards , acceptable to the majority commu- 

freedom but unfortunately their largest common agreement 

mty. Proceeding, Mr, /innah asked if ^ advised Indians to 

in faYonr of the coming voreflillfls which was forced upon 

do with it what Germans did with the f nressure on tho British Government 

them He examined fee ways and means to put Fessure non-co- 

to modify the constitution, JfJihire^^Th^re was left constifetional agitation 

operation had been tried r^®“ ut^ros for releasing the forces which 

wlneli meant work inside and outside the Legisla w oommu- 

would make the British Government bend. sjioulder. He asserted that 

mty. It required all communities to stand ^ jl desired unless and until 

the'^Oongress would never reach fee their claims or 

thev approached the Muslims But whether tno s fL/ifr oountrv at large to 
Sfffy owed it not only to their own communRy 

fuiiMi 

Si“ri°rTomm«Jbl“frBrihlh iBto aud frandly uuduretaaditig betwpett the 

was ojily one pohhoaJ^im open to ly not for Bghttag among themselves. Ho 

thoVf tS tteVroslS Stata was better than L oomiag one as tho former 
°°''*SfiamJa/''M\kan, moving fts rosolutioa, said tlmt it was, an mouM 

»“K!Shrt”“ 1.“ ±“trw«^if - 0 “ & 

SomtafoAttJrat^s SrpopSlso and oarvy oat tho polioj enun- 

qiated in Mr, Jmnah’s resmntion. 
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A^ouf a rloACii specclies &uppoiting the lesoliitioa wore made, speahers iiieliidui" 
TTa]i L’lisliid Ahmed (Delhi), Nawubzada Liaq[at Ah Khan, (TJ P), Mi’, Abdul llaraid 
Khau, Mavoi of Madras, Mr. ITossam Imam of Bihar and Maulaaa Iifau of Bombay. 
The iPholation was unanimously earned, 

IrmcTioN CoMsnn’RE 

Beforn oonoludm”, a lesoluhon was passed asking the Loagae to take sto])S to 
contest tlio appioaohuig piovuioial eleohons and for this put pose authorised Mr. M, 
A. Jinmh to foim a Cential Election Board undei his prosidenWiip, coiitoistuig of 
not less than 05 mombois, with powers to constitute and affiliate piovincial election 
hoards 

S%r IVazi)' Jlasan^ m his concluding lemarks, said that Mr. dinnali’s resolution 
c\lendc'd the hand of Inendslnp and co-opeiatiou not only to the Congress hut to 
all political oiganisalions “We must lememhoi we are a inmority sectiou of the 
gloat nation of India Wo are pri’parcd to co-opoiato with every otliei poiilioal 
mgainsalion in llio country on the gieat stiugglo for aftaining fieudom It lomams 
ioi the majoiity section to respond, The wmik wo will have to do mdependout of 
any othoi oigamsatlon” 

Jiufurnug to the Goveimneiit ot India Act. Su IFaxir Basan said that they 
must malvu the best use of it. “Remember that succesB or faihue of the ox'pcri- 
ment by iildtbuig the reforms to the best of our abilities within the limits of tho 
law for tho heiieht of our country depends on the cliaiaotor of lOpresontativoB you 
send to Jjegislaturos. Be very carefiu to sccuio tho best men to leprosont you in 
the ijt'gislatures”, he couoluded, 

Ndwabxa da lAa<iat Ah Khan^ U. P., uas olecled Ilonorary Seorotavy of the 
League in pi ace of Hir Mahomed Yakub, while elections of the Vico-riusidonts and 
the Joint iSuerutary were postponed. 


A REVIEW OF THE LEAGUE SESSION 

Mr. AMul JIamesd Khan^ Mayor of Madras, gavo hi.s improssions of Ihn 
League He.ision at a moeting of the membeis of the Muslim Pailuimoiit, held 
ill Madrafv on the 26lh. April 1936. In the course of Ins Hpt'ucli, Mr, Kiiau 
spuko on Ills' irapi’USSiouB of the recent session of tho Ali-Duiia Muslim iasaguu. 
Jlu said that the proceedings of tho All-lmlia Muslim League HoKSion had 
not been rcniorted m tho i’ross in full. The I,oague was aeoeoptod on all 
hands, particularly among Muslims, as tho only organisation which truly represented 
Muslim opinion m tho country. It was no doubt tiiie that there was a period when 
it was not funotioning in tho manner in which it ought to have done as the accredited 
orgaiusation of the Muslim community, and when other Muslim Community 
organisations came into oxistenoo. But tho Muslim community wa.s now yeoimg 
round to tho view that it should ooncontrato its attontion on a single organisation 
for the community. The choice could not but fall on the All-India Minslim League. 
The session at Bombay was momentous. Tho President of the session, Sir 
IPa^fiV Uamn^ ex-Ohief Judge of the Oudh Chief Comt, was an active politician 
beforo hu cutored service, and his address at the session was a master-rnooe lie 
made out a very strong case for freodom for India and also made BuggesHons for 
bringing about communal unity in this country in a practical manner. Ho urged 
the need foi oo-oporatioa between the various political organisations. Mr. Mahomed 
Ali Jmuah, ilia pormanent Prosident of the Loagne, also made an important speech. 
Aftei tho sorioua attompts that Mr. Jinnali made to bting about commimai maty 
botwomi IIiu(lu.s and Musfims-partionlarly between tho Congress and Ithe Muslim 
Loaguo-on tho basis of a mint ©leotorato, had failed, and the Oommpal A\yard 
had been made by the Premier. Mr. Jiunalr felt that it was not possiblo for him, 
cither singla-liandsd or with the oommunity behind him, to bring about a lasting 
sottlomeiit between Hindus and Muslims on the basis of joint elootorato, lie tlimight 
therefor© that the best thing Cor the Muslim oommunity to do, under the cironm- 
atanocs, was to carry on tho fight for the country's freedom under tho aiispioos ot 
the All-India Muslim League. 

This year’s sossioa of the All-India Muslim Loaguo, Mr, AhM Hamed Khatt 
coalnuiag said, wji® hold not so much for the sake of advancing the mtoroats of 
88 
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tlie ]!Cu.slim community as to give expression to tho opinion of the advanced soction 
of tlie community on the Oonstitntion Act of 1935. The session showed that the 
Muslim community was prepaiod to go on with tho fight for tlio couniiys freedom 
even without the help of other commumtios Mr Mahomed Ah Jamah made this 
veiy clear m his speech. Nobody could, thereforo, say that when thoio was tho 
Indian National Congiess, there was no need for an All-India Muslim League iho 
Hindu Maliasabha had boon hampering the advance of the Congress towaids the 
cherished goal and making it impossible for the Congress and espooially for tho 
Hindu Members of the Congress to join hands with the other communities There- 
fore on the question of the Communal Award, tho Congiess had not been able to 
give any decided load. Under such circumstances, the Muslim community had no 
other alternative but to fight tho battle of the country under the auspices of tho 
All-India Muslim League. 


OmoB- A ccept anoe 

The session this year was momentous on account also of tho fact that iho Cons- 
titution Act of 1935, in the words of Mr Jmnah him.self, had been foiocd upon this 
country against its will Thero were two courses open. One was to non-oo-oijuiato 
entnely with tho Constitution. But that was not tho policy pmsuod oven by the 
Congiess. The Cougie.ss had decided to enter the Councils, but the question of 
oflioo acceptance had not yet been settled. Anybody wlio know tiio dueetion in 
which the minds of the Congressmen worked, however, would leahsn that Ihpio 
was a faiily laige opinion, rn favour of accoptanoo of office But afior accepting 
office what Congiessmeu would do no body know. The course of non-oo-opuratuig 
with the Constitution having thus been chrainated, there lemamed tho course of 
working it willingly This couise thoy could not adopt, m so far as the oiifiro 
couniiy had more or less declared tho Oonstitntion as being totally unaccc'p table. 
The only thing they could do was to utilise tho Provincial^ schorao of the Cori.stitu- 
tion for what it was woith. There was no use allowing tho Constitution to bo 
worked by those who would be more tools in the hands of tho Ooveinmont. Bo 
tho Congiess as well as tho Muslim League had decided to utilise tho I’rovincual 
solieme lor what it was worth. So far as tho All-ludia Pedeiation scliemo was 
concerned, tire League had oleaily expressed the opinion that it was fundamentally 
bad and most reaotionaiy. 


The Leaque and the Other Partie.s 


Concluding, Mr. Ahdul Hameed Khm said that tho All-Tndia Muslim Ijoaguo Imd 
thus decided on tho sotting up of a Central Election Board as well as X’rovmoial 
Electron Boards and of branches of the League at district centres in tho provinces 
for the puipobo of sotting up candidates. It was not going to bo a roaefionary 
paity, but one with an advanced and piogi’ossivo programme and one winch would 
oo-operate with groups and parties with proximate aims and ideals. In this province, 
he did not think it would be possible for Ihe Muslim Party to co-operate with any 
other than a party which had an advanced and progiessive programmo. JLIo did 
not know what the Congress would do with regard to tho question of ofiice accep- 
tanco He did not think that tho Mu,shm League would, lu any case, taboo office. 
If the Congress, by any chance, taboood office acceptance altogother, then tho filuslim 
imrty m the Provnioial Legislatures would havo to consider tho advisabilify of 
joining the most advanced party other than tho Congress. Theio was m the air tho 
possiwhly of the Xoimation of another party called tho People’s I’aity, ■\Viiotlior it 
was advisable to have a ooramunal paity in tlie Legislatures or not, was a quisstion 
one might ask If a poison entered the Council on a partiouiai tiokut he should 
remain m the Coancil only until such time as he adhered to tlie puuciplus of the 
party on whose ticket he had boon roturned. 


neopary that Muslims should^havo a common programmo on iho basis of 
which mono they shoffid got into the Legislatures. This programme nood not asoe- 
»ly be a oommunal programme. He^ appoalod to his Muslim brethren, thorofore, 
A Muslim League and sot about tJm forma- 

a Irovincial League, The League would not be a rival 
to- ajjy Mifieal orgauisahou in the oohntry. Its only object would be to take the 
reWmlAtiv/a ti the Logiilato 
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THE LEAGUE PARLIAMENTARY BOARD MANIFESTO 

After fliscussiou lasting over four davs, tho All-India Muslim League Pailiaraont- 
ary Boaid, under the piesidentsliip of Mi M A. Jin7iah^ adopted the following 
manifesto and issued it from Lahoie on the 11th, June 1936 

Tlie advent and announcement of tho Mmto-Moiley reforms "brouglit Lome to leaders 
of Mussalmans tlio necessity of staitmg a Muslim political organisation and thus was 
founded the All-India Muslim League at Dacca in December, 1900 The League adopted 
its cieed and ideal defuutely in Dooombei, 1912, and altered its constitution, having for 
ils aims and objects (1) tail losponsiblo government for India with adeq_uato and effec- 
tive safeguards foi Mussalmans, (2) to protect and advance tho political and loligioiis 
and othei lights and mteiesls ot Indian Mussalmans, (3) to piomoio friendship and 
union between Mussalmans and other commumtios in India, and (4) to maitilain and 
strongtlion brotherly relations botwoon Mussalmans in India and those in other 
counti los 

The League has boon faithfully and loyally acting in accoi dance with those ftuida- 
raontal pimuipioj ovoi since Dunng the poiiod of emlonco of the Minio-Morloy 
constitution, it oontmued its development fiom time lo time and ropresunted anti 
voiced tho (rue techngs and ojiinious of Mussalmans. As lime went on, tho co-opo- 
lation and help of prorameiit ioadurs of India and particularly of tliat great man, 
tho lato Maharaja of iUahmudabad, whose soilless devotion and patriotic fervour 
and singlc-mindodnt'&s of puiposo gave the League such fetreiigth, power and sup- 
port that it roachuil the xcuith of its asoeudoncy and accomphslied what is one of 
tlie greatest beacon lights in the oonstitational histoiy of India, tho Lucknow Pact, 
which IS known as tho “Xjoaguo Oongross Piust” in 1016. This pact will go down in 
Indian history as a landmark in tho political evolution of the oountry as signal 
proof of tho idoutity of purpose, earnestnoss and co-oporation hotwoen tho two 
groat sootious of tho people of India in tho task of the attammont of responsible 
govemmont. 

But tho Paid was not tho last word on tho question of adj‘ustmon.t of political 
differencos betwoen Hindus and Mussalmans, Nor was it oven intondod or could bo 
sc considoiod iu the now ciroumstauoes that arose and developed smee thou. Tho 
national demand for complete responsible government after the Montagu-Ohelmsford 
Reforms bocarno more and more insistent from 1921 onward, Mussalmans stood 
shoulder to shoulder with sister communities and did not lag behind in ihmr 

K ' Totio oo-opeiatiott with Htndua, But as a minority they maintain tho prinoipla 
this iiosition m any future political constitutional stiucturo should be pio- 
tooted ami safeguarded, Iloro it might ho stated that at first sight it may appear 
to an amateur politician that sucli demand savours of oommunahsm but in reality 
to those who iinderstaud the political and constitutional history of tho world, ft 
must bo evident tliat it is not only natural but is essential by insuring whole-heart- 
ed and willing eo- 0 f)oration of tho minoiitios who must be made to fool that they 
can roly upon the majority with a oomplolo sonso of ooufldenoe and seourity. 

India’s Goad 

In tho various stops that Mlowod the doliberations and collaborations that toot 
place, tho Tjoaguo lias always stood for full responsible Qovorament for India and 
untiuichmgly stands for tho samo ideal. It doploros that as a result of tho Round 
Table Coaferonco, the British Parliament has forood upon tho people of India oonsti- 
tution embodied m tho Government of India Act of 1935, Its attitude towards tho 
constitution is dofined by its resolution passed at the session of tho All-India Mus- 
lim League to the following effoctr “While it aooepts the Communal Award till a suha- 
tilttto is agrood upon botwoon the oommimifies oonoornotl, emplmtioally protests 
against tho constitution embodied in the Govornmont of India Aot of 1936 being 
forood upon. Iho people of India against their will and inspite of thoir repeated 
disapproval and tlissoni exprossed by the various parties and bodies in tho 
cminiry. Tlie Iksague oonsiaers that having regard to tho conditions prevailing 
at prasQiit in the oountry tho provincial sohome of the constitution bo 
ttiilised for what it is worth, in spits of the most obiiwiionablo features 
oontftinecl tliaroiu, which ronder real control and responsibility of tho Ministry 
and lagislftturo ovor the entire field of Government and administration imgafory. 
The League is clearly of opinion that the AJl-Indlt Federal schome of Contrar Gev- 
©rnmoht, embodied in the Govornmont of India 4ot of 1935 i« fundftmontally b«l, 
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It is most reactionary, retrograde, irijanous and fatal to tlio vital intorests of Biitish 
India vis-a-vis Indian States and it is caloutated to thwart and delay indefinitely tiro 
loalisation of India’s most oliensed goal of completo responsible Govermnent and is 
totally iinacoeptablo Tlie League considers that tlio Butish Pailiamont should still 
tate the eailiest opportunity to roview tho whole situation afiosh regarding tlio eon- 
tral scheme before it is raaugniated or else the League feels oonvinood that tlio 
piesent soheme will not bring peace and oontentraent to tho pooplo but on the con- 
trary it will lead to disaster if forced upon and persisted m as it is ontiroly unwork- 
able m the interests of India and her people.” 

Elboiion Boaed 

But as the provincial scheme emhodiod in the Government of India Act is going 
to be enforced m the ^course of next year, the League decided that having logard to 
the conditions prevailing at present in the countiy, the provincial scheme of constitution 
bo utilised for what it is worth In view of tins decision, the League further decided 
that a Central Election Board be formed with power to constilnto and affiliate piovinoial 
election hoards in^ the various piovincos and passed tho following rosolutiou : 
“"Whereas the paj’liamentary system of government which is being iniroduood in this 
country with the inaugmation of the new constitution pre-supposes the formatimi of 
parties with a woll-defiued policy and piogramme which iaoilitate the eduoatimi of 
the electorate and co-operation between the gioups with appioximaio aims and idmils 
and ensures the working of the constitution to the best advantage and whereas lu 
order to strengthen the solidarity of the Muslim community and to .soeura loi Mtis- 
thoii pioper aud^ effective share m piovinoial goveiuments it is osbontial that 
Muslims should oi’gaiiise themselves as oue paity with an advaiioed and progiossivo 
proeranime, it is heiehy resolved that tho All-India Mushra League do fake steps to 
contest the approaching provincial elections and for tins purpose appoint Mr .rmn.iii 
to form a Central Election Board under his presidentship, oonsisiiug of not less than 
35 mombers, with powers to constitute and affiliate provincial election boards in the 
various piovinces, having regard to the condition in each province and dovi.so ways 
and means for carrying out tlie aforesaid objects.” 

In pursuance of that resolution, the Central Board has now boon form ed and the 
polioy and programme of tlie Central Board has to bo doflnod. The inauguration of 
the Montague-Olielmsford soheme of constitution and the working thereof has dovo- 
loped and hronght forth various forces and it appears that such power as was avail- 
able under the scheme has been captured in the various provinces by the roaotionary 
oottseryative elements m combination with a cotoria of men whose solo aim and 
omeot is to sacui’e offices and places foi themselves wherever and whenever available, 
ihis has suited the Government and these two classes have received every encourage- 
inent and support with the result that they have not only boon a hindrance and an 
ohstaoie IE the way of the independent and progressive intelligentsia, but pooplo 
generally have been exploited. Thus was created a double domination of reactionary 
forces and imporialistio power. Our aim is that this domination must cease, 

PoimoAL SlTUAMON 

Tlie present political situation has boon aptly described by tho president of tho 
last session of the All-Iudra Muslim League in the following words : “New problems 
have arisen to-day. It is not only the question of educating tho middle olasi of 
Mnslims in India on_ western linos and providing thorn with jobs', it is only tho 
question of infusing in them tho ideals of Victoiian Liberalism. On fho contrary, 
present oonditions oompel one to go much deeper into the pioblom.s of tho entire 
social regeneration of tho seventy millions of Muslims, of oxliicatmg them ftom the 
terrible poverty, degradation and backwardness into which they Jiavo fallen and giving 
tnem at least the rauimonfs of civilised existence and making thorn free cituuns of 
a free land, w e must roalizo, as people of other couutnos havo roalisod, that a change 
18 necessary and that unless such change is soon mado flic wholu of this social 
structure must oomo down with a crash which will involve tlio oxtiuotiou of not only 
me edupated sepfaon of our people but also of all priviloged classes, whether they 

foundations of tho stipor- 


1 — — — o vP-day were laid oonturios ago i 

ceased to bo stable now. It is the duty, if it la not only 
“ofeves of self-interest, of all of us educated ctosost 
ttflaM-holderB tote &6 tendataons of the now struoture. Of oouree, 
saorFioea will hare to he m«io oa tho pari ol 
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all Lot me toll you tliat tlie building of sueh, a social edifioo 17111 bo more glorious, 
more humau and more just that the building of an empire.” But at the bamo tuno 
1VO must make it clear that the League is opposed to any movoment tliat aims at 
ospiopriation of private propeity 

Tlio mam piinciples on which we expect oui ropreseiilatives in vauoiis logislataros 
to work will be (1) that the presout piovmeial constitution and piopused eontr.il 
constitution should be leplaoed immediately by democratic full solf-guvernrnonf , 
( 2 ) and that in the meantime, representatives of the Muslim Leagiii 3 m liio 
vaiious Legislatures will utilize the Legislatures m oidor to ovtract the raa'cimum 
bonolit out of the constitution for the uplift of the people in the various sphoius of 
national life The Muslim League Party must be formed as a corolLuv wo long as 
separate oleotoiates exist, but there would bo fioo oo-oporation with any group 
01 gioups whoso aims and ideals are approximately tho same as those of the [joiigiie 
pai ty. The League appeals to Mussalmans that thov should not poiinit Lhemselves to 
bo exploited on economic or any other grounds whioh will bieak up the solidarity of 
tho community. 

Prooramme for EsEatrox 

Tho manifesto lays down the following programme for tho ensuing elections • To 
pi of oot loligious right of Mussalmans m which oonuectiou for all mitiois of purely 
inligious ch.iraotor, duo weight shall be given to opinions of tlio Jamuit-lTlumi-i- 
Uiud and Mnjiahids, to make ovary effort to socuro the repeal of all ropressive 

laws ; to lejGot all moasures which aro detrimental to the mtarost of India, which 
onoroaoli upon the fundamental liberties of tho poopio and load to oconoralc 

exploitation of tho country, ^ to rediioo tho heavy cost of adrainistrativo 

machinery, Central and Provincial, and allocate substantial funds for nation- 

building dopartrnonts ; to nationalise the Indian Army and rctlnco military 
oxpendituro ; to onoourago devolopmoat of industries, including cottage 
indush'ios ; to rogulato ourreiioy, exchange and prices in the interest of the oeoiio- 
raic development of the country ; to stand for social, odiicational and economic up- 
lift of the rural population ; to sponsor measuros for the relief of agricultural in- 
dobtodnoss ; to make olemontary education free and compiils ory, to jirotnct and [>ro- 
inoto llu3 Urdu Linguago and script; to doviso moasuros for the amolioiaHon of 
the gonerul conditions of tho Mussalmans ; and to taka stops to reduce the heavy 
burdoti of taxation and create healthy public opinion and general political oouscious- 
ness throughout the country. 


The All India Muslim Conference 

Executive Board Meeting 

To dofino tho attitude whioh the Indian Muslims should adopt regarding their 
fufnio m tluj fudian political world, a large mimborU>C MnsUra loadors mot under 
tho Hiairmauslup of It It the Am Khan at the Exomitivo Board of tlio All India 
Muslim Ueuforcuoa h(3id at Now Delhi on the 16th. February 1936 

JUn HUjhmm thp, Ag a Khan took tho chair amidst ohoors. Tho Aga [Chan road 
oiit the Icllowmg statamout whioh was ireijiwatly punotuatad with applause 

uJIui sovoroignty of India pass out from tho 

MusUm urn s into tho British hands. The responsibility for tho events of IHlf was 
mlt. ^ ^ ^^h***]!*^*? and this mado the thoughtful hcotion of tlumi to 

,1, J ( ^ III India. It took Indian Muiruai a qa'ii'lcr of n 

! i the result was great Tho policy of rfn Byed 

AhmafJ khan of Aligarh was to oouQontrato on oduoation and avoid uclitieal agtfa- 
1 MusUms joined, tlio Indian NatwmU Oongros but Uw 

ootaimuuty an a wiioio stood apart, 

A» a JWtirni of 20 years’ InaoUvity tlia AU-Indta Muslim Luaguo came * 1111(31 
bmag itt 1000 and tho oo-opoutioa batweon tho Ooageoss and tlw Lcitgiw oulmiimtel 
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ia their agreement of 191G ■winch was to form the basis of the Mont-ford Reforms 
Tints in the first decade of the 20th contory the Muslim India reconsidered its 
policy and in the second decade foimiilated a new one. Had it not boon for the 
\Yoild War things might have been different but the problem of political advauco 
was piessing and the Indian Mnshms decided that despite their being in a mino- 
rity m India they would not stand in the way of theii motherland, placing before 
itself the goal of Self-Government. The Indian Muslims realised that most of them 
weie of the same blood as then Hindu brethren, that many of thorn wore of mix:ed 
blood and those who had come to India with tho Muslim invadeis had settled down 
in India for many centuries and had made India their liome and had no homo 
outside India, that they were natives of India ]ust as their Hindu bretluen were 
natives of India. The mere fact that they professed a religion which was professed 
by the inhabitants of other countries also made no difforonee. Just as tho 
Afghan would not like the Arabian domination and the Arabs did not liko the 
Turkish domination, there is no occasion to doubt the genuine feeling of tho Indian 
Mnshms for Indian nationalism. Car cultural and spiritual links wiih tho Muslims 
of other countries do not and cannot prevent us from following considerably purely 
national programmes for self -Government Having made their ohoioe ilicy were 
ready for pohtioal advance and the 1918 agieomont between the League and tho 
Congress was the result The Hindu leaders assured tho Muslim learlersi of tlioir 
religions and oultuial intogiity and readily agreed to separate reprosouiation through 
separate electorates and assured the Muslim leaders of adequalo loprosonlaliou m 
futuiQ as the Muslim community took to politics. ITnfortuiiatoly co oporatiou dul 
not last long. 

What would the Muslims do in the matter of fuither loforms ? Tho Muslim 
leaders gave tins matter their most careful consideration and came to tho couoliisiou 
that they weio in a minority and, at that, a weak minority Thougli tho atlihido of 
their powoiM sister community has boon cold and distant, their patiiotism and llioir 
sense of self-respeot and honour did not permit their going back on thoir uloul of 
Self-Government foi their country. So they decided to ask for maxininm reforms 
and to this objoot they have adhered all along. They know tliat provincial autonomy 
in tho Central Provinoos, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Bombay 
and Assam would spell ruin for thorn if worked witli communal sjiirit, but 
they hoped that better sense would prevail and all tlio communities would 
work for the betterment of their motherland instead of c^ijaiiist oaoli oothor 
and in ^ return tliey only wanted, to havo the satisfaction of boing a majoi-ity 
community m the Prontier Province, the Punjab, Sind and Bengal, know- 
mg full well that their majority m the Punjab and Bengal was only nominal while 
the Frontier province on account of its geographical position and oconomio condi- 
tion ■was not likely to have miioh of real provincial autonomy. Thus the Muslims 
were not improving their communal position m any way but still they were for 
politioal advance. Why ? They are for this pohtioal advauco sololy from tho 
National motive. Their objective, therefore, in matter of representations was to 
seouro siioh a position as would euablo thorn to have a majority in the legislaturos 
of four piovmoes. They succeeded m the case of tliiee provinoos but failod m tho 
case of Bengal. 

In the case of Central logslature they retained thoir proportion to certain oictent 
but with the ex-tmotiou of official block from tho communal point of view they wore 
not going to be as strong m future as m the past. But bore again thoii motive for 
political ad'vance ivas national, not communal. Thoy failod to secure •the clour onim- 
ciation of their undoubted light to adequate ropresoutation m tho services iti tho 
provinces but have been feeling that thair case is so strong that no Govern raent 
claimmg to be civilized will be in a position to rofuso thou just demand. They am 
not elatott by successes aqhiovod nor aro thoy too dopressod by tho faihiri's sufforod. 
The success and failure ia life and particularly in politioal lilo is inovitabla and 
regardless of them wo should go on, 

PuEA FOB EooNOMIO REOBaANISAWOS 

India is now .entering a now phase of political life, Tho Indian Muslims are 
ready to take their duo share in developing the pohtioal life in the host itit 0 re.^ts of 
the country. Their political gold is dominion status. They foel that India’s m«t 
pressing needs aro to. sooure recognition in other countries. The Indians are not 
fairly troatod whether in the dominions or in tho oolonios At homo the Indians 
must have eoouomio reorganaation—thoro is a wide gull between different seotions 
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oE Tiidiaii'!. In tlio miclbt o£ extreme poverty, Iiiinfjer and mikodtioss, omaouitoil 
and onfocbled body, ignoranoo, thoy aio human bomgs by com tony only. Add to 
lus tho economically depressed status and add to it that liioy aie mtollootually 
dejirossod. 

With this denial o£ divimiy in mankind thoro is a denial of human biotliorhood 
and wo have devolopod mtoloranoo in matters leligions and hootaiian. Tho whole 
Gconoinio, social and loligious fabric calls foi an iinmodiato lolioC—uolift of tho 
weak— economically, mtolloc tiuilly and culliually that theio may be Juit no one to 
bo calloil down-tiouden. 

Faith is Individuu Conviction 

Faith is a matter of individual conviction and should not bo allowed to creaLo ill- 
will lietwooii tho vanous communities of India. Islam teaches toloraiico and I ho 
smallest and liumhlost should fool tliat m a self-govoraing ludia his faith and itdigion 
will be secure and also Ins oiiltuio. 

Fijtube PnoMi^'MMn to be oe ‘Uplift’ 

I have so far referred to the past. What is the immediate futuro which is to bo 
tho ob)i)ot of the political changes that are coming V What aie wo to sliivo for and 
jdudge as a i»rogiainmo to our countrymen ? What is the real work to be acoomphsliod ? 
Tlio futuro prograramo is for tho ‘uplft’ of the personal, spiritual, moral, i itellocliial 
and oooiiomio life, not only of individuals, not only of families but also of the poor 
masses, the needy and tho backward. It is thi.s noble w'ork of niihft with wiuoli 
we should co ncorn oiu solves in espeolivo of consideiation.s of caste, colour and orood 
Thus the pres ciiption whicli thonglitful Indians presciibe for tho bottormont of India 
IS ‘uplift’ at homo and soonrmg for her people an honourable position abroad. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Sir Safaat Ahmad Khan move I a resolution that ‘this meeting of tho oxocufive 
board of the All-India Muslim confoienco places on recoid its grateful thanks to IIis 
Tltghnos.j tho Aga Khan for tlio constructive load ho has give.n to tho community at 
tins junotiiro m his slatemoiit made at this mooting, adopts tho policy there on- 
unciated as an integral part of its prograramo and appeals to tho Indian Muslims of 
all scbools of thought to give effect to it.” 

Mr. Ahtlul Matm Chatidhnry askod for a ruling whether tho mocting was of all 
thoso iuvitod or of the executive board. Ho liad throughout boon opposed fo the 
Muslim con furonco and did not wdsh to participate in its procoodiiigs 

Tho Aga Khan said that tho meeting was of tho boaid and others wore invitod 
as giiosts. 

The atiove resolution was passed af(,or a large number of speoclms woio made, 
paying glowing tributes to tho services of tho Aga Khan. 

Question of Le-voue and Confebenoe MKfiOEn 

The q,unstion of amalgamating the Muslim Loaguo with the Muslim Oonfaroiico 
was not put forward in viow of tho Aga Khan’s opinion that it would bo left over 
for docision by tho Blushms elcotod to tho new provinoial logislatnros. 

Sir Safaat Ahmad ATAan moving his resoluiioa said but for tho Aga Khan’s 
perhonality llio Blushm oommnnity would not have aolnovod what it did and would 
have boon exposed to imminent risks (Applauso) Ho assured all the nationalists that 
lus friends would ally themselves with the nationiilists for tho dovolopraont of tho 
country and the home riilo. The Aga Khan was tho loader of the entiro delegation 
to tlio Koiuid Table Oonforonco and the fact tho Mualims worked m accord with tho 
rest of tho delegates was borno out by the Hindti Mahasabha dalogato to the ocm- 
fornco. 

Hon, Smd Mohammad Padshah snpporlod tho resolution and paid a tribute to 
tho Aga Kiian’s services. 

Baja Qazanj-ar AU said that the success achieved by tho Indian dologatlon in 
I^ondon was entirely due to tho Aga Khan’s personal influence. Ho fait, howovor, it 
was dilfloulfc to mamtain two paraUol Muslim organisations. The Aga Khan and Sir 
FaKl-i-Hosiain. woro here and also Mr. Jinnah whose services to tho comraunity 
were unparallolod and unlquo (Cheers). Let three meet and bring about u morger. 

Tho Aga Khan replying said that both he and Sir Fassl-i-Hossain had carofuliy oonst- 
dered, the matter and folt as democrats that the g^uestlon should not be deoidod lust now. 
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^Vlioa tlie Muslim conferonco y?'as organized in 1929 the main idea was that it slioiild 
bo a conferonco of Muslims oleotod to the legislatures. Shortly, tlie provuicuil coun- 
cils lyouicl bo olooted by a veiy wide franchise. Let those Muslim logislatois who 
woulfl bo olootod iindex tho piovincial antonoiOT decide the question, IIiul those elec- 
tions been not imminent he and Sir Fazl-i»Bfassain would have faced the icsnonsi- 
bility of deciding the question. He reminded them that non-Muslims also had moio 
than, one body. 


Raja ^Qazna far AU and Mr. Azhar Ali pointed out that it would causo confusion 
M at the last election if both the League and the Confeieuco 


and trouble as happened 
put up rival candidates. 

Imam did_ not like the wording of the resolution, 
of CAaiian said that the resolution had their unanimous support is 
resolution ^ qne&tion of moiger this should be brought up, if necessary, as soparalo 

Yakub deprecated any speech which would give the impression 

filat unri fuA ^ Leaguo were hostile organisations when m fact 

luey naa the same objective. 

The resolution was declared carried unanimously, 
bnw mentioned what the iga Khan did for Bengal and 
+br7frnA^ Settlement about Benpl had been almost roachod tlirough 

oomSualisf ® 

Wished to be lieaid as he had been invited to tho mooting 
and the agenda had heon sent to him which should not have boon done if tho moot- 
boaid only. Ho appealed to the Aga Khan not to loud 
, u ™ rr ®i ^®sohttion as_ his Highness did not know how some people hail ex- 
ploited nis lligliness association with such resolutions. Ho said tho Aga Khun was 

abovVpSy polities (appaluso) and wished him to bo 

improvement Maulana Shukat Ali would suggest, 
to the Aga*Khan^^^*^^ wished the resolution to be oonliued to tliauks 

the resolution had been already passed, 

resfihn m ttus^meQtiug^‘ should not pass any such 

dalfLnd^bf ^ sub-comraittoo bo appointed to fix tho 

the conferenoe session, This was agreed to and 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION 

on Slo commenced its , sixth annual session at Delhi 

recSion freif tMy ^ atmosphere. Proceedings opened with 

in p^airman of tho Reception CommiHeo, 

Conference SV] Jlaji Abdullah Haroon, Presicleut-olect of tlui 

uoiuerenco, and expiessed the hope that under hia patronising oaro and guidauco 

towirdsTts^iSSfH^ social uplift of fiosleras would take hmg stndcH 

di™ the roepuntod the services of the Mo&Iura Confm-tmeo 

for ioslomfif ^,11 claimed it was the only platform 

aL S’hados of opinion. He gave tho greater credit to Ii II the 

Aga Khan for Jus sincere and mdefatigablo efforts in bringing Alobloms’ to^othor 
on one platform at most critical time and in unifying lie purSLo of the t S Sf 

of the Moslem scherao of ooonomic amelioration 

then proposed Haji Abdullah Haroon 

^ ol^toedttat'^tlfemmyotpm'poao mom 

cKoS* ebrted to tta (*«!r. moag 
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Presidential Iddeess 

taxes on leSnf oil f -“Abolisli all 

& tr &ghlK|X‘’tf 

support of lehgious aTd^ nation'/^l^^rtm-^ V Piogiamme as it had racoived the 
was m the gup of novmtv and «I«akmg, the whole of Xmlw 

was paitioulaily bacf The radio^^onnld Muslim communily 

latest^ methods ^fmiUittiou Ld^^^^^^ n Lanfic. ou the 

could also be used tor eSmfmofi Luft nl pioductivity. iThe r.idio 

ioarn the lesson fiom the eloiious lifA^if population. Let Muslims 

manuera of h.s oonZS/!? ‘Sblfa“J ‘g'^=o 10™“™^ «‘» “'>■'* 

RooluUon* 

persons wol^iSnrSal?^ Sn' wS,™d IkS? K,o“rba ”f OmS aS 

ISfiSp'i#?SaS' 

arfasivi/HS"— 

Oo\tnm»raadVS%oS:‘Thrh\o^^ib^^^^ 

r;ottofSTs.?“^ ‘iff^rp^oteASd 

ropte' ff PurisL t :ii 1“= “ip s?»p» 


Buoeess. 


The Khilafat Conference 

•nee told at Mahomed Ali Part, Oalontta, oniX^ 4 tt™Si,“‘ laagfi “pp'*''' 
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“The question of ludopendenoe, in my opinion, is outside the pale of practical 
jjolitics. 1 believe that Dominion Status will not only seouro all that wo wish to 
gam by independence but something more which India can never attain without the 
equal membership of that wonderfiu Commonwealth of Self-governing Nations whicli 
IS the greatest contnbntion of the British to the civilization of the world. 

“I wish to quote here the section of my Delhi speech entitled *‘Tho Political 
Ideal of Indian Miislims” . 

“We are not party to any bellicose creed of race hatred for the world is loariiing 
at great cost that narrow-visioned race workship and extieme forms of group egotism 
IS the greatest curse from, which humanity is suffering in this century. As Muslims, 
we do not, and cannot, subscribe to any of the cm rent forms of political idolatory 
which is seriously threatening to upset the foundations of Modern liberal Civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

Blit we confess that we are “Indian Muslims.” We refuse to believe that our 
being true and loyal “nationals” of an Indian “Nation-State” should be a bar to pm 
being faithful members of the ‘ Commonwealth of Islam” wliich is the mightiest 
single power for world peace, social democracy and international brotheihood m the 
world. We accept India to be our only “fatherhood.” We look to no otliei coiintiy 
as onr homeland. We have been born and bred up m India and we will hve and 
die as Indian Muslims. In the past and present we have contributed our best 
“National-Self” to the making of Indian life and culture and in the future we want 
to be a free and progressive people m Older to contubiite oiii best to the building 
of a free, self-governing and progressive India. 

We cannot accept extreme nationalism to be the final gospel of the salvation 
of humanity. We are fully conscious of the limitations of these political dogmas. 
As practical men wa want to steer our bark clear of these locks and shoals. 

The fundamental political objective of the Indian Mussulmans is a Self-go varnmg 
India m the Political Polity of which Islam must have a place as a free community 
of culture. We have no use for a system of •Imperium-in-Imporio,’ But equally 
we cannot allow the freedom and unity of India to mean in practice the political 
subjection, economic exploitation and onltural submersion of the 80 millions Indian 
Mussalmans who constitute what Sir Bijoy Ohand Mahtab aptly terms “a community 
and race within a race, a sub-nation within a sub-continent,’^ Tho political indivi- 
duality of Indian Muslims must be recognized in many schemes of national self-govern- 
ment or Swaraj. That is our pohtioal ideal. There is no earthly reason why such 
an idea should be regarded as incompatible with that of a real creative and catholic 
Indian Nationalism. 

If Indian Mussalmans are guaranteed that position we are ready to become the 
corner-stone of a free “Indian Nationality” and the frontier guards of a free “Indian 
Nation-State.” As such we look upon India to be onr fiist and last homeland. 
Islam has nothing to fear in the system of a real unity and liberty of this country. 
The freedom and welfaie of India is our only political aim. But as Indians we 
claim that we must have an equal share m that freedom and welfare, otherwise 
these terms, m day to day practical life, degenerate into mere shibboieths empty of 
any content and devoid of all moaning to the man m the street. We do not think 
this demand of an adequate share m the administration of our country is in any 
way objectionable. 

With the purest of intention and the smeerest of desire for Muslim solidarity 
in Bengal, last week, I took the initiative m holding an informal conference of 
Muslim waders at my residence. Its report has already been published in the 
press. The provisional committee is engaged m drafting a constitution for the 
proposed All-Bengal Muslim United Party. The Pederation will be the politioal 
organization of Muslims outside the Legislatuie and the United Party shall hi 
Its psrliameumry wing inside tlie legislature. Our plan is, first, to prepare tha 
dmit oonstitution and then to place it before a bigger representative group of 
all the Mimlim leaders of Bengal. The constitution which will emerge out of this 
second leader’ conference will be placed befoio All-Bongal Muslim Ooafereaoe. 

I hope all Muslims will agree with this procedure which seeks to do justice both 
to the principles of intellectual aristocracy and leprosentative demooraoy. 

The main obiect of the United Muslim Paity will be to biing together the 
Muiluns of Bengal for obtaining the greatest good from tho coming new constitution 
our desire for Provincial autonomy. The party 
wifl smve to aomeve the greatest good of the greatest number. Tlie good of tho 
peasant and labont classes will be its sole purpose of existence. 
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There uaanofc be the slightest doubt that the interest of Bengal as a whole can 
never be served and advanced unless a party is formed for the betteinient of the 
material and moral conditions of tlxe toeming millions of the Piesidonoy. The 
Muslims, and I hope, the Bopiessod Classes, as a group, will be absolutely prepaied 
to identify themselves hoait and soul with such a people’s party. To speak cleaily, 
the economic interests of the Muslims ot Bengal are identical with those of all 
backward communities. Economically they form the one and the same class of the 
Proletariat.’ No paity can claim ' to repie&eut Bengal which does not accept the 
good of this 95 p c. of her population as its supreme purpose of existence. 

The United Paity, theiclore, will not be a leallv communal paity but a party 
based on the community of economic luterosts and the identity of political opinion. 
We shall Loop oui door open to othei gioups who are ready to woik with uu 
shoulder to shoulder 

The mam line of action and policy of the party will be to follow the dictum of 
the Prophet that ‘the best ot all things is the middle course,’ It will, therefore, 
strive to hud a “via media’ oi a half-way-liouso bt'tweoii the extremes of soulless 
Communism and lolentless Capitalism. Tliiit is the way of Liberal and Social Retorrn. 
As Muslims we can ha\e no faith m an economic regime of ‘laisscx fatro’ which can 
only result in the exploitation of the weak by the strong. Our gieat social religion 
coiideraus usury and swearing, monopoly and coiuermng, loot and greed, despotism 
and the tyranny of caste, colour and race. Our couiso of practical politics within 
the coming legislatures must be guided by these high principles of Islamio Social 
Economics which are now attracting the attention of the thinking minds of Moscow 
and Washington 

“The sovereign idea and purpose which has actuated me to work for the forming 
of such a ITmted Party is my desire to give a decent burial to the politics of indi- 
vidualism. In the past Muslim Politics, at least m this Presidency, has been mainly 

f uidod by 0110 or two commanding personalities. Times have now entirely changed, 
he irresponsible bureaucracy is giving place to tho responsible cabinet system of 
demociaov. Tho masses of Boug.n, tliereroie, must be made the basis of a political 
party. The extension of tho franchise and the vast increase in the number of voters 
presents a problem of organisation which can bo solved only through the agenoy of 
a popular party enjoying the confiderico of the generality of the people. Every 
moasuie of this party must have the sanction of the people’s opinion behind it. In 
•short, the greatest good of tho greatest number and the sanction of general will 
shall bo the guiding pniioiplos of this party. It will not he the means of tlie 
personal aggrandisement of a person or clique 

The problem of reforming the Calcutta University has been hanging fire for a 
long time. The Muslims of Bengal have legitimate grounds of complaint against 
this temple of learning which has boon, in practice converted into a citadel of class 
monopoly and narrow-visioned commuuahsm. The Muslims as a class have a very- 
poor or negligible representation on its teaching and executive departments, The 
iJniveisity is praotioally ruled and admimsterod by a veiy close hteraohy of oaste 
Hindus who are naturally very jealous of their vested interests and privileges. Ho 
one can deny that thoy have made very important contribution to the cause of 
culture and education but this does not mean that all other peoples, vrho collectively 
comprise the 80 p. o. population of Bengal, can be permanently deprived from 
either the benefits of culture for a share in the administration of the University. 
Yet precisely this has been the object of the hieraohy ruling over the destiny of the 
Umversity, Our most important demand, therefore, with regard to the Calcutta 
University, is that the Muslims should have adequate representation on its Senate and 
Syndicate and tho executive and the teaching departments. Unless this is granted 
our grievances against the University will not be removed. The remedy against 
class monopoly can only be proportional repreaentatiott of ail groups. So that they 
may combine and comprise for the good of all, 

1 also agree with tho recommendations of iho Bengal Muslim Muoation 
Committee and the reoently-published Q-overament Eesolution on the Education 
Eeform in Bengal This hue and cry against these proposals^ I believe, is not 
based on any sincere desire for reform but on the conservatism of tli© class in 
power. 

The resolution of the Port Trust has shown Oovernment Eesolutlons and mofi 
have been defeated and frustrated by tho subordinate heads of the bureaucracy wfm 
are asturaliy anxious to preserve their privileges and vested interests. The Mmslims 
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have never asked for any favoui They want theii lights. The monopoly of a 
class or caste in public admmistiation in a continent like India is siiie to ‘beoomo 
the liotbed of coiruption, and class tyranny 

Human nature being wliat it is the only effective safeguard against this danger 
iR the guarantee of seeming fan repiesentation of all classes in the public adminis- 
tration. This IS a salutary check to the giowth of graft and spoils systems as well 
as sochonahsm. 

State is primai ily concerned with the economic problem and politics in 
its final analysis resolves itself to economics To cry down, therefore, the demand 
of representation in services as beggary for loaves and fishes is to show ignorance 
of the most fundamental factors of present day life The miestion of the i epresen- 
of classes m public administration is as old as tlie laws of Solon, Tho 
Modern State is fast becoming the economic leviathan charge with the performance 
of ^Manifold industrial, social and cultuial functions. With the growing socialization 
of industry and public iitihtv services and the policy of protection is more and 
more biinging the economic life and livelihood of every individual and group 
completely under the control of the State The exclusive group which controls the 
public administration of the State wields a gi’eat influence on the life of the entire 
people. The danger of^ leaving the State services in the virtual monopoly charge of 
a caste oligarchy constitutes under the conditions of modorn capitalism an economic 
problem of first class importance. 

“Arnehoration of the lot of the Pariah,” says H. 11 the Iga Khan,” is essential 
jo the building of Indian nationhood.” Every Indian community is entitled to con- 
wbnte its part to the liquidation of this thorny pioblem 

The other important matter is the question of text books. The Muslims of Bengal 
have rightly voiced then resentment and indignation against the wilful slandering of 
Miishm heroes and kings and tho propagation of anti-Islamic myths of Hinduism in 
Bengal selections and text books. This has been doing groat liaim to our 
**^dents who are taught to respect everything Hindu, howsoever grotesque or 
absurd it may be and hate everything Islamic whatever may be its sigmfioance and 
greatness. 


It IS a source of great satisfaction to me that all section of Bengali Muslims are 
new realizing the gieat danger of the cultural denationalization of our students. 
UTie anti-Tslamio policy of the Calcutta University and the lack of contact with the 
more yinie and vitalizing culture currents of the Muslims of nothern India is res- 
ponsible for this situation. “At present,” said Maulana Akram Khan, “Hinduism is 
the most overwhelming, dominating and deadening inlliienco working over the minds 
of the Bengali Muslim students ’ 

Tho remedy lies firstly, in the conquest of the Bengali language and literature 
by Muslim men of letters, and secondly, in tho cultivation and promotion of Urdu 
m Ben/ml. The Muslims of Bengal should be bilingual, in the sense that they should 
accept Bengali as their main medium of instruction and Uidu as their secondary 
olasRical language so that they may not lose all connections with their brethren in 
faith in the rest of tho country 

The protection and advancement of Urdu is the national and patriotic duty of 
mdian Muslims for this is the greatest and noblest contribution of the Muslim 
Indian history to Indian unity. It is our proud heritage from our glorious 

Wie cultural movomonts of Aligarh, Doohand, Jamia Millia Tsiamia, Delhi, Nadwa, 
Lunxiiow, SInbli Academy, Azamgarh and the Osmania University of Hydorabail, 
jjeccan, have ail made Urdu to be their vehicle of expression Tho Osmania Dniver- 
if® medium of instruction for all grades of University 

education. The Muslims^ of Bengal have unfortunately not bonefittod from the fruits 
01 tnese cultural activities although some of their monumental works have been 
wan slated from Urdu into Tuikish, Arabic and Persian in Istambnl, Cairo and 
Kapi. It is now imperative that we should do all that lies in our power to remedy 
of affair for unless we do something for the advancement of Urdu in 
“®,^“®duiS0d Bengali is bound to undermine Mamie culture in Bengal 

i®* traditional system of Islamic instruction in India. Em 
1 institution by the Calcutta University and tho (Woutta 

muslims must unite to preserve and moderalsi 
• pironmstanoes, 

‘ uteted out to MubHuib by the authorities ruling 

and tie Calcutti Port Trust in my opiuiou is « 
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msulfc to the whole ooramumty of Islam in India The cliaige that Muslims as a 
mass are moffioient and efficienoy is the monopoly viitue of a oeitam class oi oom- 
munity is the most shamoless plea for the defence of an mdefensiltlo system of 
caste monopoly Eaj m public administration. The Muslims will not take this 
ohallcnge lying down. 

“inequality,” says Hr. Amhedhar, “is the •very basis of Ilinduism and its etl los 
are such that the Depressed Classes can never' acquire their full manhood m if ” 
This resolution has been supported by the Depressed Classes Leagues in. tjind, 
Bombay, Madras, 0 P. the Punjab and U P. 

It presents a great and golden oppoitnmty foi the Islamisation of Ilaujaus 
Tlnfoitunately we have neglected this duty so fai Bui now that the Uaiijau 
leadeis and leagues themselves aie saying that the salvation of India lies m thou 
Islamisation, we must seiiously think ovei this pxoblcm and devise ways and 
means foi I ho mass convoision of these peoples to Islam 

Among the piominont Muslim leaders H. If. the Aga Khan and the late Moulana 
Muh.imrafd Ah of reveied memory have advocated the Lslammation of Hat pans 
thiough Islamic missions. 

Is it not a pity that the suggestion of oigani/iing “Missionary Hooiely on a large 
scale for the conversion of the suppresse i classes” first put forwaul at the Cooanathi 
Congress by Moulana Muhammad Ah has not been translated into action by Muslims 
as yet V 

Recently I have come across a similar suggestion in the Muslim Press. Mr 
Ahnan^ M A., one of the most jiiomising of our youngraon has formulated 
® Filty Year plan for the Islamization of Ilarijans. The sum and substance of it is 
mat a great association by the name of Muslim Mission for the emancipation of the 
Bepressod Classes of India should be organised. One lakh Muslims should become 
it members, one thousand hfe-missionenes should devote at least 20 years of 
their lives m the sorvicu of the Mission A basic fund of Rupees Ono Oroio should 
be raised and consecrated into a Waqf foundation under the name of the Muslim 
Mission BMimdation-- a financial trust composed of prominent Mubliras hkoH. H, the 

Khan The Mission should take no part in politics or sectarianism but work 
With a singleness of purpose for Islamizing the liarijans religiously, sooially and 
culturally. I wholeheaitedly support this plan and oommend it to the serious consi- 
deration of all loadurs, specially Muslim ohiols and nobles like H. H. the Am Khan, 
who has boon taking very keen interest m the uphftment of tho Depressed Classes 
from a long time past. 

Time Has now come when Muslims should realize their duty towards theii 
IJarijan brethren and do somolhing substantial for their good. They are ripe for 
mass conversion to ^ Islam but this can bo done only in a planned and organized way 
through a great mission equipped with immonse le&ources of men and money. 

This brinp us to the problem of Hiudu-Mublim relatione. Whatovor Muslims 
want to do with regard to tho Harijans they want to do it in a straightforward 
manner. Under all oiroumstanoes, Muslims aro bound by the dictates of Islamio 
Bhariat to keep the goodliest of relations with their Hindu neighbours. Keeping of 
the rules of good morals, good behaviour, and fair dealings ana tho piesoxvatioa of 
tn® rigWA of neighbourhood of the Hindus is among the great religious injunotions 
of Islam. 

I have not yet lost my hopes of oonstraoting a barmomons whole in India 
teed on a systern of diversity in unity. 1 suggested a programme of work for 
|;ni(y and National Keoonstruotion in my Delhi address. Unfortunately it has not 
been received by tho Hindus with the warmness of spirit witli which it was pre- 
sentM, However, T again present the lO points of the programme before tfia pooplo 
for their calm consideration as a separate appendix. 

all religious communities. One suoh instanoe is supplied by 
one Dr. Kurakoti, president of tho All-India SudiM Conference, hold on me 
fjecombor 3935 at Poona as an adjunct to the Mahasabha session according to the 
wtateman , dated Lst January 1936. This man, emphasising tho need of csonverting ill 
non-llmdus to Hinduisra. claimed that India was for the Hindus alone, otlser 
oommiinititw being merely ‘Ouesta’ who etould be asked to bohavo as sueh, 
i nopo tho saner .sections of the Hindus will not fall to condemn this misohlefouH 
and criminal idea. 



The Hindu Sabha Polity 

A. i. SaoataD Dharma Mahasabha Cooierence 

Due to tlie efforts of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. unanimity was becuioU 
among the learned Sanatamsts assembled at Allahabad Ardh Kumbh, from the 23 rd. to 
January 1936 m connection with the All India Sanatan Dhaima Mahasabha 
Gonfeience, from different provmces’and States, on therouestion of the uplift of the 
oepressed^classes, speoiallyuUnder|,thB present conditions in the country. 

The question was being discussed among the leained Pandits for the last sevoral 
oays and oeiinite resolutions on the subject were recorded at the sitting of the All- 
Sanatan Dhaima Mahasabha held on Satuiday night under the presidentship 
of Mahrajad/itn of Darbhanga. 

The Mahasabha declared unanimously that the so-called untouchables were the 
loijoweis of the Sauaian Dharma and, therefore, it was the duty of all Sanatamsts 
to assist them in the enjoyment of all the piivileges, to which the followeis of 
banatan Dhaima were entitled. 

recorded the opinion that the so-called untouchables had got 
of having deva-darshan by virtue of their being Kanatannsts, 
wnioji right they actually enjoyed m lespect of many prominent temples in India, 
inasmuch as they were allowed darshan there, they also talcing bath at the Tiibeni 
together with the caste-llmdus. 

The Mahasabha lecorded that wherever they were not allowed deva-darshan 
they should be allowed to have it now from the door of the deity room of the tom- 
pie, ana it requested the managers of the temples to take necessary steps to enable 
the so-callea to have deva-darshan in their tomple.s. 

t’ooorded expressing the opinion that the so-called uutouch- 
awes |homa also be allowed the use of public wells, tanks, gardens, sara'S. croma- 
lion ffAois public schools eto.^ without any let or hindrance. 

with regard to the formula to be adopted in the 
mmation of the so-called untouchables was also composed. One view was that the 
n ¥-1 Namah Shiva’ as in their view- this nmntra was 

^ j i while the other view was that only ‘Naraah Sliiva’ would 

Without ‘Om’ was composed of five syllables Tho 
compromise effected wast hat '•Shtva mantra' should be used, namely, wherever Bhnui 
considered sufficient it could bo used while thoso wlio 
m. with ‘Om’ they could use in imtiatiou the Shiva 

Z!' Mahasabha enjoined upon its working committee to arrange 

mantra of five syllables on tho occasion of the coming 
aTt Sanatamsts, from Brahmans to the so-called funtouoh- 

females)^ who were not yet initiated and who had faith m witiatiou 
1- , ceremony being performed according' to the usage 

pievalent m a particular province. b 

Abduouon ov Hindu Wombn in Bbnoai, 

iarlwi Id the evening, on Saturday, the Mahasabha recoided several other rosolu- 
tions. One of the resolutions condemned the evil of the abdnoation of Hindu jvomen 

rSt general, and the Bengal Hindus in particular, 

womm^^ ^dty of organising themselves to cheek the evil aud protect tbs 

resolution, the Mahasabha urged the necessity of the protectioa of 
cows and improving their breed. j m 

ytofetc Hardwar and related^to Har-ki'Fahri and otherAHuadu 

RsHINd kt HaRDWAB 

U. l\ Govemmentihad not vet 
i®ued any orders for the prohibition of fishing in the sacred Oaugeg at Hardwar, 
as requested by Shn Ganga-Sabhaj Msrfiwar. and the conference earnestly urfod up- 
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on GoTernmenfc to forbid fishing as in its opinion fishing amoiinterl to ‘lunsa* at tiie 
sacred pilgrimage of Hardwar. 


All-India. Mahabib Dal 

The conference decided to form an All-India Mahabu Dal for the protection of 
Hindu samaj and dharma and math and mandir^ and appointed a committao with 
Pandit Malaviya as chairman to draw up a constitution for the same 

Malbrkoxla Incident 

Another resolution was passed about the filalerlcotla incident. Pandit Malaviya, 
the president of the conference, was requested to intervene in the matter ana 
take steps to remove the grievances of the Hindus ol Malerkotla, by sending a depu- 
tation or by othei means. 


SsRiyCONS AND Eathas on Sundvys 

By anothei lesohifcion the Hindus were exhorted to hold sermons and lath as 
every Sunday m the mornmg~and if morning was not pos.siblo, m the ovonmg.— in 
order to provide facilities to the Ilarijans to hear sermons on Gita for an hour 
at least. 

The office-beavota of Sanatan Dliarma Mahasabha were also elected to-day. Pandit 
Hadhan Mohan Malaviya was elected president. Pandit Dm Dayal Sharma, vioe- 

B dent, Ooswami Oanesh Bat, general secretary and Pandits Han Dat Shastrx and 
a Kant Malaviva, secretaries, A working committee was also formed, five ro- 
presentatives being elected from each province. 


The U. P. Hindu Sabha Conference 


The session of the United Provinces Hindu Sabha Conference opened in the 
Dhararashala of Raja Hamnaraui Das at Agra on the 18th. April 1938. it was in the 
fitness of things that a tried aud respected Hindu leader like Afq/o 6’>r Bampal Bingh 
was oliosen for the chair. 

Pandit Badha Kant Malavtya proposed liis eleetion. He rugrottod the Hindu men- 
tality of indifferenoo and oondemnod the communal ‘award’ which was unfair to the 
ilinduB. It was the duty of the Hindus to protect thou rights and interests. In tins 
United Provinces the Government considered the Hindus inconvenient agitators and tliera- 
fore granted a represeatation of 30 p. o. to tbe Muslims intend of their actual percentage 
of U in the population. Ho was pained that the Oongressite Hindus entered the Legis- 
latures with the votes of the Hindus but disowned them when they reached there : 
while there were others whom Government won over to serve their own^ purposes and 
those of the Muslims. At this juncture it was specially fortunate that Raja Sir Eampal 
Singh was there to give a lead, although he had fever. It was not possible to seoure 
better guidance from any one else. 

Bat Bahadur Saba Brijmdra Btmrup in seconding the proposal said that the Hindus 
wore a dead people. Their voice reached neither the Government nor the Congress. 
This was due to the absence of unity m the Hindu ranks. It was desirable that the 
differences should be made up and true ideals placed before the community. The com- 
munal ‘award’ had strengthened the roots of imperialism. The present was a time of 
crisis for the Hindns. Raja Sir J^mpal Singh was the pride of the Hindus and he 
actually felt for them. It was for this latter reason that in spite of his old age and 
infirmity that ha had aeoeded to their request and come, 

JOr, Dharam Frakash of Bareilly itt further supporting said that along with 
Hindu interest it was necessary to protect Hinduism also. The Hindus were diming 
their own graves. The Hindu mentality was responsible for most of their ills. They 
wero 86 per cent, of the population in these provinces yet they ware low and 
humble beoause they were disunited. They had denied their natural rights to me 
depwsod otasaes and their own rlghte were denied to them. 
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President’s Observations 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh was greeted with a vociferous ovatioa, After hts written 
speech which was read out by his secretary because he could not get up, he made 
the following oral observatious 

‘Although I have not been able to serve the Hindus much it seems you have some 
new meter by which you have measnrod my heait In my mind there is no doubt 
an intense warmth, for the Hindus. Disunion has luiued us. It is due to this that 
we are under foreign subjugation. Although we have braved many cataclysms, the 
devil of disunion is surely going to lum the community. We should always avoid it. 
Oui* social conditions also are in a very bad way A great portion ot oui community 
IS depressed and separated from us. If we did not do oiii duty towards the depressed 
classes they will be sepaiated from us for ever In the political field our OovernmonI 
has been banning the Hindus and according to the Saiyayuga btandard of Pandit 
Radha Kant Malaviya it is dishonest, but lu the Kaliyuga when every one i.s selfish 
we cannot call it dishonest. It governs in its interests. To get policy changed we 
should become stiong and instead of helping it we should be prepared to oppose it 
You should send such representatives to the legislaiuies as may liave the heart and 
the will to protect Hindu lights and mterests. Pandit Jawaharlal is my great tuond. 
It may be that in some distant future his socialism may succeed but for the jinisimi 
It IS not at all a useful remedy ’ 

After the speeches of the chairman of the lecepfion committee and the president 
the Conference was adjourned. 

Second Day’s Proceedings 

The second day’s proceedings commenced with a bhajan. The first day’b atten- 
dance was rather thin, but to-day the attendance was overtlowing There was greaf 
enthusiasm and the lively interest taken by the people clearly showed tliat the Huidua 
had begun to feel the grave injustice done to them m every matter and from every 
side. There were m ail 17 resolutions passed. The proceedings terminated with sooims 
of great enthusiasm after 9 p. m. 

Hindu Sadha and Elecjions 

Great interest centred round resolution no, 6 which laid down that the Hindu 
Mahasabha should set up and support only such oandidatos for oleotion to the Irfigin- 
tatures as may pledge themselves to protect and safeguard Hindu mtorosfcs, 

Rai Bahadur Thahur Hamman Singhs moved a rider that in cases in 
which members of other parties gave a similar jdedgo to then' own parties fhev 
should not be required to give it any more to the Hindu Halih.i, The amendment 
was ruled out of order but an assurance was given by the IVesident, and Woisre 
Radha ICanta Malaviya, Raj Nath Kunzru and Bhai Piiranianand that what Thakm 
Hanuman Singh wanted was included in the resolution and that, as Wfut oloarly ok- 

g lained in the subjects committee, espeoially by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
[mdu conference was at one with Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Hingh. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya viho had been very busy trying to bring about 
a compromise among the various parties rogardmg the oleottons to the Provincial 
Sabha of the Hindu Mahasabha thanked the Piesidenfc and said ; ‘It h very kind 
of you to appraiso ray humble services highly. I do not desorvo the praise. On 
your behalf I thank the President. All his labours in thi.H hot sflason, when he doth 
not possess good health, are praise-worthy, Riion jovvola of men ahsorbod in the 
service of me Mothwland are very few amongst jus, I have known the Raja 8ah®b 
for about 20jiyears, He is a great patriot. I pray that he may yot live long and tlial 
the Hindus may derive benefit from his services. 


The compromise arrived at by the Hindus and Muslims of Agm hit givm 
great satisfaction all over the country. You have shown mmmmam and mMn 
saenfees. You deserve praise. I looagmtalafce you. The Hiudas and the 

Mwms have to live together in the oonntry. We work topthor in thowands of 
lyayg. We have the walls of our houses side by side and live togothw and yet &«» 
l^oab^when we fight there is trouble. It is the duty ol all of m hera to 
Mfef. Tlie EGadus may have tfa^r worship in the tomplfs and the Iwllpw 
prayers m the mosques. ToniW nol get suffloliat time for tht om- 
phbp##ion» for me oonferi^nee. . you worhed eathusIaittMy, ^ 
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‘Now I want to say something Ic my Hindu. Brethien. 

Some Jam brothers want to take out their Rath piooessiou and some Jaislma- 
vites put obstacles in their way. I am a Vaishnava. Vaishnavism is a fine reli- 
gion. No religion m the world sanctions any tiouble to be given to the followeis 
of any other religion {Here Panditji read a Sanskrit verse) God is one. Therefore 
create no difficulty in then Rath being taken out They may take it out and yon ma\ 
help them Budhas, Jams, Sikhs aie biothers They should help one another. 

The woid untouchable (ills me with shame I hate it. They should never be 
called by this name They aie oui brotheis The 8astras say that it is a sin to 
prevent "any one fiom having access to wells and tanks God is mereiful. He 
IS kind to all equally Tneretoie, you should give them equal rights. The idols of 
gods nan novoi be defiled by a d<uhhan, Tlioietoie, let them have datshan Consider 
them as your biothers The ‘Panohaksai Maulia” piuifies the heaii. it bums sms 
I do not want tn hoai that the Hindus aie weak. No one should say this to me, 
I am confident that the Hindu u-hgion will progiess. As science advances, non 
Hindus will also ar'copi our religion Cur religion is the purest. Those who have 
not taken any “Mantia” should do so . 

'I repeat what I have said previously. Aiiange Rathas in every village. Open. 
Pathshaias e very where. As soon as a child attains the age of five yeais put him in 
a Pathshala No such child shoull remain unadmitted in a Pathshala. _ Teach iham 
the Nagn Alphabet No chaiaoters aie more beautiful than the Nagin charaoters 
This is the opinion of foreigners Learn wrestling. Even if theie be no school 
there must be a gymnasium. I am of the opinion that if a boy cannot wrestle he 
should not he marned Consume lot of milk. Keep cows. Tne milk of a cow is 
better than that of a buffalo In we.stern coiintnes cow s milk is used. Why do 
you then use buffalo’s milk ? The use of buffalo’s milk makes one’ intelhgen^ like 
that of a buffalo Wherever there are Gaushalas they should be re-orgamsed. Where 
there is none they should be established. As m Bombay pastures should be airanged 
everywhere. Mv biotheis of the so-called depiessed classes should keep oows and 
save the proflt'of the skin I shall be very gladj when wells, temples, schools, meet- 
ings, roads and burning ghats all aie thrown open to Hanjans. , , . .. 

Bahu Bnjendm btvarup in seconding the lesolution of thanks to the chair said 
that the best proof of respect to the President would be to see the resolutions passed 
by the Conference put into practice. _ , ™ i _ 

The Conforenne piided with chceis aftei the Piesideni thanked tlie various workara 
and helpers. 

Text of Resolution* 

The following arc tho texts of the resolutions passed by the Conference on 
the 1 9th. April ; — 

I. — Dkatii Ok H. M. Ktuu Gkoboe T. 

This Provincial Hindu Conference places on record its sense of deep regret at 
the death of H, King George V, Emperor of India, and offers its respectful con- 
dolence to Jiis Majesty the Kmg-Rraperor, Queen Haiy and other members of th® 

Royal family. —Accession of H M. Kino Edward VIII 

This Provincial Hindu Conference offers its dutiful and respectful homage to 
H. M. King Edward Till on his accession, to tho Throne of England. 

HI.— Welcome to Lord Linlithoow 

This Provincial Ilindn Conference offers its respectful weloome to Ms 
Lord Linlithgow on Ins assuming the exalted oflloe of Tioeroy and earnestly hopes 
that during his regime justice will be done to the great Hindu community. 

IV.— Sympathy and Condolence 
This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its deep, 
death of Mr. Gopal ♦Kiiahna Deodhar, Kunwar Ganesh Bmgh Bbadona, Mrs. Kam^a 
Nehru and Bhanu Tishwaram of Nasik, and conveys heartfelt sympathies to the 
members of the bereaved families. 

V.— Gotbbnmw Of India Aot and Communal Award 
(a) This Provincial Hindu Oonteenoe reaffirms its opinion that the Government 
of Ma Act is a highly unsatisfactory and retrograde measure and reiterates Its 

m 
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coademnation of and opposition to the Communal Award which is deirimentai to 
the lateiests of the countiy geneially and is giossly unjust to the Hindus specially 
and makoH the giowth of responsible government m India impossible 

(6) This Provincial Hindu Conference calls upon Hindus in these piovinoes to 
carry on active agitation against the Communal Award until it is replaced by a 
national system of representation and to strive tor a better constitution by all 
legitimate means. 


YI—HiNDUS 4.ND EiiSCXIONS 

In the opinion of this Provincial Conference unsatisfactoiy though the coming 
constitution is, the interests of the Hindu community req[uire that the elections to 
the legislatures should be contested and only such candidates should be set up or 
supported by the Hindu Mahasabha as pledge themselves to protect and safeguard 
the interests of the Hindu community. 

'YII.— Eestbiciions op Hindu Ceiebraxions 
(o) This Provincial Hindu Conference expi esses its sliong piotest against the 
lestrictions imposed upon the celebiation ot Ham Lila at Allahabad and the action 
of the authorities in getting the Hindu flag removed and Hindu festivitities suspended 
on the occasion of the Ham Navami day at Allahabad and condemns the fanatical 
Muslim demands made at Etawah, Ahgaih and other centies that duiing Moharram 
Hindus should be compelled to stop all then festivities. 

(b) This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its honor at the atrocities 
perpetrated at Aonla on the occasion of the last Holi, when two childien weie buint 
to death and several persons injured and offers its heartfelt sympathy to the 
suffereis. 


VIII .—Communal Trouble ax Agra 

This Provincial Hindu Mahasabha congratulates the Muslim and Hindu residents 
of Agra on the happy settlement arrived at by them that customaiy worship and 
prayer shall be performed in temples t and mosques with mutual good- will and 
without interference from one side with the other and earnestly hopes that the 
same settlement will be adopted generally all over the country 

IX.— Equal Righis eob all Hindus' 

The Piovmoial Hindu Conference is strongly of opinion that Hindus of all classes 
and castes should be given equal access to ml public amenities and institutions such 
as schools, wells, tanks, ghats, places of watei supply, hotels, loads, parks, Dharam- 
saias and public places of worship and burning ghats and the like. 

X,— Hindi and ^Gurmukhi in Eronxier Province 

This Provincial Hindu Conference strongly condemns the action of the N. W. F, 
Piovince Government m laying an embargo on Hindi and Guimukhi, the languages 
of the Hindu and Sikh minorities of the piovmce, and requests it to withdraw the 
ban and allow equal facilities for the growth and cultivation of all local languages, 
as a leoogmsed right of linguistic minorities. 

XL — Hindus in U, P. Police 

This Provincial Hindu Conferenoe protests against the pre.sent glaring paucity of 
Hindus in the U. P, Police force and stiongly urges the Government to remove this 
grave anomaly and appoint Hindus in the force according to tho numoiical stren^h 
of their population. 

XIL— Hindu Volunteers 

This Hindu Provincial Conference considers it necessary for the Sanghathan of 
Hindus to form an organued Volunteer Crops and open its branches in different 
districts, It may be called Mahabir Dal. 

XIIL— Hindus of Bahawalpdr 

That this Provincial Hindu (’onference places on record its heartfelt sympathy 
with the sufferings which the subjects of the Bahawalpur State have undergone 
duFinf Hie last ffmx months and expresses the earnest hope that his Highness the 
Nawab Saheb will soon redress all ttteir just grievsnoes. 
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XIV— HiNorri or MiLERKOiLi 

That this Pioviaoial Hmdu Confeieiioe exipresses its heartfelt sympathy with the 
Hmdus of tile Maleihotla State in the sufferings which they have nnclergone foi 
nearly a year, ami expi esses the earnest hope that his Highness the Nawab Saheb 
will soon remove thoii jnst grievances by ordering that arii should he pcifounad in 
conformity with the ancient piactioo without inteifeienoe by Miissahnans and 
suoli other steps ho talcon as may be neoessaiy to restore confidenoo and oontentmenl 
among his Hindu subjects 

XV — OaiMiVAi, TRiniss 

Inasmuch as the so-called criminal tubes section of the depressed classes, cannot 
make any impiovenioiit m then position nor can they retain their ancestral religion, 
on account ot then being treated as ciiminai tribes, this Confeience respectfully 
urges upon the Goveinment the urgent necessity of discontmning the practice of 
liealuig them as enminal tubes 


Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference 


Presiding over tlio 7th. Bihar Provincial Hindu CJonference held at Patua on the 
29Eh. & 30lh March 1936. Kumar Ganganand Sinqh^ delivered his speech in Hindi, 
The following is a fieo English rendeimg of its important parts 

Bvei since the Hindu Sahha movement was started there has been various ciiti- 
cisms against its ohjectivo and scope of work. It has been said tliat this movement 
stands for ooraraunalism and is proindicial to nationalism and as such is against the 
interest of the oountiy How far such attacks aio warranted and justified, will he 
amply boiuo out by a poi-usal of the aims and object of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

I liave not come across any single item in the object which can he characterisecl 
as anti-national. Hindus who constitute 75 per cent of the Indian population havt: 
their own oomplioated internal problems and if their attempts at self-presorvatiou 
and defence be characterised a.s ‘anti -national’, in my opinion there could iioi 
jiossibly bo a more glaring misapplication of the expression. Then among thi 
stalwarts of the Hindu Babb a movement, you will come across a people who have 
played important parts in nation-buildmg The Hindu Sahha movement is primarilj 
concerned with the solution of international problems of the Hindu soeiety and its 
relation with politics extends only to this extent that whenever there is anj 
injustice being perpetrated upon the community or theie he any obstruction to itf 
developments, the Hindu Bablia will do its best to counteract all such evil influenoes 
If these are the instruments of encouraging 'comraunalism and are ‘anti-national 
in character T would not deem these expressions to be in any way objectionable 
anything which may be ashamed of. There is no greater shame than passivi 
submission to injustice. That there is no blacker sin than suicide, is no less tru« 
of individuals as it is of the ooramimitios. It will be clear from the proceedings o 
the various sessions of the Hmdu Mahasabha that it has not, consistetitly with iti 
aims, passed any resolution which may be against the best interests of Indiai 
nationalism. Besides, I am not for a moment prepared to concede that the natfona 
cause can be furtliored even by an inch by trampling upon the majority oommunit; 
and by mushing its natural aspirations and saorifloing: its interests What inter 
national goodwill is to universal brotherhood and wat national unity and soli 
darity is to international concord exactly the same relation exists between oommuna 
fairness and national unity. Oontentmonfc and goodwill can be broadbased on fair 
ness and it has boon the purpose and object of the Mahasabha to contribute to tha 
contentmont and goodwill. 


HiNDtrs IIS' Bieau 

With these ideals the Bihar Provinoial Hindu Sahha has been londering a 
possible service to you. You aro a majority in Bihar, but your actual position 
such as to provide no encouragement to you. 
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The total population ol the piovinoo is 3,2J,71,OOU out of whom 28,75,000 are 
Hmdus. Within this aio moluded the sohodulud oabtob who dooouut toi 44,91,C^, 
the bactwaiJ tubes 38,55,000 of whioli 2,06,000 have already ombiaced Ohnstianity 
and as fauoh aie out of yoiu iold and the balance is moluded m the Ilmdu popnla- 
Mon stated above iMiishms m IJihai numbci 41,40,000, Anglo-lndiaus 5,892, Euiopeans 
0,390 and Indian ChuBtiaas 3,20,000 Out of the total Hindu population if we take 
out, foi the time being, the ocheduled castes numbeimg 44,01,000 and baokwaid 
tubes nnmboung 35,59,000, the total numboi of llmdus left is 2,01,45,000 
This is no significant numbei But what do we actually find V Hindus 
are so hopelessly divided among themselves and the conbideiatiims of narrow 

casto and sub-castes and pei'sonal likes and chslikos cast such 

a powerful mfluenoe that the veiy conception of Hinduism m set at naught. So 
long as snoh bitterness will be dividing us one iiom another, and so long as our 
breadth of vision is not widened, the assumption that the Hindus are a majority 
m Bihar will bo a myth and it will havo to be considered as to which caste or 
sub-oasto IS numorioally uppermost Even tho Muslims have their own sectional 
division but it has been found that thev nieigo all thou difteionces when tho call 
of their religion is laiscd and this acoounlb for thou solidauly 

Theiefore so long as the monlahly of the Hindus will not chango, it is difficult 
to imagino how poisonous and poi verse the public lite of the piovinuo will continue 
to be, Histoiy beais witness to the fact that the Hmdus lost India bocau&o of 
their dibiimoii Even to-day although they have lost India, they iiavo not lost dis- 
unity I think, a solution has to bo found toi this undcsnablo inoblem Tho vauous 
castes should coiitributo io slrongthon tho idea of common llmdiiism instead ot 
acting in _a mannei which may dismlograto it. It is only meet that the leading 
represontiitives of the districts shoiikl lay thoir heads togothci' and devise some 
ways and means to evolve a formula which may give satisfaction to all rind inspire 
confidence Di&renoes there may be and will be among mdiviiinals but they should 
not be allowed to corrupt the public life. In tho absence of this. Hindus will be 
beset with mnumeiablo difficulties. 


•DirPnnssEu Classes 

The next problem before us is that of the depressed classos which has assumed 
great importance, la my opinion this mattei is not so much political as social 
and economic. With the amused consciousness of the people, the depressed classes 
are also legitimately aspiring to better and more honourable life and their 
claim to humane treatment at the hands of the caste Hmdus is natural It is 
indeed fortunate that the attention of the Hindu loaders has beau afcti acted 
towards this groat problem. Institutions besides the Hindu Mahasabha, such 
as^the Harijan Sevak Bangh, Arya Samaj and Anti-imtouohabihty League etc., are 
doing good work in this behalf. In 1923 as well as recently lu the Ardh-Kumbh 
fair at Allahabad, there was lemarkable concourse of Banatanisi leaders and the all- 
India Sanatandharma Babha under the presidentship of the Maharajadhiraj of Dar- 
bhanga decided to give the depressed classes thou legitimate civic and religious 
rights To put tho resolution in a concrete shape, Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya 
gavi the holy ‘Diksha’ (mitiation) to numerous members of the so-called depressed 
oksBes The resolutions of the Sabha nood wide publicity and effective propaganda 
throughout the country. Hindus should provide encouragomoiit to the members of 
the depleted classes by giving them more facilities m economic and industrial 
apaeres. The depressed classes .should also try to imbibe the habits of oleanliness 
tad better living. 


‘ Shuddiix ’ 

‘'Shuddhi’’ is another problem beforo the Hindus. Wo find that Muslim and Chris- 
tian^ missionaries are exploiting our social evils and increasing thoii number by constant 
additions, If this proces of slicing away of tho Hindu community continues, at no 
ajstant date tho Hindus will be imduced to a minority oven whore they are in a 
majcHty. Sanatanists have also^oome round the idea of ‘Suddhi’, The Hindu Sabha 
hag tlreOTy paid its attention to it, but financial stringency is standing in the way. 
It has also cojne to light that the Government officials have indirectly placed some im- 
nepmenti in the way of the Hindu missionary workers working among the backward 
tribes. Tbe tas naturally caused resentment in the Hindu mind. Hindus oWm the 
same degree of freedom for the propi^ation of tiheir own religion as are ntallable 
to other religions missionaries in Bihar. 
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Female Education 

WoDiea m Bihar aro eJuuatioaally moie baokwani than Ihuit Malois ui nihei jjaits 
'•f ludia This u.iturally opoiatos a*! a haadioap to the social hfo ot the province 
■Vvvakonuig has sal m but the speed of progress is slow But T am not m favour of 
the same line ot educAtion foi foniAles as is unp.utefl fo malos Thoir spheies of 
aetivitios are diffeieiit To mako a heaven of the home by then] domestic skill, 
-.wcotiiess ot disposition and other feminine qualities is xvornati’s work. But I am 
dolmitoly of opinion that ideas irnpoited from the west, aie not suited to our women- 
folk Puraiis and othei lohgious books aie lull ol noble uieals of chastity, biavery, 
erudition, self-sa iiiflce and love for leligioii, wlneh should guide and inspire them, 
and I appeal to lady-woikors to take up more earnestly the work of reform among 
the womaufolk within the Eiame-woik of the Hindu Sabh.i oiganisation. 

HiiirAnY Tbakino 

{I’m the defence ot the count ly, Hindus need thoiough military tiMimiig. To do- 
nuuid Dominion Htalus without developing this capacity to defend the country has no 
moaning. Oui thanks aie duo to the noble and imtiriug efforts of my osteumecl 
friend Tfi B H Moonjo who is going to organise a military school in India, Ho 
has received oncouragemoixt from the Commandor-in-Ohiot and the thivornor-txouoial 
I trust, that when ho comes to Bihar for funds, ho will moot with befitting i es- 
pouse, Ilitidus aio a maitial race but the maitial spirit has becumo dormant. Di. 
Muonieo has mdoed undertaken a splendid work of national reconstruction. 

Need eok OHOAMSArioN 

1 havo brietly put holoro you the present programme of tho Hindu Habha. But 
nothing will bo possible unless thoie is a wnlospread and effective organisation in 
each village. FCvary village must have a Hindu Babha, a gymnasium, a soliool and 
arrangement for keeping alive tho loligious spirit by means of religions discourses and 
holy lecitatious. Attempt should bo made to enhance tho importance of the temple as 
a religious and suuial centre and the Hindu festivals should bo observed on a 
national scale. 'What wo need is self-eonfidouco, ehaiaeter and soul-foroe. Let the 
ideals of our ioro-father inspire us and let oui Sauskaras bo our helping guide and 
let ns be tho masters oi our destiny by own action. 

PnOVINtlAL PnOBLBMK 

Very soon tlio new Buvornmont of India Act will come into force Tlio Act salislies 
no section. But it will bo operative uonetholoss. On tho other bund, tho Ooramunal 
decision about winch you havo hoard so ranch sinoo the last election tends to hope- 
lessly disiutograto the Hindu solidarity. Hindus are determined to put an end to it 
and they will not rust unless they have done so. It is rather curious that oven the 
Muslims whoso famous 14 domauos have been substantially conceded, are making 
fresh demands and do not seem to be satisfied with what this constitution gives them 
But there can bo no nou-ooperation with it. ‘Whatever the purpose every party is 
pkuaiug to captiuo tho legislature. The Hindu Babha m conformity with its ideal 
will liko to see such Hmdiis leturned to the legislatures who may have the spirit of 
tho proteotions of the Hindu interests. 

Hiudus are in an overwhelming majority and contiibute the largest quota to pro- 
vmoial revenues. But with reference to this population the representation of Muslims 
Is by far excessive in almost all the departments. Since the province was created if 
one ministor is a Hindu, another is a muslim ; if there are 2 Hindu High Court 
pd^es there aio 2 Muslim judges as well, leave aside others. The portfolio of edu- 
cation has always been in the hands of a Minister. No Hindu has yet been the Vioe- 
Chancollor of tho Patna University. Is there no Hindu worthy ot if ? SimiBar 
binge pi avail in smaller spheres. Hindu youths go from pillar to post simply be- 
oauRo they am not non-Hindus, To be a Muslim is an easy passport to pubjio ser- 
vioas, I am told t hat people in authority are reported to nave suggested that Hin- 
dus should loaru Urdu script and vice versa. That is to say, it should be made 
obligatory for 2 croros of Hindus to learn the script of 44 lacs and that loo at the 
expoase of the majority community. In looal bodies provision for the teaching of 
Urdu is raado even if there be a handful of Muslim pupils, If these things are 
talked of, ono is accused of being ‘auti-nationa!’. If similar demands are put forward 
by the Ilitidus m provtaoes with Muslim majority they are characterised as unjust, 
what is unjust for the one is just for the other. The result is that even with a po- 
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pulatiou of 75 pel oent, Hindus liave to live like a mmoiifcy and if some one makes a 
guevanoe of it, he is taken to be quarielsome and anti-national. 

But the Hindu awakening is evident Hindus cannot toleiate tlioii mteiosts being 
saciifiued by then* own people or otbois and are bound to laiso their voice of pio- 
tost. They' can never toleiate then ovim destruction They want their logitiraate 
rights accoidmg to thoir populatiou. They want pioteotion of their culture, pioperty, 
ait and liteiatme But the Hindus who want justice for themselves are piepaied to 
do justice to otheis As I have said before, Hindus want goodwill but now they have 
come to realize that this is not possible without the organisation of the Hindus 
To-day we have assembled here to think of that organisation. May God bless our 
efforts with success, 


Second Day — 30th, March-Resolutions 

Resohitions dopionug the growing tendency of a section of Hindu Oongressmeu 
who are getting indifferent to the interests of the majority community under tlic 
influence of misguided ideas of nationalism, condemning the suicidal policy adopted 
by that section, and emphasising that true nationalism cannot be piomoted by ignoring 
the interests of tiie majority community and submitting to the demands of the 
miiioiity community for the purpose of flatteimg it, wexe passed at the second day ’s 
sitting of the Gonfoieiioe 

Another resolution adopted condemned the Communal Awaid most stiongly as it 
struck at the very root of nationalism and was calculated to do utmost in|uiy to ITuidu 
interests. 

The Confm’enoe fuithoi adopted that inasmuch as the policy adojitod by the Con- 
gress towards the Communal Award is opposed to the principle of justice and 
nationalism,? it is hoped that Congress would oven now give up its attitade of neu- 
trality m relation to it and devise some practical and effective national solution foi it 

The Conference also passed lesolutions on the death of King Geoige and Mrs 
Karaala ITohru* 


The Liberal Party Polity 

The Madras Liberal League 

Under the auspices of the Madras Liberal League, a pubho meeting was hold, on 
the Sth, January 1936, at the Rauado Hall, Madras with 8tr 8, P. Sivammmi Aiya,r 
in the chair, when the Rt. Hon. V, 8. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. T R. Venkatararaa 
j Sastri and Mr Yakub Hassan spoke on “JSfagpur and After”. There ww a large 
gathering. 

The Chairman, 8ir Sivamami Aiyar said that various accounts liad appeared in the 
Press regaiding the happenings at the session of Hie Liberal Fedeiation hold at Nagpui. 
It had been stated that the motto of the Liberal Party had been changed by the 
President of the Liberal Federation. Their old watchword was “Oo-oporatfon where 
possible, and opposition where necessary.” This, it had been stated, had been isversed 
and the one recommended by his friend, Mr, Venkatararaa Sastri, tho President of the 
Libered Federation, was substituted . “Opposition where possible and oo-operatiou 
where neoassary.” He doubted very much whether Mr, Veukatarama Sastri would 
have deliberately proposed such a change. Whoa he read the presidential address 
and s^w that passage he rubbed his eyes and wondered what his friend would have 
me^i by that. He was not surprised that this passage in the speech had beeu mis- 

g derTOd, There was, unfortenately, aoertam amount of unintentional ambiguity. 

s frmd. could have given the opinions of different sohools of poUtioians within 
Myteted oosHpttas. He omitted to do no. Their oritios rejoiced at the change m the 
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watchword of their party It had been said in one of the leading newspaper that tn 
view of this change in the watchwaid of their party, the differences bet ween the 
Liberal school of thought and the Cong less school of thought might disappear. 
He was not, on that occasion, going to emphasise the diffeiencos. But ho meioly 
wished to point out the unfoitunate way in which the passage had been printed 
m the addiess resulting m currency b eing given to the interpretation ha had 
rftferied to He did not think that was the intention of Mi Venkataiaraa iSastii. 

Another mattei he desired to refer to was the repoi t m the newspapers of a 
‘breeze’ in the Liberal fodeiation between Su I’owasji Jeliangir and C Y 
Chmtamani. He believed the Pi ess and evaggeiated the ‘breeze’ Thoie was nothing 
like a passage-at-arms between the two Sii Cowasji, he was told, was disposed 
to lay the responsibility for the unsatisfaotoi y character of the Reforms upon then 
own shoulders. Mr Chintamani seemed to have uiged that the responsibility was 
not solely theirs He did not think that Mr, Uhintaraain evei intended to assint 
that the disunion m then lanks had nothing to do with the iinbatistactoiy charaotoi 
of the Refoims, Theie was some amount of truth in what Sir Oowasji Jehangii 
stated, that to a very con&ideiable extent, the absence of a imiteil front on the 
part of Indians was lesponsible for the natuie of the Reforms Act, It was also 
true that that responsibility could not rest entiiely upon the shouhlers of IndiauH 
The Imperial Parliament, it could not be contended, had no sliaie of responsibility 
whatever for the defects in the scheme There were matters upon whioli po.ssibly 
moie light might be tin own by the Madias delegates who had returned fiora the 
Fedeiation. For this pait, he was not so much concerned with what happened ni 
the past. The subject for to-day’s meeting had been put down as ‘Nagpur and After’, 
He was moie interested m the ‘after’ than in ‘Nagpur’. The fpiestion was what 
to happen after the introduction of the Reforms. 

"W^ile the Eefoiras had to be properly woikod, could they be worked in such a 
manner as to be advantageous to the country ? The question, whether theie should 
be council-entry or not and whether the Reforms should be worked or not, was 
fully examined by Mr. Tonkatarama Sastri m hjs address to the Liberal Federation 
and it was also fully discussed at the Fedeiation mooting. He had no doubt that 
the iGSolution whioli the Liberal Federation passed, would commend itself to all 
persons, belonging, at any rale, to the Liberal school of thought. Whether the 
resolution would commend itself to others or not, was a matter about which they 
need not trouble themselves On the merits, he thought, the rp.solution ought fo 
commend itself to every school of politicians. On this question, the Liberals could 
claim to be able to take a detached view The Liberals were not office-seekers. At the 
same time, he desired to say that if, owing to any unforeseen causes or contingenoiOH , 
which were altogether of a most remote nature, any Liberal was asked to work the 
Refoims, he would not shuk the responsibih^. The Liberal Party had no wish to 
seek office nor did it desire to get into office. Any Oiunion that they expressed 
was thoroughly of a disinterested character. He would also say that they had 
not the ghost of. a chance m the next elections (laughter). Their party had immensely 
dwindled in strength, But let them not forget that the liberal Party had a very 
distinguished record in India, They had not lo.st faith in Liberal principles. They 
had reaffirmed that faith and they flattered themselves in tlie beliei that they 
would rather be in the right with two or three rather than be in the wrong witfi 
the many. 

The question of gi'eat importance at the present moment was what the poUticiang 
of other schools of thought would do when the Reforms would oorao into force. They 
were anxious that the exponents of other schools of political thought should seek to 
enter the councils and they wished all success to those who wished to serve the 
countiy as a whole aud not the interests of any particular class or oommnaity. 
What they desired most earnestly was, that whichever party came Into power 
through the elections to work the Reforms, that party should have the single desire 
to extract the maximum possible benefit out of the Reforms, limited tliougli tlie scope 
of the same might be, whenever opportunities were thrown open to them. II© cfid 
not conceal from himself the faot that a great measure of responsibility was laid 
upon the Governors of the provinces in working the Reforms. 

He could not Imagine that there would be no opportunities, notwithstanding the 
Safe^iards and Reservations, for the representatives of the people to take advantage 
of in the interests of the country. Even under the Montagu-Ohelmsford Act, he 
bad felt oftoa that there were opportunities wWoh were not seized. Iluring Budget 
discussions in the Assembly he had found that almost alt the time allowed wm 
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wasted ui raising futile constitutional issues, which could lead to no tangible results. 
He desired to emphasise the pomt that then lepr esentatives should take advantage 
of every possible opportunity that otfeied itself for doing useful work for the 
benefit of the peojilo. He had read a statement in the papers, made a few days ago 
by a clistmguislied gentleman from the Punjab, on tlie financial difficulties under the 
Reforms These financial limitations, he was afiaid, were likely to prove the gieal 
rock on which the Refoims might split He did not wish to stand any longei 
between thorn and the Rt Hon. V. S. Siinivasa Sastri, and he would now ask Mr. 
Sastii to address them 


Rt. floN. Sastei 

The resolutions passed at the Nagpur Session of the Liboial Federation, the Rt 
Hon’ble Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri said, referred mainly to the need for the progressive 
political parties xn the nountiy, coming together in order first to keep the anti- 
national foices in check and secondly to derive whatever good was possible out of 
the new constitution The generally worded appeal was applicable to the Indian 
National Congiess also. “What we mean then by that resolution, stupped of generality 
is” Ml. Sastri continued, “tliat the Indian National Congress, being the organisation 
most prominent in the field of politics, influential and most powerful, it is its duty 
to gather together all forces in the country that they make for the further develop- 
ment of the constitution along healthy and proper lines” Expressing his own view, 
the speaker said “it would redound, in the end, to the good of the country m 
the present circumstances if the results of the forthcoming elections themselves 
were predominantly in favour of the Indian National Congress” (Cheers) ‘At the 
present moment” ho continued, “owing to histone circumstances some of the power- 
ful political parties m the land have taken to working on communal and sectarian 
lines. They are no good for our great purpose m the future. Prom them we may 
not expect anything but the prosecution of plans and schemes which may bring them 
and their particular sections some advantage at the expense of the general good of 
India. We have got to fight these people.” 

In the Central Government of the future, Mr Sastri said, there was going to bo 
a hitter and acrimonious fight between the various interests. His own personal feai 
was that on many an occasion, national interests were bound to go to the wall ^ II 
might bo different, and he believed from the bottom of his heart it would bo diffe- 
rent in the provinces. In the nrovinoes it would be possible to keep those forces 
m severe check and do a good thing or two to further their national senemo. 

“It is therefore our duty” the speaker continued, “to find out whose success at 
the elections we have to wish for. Shall we wish for the success of the Justice 
Party (laughter), to take the example of Madras ? Although we may ardently wish 
it, shall W0 expect the success of the Liberal Party ? (Renewed laughter), The 
instance of Madras is a fair guide to the state of affairh all over the country. It 
is tho Congress that has estabuslied itself m the position of primacy amongst the 
forces that make for the welfare of the future” (Cheers). Supposing the Congress 
was wobbling and forgot its own higher duty and lo.st either absolutely or relatively 
at the forthcoming elections, Mr. Rastri asked, what would happen ? The pressure 
mainly constitutional and occasionally uu-constitutional, which was now being 
exerted upon tho authorities m England m order that they might be awake and 
vigilant to further India’s inteiests, that force, that pressure, would disappear 
largely. They could not expect that to he exercised by any other party in the 
country. The parties that were to some extent powerful, were likely to exercise 
their influence for iheir own purposes. In that respect it was the success of the 
Indian National Congress in the coming election.s in the provinces which all patriotic- 
minded people ought to pay for. (Heai-, hoar ) 

In the Central Government, Mr. Sastri, proceeding, saidj the Congress however 
trfumphant it mignt be, might not get power, whereas in the provinces it was 
possiWe, and in some provinces highly probable, that it would win a position of 
power. But even so the forces of reaction were there. For there wore tromendous 
powers of interference and arbitary action vested in the Governors. These 
forces of reaction would fstill be powerful And it would be an act of wisdom on the 
psois of the Indian INational Congress tp summon to their aid every assistance that 
w6S'&Yf!l.ab]9, A few days ago an artiolein a magassine contended that the Oongress was 
not A mew pafty fcht that, it r^resented what was progressive in the entire nation. 
The speaker dfi not want to examine that ppoppsition. He mentioned it beoause one 
thing wah 'el#®,, n^ely, ' that 'even if Jthe gongress was not representetive of the 
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nation to-day, it ought to becomo repieseiitative of the progx’essive part of the nation 
immediately. “And for that purpose”. Mi. Sastri said, “the high command in Con- 
gress circles should beai in mmd that outside then own swoin ranks there may 
here and there, some poisons, some institutions of value m their battle against arbi- 
trary powei. It will not do for them to say to themselves, ‘"Woll’ we aie strong 
enough. "We do not caie for otheis Theie may be similaily-minded, well-intentinaed 
useful folk. Let them become Oongiessmen in name as well as in spuit If they 
choose to stand outside, wo will fight them too if necessary’ An attitude of that 
kind seems to me, to be wioug, disadvantageous to the country and, in a oortaiii 
sense, a betiayal of the high position which Piovidence has called 'upon this oiganisa- 
tion to occupy Having become so poweiful, it should not neglect oppoitumties to be- 
come still moie powerful To fight the forces of leaction and Biitish prejudice, eveiy 
single element of powoi that they can bung under then baniiei, it is tlioir duty as 
well as then piivilcge io gathoi And that is the leal meaning of the appeal we 
have made to tim piogtessive paitios m the countiy to put thenisolvos togeHioi upon 
one platform in ouler to eairy on what is likely to be, in the coming yeais, a war noi 
merely of brains, but a war of hearts, a war which will on the one side, be chaiae- 
tensed by bittoiness, sollishness and greed and on the otliei side bo mspiiod by all 
that thoiG IS in the hind to which we can apply tho name of patriuhsui, national 
spirit and sleepless vigilance on boUalt of tho futiue generations of India” (Cheers). 

“Smoo wo made this appeal, the Press in this country,” the speaker said, ‘‘has 
naturally been e.vorci.sed over it A ceitam section has been somewhat critical, caustic 
and severe, as it usually is where we, poor Liberals, are concerned, I am not both- 
ered about this iinohaiitable criticism To-day, 1 would rathei dwell on the well-meant 
and thoroughly friendly advice that has been given to us by more than one true repre- 
sentative of public opinion That was, to the effect, that since the Liberals seem to 
have gone so far m their wish to co-operate with other progressive parties, why not 
they ]om the Indian National Congiess V In doing so, we are told they would be 
only lostoring themselves to the place they once occupied as soldiers in tiie cause of 
India’s freedom Itightly or wrongly for a time the Liberals wont and lauged them- 
.solves under a diffoient flag. The time is now come, so we are told, for us to go 
back to the Indian National Congiess I appreciate and highly value the genuineness 
of this appeal that is made to us. We are not now to tho Congress. Borne of us 
have been in it longer ihan outside it. To aisk us, therefore, to come baok to tha 
fold is not to give us any unwelcome advice. Wo should very much like to do so.” 

They found, Mr, Sastri contmuod, some dilflculty in respoiismg to tho appeal readily, 
Eirsst of all, thoro was tho question of civil disobedienoo. Some of tnem believed 
that, taking tho circumstances into account, civil disobedience was a mistake. What 
was necessary in that particular respect in inviting them back to the fold, was not a 
temporary suspension of tlio movomont with tho proclamation that it was always there 
to be taken up as soon as there was provocation, but an abandonment of the cam- 
paign. It was quite open to thorn to convince the speaker that what was for tactical 
purposes called ^‘suspension” was for all int eats and purposes, “abandonment ” 

The spoakor, proceoding, said that he was obliged to remember in that connec- 
tion that the woids “Puma Swarajya or complete independence” had been chosen in 
order that they might satisfy two different sots of people. One set wished to inter- 
pret the goal, after tho Mahatma, as the substance of independence although it might 
still be upon terms of complete equality with the members of tho British Gomwon- 
weaith. Another sat wished to interpret it as complete severance of all connection with 
the common-wealth or Empire. “Liberals have, from tho beginning and Congress people 
have at the beginning,” Mr, Sastri said, “sworn to tho doctrine that the political salvation 
of India must bo found within the ambit of the British Commonwealth on a footing 
of equality and solf-respeot. To ask us now io adopt words which may also carry a 
different interpretation and are often construed in the contrary and blazoned forth as 
to carry a diffoient interpretation is to asking us to perform a piece of somersault 
which is somewhat difiSionIt, espeoially for elderly people (laughter). Even here, 
it may bo possible to porsuade me ana others who are anxious to be peisuaded that 
what IS good enough for tho Mahatma is good enough for us”. 

The speaker then examined the question of the habitual wearing of Khadi, Much 
as he appreomted and admired the spirit of Khadi, while he greatly valued those 
vwo, really believing in it, put themselves to hardships and expense in order to bo 
“Khadantes always, ha would like to ask why everybody should be compelled to 
belief© In it. After all, there must be a certain measure of indifldual freedom. 
41 
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Evea on ecoQomm propositions a person should be allowed to Iiaye his own specific 

progressive viewsTpSs 

In ? T every ono, dragoon every one, into this very sneoiflc 

Lhadih r view . It did not soem to be justified by anything that was hainienfna- in 
fn unless there was something in it which was 

^ tnumfihaat scientiho certitude which only a mad man could dis- 
behevp. Everyone was sliut out of tho Congress who was unable to ueisuad^^ 
eSoST ^ Khaddar view was the only possible view in the realm of 

n another doctrine of eq^ually dubious import, one that involved mamnl 

that there was a view of life which proclaimed to huma- 
nity that manual labour was dignified, that every human being was bound to render 
some saiwioe with his hands before he was entitled to eat his daily broad The 
speaker would ask whether that was so universally accepted ? "Was it in the nature 
of a commandment 1 ke ‘Thou shall not steal’ V Was it in the natme of thosrmSh ? 
(M m their journey in the universe ? The spelker 

manual service.^ Nevertheless, he did not think that he could be 
^ burden to society. lie considered deliberately that he w'as also 
hApf^+Pn+ working with his mind. There was a school of thought wliioh 
held that mental work might be accepted as a substitute for manual labour While 
patriotic people to hold diffoient views on that particular doctriuo 
he would ask again, was It right to so organise the biggest polit cal oiganiSH^ 
to exclude from it tLse who weili^ot of a parSxlS bS 
Greatly honoured as those people who held such extreme views wore, and revered as 
Jt was not right, even out of deference to thatr 
IS patriots and workers all over the country tests of that 

might involve violation of their own conscience. Mr. Sastri 
if people were willing to pay due deference to other people's suscen- 
V*- ® political organisations of the country, they^ would not! fmd 
such drastic conditions imposed upon candidates for admission thereto The 
Congress was a political organisation meant to achieve a political end in the political 
sphere by fighting against political obstacles, and it seemed to the speaker Sa tho 
nXt oWisation should be %Ef in^ 

whix® humanity or duties of human beings! 

which, however exalted they might be, however conclusive they might be froni a 
certain point of view, were not stin on the level of tho accepted truths 
^ Hq liad_ indicated, Mr . Sastri continued, one or two dimoulties from his point of 
^iQw in joining the Congress and he would venture to say that he felt it a diLbilitv 
which, 1.0 had not ,d6so.-7cd at all b,T auythine ho haS said oi- So, hat ho coal 
uoliomtho orgamsatjon. rhey wanted to imposo Kliaddar or mannaUaboar “pZ 
people who with equal justification m thoir own oyes might feel that those were not 
requuments that cumo dowii totliem from Heaven, or that could 3 the teS 
of science. That was why the President of the Liberal ^deration, in his speech pofnL 
^ difliculties in tho way of their complete Seatiftoation 

with that political Bchoo! of thought, but that it was still thoir duty to find out wa!s 
t^ome together on one, platform and work for tho country while maintaining Sr 

influential as to think he would be able 
to persu^a the Oongreas to relax any rules in order to admit him. (Laughter) ‘H 
oidy ask he said, tliat wo should bo permitted, wherever possible,^ to join forces 
harahly narrow it has become in certain respeSI 
permitted to work whorovor possible along with it for those 
higher political purposes we have in view.” 

‘When we seek to enter the Councils and when wo have entered them”, Mr 
^ can think of a dozen ways in wJiioh it is possible 
Jdr the Indian National Congress, although they may not romovo those barriers, to 

as T said, before, that no 

element which may be useful m this severe battle against reaction may be lost 
4 Eederatiott gathering. That is not 

too great a domand even from a small and non- vocal party. This* is tho point 1 
Congress has now come amongst tho^foroes 
occupy such a position that it has a burden oast upL it to 
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powerful tliai aiu.iL iioid oul, tlio haml of followahip to those win) are not powoi-ful 
It is the duty of the high Command in the Congross organisation to think of ways 
in which they could guarantee the success of India’s cause in the futuru—tluit 3S, 
by arraying against coramunalism, sectarianism and self-aggrandisement all progro- 
issive forces in the country. Single-handed their success may bo doubtful, but if 
they gather all the strength they possibly can, success may bo made not only 
possible, but highly probable”. (Cheers.) 

Mr. T. R. Ven/catarama Sastri said that he had been misunderstood as alrtsady 
pointed out by the Chairmau. Ho hardly expected that anybody would rnisnudor- 
stand the position. In the portion of his address adverted to, ho was referring to 
the opinions of varions schools of thought and ho was merely stating the view that, 
according to the opinion of some of these schools of politicians, the old motto of 
the party ought to bo reversed as staled therein. It would have been better if ho 
had stated that it was the view of some peoplu and not the opinion of tho Liborals. 
That did not mean that there was no difference as suggested in tho newspapers, 
between the Liberal P.irty and the Congress. Eor one thing, tlioro was no invitation 
to them from the High Command of tho Congress to join that organisation. But 
they could co-oporato and work together in re.spect of ’ those matters whore there 
was no difference of opinion betwoou the Congressmen and tho Ijiborals. This he 
had made it clear in his address. The President of tho Congres.s had also stated like 
ihat.^ The Oougross had not yet decidod the quc.stion whether it should contest tho 
election and accept offices. Tho Liborals could oo-operate with the Congress in the 
election campaign. Thoro was no difficulty in the two parties working together in 
respect of those matters on which there was agreement, each preserving its own 
individuality. 

Mr. Yafeub Haaan said that the meeting had been organised to spread the 
message of tho Liberal Party. Though ho diil not belong to that party, he had 
boon invited to say a few words. Ho was vei’y glad at being given an opportunity 
to address tho gathering. The Congress, after tho advent of Mahatmaji, had made 
tlie poople of India politically awake. If India to-day oould say that she knew 
what she wanted that was due to tho load given by Mahatmaji. It was Gandhiji 
who made the Congress tho people’s party. Tho power and inlluenoe of Congress 
organisation were derived from the poople. History had taught them that tremen- 
dous political forces must be properly controlled, and not only genorated. Otherwise 
fho country, where such a force was generated, t would suffer. The Indian National 
Congress had created a tromandoiis political force and so long the MahatraaJI lived 
and so long as non-violonoo was tho croed of the Omigross, tho political farce would 
be well controllud- Bat Mahatmiji was only a mortal. Those people, who had the 
benefit of liberal education and who waiittid earnestly that tho political force generated 
by the Congress should bo controlled and directed properly, should Join the Con- 
gress and take part in its work. If anything untoward happened to the people on 
account of the political forces not being controlled properly, the blame will certainly 
lie with those who had a liberal oducation but who did not control the forces in the 
best interests of the country. 

_ It was stated by tlio Rt, Hon. Sastri. tho speaker prooeoded. that what ikept tho 
Liberals away from tho Gongumss was the tho question of Civil Bisobedienoe. Now 
everybody know that Civil Bisobodionoe had been suspended. Mr, Sastri urged that 
tho Congress should resolve to abandon it. What they had to considar in this 
connection was this j The Congress was thoroughly a democratic institution and tho 
rule of the majority was the princijdo by whioh( it was guided. The minority, 
though It might not mve& with the majority, should not go away from the domo- 
oratic body. Let the Liberals rejoin the Congress and if they found Civil Bisobe- 
dience being revived, much against the interests of tho country, they could thou 
come away. Mr, Sastri had also referred to the question of Boraiaion Status and 
mdependonoe. When Mahatmaji was satisfied that independanoe meant also that 
India could remain withiu the Commonwealth of British nations, Mr. Sastri also 
could be satisfied. The spaakor did not see any difficulty in respect of this matter 
at all Khaddar and manual labour, in his opinion, were minor matters. Tho rules 
were thoro in tho intorosts of tho disoiphne of a big political party. Ate all 
pohtios was politics and not religion, whore one should not act against his convlotiou. 
He was of the opinion that comraunalism must bo fought and even tho new consti- 
tution should bo made an instrument for winning liberty by working it properly. 
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SriJh4fsS“bk.r Suldtea*" “ ‘*>0 Ht. Hon. V, S. 

how they were quite wulhS to co-onBm/p wlJh 
made years ago and they had ropeated thafc^ nuJi m 
wilhng to co-operate with the Congrclss -and^ l!? 

poetical party-which would seek the Woffaro of the any other 

exjiross any anxiety to be w^odded to anothm- °novr,r™ w they did not wish to 

their self-respect and a chance nf Party, if the step involved saorifioo of 

hehalf of himself and his other ^Liberal onllpa!)-n!,Q Principle. Ho would state on 
at the success of the Concress and wnnti ®®Y®^8oes that they would heartily rejoice 
only hope that the ConS Pa^ T£ advent into power. He would 

a position of power and^ influence^ woukf L cmVwrT^ ooimcils occupying 

a due sense of its responsibilitv to tho infovoefo'^^f wisdom and would act with 
do what was feasiblf nSSr ^tl e circni ? ? °4^^® 

onei-gy upon impractioabirthings. The “S to^fc ®^®^ 

wisdom and courace would ho° wh.-n n^®^^ • ^ i peison s character, strength, 
the Congress would eleS successfid f mm 

from the ordeal of adlSty ^^® prosperity, as it had been 


The U« P . Liberal Confereince 

Towt" eT 4SSd I'ihe ApS'Tsae before ^ 4 the 

assemblage, moluding Baja Sir Lmpa &hfgh ^ mT C T 

Hirdayanath Kunzru and Dr .R P Paraniniro » V j .^uuUimaai, Pandit 

Presidential Address 

Mai Madur Thakur Banuman Singh, delivorinc his '-nm^urn^Koi 
ress, entered into a strong criticism of tho Governit of ^Ind ia ict Sos? fTaSi 
that from the time when tho Simon Commission X appoint ^ 

Indians missed no opportunity to make comments on ifo cim^ir,. n Jlni . nrT’ 
problem and draw the aiteution of those in whose hands tho /wLi n n 

was dm'ogarted by o»r m, -.store who wLl sSSom aZthbtoZSVvi^Sl' 1?!*“" 
ever It jras a rjucstion of snbstraitiot. from tlio ijowor whM. t iov hi li ™ wmS' 


about which a^^CaWnet Minfstor in S§and Sir^S^mohiTorv ^of g4 ^ 

tms overjr safeguarcl that the wit of S ooSl aovommont oon- 

8l>v?“r7‘fow^“‘’h?reLrt8V Ooyornor-Gmeral and 

E^r«s-£riaa«KHS5 
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ludiieot eleohoiis to Podoral Legislatuies ami defence pokey came in fux ati ong 
ciiticjsm, the fietitious nature of Provincial Autonomy was empharsised, and the kigk 
cosi of tiio Hervices and Heooud Chambers m Provinces weie coudomnotl 

Taking lip the Communal Awaid, he said that the Communal A. waul, if not modi- 
had, would continue to be a btumblmg block lu the way of the hoalthv giowtli ol 
Indian Nationalism In oftect, it had divided the Indian pcofilo into as many boetious 
as pbsible, and joint action on a non-coimmuial basis had been londoicil oxliemly 
difficult. Hindus did not want any oomraumty to bo domed its just duo, bid they could 
not acqmobuo in auti-ualional devices Indians of national outlook bliould oonlmuo 
to oxert thembclves to ihoir utmost to got the Awaid amended m a way not to alfeot 
advoisely tho healthy giowth of Nationalism 

lie blamed tho Govoinmont foi noglcoting imal dovolopmcnt and said: “novein- 
ment stands discrechlod for inaction and apathy in tho disohaigo of this impoiativo 
duty” IIo atijiealod to non-offioial agouoies to take up an lutonsive oducativo piO' 
pngauda among tlio villagers 

Taking up tho question of louonstrnotiou of Iho Hindu sooiotv, ho doploiod the 
fiiusqnuous londonoios ni Hindu society auvl suggested unity and oo-opeiatiou as the 
only rcmodios to usslure tho Hindu society (o tho position fiom which it had fallun. 
Gn the problem of leolamaiiou of Ilarijans, ho bohovod that tho future of -Hailiau. 
was vniy hopeful but projudicos die haid and tno work of icfoimation take's timi' 
He agtoed with Malaviyap that Ilaiijans should bo given “Diksha” and they being 
Hindus, their rights should bo ooncudod. 

Concluding, he cntioisod tho Govorumonrs loprossive policy and said lliat mass 
consciousness to tho disadvantage of ahou rule cannot be stifled thiough reprofesion. 
Ho hoped that British statesmanship will rise equal to tho occasion, and do tho pro- 
per thing to remedy the situation He appealed to the religious communilios and 
jiohtical parties to oo*opeiato and servo tho cause of the nation, as fiwaraj would 
bring to oveiy cilixeu much more bonofit than this or that concossion. 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 12th. April 1936 

The Conforonoo assembled again to-day and pa.ssed a number of imporUiit 
los'olulions, aftei expressing its deep sense of sot row at tho death of tho 
late King George V, Sir Dmshaw Wacha, Mi. 0, IC. Dovadiiar, Rao Bahadur R, H. 
Kale, Dowan Bahadur IT. M. ICelkar, Mrs. Kamala Nehru and Mr H, N. Malhok. Tho 
Oonforoiioo also paid homage to Jfing Edward VIll 

Tho iGvival of tho auction, system of disposal of excise Uoeuoos and its oxtontiou 
to opium drug shops was “strongly” condomnod, tho Government being askod to aban- 
don it and restore tho loforms introduced on tho recommendations of the Excise 
Committee m 1921 

Another resolution iiiged the establishment of a Land Mortgage Bank and the xa- 
Old development and extension of the co-operative movement to provide adequate 
nnanco at cheap rate of interest. 

While expressing satisfaction at the Governmont’s praotioal interest in rural do- 
volopment, the Goiiferonce opined that tho work could be economically and offluiontly 
cartiod on by tho Co-operative Department and hoped that tho official agency 
would not bo used in the coming elections in the interest of eandidates of any parti- 
cular party. 

The Cnuforoiico leaffirraed its strong condoranation and opposition to now consti- 
tution as ombodiod m tho Oovornment of India Act of 1986, which, it was pointed 
out, was still more objectionable than the Bill originally mtioduood and on the whole 
was v\ orse than the present constitution It emphatioalij asserted that no constitu- 
tion could satisfy Indian opinion which did not approximate as nearly as may be tho 
Dommion con.stitutioDs and immediately concede to the people full rights of national 
solf-government, with an irreducible minimum of reservations, for a short period 
fixed by statute and which did not make for national solidarity. 

The resolution was moved by Bao Eaja Sham Behar^ Mkra^ a retired District 
Magistrate, who said that the Act was so bad that India would not at all be sorry If 
the Act was wiilidrawn oven at this stage. 

Mr Bodhrnj Bahney^ seconding, said that the Communal Award was a pernioioug 
offspring of tho new constitution, tho solo object of which was to punish Illndus. 

Other rosolutiouB adopted by the Conference related to tho unemployment Com- 
mittee s report, Ovorsoas Indians question, Swadeshi and Dntouchability. 
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THE LIBERAL POLllT 


I lyZABAD*— 

, , Coming Refoums 

uteiT JSaSS;, TlxLVi -f*? 

fhe elections coming oil oarlv noYf- vw-ii' ao^n^i P^Wm-spinfeed porsous to take part in 
boycott, was an impossibility in thVprL^ <iomoustratoa that oloctive 

frortr^aotn^ roaotionarios and 
for either chamber o^f tho '^r® Conference 

» of tile electorate on the DrofframmA^n/ t^'gislaturo to 

eai I, y revision of tho constitution, (2) utilicjaHnn active effort to secure 

for the good of the people; it was capable 

areas, (4) measures to deal with Lntfl nmhmm developmont of rural and urban 
imnm® without infangiLieat Jf legislation 

improvement of the condition of the working cIaLoc*^ rights of landlords, (6) 
[h! education, (8) JSlaf S TTn?L®Pt“nl®“ facilities for the 

nbeJnft.aM ^®P'’«ssed Classes aid %) imfartiStf amelioration of 

Liberal candidates were authorised to make cimSn Pot ‘‘*1 communal matters, 
policy might bo. similar to that of the^iberal jSrty. candidates whose 

bf LcSfuliv“’orS^ “°i ^is own 

imous of Its impossib lity in tJie cxistin/r organised but they were con- 

itsdf recognised that it mad 7 a Rational (/ongress had 

to Liberals to fight Lu?l in iL ^‘eformed 

majority of men to whom raoraborshiD of thni f.£<ji f coming elections and return a 
•on, Mr Oliintamani urged 1.1X0 X?t public ohliga! 

fie addl'd that Liberals wore hound to' mnnt ^'®®P oat reactionaries. 

OTommont tlira.iah ™»;tioniLry “JULS, opposi from (be Bide ol (be 

timiary policy. “If we roformons^wlnf .stand bvonloLl^'‘mr^^'^ pledged to rovolu- 
f wo deserve to coiitinuo our o.vi.slonce m / .1 £ 

clearly calls upon u.s to put forth the mivirm?™ * . J.’?® ”.*• oountry, duty 

our countrymen will* enable us^to^u time to win our way 
of both revoluiionarius and reactionaries”. ^ ^ ^ opposition 

•^’*^^’»u|p 0 rVioeSanSlor^o/t^^^^ uf Bena- 

Pf tics and IhiySuldrus^ ff®uu^n^*'’Snalists ^wJl m Indian 

They gfvc a^^i^uratet ITogrammTBSu toSdS 

and approach the communal qSX their int;ere.sts as their own 

children of the same Motherland S as iutt as 

After all the resolutions wore SiriS ThK? hi common task, 

concluding speech, said that the Liberal Ih'osidont, in his 

for a very .long time but its work bad nnf oxmted in the United Provinces 

if a substantial party fund and aimoaled^ In stressed tbo need 

Party by active sustained propaganda by startint PUpHiurise tho Liberal 

disteots on enrolling miny^ momLrs^ Beaguos in their respective 

evening amidst ontlmsiastic somm^ ^ Lonforenco terminated late in the 



The Shahidgunj Gurdwara 

Origin and History of the Movement 

The following aie excerpts fiom tho Histoiy ot the Guidwara Shalutlgimj, Lahore 
wntten by Piof Oanda Stngh of Amutsar — 

The Guidwaia Refoim Movement, which aimed at punfying the Sikh temples oi' 
all uu-Sikh-like deviations and practices and at protecting their endowed pioperties 
from tho misappropriation of thou self-aggiandising custodians, resulted in the 
passage of the Sikh Guidwaia Act, 1925, which placed all the Sikh histoucal Qur- 
dwaras under the management of a Sikh Central Board, called the Siuromam Our- 
dwara Prabandhak Committee, with blanches all over tho province Tho Act 
declnred the Shahidganj, a scheduled Sikh Gurdwara as per Punjab Government 
Notification No S92-G of 28th April 1926, and gave it for management to the Local 
Gurdwara Ptabandliak Committee of Lahore, and a consolidated list of the proper- 
ties belonging to the Gurdwara was published with the Punjab Government Notifica- 
tion No 275-G of 22nd December 1927, m the manner required by Section 3, Sub- 
section. (2) of the Act 

The old Mahant Bhai Hainam Singh, as we know, had converted the endowed 
property of the Shahidganj, and certain additions thereto, into his personal jproperty. 
in suit No 651 of 1885, Knom Kaur widow of Ganda Smgh verms Asa Biiig’h sou 
of Oanda Singh, in tho court of Lala Amolak Ram, Munsif, Lahore, tho learned j'udge, 
as previously mentioned, had ordered 

“After a careful consideration of the whole case, I am clearly of opinion that tho 
whole of the property attached to Shahid Bunga inclusive of the mosquo, milij shops 
and stable, is of the natuie of an endowed property belonging to a religious institu- 
tion. No doubt a few shops and the stable had been built during the incumbency 
of Ganda Singh, but the site had admittedly belonged to the shrme, the materials too 
had come from buildings or rums belonging to the shrme, and Ganda Bingh's solo 
income consisted of the rents of lands endowed therefor Ganda Singh was simply 
a manager or tiusteo, and any additions made to the estate by means of the income 
derived therefrom belongs to the shrme and no one else." 

But Bhai Harnam Smgli would not willingly tian&fer the property attached to the 
Shahidganj to tho Oommittoe, and protracted litigation ensued between the parties in 
tho first Sikh Gurudwara Tribunal at. Lahore. 

The Anjuman-i-Islamia, a Muslim Association of Lahore, also now found an 
oppoitunity to rake up the old question and filed a petition in the Tribunal, through 
Oliaudhu ‘Abdul Gham, Advocate, claiming properties Nos 16,17, 23,23-1, 23-2, 
24-2, 25, 26, and 27 of the consolidated list, comprising the so-called mosque— the 
Shahidgmg Dliaramsala—m(i a few shops belonging to the Gurdwara. The same pro- 
perty was also claimed by Bhai Harnam Singh, tlie old Mahant, and his brother uiani 
Han Smgh, of K1 alsa Collegiate School, Amritsar, as theii personal property. 

Sayyed Mushim Shah, Advocate High Court, Joint Becrotary Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
appeared before the Tribunal to present the claim of the Anjuman upon the building 
without any documentary evidence, not even ^knowing who wa.s its original founder 
and when it was built, but simply because it was shaped like a mosque. The learned 
President of the Tribunal, Mr. Justice Hilton, dismissed the petition of the Anjuman- 
i-Islamia, No 1282, and wrote in his jndgmont : — 

“The learned counsel for the petitioners based his argument before us on tho 
claim that the mosque having been built as a mosque by Mir Maimu m about 1750 
must always remain a mosque and that property once dedicated to wakf can never 
be lost by adverse possession. He did not. However, ette before m any authority to 
support his proposition, and in my juagmont there is not sufficient ground upon 
which we can depart from the view which was taken in the suits of 1852 and 1855 
and 1883, which are relevant under section 42 of the Act* It is clear from the 
dooumants 0-23 and 0-19, to which reference has been frequently made m the 
judgment, that Ganda Smgh and Asa Singh were m possession of this mosque and 
were receiving the vent which accrued from it and that they regarded it as a part 
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[ LA-HORfil— 


a„r,?,nnra nromrtu In my jwh/ment the clatm of the Anjuman-i-hlamM 
f f f the me>e fact that th'i building ts shaped as a nio^qii" 

*^°M®B'ahadni' Mmina M, th« seooml iuil ?0 ot tlw Trilraiul, also asroeil with aiul 
endoised the ludgmont of the Piesuleut, dismissing the oLura uE the Aiijiims'in-i- 
iBlamm, m the following woids - 

regards case No. 1283 by the An|uraan-i-Iskiiiia, I am of oimuon that tlw'i 
li'ivfl been evidently Hogging a dead horse The moigw has since lonq_ eeascd to 
S a. marred place liUomoM to piivato use established 
and has boon abundantly piovod by the evidoiico of Oiaa hin^di (I , W 15). 
The existence of Samadhs in the compound of the mosnue is an additional eloqueu 
fact against the Anjuman This was a triangular contest Tho onus lay 
Iffltitioners Both the objectors and tho Anjuman havo faded to disohatgo it 

SiSriy Sie petition of Nizam Dm and Foroz Dm, claiming a small atoi of he 
grave togethei with a right of way {io«i tho southern load to this {^^ave, was dis 
missed w Nr -Tustioo Hilton and waS endoised by Rai Lahadur Miinna Lai, thu 

pftSon^ttlm Hainara Hiiigh and lus hiuthoi p'ani llaii 

Smell claiming tho propel ty attached to tho l^hahidgauj as tlnnr poisonal piopoi ty, 
Salso dismissed^ on ifiu 20th Jaimaiy 1030, and tho leained Piosideul ot tho 
Gtirdwara Triubnal wrote in his ladgmont 

“On the basis of those documents, I theiofoio, hold on I ho iirsl issiie that all tlu' 
uronerties in dispute in all these petitions (with the ovjnption ol certain pinpeity 
SXS, peWons 1317 and 1278 , to l,o dual! wilh 1'''“' ' 1„ „> 
fte aohnod Wdwara and that Han Sinnh ' t ils ilfi-l 

nnr havo ever owned them, in their private caiiaedy. , ‘ * .. ^ ^ ^ ^ ” uuu u., 

that the petition of Uarnam Bmgh and Hari BniLdi shouhl fad on t us ^ main point... 

I would Bold, therefore, that their pelition, is liahlo to duniss.d m b fo. 

llarnam Sing, and liari Singh, however, fUod an appeal flora this tleoiotj tB' 
Tribunal ra the Gigli Court of Judicature at Lahore. J 

and Mr. Justice 1 H. Monroe dismissed the appeal on the 10th Octuboi 1J31, awl 
maintained the decision of tho Ourdwara Tribunal, and ordered 

“It is clear that the actual area described as Shahidganj In 1S(J8^ comprised the 
mMaL aSl to Tdiient land, and that thn praamt Gnrfwnra « wh.. was 
as Mandir, lyiug to'^ the north of the road. There can bo no doubt that oi u/mally 
the whole arsa, north ami south of the road, was one plot, the fnmman hnng 

^te my Opinion, olear from ’these almissions, coupled with the hwlory ot Urn 
ulace thk the poperty m dispute was originally attached to the institution hhahid- 
gani and that it was held by tho petitioners and thoir prodocoHsorH-m-intm ost m 
managers of that institution. It is also almost certain that it was granted to timm 
bv tho Bhangi Sardars when they ousted tho MnhammactoB from powor m Lahore, 
and subsequently continued by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The petition was, thorofoio, 

^'^“As reigarding the question of compensation no argument has been aiWressed to 
ns on IMb point; and it is olear that any improvemonte effected have been effected 
from the income of the institution and from tho proceotls of the alienation, from 
time to time, of various plots attached to it, Tho Tribunal was, therefore, right ai 
refusing to giunt any compensation. 

“I would, therefore, dismiss the appeal with costs. 

A small technical difficulty m the handing and taking over of the nossoasion wm 
overcome by a mutual compromise batwoon the parties and, thus, all the pmpmdy 
attached to the Shahidganj compromising tho so-oallcd Mosque “uaraed the Shaliitt- 
gani Dharmsala— the Khanqah, a few shops, ete,, tmaed into the pos3»ion of the 
Local Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, Lahore, with Jathodar Tara Bmgh of Thefehar 
as its President, in March 1935, 

The Muslim Agitaliuti of 193S 

' With* the transfer of the possession of the ShahidmaJ into their hands In Match 
188 Sl the Local Gurdwara Prabandhak Oommltteee, Lahore took m hand the iraproye; 
meai this ^Shrine of Slldx Martyrs.’ It was mUy a matter of great pain to every 8&h 
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Yisitor that a Sikli moimmeut of so great an histoucal impoitance should have been m a 
neglected condition. The building of the tShahidganj 

so-called mosque— being about one hundred and eighty hve years old, had woin down 
with age, and was in a tottering condition. The other bmldiags in the precinctb 
were in a still woise condition As the Gurdwaia Refoim Movement itself aims at 
the improvement and better management of tSikh temples and the puufying ” 

uu-Sikh-hke deviations and non-Sikh usages, the Uommittee decided to clear «ie site 
of all old and dilapidated buildings and the rubbish and debris that had been collect- 
ing there foi long, foi a new and better bnilding. 

With this object in view, the claaianco began on May 30, 1935 The northern 
bazar wall and the souLliein roadside wall weie built in the Gist 
small door conneotuig the Samadks (binco detnohshed for the site) and O-uidwaia 
Siiahidganj Siughani.ui was elected on the 3id Juno. Most of the geneial clearance 
of the compound was finished by the evening of the 7th ihe demolition of the 
dilapidated buildings in the pieciiicts including the Shahidgau] Dkarnmsala-^thQ so- 
called mosque-began on June 8 The work of demolition had been carried on for 
twenty days and all the buildings and the noi thorn portion of tiro alleged mosque 
had beau levelled with the gioiind, without the least of excitement, when all ot a 
sudden, on Satiuday the 29th June 1935, a large crowd of local Muhammadans, arm- 
ed with sticks aud hatchets, ooUoctcd ueai the bhahidganj to attack tlie bikiis in 
their temple and to take foicible possession of the building. , ^ , . 

During the previous week, a rumour had been set afloat that the bikhs had de- 
molished some Muslim tomb m the Gurdwaia property, but this had proved to be 
wrong and the Muslim agitation had subsided. 

On the 28th Juno, a Sikh mason, Mela Buigh by name, working on the northern 
portion of the dilapidated building, was accidently buried under the falling debris 
W died at about 6-15 p. m As the nows spiead, the Muslims broadcast the 
death of Mela Singh as a miracle of Allah and an indioatiou of His wrath against 
the Sikhs and inflamed the feelings of their co-relmiomsts withhie-breathmg speeches 
and exciting slogans, uiging them to march upon the Shahidganj Gurdwara. 

Throughout the afternoon of the following day, the 29th June 1936, parties of 
Muslims collected outside the Gurdwara, raising ones of 'Allaa-a-Akbar and other 
communal slogans, and at one time attempted to rush upon the noithern gide to 
enter the precincts, but the Gurdwara was successfully defended by a few Sikha 
present there JPearmg a communal not and disturbance of peace, caused by this 
attitude of the Muslims, Mr. S. Partab, Deputy Uommissioner Lahore, desired, the 
Sikhs ‘ to cease demolition of the mosque pending _ examination of relevant papers 
concerning the Gurdwara anil the mosque,’'^ and the Sikhs, with remarkable patieuo^ 
obeyed the order of the Deputy Commissioner to the very letter and discontinued 
tli6ir worlc* 

Bat, “in spite of all precautions taken by the authorities by 10-30 p. m. ou 
Saturday [the 29th], nearly 2,000 Muslims had collected outside the Gurdwara and 
cries of ‘Allah- u-Akbar* were raised. The situation was threatening when the City 
Magistrate was informed by telephone. The Deputy Commissioner, the City Magis- 
trate, the Senior Superintendent of police and an Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
aooompanied by a strong contingent of police arrived on the scene .....On Sunday 
[the 36 th June, 1935] police precautions were oontinued in the city ...At the Gurdwara 
the Muslims continued to collect but only in small numbers. However, by the 
evening, the crowd swelled and at 7 p. m, the City Magistrate had again to be called,” 

[0, & M. Gazette^ Lahore, Tuesday, July 2, 1935] 

Tuesday, the 2ad, was marked by some stray assaults by Muslims on Sikhs and 
the Deputy Commissioner was constrained to issue an order that “aty attempt at 
rowdyism or hooliganism will be promptly and effectively suppresseq, ’ But this 
was of no avail, “At about 10-30 p. m., some 200 Muslims, carrying spades, appeared 
near the Gurdwara. They were raarobing in military formation and were accom- 
panied by a crowd of nearly 3,000 Maslims," [0. & Hi. Gazette^ July 3, 1935] 

The Deputy Commissioner made ©verv effort to create a calm atmosphere, but 
the situation remained unchanged on Wednesday the 3rd, “Prom time to time 
parties of Muslims - mostly irresponsible youths — marched shouting ‘Allah-u-Akbart 
in various parts of the city, particularly in the vicinity of the Gurdwara .. On the 
other hand nearly 3,000 Akalis from outside had arrived in Lahore by wednesd^ 
noon for the purpose of defending Sikh rights j^tdnst a show of force. [C?, k M. G, 
July 4, 1935.] 

m 
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Findmg that theie was no piospect of bettei counsels pievaihng with the Muslims, 
a warmng was issued hy the City Magistiato to tho Muslim leaders saying that “use 
of foice has so fai been avoided m the hope that better counsols would prevail and 
that responsible persons would use their influenco to Iccep others m check, but the 
matters have not improved if responsible sections feel helpless m the matter, tho 
District Magistrate would be constiamed to poimit tho use of foice” The Muslims 
defied these orders m the evening of the 3id, when tho anthouties had to declare 
the Muslim crowds, marclung towaids tho Bikh tomplo, unlawful assemblies and had 
to disperse them hy baton charges, 

The 4th passed in comparative peace, but “the situation created by tho Muslim-Sikh 
tension in Lalioie took a sonous turn on yunday afteinoou [the 5th July, 19 15], 
when a crowd of Muslims estimated at 3,000, aimed with lathis and bucks, marched 
towards the Shahidganj Guidwara from the Badshahi mosquo after ‘Juma’ piayers. 
The crowd was assuming a very violent and lawless attitude, and the police had to 
dispeise it with a lathi charge. “When the police made then chatge, mraibeis of the 
crowd retaliated, throwing stones at the police and oven using lathis against them. 
A Head-Constable was seiiously injured and was piofusely bleeding when he was 
removed to the City Kotwali, lie is stated to have been struck several times by 
lathis and stones The City Inspoctoi, Mirza Muhammad Baqir, was hit with a stone 
in the chest, A Sub-Inspector and several constables weio also hit” [C. & M. Gazette, 
July 6, 1935.] 

With tho increasing danger, a number of Sikhs from outside pomed into Lahore 
to defend their Gurdwara, and in the words of Mr. D J. Boyd in leply to Pir 
Akbar Ah’s question in the Punjab Legislative i onncil on 4lli November, 1935 . 

“The ingress of Sikhs into Lahore was a direct result of Muslim demonstiations 
outside the Shaliidgam Guidwara,. .Up to July 4, tho number of outside Sikhs 
increased as Muslim dem oust rations mci eased In size and violenco. . As regards the 
ingress of Sikhs into Lahore, the local Hikh lea(ier.s wcio advised to stop it They 
took some action accordingly, but tho position was made more dilBuult liy continued 
Muslim demoustrations and exaggerated accounts of these deraonsti ations in the 
Muslim press. For instance, the Zannndn published m huge headlines that on July 5, 
100,000 Muslims demonstrated outside yahidganj" and that the (hirdwata was besieged 
by them. [ 0%vil S Military Oaxette, November 5, 1935, P. 8 , column 5. ) 

In view of the seriousness of the situation and immiuonce of danger to the 
peace of the province by this lawlessness of the Muslim agitators, His Excellency Sir 
Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, had to come down from Simla, arriving 
at Lahore on Saturday, the 6th, July, His Excellency received tho dejiutationa 
of both the Muslim and the Sikhs but, unfortunately, his effoits at an amicable 
settlement met with a failure. 


“Urn Excellency explained to them [memhors of tho Muslim deputation 
on Saturday, July 6] that the Punjab Government had carefully oxammod the legal 
aspect of the case and were bound by the decisions of the Civil ( oujfs. These had 
been consistently in favour of the Bikhs and in particular the Gurdwaia Tribunal 
had rejected the claim of the Anjuraan-i-Islamia in conneotion with tho mosque. It 
waa clearly not possible for the oxeentive Government to go behind those decisions. 
They had also oousidered action under Criminal Law, but had reached the conclusion 
Hiat this also was not possible,” f Vide Press Communique issued by tho Punjab 
Government, dated July 10th, 1935, published in the C. M, GaMUe^ July 11, 
1935. 3 


Muslims would not abide by the dectsionB of the Courts of Justices and, 
the Sikhs could not relinquish their legal rights, as recognised by the law Courts 
over the building which they olaimed to be sacred to the memory of their Martyrs, 
“relevent^papers” had been examined in tho meantime by the Oovernraeni 
and the Sikhs quietly decided on Sunday night to oontmue the irork of demolition, 
which began in the early hours of Mouday, the 8th July, “The authorities reoeived 
demolition soon after it had started and were confronted 
' ^ line of action. They de- 

cided that it was not noaslh n to OrAwaot ht.vRo 


cidod tM it was not posslWe to prevent the Bikbs from exercising their legal rights 
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Commissioaers tlirougiiout the Proviace that “they had also 

the oriminal law but had reached the coaclasion that this also was not possiWe. 
The releveat portion of the telegram runs as follows : ^ i j. o , 

“As regards the legal posUion, the Goverument ™ ‘{finitely adviM^ 
tion 295 1. P. G. was nut appUeable and this opinion has been ooufumed by the law 
officers of the Government of India.” { O k. M Gax.eMe, July J . - 

The (piestion of preserving the so-called Shahidganj mosc|.i e ^he 

of the Ancioat Monuments Preservation Act was also considered, 

Mr. Boyd, in reply to a question in the Punjab Legislative Council, on Novemue , 
1935 : , . i. i» 

“This expedient was considered and rejected as impracticable in the circumstances. 

^ ^To ^fve^’MiX^crow^is^^m^ towards the 

pleasant situation, “cordons of British troops and the 

leading to Shahidganj Ourdwara and traffic a ong roar s comph^tc iy stopped. 

The Muslim excitement now manifested itself in stray f. „ ,,,.a 

Ganda Bmgh, was attacked from behind by a Muslim t lie 

was brutally done to death at about 10-20 a. m. outside ^ ELun- 

Thandi Khiihi on the Cironlar Road. Another ^.ttack by a Mus im ‘‘y. Police at 

mad Ishaq was made on a Sikh constable Harnam Singh of the f Jl 

1 n m while oil dutv at Akbari Gate. Two more stabbing cases 
the same evening, July 8, one proving fatal. ra^l^S^HoStal ottmr 

was stabbed on Fleming Road, and he died at 11 P- , ' fka victim.” 

stabbing case occurred near tho Railway station and here Sikh was the ^ 

VmImoZ ’’ptctaiLed by baat oVkrtfbf “ lS™ 

seen committing a murderous assaulter “ '^/sjiablot^o be dead. Latter a 
Curfew Order was proclaimed under Section 144 of tho gj-aVg 

Fiuding that the Muslim Press was mostly i-0spoo8^\e 
affairs, “the Bepu-y Ooramissiouor cailod 5 ° A 

All and his son Maulana Akhtar Ah of tho sikhs ” 1 C. &. M* 

warned thorn against any attempt to instigate Muslims against Sik . j 

Oazeltd’) July 9, 19. i5. ] i 4 •« +Tia 

Tho Govornmont stood for the protection of its law if ^ 

4L''MatiL"S''4tbS“aud Btsc 

meat cannot override the law, or arbitrarily sot aside |adm^ wbat^was legally been 
As soon as tho Sikhs doolarod their intention of e^f SLSient Ko un- 
accepted as their right, there was no a ternativo ^ 

holdlaw, nor is any alternative loft for Muslim to bow to 

“Thanks to tho kforcoment of Onrfevy pydor Mondw 1 8th 
Lahore were followed by an eventless mght and *e Muslim oxcif m^ wiy 

hafi Bmfl tn siib«iida ” and Tuesday tho 9th passed without any seiious , 

usual the Government oontinned its efforts ^^^ring the city to norma 
the situation remained calm and peaceful on Wednesday tJhic-h^nabfed the 

ever, yet considered safe to relax any of tbo^.speoial yneasures , which enawen 
authorities two days ago to bring a serious situation 4 aooordine to a 

“The situation showed signs of improvement the lUb, and, 
oommnniquo, the Shromani Akali Dal issued telephonic Jostructions last night [ otm® 
11th I to various places to stop Akali .Tathas from coming te O & ff 

Jathas in Lahore are being sent back.” [ The Tnbnne, July 13, 35. the 0. ^ M. 
Qaaette^ July l2, 1935 . } . -t j. 1* it,*, 

Friday the Pith also passed in peace, and in riew of the S® 

Government considered it safe on Saturday the 13th to reduce by about one half the 
num'-er of the troops stationed in the city. w 

To placate the agitating Muslims and to «i\ssaada them from their lawless be 
havior, a Press Communique was issued on the 13th and ^ r ^ 

that “the Punjab Government has decided to hand the Shah Pj^^^f^A^^ricwernment m 
and very commodious building worth several lakhs, bought by the Government m, 
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1800 from a person who was using it as a private residence, and now used as 
Sessions Court, ] to the Muslim community through the Anjuman-i-lslamia, with as 
little delay as possible.” 

But the Muslims were not to be easily pleased. They mistook the generosity of 
the Government for weakness. The Government was disillusioned the same evening 
to find that in a meeting of about 10,000 persons, with 1000 blue shirts, where the 
chairman thanked the Government for this decision of handing over the Shah 
Chirag mosque to the Muslim community, “other speakers, however, expressed the 
view that the ttoveraraent action, considerate and generous as it was, could not 
deflect Muslims from their demand for the site of the demolished Shahiclganj mosque. 
People were asked to enrol themselves as volunteers under the Council of Action ” 
the immediate programme of which was “to recruit volunteers— and dress them in 
blue sh rts • for the purpose of carrying on agitation.” 

Owing to the “intemperate speeches” of the Muslim leaders, on the same day of 
proraising the gift of the Shah Chirag mosque, and “other activities of a group of 
persons who are deliberately trying to create mischief,” an ofBcial order banning 
the discussion of the Shahidgaaj mosque dispute at public meetings in Lahore, a 
decision to deport four Muslim leaders from the towu and an order continuing the 
censorship of the Press for another week wore among the week-end developments in the 
situation.” On the third day, the 16th July, the unlawful processions of the Muslims 
had to be dispersed with lathi charge, and, on the seventh day, the 21st July, the 
Government was driven to the painful necessity of opening fire on the Muslim 
rioters of Lahore to keep them under “restraint,” which, unfortunately -perhaps 
under some misapprehension iu happened to appreciate on July 13 when— it promised 
to restore the Shah Chirag mosque to the Muslim community. 

A press Communique, issued by the Director of Information Bureau of the 
Government of the Punjab on the 15th July 1935,, stated : — 

“A Muslim meeting was held yestei'day at Lahore attended by about 12.000 
persons at which plans were annoimced for carrying on agitation with regard to 
the demolition of the Shahidganj mosque. Some of the speGcho.s were very intem- 

{ erate and contained deliberate repetition of false statements, whicli the speakers 
new to bo false, regarding the action of the Government. In oonsequenco of 
this meeting and the other activities of a group of persons, who aro deliberately 
trying to create mischief, the Punjab Government has externed from Lahore and 
confined to certain places the following persons 

(1) Maulana Zafar Ali. (2) Sayyed Muhammad Habib. (3) Mr. Eeroz-ud-Din 
Ahmad. (4) Malik Lai Khan.” 

And on the 16th, it appeared to the District Magistrate that the agitation of the 
Muslims was “likely to cause a breach of pence, and that immediate prevention or 
speedy remedy is necessary.” He was, therefore, constrained to “strictly warn and 
enjoin the iiublic not to take any part in such processions, within the limits of the 
Lahore District for a period of one month with effect from to-day the 16th July 
1935.” I 0. & M. Oasetie, July 17, 1936. J 

His Excellency Sir Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, made a pathetic 
appeal for “a settlement, honourable to all, of this deplorable affair” at a conference 
of members of the Legislative Council held in Lahore on "Wednesday, the l7th July 
1935, to discuss the situation, and referred to the “doliberato dissemination of false 
statements by unscrupulous persons.” He categorically refuted certain accusations 
levelled by Muslims against the Government, especially those ascribing to Govern- 
ment “a breach of faith.” Currency bad been given by the Muslim Press to a 
false statement that the Deputy Commissioner and the Governor had held oirt an 
assurance to the Muslim deputation that the so-called mosque would not bo demo- 
lished in any cix'curastances. Referring to this, His Excellency said 

^ I, therefore, wish to make it clear in most unqualified terms, first that the 
•Deputy Oomm'ssioner of Lahore (who throughout this crisis has shown great efficiency, 
tact and devotion to duty) did not give a promise that the bxiilding would not be 
demolished in any circumstances. He promised that he would prevent this until 
the Punjab Government had had time to examine the legal position. He carried out 
tins pronctiae. 

“Second, I wish again to make it absolutely clear that neither the Punjab Govern- 
meht nor. I myself made any snob promise when we met the Muslim deputation bn 
tht efeh,;aa(i 7th of July. 

, hai- previously most oareMly considered what action was possible In the 
legal emetuhswneoa of the case, and w© had reached the oonolueion that it would 
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w Slopes to give any assurance of the hmd novr attrihutod to us 

We left the deputation m no doubt on that point ” [c?. & M Gazette, July 18, 1935.] 
. A"® members of the Council also issued an appeal on the afternoon 

of the 17th, to lestoie harmony and good will’ 

xx. efforts failed tc^ioduce any effect ‘‘A Muslim meeting was again held in 

me Badshaiu mosfiue on Wednesday (the 17th) aiteinoon to defy the oideis of the 
JJistrict Magistrate banning meetings and piocessions. The meeting started at 5 p m. 
after prayeis and lasted for an hour and a half It was attended by about 1,000 
Muslims ” 

After the meeting as the crowd came out “some members of the crowd also 
011 ^^1® but none is lepoited to have been hurt , Small parties 

of ITO or 200 mon, howevei, marched off towards the city Inside the city these 
small processions of the Muslims had to be dispeised by the Police who made lathi 
chaiges at two places— one in Bazaz Hatta and the other outside Delhi Gate” (C. & 
M. Gazette, July 18, 1935 ) 

On Thursday the 18th, the situation was well in hand, but the Friday of the 19th 
July brought with it its usual diead According to the Pi ess Communique issued 
on that day by the Duector of Information Bureau, Punjab Goveiment 

At Friday prayeis to-day at the Badshahi Mosque some inflammatory speeches 
were made and while the mam congregation dispersed^ quietly to their homes a pro- 
cession was foimed m defiance of orders by an iiiesponsihle element with the 
omect of marching thiongh the city to the Shahidganj Gurdwara The Police made 
do at lasts and the prisoners were sneoessfully despatched to the jail When the 
police attempted to make other arrests, a hostile crowd gathered and police were 
unable to effect their purpose. For some time the police were hemmed in a hostile 
crowd and reserves had to be used to extricate them. Three mild lathi charges 
were raado, but as the people m the prooessien lay on the ground the polfoe 
aostamed from the nse of fuithei foice. Tho situation at 10 p m, was that the 
processionists were all insistent on their original intention of marching through the 
to the Shahidganj Gurdwaia but were being prevented by the Police from oariying 
out then purpose The crowd did cousideiablo damage to some police vans 

view of the seriousness of the situation, tho District Magistrate had to issue 
a new Curfew Older and to extend the Curfew hours ordering that ‘no person 
within the limits of the Lahore Municipal Committee shall remain outdoor after 8-30 
p. m. and before 5-30 a. m till farther notice.' 

But despite all oiders of the District Magistrate and “all efforts of tho police, the 
Muslim crowd which had assembled on Friday afternoon failed to disperse during 
the night or on Bafurday, the 20th July when its number was considerably 
swelled According to the ofifioial Communique of July 20, issued by the Director 
of Inrormatiou Bureau, Punjab Government . 

From about 7 a. m. a hostile crowd gathered in front of the jKotwali with the 
mteutrou of going to Shahidganj Gurdwara. Tho oiowd was from the beginning 
violent and tned remaiedly to break through the police cordon, ikrcmng bricks am 
mtsstles at the police. The police carriptl out a number of charges with the cbject 
of dispersing the crowd. Mounted police was also used and several cavalry charges 
were made. Attempts to disperse the crowd continued for nearly two hours, She 
meantime becoming more violent and a number of injuries being caused 
to Police and to Cavalry. Apart from minor miurios, eight cases are in hospital, 
crowd was very determined and vexy violent. 

Ail efforts to disperse having failed, order was given to fire. Six ronnds were 
bred and the crowd then broke. After an hoar later the crowd regathered and was 
again violent It was then necessary to fire again, two rounds only being fiied The 
number of casualties from the firing is not definitely known, but so far it has not 
been possible to traoo more than three killed. The number of wounded is also not 
known but is very small,” 

Fire had again to be opened on the violent and hostile Muslim crowd on Sunday 
*1® efforts had failed to disperse or to keep it in 

cheok, and the police and troops were pelted with missiles and brickbats. It is not 
”‘®, A® here full details of the oii’oumstanoes under which firing had to be 

offloial Communique of that day, and 
narratives by Mr. S. Partab, District Magistrate lihore, Mr. J. T. M. 
Bennet, Deputy Inspeotor-Geueral Polloe, Investigation Department, Punjab, 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, Lahore, and Mr. Abdul Hussain 
Khan, Magistrate 1st Class, Lahore, published in the Tribune of I^ore, dated 
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1^®, Situation was under control at night, yet “in view of 
® ^ bands of Muslims from outside enteimg Lahoie^ the neoesRaiv 

from JSift troops ami the Police” by drafts 

from outside the Punjab, said the Government Communique. ^ 

host lelt ® letahations of members of the 

5Sl,r « crowds on the 20th and 21st July 1935, the numbez of 

at list treatment m Goverument hospitals or treated 

follows*?- ^ Communique of 22ad, was as large as 124, as 


{1) Military Officers 

(2) Police Officers 

(3) Other rants British, troops 

(4) Otlier ranks Indian troops 
(o) Other ranks Indian police 


3 

7 

12 

22 

80 


Total 124 

font f untoward happening, but the situation 
iS the 23rd, “when it was deoided at a Muslim meeting 

> Khans mosque to send^a^Aas of five persons oi more to defy District 

aetianoe of law could not be continued foi more than two davs, and piactioallv came 
to an end on the 25th, when some of the Muslim government officials came to the 
that the “Muslims cannot affoid to foifeit the 

goodwill of the Government.” 

situation improved day by day, and, to all appearances, 
Lahoie settled down to normal conditions by the end of the month. Troops weie 
withdrawn from the camp in the city on the lOth of August 1935. 

Much of the latter trouble was created by the economic boycott of Hindus and 
Muslims suggested by Mr K. L. Oauba m his letter published m the 
27,1935. Unfortunately foi the Province, the Eawal- 
EninfS? Muslims held on the 3ist August and 1st September 1935, 

i^pomted Pu Jamait Ah Shah as the first Amir-i-Shariat or Diieotor of the oom- 
^tunity, to rooeive the Shahidganj agitation by Civil Disobedience. 

Pir Jamait Ali S'lah, however, dared not launch Civil Disobedience and diverted 
nns energies to the economic boycott of Hindus and Sikhs, as he appears to have 
been made to realize that ‘ no Government worth its salt can be cowed down by 
civil disobedionop, ^ 

agitators of the Punjab worked U|i a sudden disturbance on 
pe Woith-Western i rentier of India, which at one time threatened to be of a very 
for Governmont of India in a wai on the Hazara bolder, 
Sia ^ down-country. A Government Communique 

states Septembor 11, ’35, regarding the Hazara Border Disturbances, 

outbreak was not spoutpopus. Besides other evidence m the posses- 
Government, leaders of tho Lashkar have themselves revealed m a letter 
! Commissioner, Hazara, that the unrest was deliberately woiked up by 
j^tthmors from the Punjab to further their purposes in connection 
wm the communal agitation in British India- 

theb rehpll?|la?S®^* Lashkar was to murder non-Muslims and to desecrate 

hftlJ at proceedings of a public meeting of Muslims 

rSnln+mn A. September 1935, when a 

trite apnst the Gove-nment’s pohoy of bombing the trans-b-rder 

S?I“ Worth-VertJn Frautor ) 

AH Conference and the activities of Pir Jamait 

fire of the Muslim agitation, resulting in Intemper- 
Sy lha 804, ‘nflaiamatory articles in the Miikm 

and th V to place the agitators under restraint 

and m .o^acate the securities of the offending newspapers in the middle of Bept. 

Amritsar, in the state- 
oertattt Muslim papers are trying to fan 
iramwapf^j 'whioh might teiiid to' endanger peace of the country. In spite of suoh 
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provocation, tho Sliromani Akah Dal has rectuested the Sikhs to desist ftom being driven 
into any oomoianal upheaval but should show utmost self-restraint and self-coutiol. 
The Shiomani Akali Dal, nevertheless, wants to make it clear that under no circums- 
tances will they tolerate any infimgement of then inviolable right, and will defend 
by all possible means every mob ot the sacred premises of Gurdwaia Shahidgam ” 
(The Tribune, September 14, 1935) 

The Sliromani Gurdwaia Prabandhak Committee, m particular, appealed to the 
Sikhs to do nothing on the coming Shahidganj day, “the 20th September, that might 
in any way tend to distiub the peace of the Province,” and the Secretary wrote in 
his appeal dated 16th September “that the S G P. O, deems it necessary to request 
the Sikhs to make every effort to maintam peace No counter-demonstrations should 
be held on that day ” (The Tribune^ September 13, l935 ) 

On the 20th September the Muslims observed “Shahidganj Day” which greatly helped 
to eyoite the feelings of the oveizealous fanatics, whose bloodthirstiness occasion- 
ally manifested itself ui muiderous assaults ou the lives of law-abiding and peaceful 
Sikhs, 

It was really very unfortuuate that, at a time wheu Muslim agitation was at its 
hightest, not only against the Sikhs but also against the Governmijut, the Punjab 
Government decided to exempt swoids from the piovisions of the Aims Act, and the 
notification thereof was published m the Pnnjab Gazette on Friday the 20th Sept, ’35 
when the agitators ware observing the “Shahidgan] Day” throughout the country. 
{0. & 1/ Q-izettp, Septembei 25 1935.) 

Reports of stray assaults by Muslims on Sikhs were “received from several villages 
including Meki Dhok and Adhwal, two important villages in the Attook District, A 
party of Muslims assaulted two Sikhs (Prera Singh and Bhagwan Singh) in village 
Meki Dhok, three miles of Eot Bhai Than Singh, resulting in serious injuries to one 
of ^them who was removed to the Fateh] ang hospital ” (The Tribune., September 27, 

It was duung these days that the well-known Muslim leader Maulana Shaukat Ali 
wrote a letter to Master Tara Smgh, one of the most influential Sikh leaders, with a 
view to oponuig “negotiations with the Sikh leaders regarding the Shahidganj questions.” 
Master Tara Smgh wrote back to Maulana Shaukat Ah 

“As far as any question relating to the site of the so-called mosque is concerned, 
this must be regat ded as closed. The so-called mosque and its site mean infinitely 
more to Sikhs than to Muslims and any Sikh leader who for a raomont put this fact 
out of sight would be traitor to his religion and his community,” 

Rtifeinng to the Muslim agitation in the Punjab, Master Taia Smgh said that •— 

“It has been wautonly started for political euds. It i.s not Islam that is speaking. 
It is the Punjab neo-Mushm flied by crude political ambitions based on communal 
vanity generated by the Anglo-Muslim alliance which has developed a dangerous type 
of siiperiority complex, 

“The Sikhs will not, therefore, countenance tactics which are being employed against 
them for their own undoing.” 

“If you still think that we should meet and that some useful purpose can be ser- 
ved thereby, I shall be at your disposal on. October 1, 2, & 3,’, (The Tribune, Sep- 
tember 30, 1935 ) > V » i 

Maulana Shaukat AH, Sayyed Murtaza Sahib and Mr. E. L. Gauba, members of the 
Legislative Assembly, arrived at Amritsar on the morning of October 3, and aooom- 

fi aal6d by Mir Maqbul Mahmud, Ehwaja Ahmed Sadiq and Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq, 
L 0„ met eight Sikh Leadeis including Master Tara Si ngli, Sard ar Dalip Bingh 
Doabia, Giani Gnrmukh Smgh Musafir, Sardar Eartar Singh, Sardar Harnam Singh 
and Sardar Piatap Singh, at 1-30 p. m. at the Shahid Sikh Missionary College, 

The conversations were held in camera and continued for over five hours. “Lu 
the beginning Maulana Shaukat Ali is reported to have said that there had been a 
mosque on the site of Shahidganj in olden times The Sikh leaders contended that 
it was a Gurdwara. Eventually it was pointed out that the disoussion could only 
proceed if it were conducted on the assumption that the site of Sahidganj could not 
be restored to Muslims.” The draft of the statement to be issued after the conver- 
sations “was discussed for a long time and many alterations were made” at the 
Bupe.stion of the Muslims leaders who finally approved ot and agreed upon the 
following statement issued by the Sikh leaders 

“It has dven us geuume pleasure to meet Maulana Shaulat Ali, Sayyed Murtoa 
Sahih, Mr. E. L, Gauba and other Muslim friends in ooanesMon with the Shahudgiial 
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Mudim commumty in changed nreumatances. {Qivil <0 AliMary waaeite, 

^InMmfortuaately no calm atmospliore was created and tlieie was no change m 
the“'c?anfry, Fe^c^J^Xs^doctm 

munityi fHPh'ne-s fit his oeoDle and disseminating the seed of hatied and 

ifeildrte iSfsA; 

“ta“r23rd&t/i9% 

fuS: ^wSs“oota°Gato 

» So fn 

"“Thforimo^lUdagrorfdoal o£ horror m the oity.- Iho J-riiwe, Lahore, 
wxnti* in its editorial of Eriday the 26th October, 1935 : 

aie a thrill ofhomrlSd Ugoattol among all tomaae and law-abiding people 
“‘Se“Sf™ repeated after a fortnight and »"lhe %r'lo“£ St 

0 * vS&S m the oonreo of November and Deoember 

the neat month of 

Ks’ ?r:U'rS3‘ 
FaKsn.-^iir'ars.sr.ffl-" 

Tn the words of Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer in the C. k M, 
leal that the million volunteers are to break ttie constitution, to folate 

&w!SamegaWy to force the Government to surrender. 

SdffiaSSeMlv a We to resort to shock tactics and desperate mathoto of politi- 
SpfflSSal wSre who oatt tor volunteers forget that their opponents 

4<StM can also organiaa volunteers. The Oovernment c^c'cct jratoh a 

‘Cm“& ’Wat.,,„+.lilo ' Ooverttment eaa„..-.lf fie tcspitttion yw owned out in 
pSo Ito to toe' JPh&iiih wA he re^tioed to weaniome wto 
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What aiQ tliG leal muloilym^ lutoniions of these “Muslim leadeis and Ulemas” m 
enlisting one million volanteeis — the dreadful civil disobedience, oi “a disastei by 
means of civil war, which some of tho intemperate speaktns of om comninuity arc 
provoking" as Mian Mohcl Abdullah of Rawalpindi wiole in the G. & M, Qa%eUe^ 
Septembei 19, ’So—aio still to been seen. 

On tho 10th of Novemboi 1035, the day following the conference, some Paflians 
dressed as A kali Siklis weio ai rested, fiom the train for Nanakana yahib on the 
birthday of Gain Nanak, foi possession of 12 bombs, which, in all probabilitv, they 
would navo tluowii cm a crowd of several lakhs ot Idikli pilgiims on tho following 
day 

Effoits foi an amicable settlomoiit between the Rikhs and Muslims begun on Oct 
3, could not ho lonewud as “our Muslim bioHiem” failed to “cieaio a calm atmos 
pheio” It IS veiy unfuitnnate lliat oven some of tho most lospunsible Muslim 
loaders have not made any seuous attempt to dissuade then co-i eligioiiists fiom im- 
constituhoual and lawless activities 

In tbe wools of the Tnlntap^ Lahoio, Octobei 30, 1935, “bO far not a single n's- 
ponsible Muslim lus oondemncil oven the latest wanton and un}novokod oiimo, a-i a 
iBsult of which one Sikli was killed, and two Riklis and ono Ilmdu woio iiiuiu'd 
Manlaiiu Rhaiikal Ah lumsulf 1 who was the loadet oL the negotiatois fiom tho Muslim 
side ] has not condunniDd it ” And, it will not be loss intoiestmg to know that the moot- 
ing of the 9tli Novuiabr'i, called by Ainii-i-Bhaiiat Pir Jamiat Ali Shah, wiioroin such 
a dangeious rusolnlion ot eni oiling one million volunteers and of estabhsluiig a com- 
munal fund was adopted, was attended by such prominent and leswnsible Muslim 
gentlemen as Manlaiia Bhatikai Ah, Nawai) Muhammad Shah Nawaz Kliau of Maradot, 
M L 0, ICliaa Balia lui Ilaji Rahim Bakhsh, Sayyed Ohnlara Bhik Nairang, M L A., 
Mian Abdul Aziz, Banister ol Lahore, Allama Inayat Ali Mashraqi, tho founder ot 
tho “Khaksat” movoment, Sayyed tlamid Eiza of Baioilly, Makhdum Sadr-ud-Din 
Gilani, Dr Khalifa Shuja-nd-Din, Bairister, and Piof, Abdul Qadir of tho Islamia 
College, Lalioie 

“Thu f Muslim ] (diallengo of laising a million volunteers for unconstitutional pur- 
[loses will kill ovoiy chance ol a settlement,” wiitcs Mi. 0 S. Ranga Iyer in the 
Giotl dt Mditaiii Q-nzptto^ November 24, 1935. In fact it has already done so. In 
view ol tho appoal of Amii-i-Slianat, Pir Jamait Ah Shah, Dictator of tho Muslims 
[ to “Muslims of the Puniab to spread a network ol Majhs It had Millat in tho pro- 
vince whioli should ontiol volunteers" I, subsequent crime resulting in tho murder 
of S. Bishau Hmgh and serious injuues to two Sikhs, Sant Singh and Raghbir Siugh, 
and a Ilindii, Haldcv Raj and otiior activities of tho Muslims, the woll-kuown Akuli 
leader Master Tara Smgh has thus giveu a linishing touch to this question in hia 
statement to the press, tktod November 4, 1935, that 

‘Under the circumstances it Is cowardly to have any such /talk with tho Muslims. 
I, therefore, wish lo declare that I, at least, shall not participate in any such talk 
No Sikli loader, no Bikh organization and not oven all tho Stkh oiganizations com- 
bined have tho power to aln'oo to this (tho Muslim) demand, Owing to Muslim 
threats and bullying, tho Sikhs oousidoi* it nn insult to the Panth and the Martyrs 
to yield an inch even.” (The Tribune^ November 5, 1935.) 

This brings tho history of tho Shahidgauj Lahore, including the current relevant 
events up to the 24tli of November 1936. ReCorenoa to tho criminal cases institutod, 
during the agitation, by Muslims regarding tho alleged demolition of a tomb in the 
Gurdvraia piomisos and piopeity, and of tho so-called mosque— in reality the 
Bhahtdqan) Dharamsala-Axm boon intentionally avoided, as they aie tiiiW sub-judice. 

It is a mattoi for gralifieation that tho Government has done and is doing its 
best, in its own way. to create a calm atmosphero and it is hoped that with its 
continuous efforts tho Province, and particularly the city of Lahore, will soon be 
restored to normal conditions. 


THE SHAHIDGANJ CIVIL SUIT 

Lahore Session Court Jodlgiiient 

The Shahidgauj judgment day dawned at Lahore on the 2Sth. May 1930 with batches 
of policemen moving out of the police stations to take up duties as pickets in the 
danger zones of tbe city While the entire police force had boon asked to stand by, only 
a small part had been sent on duty. A small detachment of Indian troops had also been 
summoned and was stationed near the kotwall to meet emergencies. The preamote 
43 
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n?h n ^ ‘lelivuiofl wore ciosoly guarded by armed 

i ! i adraismou was jobtuotod the courtroom was 

ti .n , f i ‘'W'i l)iominoat Sikhs and Muslims, while outside 

MiiaC onb^yod lu oouUolhng a largo crowd of Sikhs and 

Story op the Oare 

nii.'fS Mohammad Alam was llie outcome of the 

ulii^gmtl demuhtiou by the Sikhs on^July B, 1935 of a dilaiudatod old building standing 
HI tho compound of Lho bhahidgau] (Jurdwara, winch was claimod by tho Muslims as 
tnwnf!i-P/ f iPn ^ Mon^iul rule and by the Sikhs as a place sacred to the 
mernoiy of hikli martyrs, lho agitation aiming out of tho domolitioii of this build- 
mg, winch was kept U}) m a virulont form till rocently, lod to grave noting and 
bloodshed of more than ouo occasion and to stray ass, mils mtoinnttontly and was 
les lonsiblo fm cistrangomont of tho relations botwoon the sistei communities lu 
ijahoro* 

Civil Shm 

Wliila agitation was going on outside, Dr Mohammad Alam diveitod the disimle 
h) the judicial clmtiol by lihug a civil suit on bohalt of 18 plaiuiiffs, inoludiim the 
Bhalndganj mo.squo itself, in tho oouit of tho distiicl indgo, Lahoio, soeking a 
decjaridion for allowing Muslims to say prayois at tho disputed ,sito, which the 
plaintiffs claimed as a mosquo. 

Tho plaint an/(?r nfm staled (hat tho Imildmg m dispute was a mosquo dedicated 
tO|Uud and that it (muld not bo used for any purpose other tluin that of a mosque 
and that tho plaintuis and also all the followers of Islam wero outitled to use the 
mosquo for purposos of woiship without let or hindranco by any ono, with conso- 
(uiontial phof m the foim of a porpolnal and mandatory injunction against tho 
defendants to tho olfoot : 

(a) that thoy should not uso tho site ol tho domoUshod mosque fur any purno.se 

which might bo contrary to its ^sharat' uso and sanctity ; h i 

(b) that they should not mterforo m the ‘rights of worship’ of the plaintiff's 

regarding ime said mosque ; '■ 

(o) tMt they should roqonslract that part of the mosquo which they demolished 
or caused to be demolished in the same shape and form, on tho pueea elevation 
With three domes, mmarets and mehrab as it was before demolition, or in the 
alternative a deqreo ha passed against tho defendants for a sum which might be 
found eqmtabla m the ciroumstauces of tho case and also costs of tho suit might 
be awarded, ° 

The plaintiffs added that tho mosquo in dispute was built for offering pravers and 
worship by Muslims m general aud was dedicated as wakf to God foi centurios 
Moghul empqi’ors and- was in oxistonoo in a ,s,afo and sound 
19;p, and was known as Masjid Shahidgunj. 
Il l®, if . erection and existence of lho mosquo, during tho Sikh regime, tho 
Sikhs built in its nemhbourhood the samadh of Bhai taru Singh and a Gurclwara of 
the same denomination and tho possessors and ocoupiois of the said mmadh also 
* 1 ^® mosquo, but it roraamod in its form, shape, status and 
dnf S ® contmuod to remain so up to lho 

day of Its domolition After tho feikli Gurdwaras Act was onforcod in the^ Pnnmb 
Gnidwara Prabandhak Oommittoo, tho Qurdwara 
Bhai lai'u bingh, wiGi tho attached properties, inoludmg the mosquo, was declared 
as a notified Bikh Ourdwara by tho Govornmont. Besides tbo ^occupiers of the 
Gurclwara, tho Anjuraaii-i-Tslamia filod applications heforo tho tribunal with regard 
to their rospective rights m tho properties of tho Gurdwaia and the mosquo, nut 
the tribuua dismissed tiiese applications. Tho plaint further staled that the mosquo 
in dispute had a nght to raauitam its status as a mosquo dedioatod to God and to 
A+^f .'iJr au.d lho otoor pjaintilTs individually and oolloclively, along with 

wnmiiin f ^ ® si Maintain its sanctity and to say their prayers and, 

woiship in it and every Mussalraan liad a right to seok rodross in a court of law 
interferel in (hiA riglT lif mosqJfb^^^^^ 
w««5/ dedicated to God had nevor been the property of any one individual or 
ao,imr, was ft subj/ct to 

pcrapuaito mjl in itself a separate Junstio personality. Tho mosono had a rie-ht to 

WgS wore L? boS ih® S of 

any other Ummlmm mv by any deeiaion given against the latter ^ 
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Defendants’ Contention 

The Bildi Gmciwara Piabandhak Oommittoo, tlio dofeudauh. in a wiifton loply, 
btatod that thoro was no legal ontit7 known as the raosquo. Aoooiditig to the avui- 
mont m tlio plaint, it was appaicnt that the site m dispute was a vacant sito and 
that no mosqiio stood at the disputed sito m the shapo of a building or othoiwise. 
So the mosque was not competent to maintain tlio suit 

The piopoity in suit was luuluded iii tho consolidated list published under the 
Sikh Gmdwaias Act as piojieity of Guulwaia Shahidgati] Bhai Tarn Singh as pei 
notihoation of the Govoinmcnl Tho pioiioity m dispute had been decided to be 
the piopeity of tho Guidwaia by tho Ouidwaia tubuual on Janiuuy 20, 1930. Tho 
suit was not cognuablo by tho couit 

The defondants added that the Aniuman-i-Islamla, Punjab on behalf of tho 
Muslim community in goucial, made a petition under sec, 5 of tho Guidwara Act on 
the allegation that the piopoity lu disputo was a mosque. Tho petition was iuquuod 
into and dismissed The decision ol tho Tribunal was hiiiduig on tho Muslim oom- 
inuuity Xu auy case tho propoily iii disputo was tho piopoity of a Sikh Gurdwaia 
and tho defendants had lieen impleaded as defondants as tho raaiiagois of the said 
Guulwaia The jiuisdiction of tho couit was barred aecouling to the impcialivo 
piovisions ot tho Sdvh Giiuhvara Act Seveial cases had beou bionght m vauous 
(iouris on tho allegation that the propoily iii dispul(' was a mosque. All these suds 
hiiled. The dofond.uits reliotl upon those ilecisions. Inasmuch as tho Gurdwara 
illiai Tarn Suigh had boon in jiossossioii of the propoity in disputo for over 150 
ycais, the piesont suit was tmie-lsuicd 

The S. G. P. U conliovorted tho allegation of the pdaintiffs on morits and ooutendod 
that thoro was no mosque at auv tune at the sdo m disiuito. It ooutendod that at tho 
site m dispute theio wms a budding wliieh was used for llio foioiblo conversion to 
Islam of Sikh men and w'oinon, who on their refusal wore oxociitod on tho spot. 
As tha biuhliug was used foi the propagation of Islam it had a sound structura. 
Whon tho Bikhs oaine m power iii the Punjab they took possession of this 
jihioG and beoauso numerous Hikhs, meludmg Ithai Tam Singh, had boon toitmod 
and executed, they ludd tho place as sacred. A memonal was eiocted to oommomorato 
ilia raartyulom ot Bhai Taru ymgh. A load was subsoquouty opened dividing 
Bluiludguiij m two poi turns 

Tho court erdciod that a eojiy of the above w'l'itten statemont bo supplied to the 
jilaintilfs’ counsel and tho jilaintilfs would then file thoir written replication. 

Tho suit was lustifutod on Get 30 lOd.bHiy Di. Mohammad Alam against tho 
Bhiroraam Gunlwara Parbandhalc (Jomrailteo, wliidh was roprosontod by Rat Baliadiu 
Badn Dass, advocate, assisted by about half a doKon lawyors. 

The aclual hoauiq? of the case <‘ommonced on Maush 23, 3936 and concluded towards 
the end of April. Perty-two wetnesses, imduduig a nuraboi* of Uloraas and Mr. S. 
I’artab, deputy commissiotuir of Lahore, were c.xamui0d for tho plaintiffs, wbila 25 
witnossos ajipoaroil for the deronoe. Bixty-sovon docuraontary exhibits were filed by 
the plamfifCs, while tho di’fenco filed 93 oxhilnts. 

Di. Mohammad Alam argued tho caso for tho plaintiffs for full six days and the 
defence arguments occupied four days, while Dr. Alam’s reply took another 
two day.s. 


Thc! Judgment 

Summarizing the findings, the judgo observed .—‘The mosquo Shahidgonj is a 
juristic jierson capable of suing thiough Maulana Mohammad Ahmad ^(Mutwali of 
Wazir Klian Mosque) us next fiiond A, suit for a declaration does lie. But the 
suit IS haried («) by ilm decision of tho Hikh Gurdwara Tribunal dated Jam 20, 
3930, and (b) by tho provisions of tho Gurdwara Act though not by Iho decisions 
batwoon 3850 and 1883. Tlio notificalion under tho Gurdwara Act was not secured 
by fraud and docoil. Tho subject matter of the suit was in its oiigin a wakf. that 
IS, a mosquo originally dodioatod for prayer in, 1722, but it has not beon used as a 
Muslim placo of woiship since its nossossion and control passed to tho Sikhs about 
1762, Tho plaintiffs’ suit is not withm tho limiiatiou.’ The sessions judge added 
‘The plaintiffs are not entitled to the reliefs claimed. The ^result is that the plain- 
tiffs’ suit fails and is dismissed. . , . 

‘As regards oosta. I have, while holding all claims to be barred by the limitationg 
by statute and judioial deoisiou, found in favour of the plaintiffs in one important 
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isMic, umi.‘iv, Uinf l!m sih* m (lisjiuff! m it.-j ongm \\.is .i waif piniH'itv dudicaferl as 

xJL . , ,,V; ii ', • JlP .do'il-d m piuo Tsiamio law an aol der.eoiahon 

n ri'i’'* Oil idiiiitilK, omi adorfUdo ju'.IiIr ation ior {.iockiii/i a ruraedv m the civil 

<nml. I thfirofoio, loavo tho parties to boar tlieir own cost.’ ' 


Tomb Case Appeal— Shahidganj offshoot 

.IndKinont was also doliwrod on tlio 25lh May 1936 m the Pir Kakii Ritab fnmb 
Oil ,n appoal, an oftslioot o[ ttio Shaiiirlgauj dinpiito. ^ 

The W'Ssir.fis^j«dga,acoerdod Iho appeal and aeauHtod all the acenRod.- 
TI m oUwen Hiklis, melw mg .fefhadar Taia Singh and Knldip Smgh, prcsidont and 
ra« eluv, iwpootivoly, ot tlio local Giirdwara Paidiaiulhak -Ceram 
f tins case to varying from six lo 15 month^ ™ 

two ch.iigou rnlaliiig to tho alleged demolition of iho lomh of Pii Kaku Shah stated 
to ht W! <‘MH!('d m tho Shalm gaiij oompound and wliich was lidd sum eel liy Mudims 
111 gon.'ral urn Khojas in patlioulai. T.ua Ringh, Kuldip Smgh and fivo oihois wmo 

fw mouthj impiisniimont lespoclivoly! 

Iho MMif. moo, to I nil ounsuouhvoly, while two otlieis uoie . sentenced on the lii si 

JIiH di'hmce plea yt ihe lowei ouurt was Unit the tomb ui rpioslKm was not of 
III K.iku Shah and that ho land uIiokhiu it sfnml ivus in lliu jinssei^sion of tho 
Nkis who had a light to do e\ilh it what Ihoy Iiko.1. Tho lowei (mill held that the 
oral a, well ns ho docunwutary ovidonoe showed (hat (h(> (omh was ol Pir Kaku 
Shah and the Stkhs had no right to (Imniilisli the tomb raeiely l-tauiuse it stood on 
the property whieli had passed into Sikh luiiids. 

.funOMENT 

-in'lK'S after analysing tho cnuloncc, 
rottitirkoti ♦ It. xh difficult", ui tho fuco of xill Uib ovkIouoo to ucf'ojjl Iho ond xivulcu(*o 
givon now almost for tlm first time during a period of aeulo tension tliai tho place in 
qaosLloft i» the bnrml p aoa of S.uiit Pir Kaku Khah. T hold that Ihero is consider- 
able doubt as to who, if anyone, was biiriod at this plaoo. It is not irapossible that 
the Hite m question was a tomb, but it is not enough for tho puriniHt's of sem 297 
L P. 0. (trespass into a burial jihuie), to hold that Iho Bito m qiH\stion mav have 
been a tomb To Bustaui a conviction undoi sec 297 it m neeesKaiv to find as a 
Eaot that the _ site m quostion was a place of sopuloliio and I ooirhidor that tho 
avidenco given in this oass is too indotormmato to enable mo (o reach any defimto 
Onamg. After discussing tho subject further, tho judge observed .-‘It m diflicult 
m these (ureurastmicos to hold that tho appellants, oven if they did ciomohsh tho 
structure, w luoh the prosBouUon call a tomb and which Tara Hitigli, aiipullanl calls 
a tham (platform), committod trespass within tho meamng of sec 297.’ Tho judge 
furthar refeiTod the decision of tho Gurdwara Tribunal di.smi.ssing tho application 
of two Muslims for ownership ^ of tho tomb and commeiiti'd that the coinmittco of 
mana'i-emenf of tho Guidwara, m iheso mrouraslanccH, might reasonalilv presume that 
they WBie cmtit cd to dual as they liked with their own piopertv. The judge held, 
therefore, tliaj ( ho Icoowlodgo and mtoiition loqmrocl under sac. 297, 1. IVG.f cannot 
fn yiow of these findings the judge thought it 
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EUROPEANS IN SOUTH INDIA 

Tho fust annual confeionce of the Eniopeau Association in South India was hold 
in Madias on the 24th. January 1936 in tho piomises of tho Buimah Shell House, 
with Ml D M Ruid in tlie ohau Mi F liJ James imtiatod a discussion on 
“Futiue Policy ” In the couise of his addioss, Mr James said . 

“Eiuopoans in India have been lecipionls of a plethora of advioo rocontly, most of 
which comos iiom Bombay. Wo cortamly leceivo it m iho spiiit in winch it is 
tondeiod though we may, perhaps, .suggest that less credit than is }uslifiGd lias boon 
givon to Iho spiiitoE consti active co-oporation which has boon evidenced m Ruiopoaii 
poll oy m tho last fifteen yoais A study of the piooe'’'dings of tho various Piovm- 
cial Councils and of the work of oui Eniopeau Group from tho boguinuig of tho 
pio'^ont Reforms will substantiate this claim 

“G-euerally speaking, European policy in the country now and in tho futnie ratisl 
ho basod upon tho pmioiple of paitnership betwoon India and Butain and tho ad- 
vance of India to the position of a dominion within the Commonwealth. This, of 
coiuse, involvos tho rojeotioii of polioio.s calling for inntuie of all ties between the 
two countiios and tho separation of India fiom tho Ciown and the Bmpiro ^ But. 
within that fiamowoilc, tlioio are immense opportuniiies for co-opoiatiou with all 
communities in this country upon a laigo number of iiolitioal and economic subjects 

“The European commumiy is hold together partly by race and tiudition, jiaitly by 
its special position in this country Our Emopoan Groups havo not do\ eloped as a 
vosnilt of agiooment as to political piogiamme; thev havo boon foimed on communal 
and mmonty considma’^^ons. It has first been our duty to oigaiiiso, odiicato and pro- 
tect oui solves In looont years, therofoio, wo have largely conoonliatod our oiioigio.s 
unon securing a looognisod position in tho constitutional dovolopmont of the futuro. 
That has meanl stionuons and co-opoiativo endeavoui in which ivo havo boon reason- 
ably suoco.ssful Now that tho Govornmont of India Act is on tho Htatuto Book, 
howevoi, all that is behind, and we h.avo to take stock of what is boforo us. 

“It has boon suggested that wo should join an All-Tndia Party to work tho Re- 
forms. What are noodud aio p-'^i-’Ros which will take tho Reforms for granted, and 
procood to hvo a noiraal jiolitical life under thorn. Tho Roforms will Ijo woikufl 
in difforont Fro vincas by diffoiont methods and from different moiivos Onco IVo- 
vincml Autonomy begins to work, pohoios and parties basod upon identity of oofniomic 
mtorosts and ideas will probably omorgo Tho Congress Kociahst Party is an indioa- 
uation of this, Much of iho pro.sont party division will disappear. In South India 
there are two parlies—ono which baso.s its piogrammo mainly on future promises 
and tho other mainly on past aohiovoraonts. Noithor of those is onouf^h. It is possibly 
too much to Qxpuot that a unity will omorgo with a cloar-cut social and economic 
programme free from tho limitation of past policies, until tho new Constitution is 
actually working That boiug so, is it not dilfioult for ns now to dofine oleaily what 
our policy will be in tho fuiuro ? At piosent, wo are independent of all parties and 
are willing to co-opoiato with any m securing stability and Bolveney in tho State 
and steady impiovoraont m tho conditions of the people. Those are general terms 
liowovur. Our European groujis will never bo powerful eneugli to dominate, lead 
or bo entirely indopundont of other groups and parties. Wo shall have to identify 
ourselves to Hio fullosi oxtont with any and every group whioh is working on lines 
which wo believe to bo sound and in tho interests of this eountry. Tho interests of 
India aro our inlorosts and her pride should be our pride. 71 she prospers w® 
prospor ; if sho suffers wo suffer, 

‘•lieforo policies can be laid down, it is neoessary to oonsictor some of the main 
probloms with whioh we shall be confronted and on which our leaders may be 
expected to give some guidance. 

“One, tho municipal administration of Madras, is at our doors. The Oorporatiou 
IS not as officieatly run as it used to be. it will get- worse under the new 
Act unless great changes take place in the present political atmosphere in 
which members of the Corporation w their work, and nnloss programmes taka Hr® 
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pliwn of poisona itio. an.l jiolitios ,Tho adramisf ration of Iho oiiy nooils a thoron-h 
fmanoui! ovoiluinl .ukI a con.-imh-afion of oifoil (tho fasIiionaWo phraso is a hiiufo<l 
fiunl ) oil thii impiuvoinont au-l incrcabu m ihn araenitios for which its oitiiseus pay, 
i T- '"’ "n ', «>o takon up by the now Madras Circlo of tiio 

n !/l Low maflors-thcri) is a ptohlom which is at 

\!- LnJ \ imitod— tho position of 

m F 1 ” ' ° Otto Niomoyoi Enquiry Madras has onemies who aie 

i Li L a ^ bolvonoy and won <1 penahso her foi lioi past financial prudonco and 
"r’ii ¥‘^ Madias a good ‘press’ m Bellu. No Fmanoo Momher 

of the Govornmunt of India has boon m tho Madras presidency for eight for nmo 

in pressing that financial 

adjubtaont should do justice to Ih^ piovmco. Tho present Government of Madias 
under the loadorsliip of Ills Eycelloiicy tho Oovornor desorvo the support of ovorv 
ono m thoir light for Madras iulerosls. “ ^ 

_ ‘Thou thoio is the land rovonuo system which will bo a matter of mcioasing 
importauuo 111 the fuiiiro Arts assessments loo high? Is their basis just? These 
{juostions atfoet not only tho planting community bat all commiimly in South India 
for they atioct iho prosperity of Iho piovmoo. 

‘I'Jion there IS llydro-Eloclno and mdustual dovolopraont , and ihoio are tho 
proldems of planned producfion, public health, agiicuUiuo, Local Solf-Oovouimont 
ami Education and provincial taxation Wo are vitally intoiostod in thnso inoiiloms 
iiiuy wui bceomo claimant m tho fiituio, and wo siiall liavo to t.iko sides and 
dovolo[) oui own polioy. 

“Then fhmo aio Ali-lndia piobloms, quite apait fiom those intricate and difilailt 
Olios wiiKdi will IK! involved m this question of Podoiatioiu Thote is tho piohleni 
m oyoisuas trade, thiawa and IJilalerul iieafics Tlioro is tho ‘pmoi.il pioldom ot 
iseal jiohay Is tho iiniKJiiiIo of disci iini mil ing pioleuhon siiitalilo to modern oondi- 
timis i' Klioiud aiiolhui fiscal eiiqiiiiy be bold Tluno is the piohleni of di-,tuiminm 
of taxation, (lie loinoval of tho eiuorgeney liixatioii, the lovision ot the imniinj l.ix:, 
loan and oKoliaiigo policy Thoie is the difTieuIt problem of railway Imaneu in wliicii 
oyeryouo should take special intoiest pist now. If the raihva.xs go bankiupt, it is 
the taK"payer who will have to pay. It is sometimes foigolton t’iiat the lallways are 
oiir couuem m much as the roads Eodoration is likely to make this problem mere 
atiiiio unless somo system of oo-ordinaiion as to control and policy is devised. Whore 
IS llio oft-promised Ministry of Commiuuealions V 

^ “Then thorp are all Iho problems involved in what is known as ‘Rural Uplift’ 
muluding publio health, debt relief, eo-opeiation and bioadcastiiig. 

■ jiiei'o is iho deloueo of India, Row people no much about our defoneo foiees. 
Xhey have boon regarded m tho jiast as sonieihmg which is alien -for olivmus 
reasons. Actually they am ono of India’s gioafost assets What is India’s defomio 
policy V What is our allitude (o this question V Wo shall have io euuneiate oui 
ownjfioUey or jom somo gioiip which has dofinod its attitude, 

“There Is tho quest ion of Labour legislation Iho Federal Oovornmont enntiels 
trade, tho units eoiitrol jiroduction ; both have to do with labour laws. There is 
endless room for conthut,” 


IToonedmg, Mr. .fames said : “Rroviuoial Aiiiouomy will probably come into force 
on April tho first, 1937, when oloctod Mmistries will lake the piano of the present 
systom, We have fifteen mouths for intensive preparation as far as mganlBafion is 
ooncomod. As usual, Madras lias given tho load to tlio whole of India in this 
regard, As far as education is concoined, xvo have onr own monthly Bulletin. Tims 
began as an oxperimont, but I boliovo iliat it lias boon, justified and (hat it may liavo 
to bo dovolopod and oxtundod. ^ Wo must havo an organ like this. It is true that 
there are several oompoteui English nowspaiiors in tho Brosidonoy whit h havo been 
generous m the past in giving our Association publicity ; We are grateful for this 
help and I am sure it xvill continuo to bo given.” 

to. James thou pomtod out that Ihoro was need for tho holding of periodic 
ponCerenoes and tho fullest publioity for Uw) work of thoir roprQ.S 0 ntativos in the 
Lo^slatiires. 

. copoluglon, Mr, James said i “One word of warning. Though the Oovornmonl 
of India Bil is on tho Statute Book, we are by no moans finished with the const?- 

t ipM ,i#ne| between Britain and India !Hie Aot is not a final settlement of all 
lnon|h it settles a largo numbor of them— particularly in the provinoial 
‘ farther adranoe— some of it oonstitntional, somo 

m » fti^a'^lsopTOtTOom Wim thos# who are 'Constitutional wo oannot but sympa- 
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tliise. Tliat sympathies may bo leqaiieJ to bo tianslatort into conciote and practical 
foim in tlie liitnio It would bo well, theroforo, foi ns always to Iceop in mind 
those largo questions involved in India’s place in tho Empire, ‘ There conid ho no 
surer gnaranloo of tiiat good-will which wo claim to bo our host safeguard than a 
fiauk appreciation of India’s case foi sell-govoi ament, and a willingness to woik with 
oiu Indian fnends m using the opportunities now comiiig to luing India neaior 
hei goal 

Ml IF. K M Langley said that Mi James had in his speech outlined for them 
a delinito progiammo ot woik, which was, il ho might say so, lofiesluug. Ho Jiad 
groat regard foi tho piesont Ministiy in Madias whou ho joined tho Legislative 
Council lie thought that ho would find lospousildo Miiustois going about the 
countiy with a definite progiammo But so fai flora finding tliaf, diiung tho whole 
time that ho had been in tho Logislativu Council —ho had boon tlieio neailv tlnee 
yeais now— he did not think that outside an occasional confoioneo of (he pui ty 
which was usually hold behind closed doois oi moio oi less closed doors, he ha<l 
evei heaid any ol tho losponsiblo Ministois, who roptosonind an miportaut sootiou of 
the Madias Govorumont, either going out into tho mofussil and putting loiw.ud a 
progiammo bofoio tho people or defondmg thomsolves m tdio maimei gonoially 
evpeoiod m political ouclos Mi James had given them a piogrnmmo which lliey 
should ihmk ovoi seiiously. 

The question of tho mlluonco of Europeans in the Reformed Oounoils had already 
been lofoirod to ra giacioms terms by His Excellency the Governor, Mr James al.so 
had spoken of it m his speech His own experience was— -ho tlionght tiiose who 
were or had been mombors of the Logislativo Council, would boar him out m this — 
that 111 piopoition to their numbers, tho mfluonco of tho Europeans was voiy great. 
Their intluence, he behoved, would become gioatei and not loss under tlio Reformed 
constitution, The reason was voiy simple Hitherto, rightly or wiongly, Enropoaiis 
inevitably had been regarded really as a pail of tho Oovoinmout, and sbcoiidiv they 
were apt to got tho kicks m connection with policies with which they leally had 
notlimg to do or with which on somo occasions they weie not really m agroomont 
Under tho Rofoims, ho tcU they would bo in a frooi iiosltion lo express thomsolves, 
that they would bo aide to attack tho Govornmorit of the day and ally Ihemsolvos 
on suitable terms with any constitutional party with whom it raiglii, ap'pear to them 
they could work in concert. Gouorallv, ho felt, in tlioso cncumslancos their inlluoms) 
would bo definitely greacei than it had boon lu tho past. Ho was simaking only 
from his o^ntoiionco ot tho Madias Council U would ho impo.ssiblo, in his oimiioii, 
to have a Council with gioalor harmony liolwism Indians and Europeans than tlioro 
was m tho Madias Logisiahvo Oomidil, Ho had boon m tho Cotmcil the.se last three 
years, and ho never noticed oi hoard oven tho slightest hint of lacialism in the 
Council duim/f tho whole period. (Cheers) Ho did not son any reason why that 
attitude should not conlnmo in Madras and why Madras shoufa not sot an extremely 
good example to the rest of India. 


As far as tho general programme of Mr. Jamos was concornod, Mr. Langley said 
he would express Ins own view that, gonoially 8poaking,.iiador tho roformod Councils, 
lie oxpoetpd lir.st of all a very distinct cleavage botwoon tlio ‘oaiiitalifitic classes’ and 
tliG socialistic classes. As tho sooiahslic classos wore not likoiy to orr on tho side 
of moderaiion, ho thought there was very little doubt on wlueli sido Europeans 
would find Ihomso yes ranged. _ llo thought that for somo yoans to coma thov would 
liud theraselvGS fully oocupiod in supporting the constitutional and ‘capitalistic^ oartfes 
111 that striiggdo, and that tho two rival partios would bo so busy with their own 
dissensions tliat thoy would havo very little time to bo bothoring about ‘a small goo- 
lion of the country hko tho Europeans. Ho thought thoy would then get on to ‘the 
gloat stiuggle which shall oomo botwoon industrial interests and high proteotion on 
the one hand and on tho othor, agnoultural intereste.’ In that struggle if he should 
be in Madras and still ropresoat tho planters in South India on the Oonnell, then 
possibly ho would find 'himsolf ranged on a difforont side of tho House from that 
occupied by Mr. E. Birloy 1 (Laughter). 


In bringiiig tho proooodmgs to a close, Mr. Bnd, Ibo Chairman, said that they 
wero about to take their fail sjiar© in what was known as Provinoial Autonomy. All 
the provmoiM subjects would ho transferred. They would not have permanent offi- 
cials m the Ooiiuo 1 to guide thorn as in tho past. Tho laws of the provinces would 
be made by a fully elected legislature. The membors of the European oommunitv 
would be oalled upon to elect soten members to the Lower and on© to the Upper 
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llous.i Uiifl thfiy would bo iho only Euronuans thoro They luid always pnclod tliein- 
M'lvf'h on lliu fact that tlioy o\ortod an inlluuuco in kooping with tlio gieat intorout 
tiuij lepKSi'utod. 

“Wo shall lijivo nnv unstinted support to "ood fiovornmenfc ol tills province umloi 
tlw now conslitutiou,” the oliauman (joutiuuod, “and wo all should wholo-hearlodly 
j'^ivu uur to flio oC this yroviucc iiUfl to do so, ^vo luust idoufiiY 

tluiw'lwh witli Ihoin. Wo aro Mailrassis Wo are proud of tho load which this Pro- 
sidoncy has t,nvcn to all India lu tho sucoossrtil worlcmg of salf-govornmoiit. Wo 
niiiot 1)0 [irupau'd In outer more and raoro mio tlio life of the people and to shaie 
tho Imnloii m tho tight against oommiinalism and corruption. It is not enough for us 
to take mterost only in what wo think affects us If wo narrowly watch only im- 
mi-diato porsoual luturosts, wo will ho keeping up that nnforlnnato oomplox in which 
wo visualise oursolvos threatouod. That is a wrong mental attitude, Ilaye wo not 
yoMomuod to approoiaie tho special chaiactoiistios of tho people of Madras, ni 
wluf-h gonorosiiv and good humour, boaidos mental ability, intolligeuoo and capacity 
for iuud work aro bO ovidont V 1 tluuk wo have. Wo aio leady, willin'*, and anxious 
to ec-opwato with any party, gioup or groups who may find tlunnso vos ou l us od 
with the Uovernmont of Madias, tiusting that thoy will lea iso Jie gieat losoonsib ly 
ty placed upon thorn and will govern foi the good of all. Ilie woids J liavo jusi 
dttertMl ate iioiniloss unless thoy load to deeds” 

Tho Chanraan next stiossod iho necessity of a sound piolimuiaty tiainmg for 
European young mom Uo suggested that they should 

est in the Mumcinal Coumu s, District Do.uds and ovory local seU-govci nmont iiody 
It w[« imf Tsmnil 11^ to ho lu a local ..ouuoil, Tiaimng and piactical oxponouco 
woio needed il thoy wore to play their pait well, 

lie had heou stressing tlio iiood for tramhig hocai.so they must have a lull team 
I'p'idv to reiiresDut them. It was to llio oiedil of a numhor oi fa ms in South India 
thai\hey liad been willing to allow, and ovon to onooiirago ttiou men JjJ J^ku 1^ 
imhlio aifairs and li was to their ontoriiiibo that they owoil Hit fact that at 
In the Logislutivo Council, thoie wore two oxporioncod and able dobatois, bu William 
Wright, and Mr. W. K. M. Langley. _ ^ 

Thft (’hnirman concluded hy saying : “Wo stand to-day at iho beginning of a now 
ora in Indian Idstorv. Wo in tho Madras Prosidoncy aro (‘ontidout of the fntnro. 
wVmk tfi owy Kutoiiuaa shall do to duty te aul by tins piwmou and this 
country.” 



All India Congress Socialist Conference 

Secondi Session — Meerut—lSth. & 20th. Januafy 193G 

Oyer 50 delegates, piomment local Congressmen and several liundteds of peasants 
and students weie piesent when the Second All-India Congiess Socialist Conference 
commenced at Moeuit on tho 19th January 1936 on the public grounds which the 
Municipality only last month had lefused to lend to the Congress for Jubilee 
celebrations 


"Welcome Address 

The Chan man of the Reception Committee, Sitmaii SatyavaU Devt of Delhi, de- 
nounced the Oouiioil-enti y programme and uigod Socialists to fiee Congiess fiom the 
domination of capitalists and make it in the ttuo sense an organisation of the masses. 
Congress should take up the cause of the subjects of Indian States and see that m the 
future Congress struggles, the immediate as well as the ultimate benofactois wore 
the masses and not the capitalists and millowners as hitherto. Hat Utopia was a 
workmen’s and peasants’ Raj She wanted the Congress to have that ideal. 

PaESIDENTIA.L ADDBESS 

The Conference elected Snmati Kamaladmi Chattopaclhymja to the ohair. Sn- 
mati Kamaladevi, reviewing the present situation, said that the alliance between 
Foreign and Indian vested interests was fast developing and was bound to take a 
more menacing form in the Provinces under the new constitution. That would bring 
the sigmfioanoo of socialist activities moie into tho forefiont She justified the exis- 
tence of the Socialist Paity within the Congress, objected to the woikmg of the next 
reformed Constitution and urged Congress men to place before the country their im- 
mediate piogiammo Thero was piessmg need for a suitable progiarame on immedi- 
ate economic demands of peasants and workmen by which tho fight on a class Wsis 
would be built out of their day to day struggle, with a view to ultimately linking 
With tho larger stiuggle for freedom Tho building up of a united front, along with 
other parties, amounted t(/ betrayal of the masses. 

Retolutiont 

The Conference passed a number of other resolutions, two of them being put 
from the chair, one expressing coudolonoe on tho death of JSIr. 8hapoorj‘i Saklatwala 
and tho second sending greetings to a former chairman of the Conference, Mr, 
Narendra Dev, now lying ill 

The Secretary of tho Oonferonoo, Mr, Jaiprakash Narayan moved a resolution 
urging tho election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as President of the ensuing session of 
the Indian National Congress. 

Mr. Meherally seoonaed tho resolution which was unanimously carried. 

Mr Mohanlal Qautam moved a re.solation characterising the demands of Mr. S. 
0 Ohatterjee, prisoner on hunger-strike, as reasonsable. These demands were (1) 
concentration of political prisoners in central jail, (2) equal treatment and abolition 
of the system of classification, (3) abolition of cellular oonflnement, (i) free supply 
of daily newspaper, magazino and books, (6) return of Andaman prisoners to their 
respective provinces, (6) proper medioal treatment, and (7) privilege of supplement- 
ing diet and clothing at prisoner’s cost. The conference si^gested observing 
Fwruary 2 as Ohatterjee Day to draw the attention of the (foverament to the 
above demands, The resolution was carried. 

A resolution appealing for funds for the party was moved from the Chair 
and carried. 

Thb RiiroBMs 

Swamt 8ampumanand moved the resolution on constitutional Reforms adopted 
by the Subjects Committee, rejeetiag the iReforms Act and urging the Oongress to 
wreck the new constitution. This resolution also advised those who entered Oounoils 
to press for certain demands' of the masses, such as the abolition of land revenue 
sywem, its replacement by a gpraduated inoome-tax on agricuitural incomes of above 
44 
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Es. 500 per annum, abolitiou of landloidism and other foims of intermediaries 
between the State and cultivatm, a mmimum wage of not less tlian Rs. 30 for 40- 
hour week, fieodom of .speech and pieias, oancellatiou of all arrears of debt and 
levenuD and provision of cheap credit 

Swam Sampiirnanand said that tho British Parliament had no right to frame 
India’s constitution It had been Earned defmitely to stiongtlieii leaotionary forces 
in the coimtiy, for example, States’ siibjeoh’ had not been given any voice in the 
affairs of thoir Govornmonts and big zammdais and landlords had been allowed to 
legitimate demands of the masses. The police and jail port-folios would be nominally 
in the hands of Ministers, who would have strong parties at iheir back to suppress 
all legitimate agitation It would be really a case of Indians fighting Indians. 
Congress Sooialists believed in, making ase of the Legislatures only for wrookiug 
the constitution 

Mr. B. A, Khcdgikar^ General Socretaiy, All-India ffiado Union Congress, said 
that woikers had been all along opposing tho framing of the constitution by 
Parliament When the Simon Commission landed m Bombay, as a protest, woikeus 
went on strike and this was the first stiike on a purely political issuo By the 
proposed constitution, tho right of olectmg lopresuntatives by tiade union was given, 
which in no othor country existed. By giving tins right, tho Governmenf proposofl 
really to encourage the "staitmg of new unions and thus divide workois mlo two 
groups, one in favoui of woiking tho constitution and tho othei against it. The 
All-Xndia Trade Union Oungross had mado it very cleai that woikois stood foi 

wieckmg tho constitution and of asserting their light to frame thou own constitution. 
Woikers were also against acceplauco of office 

Mr R, K Khadikar of Poona, winding uf) the delate, said that once the Con- 
gress decided to go to the olcotorato with deturmuiatioii to aocefit Ministership under 
the constitution, it wonlil make the most uudcsuablo alliance with a view to saouie- 

ing maiontics, He .said he know timt some Provincial Cougiess Committees had 

dready mado approaches to Rao Bahadurs who had kept aloof from the struggle, to 
turn them into good Congressmon for the purpose ol election. It would bo suicidal 
if the Socialist Party kept quiet, believing that tho Working Committee of the 
Ckingress had not still made up its mind. It was the duty of tho Party not to 

Mlow Ckmgresa ranks being demoralised and disrupted in this manner. The resolu- 
tion w^ passed. 

Messrs. Charles Mascarenhas, Paliwal, Kulkarnl and Khedijkar supported the 
resolution strongly opposing tho acooptanoe of olfioo by the Congress. The resolu- 
tion was adopted, Ine last resolution concerning ltalo-Abys,siman war and objecting 
to India’s participation in any war was moved by Mr. S. Banerji and passed. 


RoioluUloni— Second Day— Meerut~20tl». January 1036 

The second and last sitting of tho Conference opened this afternoon, with Srimali 
Kamaladevi OhaUopadhyaya. in the chair. The audionco was slightly larger than 
yesterday, being about a thousand. Tho s^enda contained 20 resolutions, which had 
been agreed to m the Bubjeots Comraittea after lengthy discussions. 


CoNOEBSs Work in CotJNoms 


Mr. Miherally moved the first resolution pointing out the lino of action which 
tho Congressltes should take in Councils— a lino of action which would force tho 
Government to resort to Ordinance rule, 

Mr. Fatmardhan said that even Liberals in ofiioe would do as much an Oon- 
gressites could do if they accepted tho Ministry, The Congressmen in Councils should 
Sy to link the struggle of the masses outside with the struggle inside Councils, Thai 
was how mass action should bo built up and not by satyagralia. 

The resolution was adopted. 

, OaBiraos ro Ekasanxs’ Ona&NisAnONs 


Gn the motion of the President, resolutions wore passed extending greetings to 
* tions of workers for peasants in India and abroad and declaring the Party’s 
T |n Iheir struggle. 

it moved that thei Congress constitution be so amended as to 

reirdsetttotion of the exploited classes, such as workers and peasants, 
ip btoeotive oomplOTe independence. 

'Weirinbn/ Md ^ wt not uaM peasanto and workers partioipatod 
be- achieved. Tht regolation was passed. 
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Mr. Khedgikar moved calling on members of the party to participate in the 
Labour Week. 

Mr. Mahajani said it was by thus organising Labour they could over-throw Im- 
perialism, The resolution was passed, 

Pbotbotion fob the Dnemploved 

Mx’. Rajaram Sastn moved appealing to the unemployed middle class men to 
join hands with the unemployed workers and peasants to establish social ownership 
over means of production and as an immediate basis to agitate for an unemployed 
insurance of Hs. 15 per mensem, free supply of milk for children of tho unemployed, 
free housing and other benefits to the nnemployed. He cited extreme cases of 
poverty and suggested that strong measures should be devised, with a view to 
relieving economic distress. The resolution was passed. 

Mr. Charidobis moved a resolution denouncing the formation of an allianoo bet- 
ween Congress and reactionary and vested interests. 

Mr. Fartdul Maq Ansari^ supporting, said that it was out of greed for high offi- 
ces under Government that members of the Congress Parliamentary Board ware 
considering an alliance with Liberals and others. The resolution was auceptad. 

On the motion of Mr. Mohanlal Gautam^ a resolution was passed calling on 
parties to organise poasanls in their torritorios and send dologatos to tho Lucknow 
iiisan Conference. , 

Several resolutions were put from tho chair including one conoerning the holding 
of an Independence Day and passing resolutions stating the minimum deraands of 
the party, expressing sympathy with certain workers of the N. W. F. Province and 
Socialists in jail. , , ^ 

Dr. Lohia moved a resolution urging the party to sponsor a resolution at the next 
Congress session for democratisation of the Congress by introducing points already 
published, including tho removal of tho clause relating to manual labour and wearing 
of khaddar. Such obstacles, ho said, did not holp tho Congress, but were liable to 
load to corruption. Tho resolution was passed. 

At tho conclusion of the Conference, Mr. Masani^ extonding greetings to Sooialists 
outside India, said there was considerable rosponso from British Socialists, when tho 
speaker toured in England last year, 

Tho Conference ended amidst the shouting of revolutionary slogans. 


The Kerala Congress Socialist Conference 

Third Session — ^Tellicherry — t4th. June 1936 

The Third All- Kerala Congress Socialist Oonferonoe was held at Tellioherry on the 
Idthi. June 1936. More than thousand persons attended the Conference. Bc^u 
Samfurnamnd of XT. P, presided. 

■Weloomb Speech 

Extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, Mr. A, K. BUM, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, referred to the emergence of the 
Socialist Party within the Congress and said it was not a show put up by osr- 
taiu individuals, sooialistioally inolinod. The Socialist movement in the oonntry was 
the expression of a aaoossary stage in the political and eoonomio evolution, Con- 
stituted as tho Indian National Congress was to-da^ he feared that it would be 
difficult to convert tho Congress into a Sooislist body. However unpleasant it might 
be, Mr. Pillai continued, the truth was that the influence that prevailed within tie 
counsels of the Congress to-day was predoradnaaity conservative and even oapxtalig- 
tio. The interests of the Indian oapitalist dlaset and vested interests would be natur- 
ally to got bargains in . their bnsiness as ag&^h their rivals in Britain. But this 
neutral oonfliot of interests was always stibjept tie more fundamental and instn©- 
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five desiro of self-preservation. If the commercial and Irasiness communities in 
India supported the Congress in the last two lights, it was only because they saw 
in those movements possibilities to improve thoir business. Now that the working 
class movoment was growing more and more vocal and militant and the Socialist 
Party had definitely stated that they stood for tho abolition of private property, 
the vested interests had become frightened. 

ITndor the ciroumstanos, Mr. Pillai doubted whether it was not too sanguine to 
expect to turn the Congress into an essentially anti-imperialistic organisation with- 
out first freeing itself from capitalistic influonco. 

^ Mr. Pillai expressed his belief that socialism was the only salvation of India and 
m this oonneotion aninaadverted on the suggestion that sooialism was foreign. 

pBESlDBNTIAL AdDEESS 

^ Mr. Sampurnamnd then delivered his presidential address of which the follow- 
ing are extracts ■ 

“The Congress session is over and it is no use expressing auy opinion about it. 
Prom the point of view of the Congress socialists’ party it may appear to have been 
a success, but if it has been a success, the success has not so much been won by 
ns as handed over to us by the group opposed to us, for reasons that suited it best. 
For example, they generously came forward to support our resolutions about war. 
In fact, tho war resolution becamo a resolution of Iho "Working Committee. They 
had made up their minds to concentrate on one or two lusolutions, particularly, to 
the election resolution, turning down tho rejection of ofllco accoptaiioo. On this re- 
solution they were adamant, and proved to the hilt that they held tho trump cards 
in their hands. While one may not say much about the Congress sossion itsolf, tho 
tour of the (’ongrees Prosidont is an important ovont. Throwing all precedent to 
the winds ho has devoted hirasnlf to an exposition of sooialism and Ihoroby invited 
much criticism, on his devoted head, A groat deal of the agitation that 1ms been 
engittccrod against sooialism, is more election propagjinda. Its mushroom oxistenoo 
will come to an end after tho (dootions, but in the meantimo it will have spread its 
pernicious purpose of misrepresenting socialism and injocted a number of perfectly 
senrable people with the virus of anti-socialism. This is a fact which you must not 
for^i It behoves you and me to do our little bit. 

Pandit Jawahartal is trying to stress the anti-imperialistic issue and speaking 
socialism as an allied subjeot. But a concentrated attempt has boon made to draw 
attention away from what ho might have to say as an opponent of British imperia- 
lism and to concentrate it on his sooialistio nttorances. 

“The second alarming fact is that tho Congress Socialist Party seems to have 
gone into hibernation. We have left Pandit Jawaliarlal to do our work for us. This 
will never do. He is not a member of our party and cannot speak for us. It is no 

S rt of his business to strengthen our party organisation. As tho President of the 
ngress, his hands are partially tied and he has probably to speak the language of 
compromise where his intellect would lead him otherwise. It is for us to strengthen 
our party and to speak where others cannot or will not. 

“One of the things advocated hy the President was tho foundation of the “Civil 
Liberties’ Union”, a union, whose membership should be open to all political parties 
and whose function should be to resist the encroachments on civil liberties like the 
right of association, speech, writing and freedom of movement, unle.s8, it has been 
proved in a oorapeteni court of law that such right has been abused. A vast volume 
of opinion has been expressed on the subject, but what is remarkable is the absolute 
unanimity not only of thought, hut of lanmmgos as well, which has characterised 
the expression of liberal opinion. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru has made it perfectly 
clear that the proposed Union will function in a purely non-party manner. The 
most timid of liberals need not therefore lose his sleep over it. He mav rest 
assured that if he joins it, Ms march towards Dominion Rtatus will not be deflected 
Pj a step. T speak of Dominion Status. It is a goal unworthy of India, the Statute 
,01 Westminister notwithstanding. And tho amount of suffering and sacrifice required 
to .reach it are no less than, what is necessary for the attainment of complete 
independence. 

“This brings me to the subject of the united front. In the recent past we have 
,.he^d a good dtol .ahoufc it The main question Is this, are you prepared to sulfer 
m you, prepared to take the responsibility of making the country suffer alt that 
the attempt to attam Independpnoe implies ? If you are not, then, you are weloome 
to try to talk your way to Swataf but fittlois to be gained by our standing shoulder to 
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sJioalder togethor. I have spoken m detail only about the Liberals, but what I have said 
will apply with much more equal force to those other bodies, many of them com- 
munal oigamsations, which seem to have no pimoiples to guide them, but change 
their view from day to day to suit the changing views of this leader oi that There 
are genuinely anti-impeiial'ist bodies in the country, inside and outside the Congress, 
which howsoever much they may differ as to their other objects and methods ot 
details or ideals, are absolutely united in then objective of removing that incubus 
of imperialism which is eating into the very vitals of the country It is with them 
that a united front is not only desirable but piofitable 

'■‘The Congress has decided that the elections shall be contested. "We aio not 
opposed to this decision But the gieat question of office acceptance has been 
shelved. The Gongiess High Command which includes amongst itself some of onr 
greatest diplomats— may I congiatulate you, gentlemen, fiom the south foi supplying 
some of the gieatest masters m this line ?~have so manoovoured things 1 hat the 
question will not come up foi discussion, at any rate foi decision, till the time 
comes when only one decision is possible, and that, a decision in favoui of office 
acceptance 

“In this situation oui paity has an important pait to play. It is the herald of the 
new' light and the new life. It has to wake up people 'fiom lethargy, Our great 
role lies m pleaching to the people the message of a now life, m onthusuig them 
for taking pait in the great levoiution in which all that is bad in, law, leligion and 
moials, in social organisation, propoity relations, and poIitic.s shall disappear. Miioh 
will have to go, but thus alone can a now life emerge. No tinkeimg refoims will 
serve our purpose.” 

EeSOIiUTIONS 

The Confeionoe adopted the following resolutions 

The Conference congratulated Pandit Jaioaharlal Nehru on having given a distinct 
and authoritative lead as Piesident of the Indian National Congress and appealed to 
all radicals m the Congress to develop tho auti-impeiialist struggle by making the 
pumary Congiess oigamsations live cells of the wider nationalist struggle by bring- 
ing about closer contact between the radical elements and the masso.s by sternly 
resisting all .suppiession of cml libeitios, by guaiding against all attempts “to hustle 
India into an Imperialist war and by carrying on a ceaseless campaign against tho 
Govoiriment of India Act and foi the light of solf-detoimmatiun 

The Conference held that Right wing Congress leadeis lay more emphasis in 
capturing tho legislatures than m resisting tho (Jovornment of India Act and that 
the demand for tho constituent Assembly was ontiiely noglocted. 

The Con fei once ajipealed to the radicals to start forthwith a strong campaign to 
focus public attention on this vital issue. 

Tho Conferonco diew the altentiou of the public to tho suppression of oivi! 
liberties m Cochin and Travancora and appealed to tho publio workers to strengthen 
the movement for socuung fundamental oitkenship righfe. 

The Conference beliovotl that it was fhe duty of tho State to provide work and 
livelihood for every oilizcn of tho State and welcomed the movement of the unem- 
ployed started m Malabar, 

The Conferonco welcomed the move made recently at Luoknow to form an AJl- 
ludia Peasant movement and appealed to publio workers in Kerala to develop a 
strong agrarian movement there. 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The Bihar Political Conference 


iSth, Sei8i0n*-~Pattia"-~15th. & 16th. January 1936 

, llio 19th. Bossiou of the Bihar Political Coafoi-oneo, convened for tho first time 
(hsporscd by tho authorities six years baot, oorameuced sitting at Patna on 
ino istk J«n«wy 1936 amidst scenes of unprecodentod enthusiasm, heightened to a 
couMderablo extent hy tho presonou of Baba Itajondra Prasad, President of tho -Tudian 
Hational t.ongross. About 5,000 delegates, mostly Kisans and Sonthals, and an ofiual 
number of visitors attended, ’ ^ 


Wllcomb Address 

Welcoming the delegatoR, Bj. Eamnarayan Sin/jh, Cliairman of tho Rccophon 
UHnmiftce, wado a special appeal to take into consideration tho miestiou of tho 
oxcluded areas in the new Uoiishlution He legrotted that although Chhotanagpur 
was very rich in uatuial losouioos, its mhaliitants wore oxtromoly poor duo to 
systemutio exploitation liy outside ageneios 


rurisnniN'riAD Adobes,’. 

Babu Ramdnvnlu Sinqh, PieMdent of the Conference, next delivered an illnmma- 
ting addrosH ui (lie course of wluoh he said that the (levernmcnt of India Act was not 
at all based on popular opiraou and as such did not deserve to get tho support of tho 
rteoplo of India, fu the cours«i of an ineisivo analysis of tho proposed Indian Constitution, 
no declared that wliat is being sought to bo foisted on India in tho name of Responsible 
Qovornraenfe was nothing hut autocracy puro and simple, and that iii spite of the 
new Coastilution, tho (Jnvernmoufc of India would oontiiuio to bo .as irrosponsiblo 
as b^foro. They could havo an idea of tho spirit in which tho Constitution was 
likely to bo worked from what had boon going on oven boforo tho mtrodiictma of 
the Reforms, as evidenced by the enactment of cooroivo laws, both in the Centro 
and in the Provinces. Thoir masters wore out to arm thomsolves with sufTiciout 
powers by moans of PuMio Rafuty Acts throughout the country, wliioh constituted 
an ©noroachmont on tho olomontary rights of the peoplo. The mmaker omtthasised 
that India’s intorost lay in being able to frarao her own Ufmsiilntion and in 
creating sacli an atmoapliore m tho country that tho situation might compel tho 
Biitish Covernmont to accept that Constitution. 

Mr. Sinlia emphasised that the Congress ciood of independonoo could not 
be aohievfld through tho <3mmoils. But ho supported the Ooimoil programme 
beoanse Congressmen’s entry mto the Legislatures would prevent the latter from 
being puppets in iho hands of Governors and help in prcraotirig tho awakening in 
the country. For aohiovement of their aims, epeoial attention would have to be 
padtl to work outside tho Oounoils ami to the task of oroating a powerful section 
by baraeBsing all seattered forces and removal of their own woakneasee. It was the 
bomden duty of all Congressraon —whenever the policy and programme to be decided 
hereafter in respoot of Counoils may bo,— to apply themselves to tho task of organis- 
itig the people and making them strong and powerful. 

The speaker pleaded for oonoentraliou on the Congress oonstrnotive programme 
to the need of strengthening the Congress organisation and making it more widespread. 
‘Although the cry of Indepetidonee reverberated in every village and respoot for Oon^ 
gresg wte literally overflowing, as the Congress Golden Jubilee celebrations Jiave demons- 
Irated, be oonfoased that branohes of the Congress had not sprang up in all places 
Were those exisiang as strong or effective as they ought to be. The country 

W| ^Wy tn the vRImss and, the Congress workers should, therefore, take up their 
the ■Ullages and work amongst th© people. 

h 'passionate plea for the amelioration of the lot of the Kxsans, who 
by the prevatliM eoonomis depresBion and for whom no 
, mi : etmi been at^pM in Bihar and from, whom* IRegd 
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exactions yet continued to be exacted by many landlords. Referring to the sugai 
industry, the speaker asseited that instead of being an mstiument of point to the 
Kisans, it had become a means ol exploiting them and nai rated at length the vpious 
ways in which the Kisans are harassed and denied eiren the cost of pioduotion by 
sugar mill-owners 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 16th. January 1936 

The confeience conolnded to-day. Eleven lesolahons weie adopted, foui of 
which, put fiom the chair, weie earned without discussion. One of the resolutious 
diew a spirited attack on the Government policy fiom Mr Srtknshm Sitiqh who 
criticised members of the local council for passing the public Safety Act and gave a 
warning that in futme elections such people would not bo allowed lepreseniation 

Two other losolutions for leduetion of rents due to economic depiossion and the 
zitlum of zamindais woie also passed. Tfio foimer lesolutioa was snonsoied by Mr 
Saha)ananda who wained the zamindars that if tliey did not im[nove the day was near 
when they would cease to exist It also demanded the appointment of an. onquiiy 
committee of the Oongross toi the araolioiation of the ooaditiorx of the tenancy. 

Business ooncluduig, Baba Ra}m(ha, Prasad^ Congress Prebidout, addie.ssod the 
conference emphasizing the necessity of oariymg out a constraotive piogrnmmo of tho 
Congress which had olfooted great changes throughout tho country and held that all 
political improvements weie aue to Congress euorts and said that the message ot 
tho Congress had reached the remotest parts of tho country. Baba RajOndra Prasad 
appealed for Hindu-Miishm unity for the attainment of Swaraj and said disunity be- 
tween comraumtios was exploited by Governments The speaker concluded by em- 
phasizing the need of fnrtheung rural uplift work and village industues. He said 
that it was the duty of the Government to roduco then expenditure budget. 


The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 


37th. Session — Karaikudi — 25th. & 26th. January* 1936 

The 37th. Session of tlie Tamil Nad Provincial Conforonoe oommonced at Karaikiidi on 
the 2Sth January 1936. Mrs. Bnkmam Lakshmipati-, in the course of her prosi- 
dontial address, said 

“In reviewing tho work as between tho last Conference and now and the results 
achieved thereby it is our proud privilege to state that wo have earned on intensive 
work m Tamil Nadu with implicit coniidenoe m the policy and programme of *tlie 
Congress. Triumph after tuumph has established tho confidence of the people in 
the Cougre.ss Reactionary parties who have been routed in all the elections from the 
Legislative Assemiily to the Local Boards and Munieipalities. 

‘T would on this occasion humbly aud respectfully invite all those who have 
held out so long from jomiug the Congress, It is high time we realised that it is 
wrong to divide forces when the objective is the same. 

“In their leoent public utterances liberal leaders have expressed muoh willingness 
to Join the Congress but pointed out dilEoulties. Borne ask the Congress to change 
its goal from one of complete Independence to one of Domimoa Status and denounce 
the methods adopted by the Congress daring the last 16 years. In short, they 
demand that tho Congress should give up all that has secured for its present strength, 

“1 need hardly say that this is not practical politics. As regards Khadi clausa 
and manual labour frauchise, these provisions relate only to holders of office in the 
Congress orgauisatiou and not to oaudidates for legislatures. But I must plainly 
declare that Congress cannot beneflt by mere addition of men and women who oome 
in with mental reservation or open objsotioms to the vital articles of the Congress 
programme, via , Khadi, removM of untonckatolity, prohibition and nationalism as 
opposed to oommunalism. t must make It ecinally plain that everyone who comes 
in is welcome but he must accept the Oongresa discipline in the eattrety. 

“I need not say anything about the SooialDist members of the Congress except that 
I hope that they wEl adhere to the timely advice of Fandlt Jawaharial Nehrn not to 
jspt up dissensions ift the Oonpess. 
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PROtmCIAL POLITICAL COTOREIJlCES 


1 EARilKUOl- 


*T nothing worth gaming by abandoning Huidmsm and will 
piobably lose muoh hy isolating thomselros perraanontly from the Himla 
pmraiimty Both Ilanjans and the gouoral body of the Hmdas stand to lose much 
oppressor has no right to ask for patience on 
the part of tho oppressed. Yet I plead for patience m view of the undoubted awaken- 
ing or the Hindu comramuty that is coming, if it has not alieady come. 

I would take this opportunity of congratulating tho Harijau Sevak Sangha for 
their splendid record of work and I appeal to you to support them in every way. 

Yet anpthei distrossmg problem to bo cackled to-day is the oondition. of tho 
^rioultural popnlatipn. The prosperity of tlie State depends upon the well-being of 
the ryots, f or rt is they that contribute the* largest poition to the revenues of this 
province. With the fall m prices agriculture fell and with it fell trade Bad 
seasons, bad harvests, the import of foreign nee, the ruinous laud revenue polio v 
ofan unsympathetio Ooyornment, tho mdebtedness of lyots, the lack of proper 
irrigation faoihiios, prohibitive rates in railway fieight, lack of piopor credit 
facilities, and lack of proper communications have added to the distress of tho 
ryots. Much worse are the conditions of the zammdari lyots to whom some kind 
rj i ^0 be bi ought through tho Estate’s Laud Act Amending Bill ot 

Mr. i atnaik I hope it will receive the support of all those who sympathise with 
the cause of Zamm ryots. Tho first task of Swaraj Government will be to effect 
agrarian reforms. 

“The policy of Justice Ministers m ro.spect of District Boards and Mumcipalitv, 
particularly tho bifurcation of Boaids and misuse of nomination powers in this 
connection has croated universal indignation as admitted oven by tho Anglo-Indian 
journal the “Madras Mail.*’ ^ 

“The root cause of this and other ovils is tho nnjustifiablo extension of tho hfo 
time of the legislature and a ministry on whom tho electorate lias passed the 
clewest voice of no-confidenco on all possible occasions It i.s scandalous that such 
a time-expired and openly-denoimcod ministry should havo tho power to nominate 
the members to bifupated boards and that new legislation such as tho Tobacco Bill 
should be sought to be passed through tho prosont unrepresentative Council ignoring 
widespread protests. ^ 

“Let ras also refer to another orying iniusiico viz , tho Criminal Tribe.s Act 
under which whole communities are prosuraod to bo guilty and made to undergo 
indignities without proof of guilt. The aet is a shame to tho Indian Btatuto Book. 

“Capture of Legislatures aud.Boards apart, tho strength of the Congross depends 
on the amount of work we do in villages by way of propaganda as well as cons- 
tructive work. If only we learn to havo faith in oursolve.s, to understand one 
another in a good spirit, place the country’s interests above riersonal oonsidorations 
and cultivate the spirit of rantiial toleration. 1 am sure it is not very difficult to see 
our goal withm a measurable distance of timo, 

|Re«oluUon«~2nd, 0»y-— 26tli. Januairy 1036 
Goal op Porka Swaraj 

The following resplutioms were passed at the open session of the Conference to-dav. 
The resolution defining the goal of the Congross as Purna Swaraj to bo attained 
by non-violont means was adopted unanimously. 

The following are some of the important resolutions which were passed at the Sub- 
jects Committee and passed in tho open Conferenoo. * 

“This Conference meeting on the Independonoe Day reiterates tlm determination 
of the people of this province as of the rest, of India that thoir struggle shall not 
cease until the attainment of Purna Swaraj and that they are resolved on adopting 
every mews decided upon from time to timo by the Indian Hstional Congress to 
that end in accordance with the creed of nou-'Violenoe and prays that God may 
give, w people of Tamil Nad the reawsito delermination and spirit of swriace to 
mmmd to the call of national self-respeot.” ^ w 

Oomtm offers ite grateful thanks to the people for showing their confi- 
dence m the Congress m all the elections reoently held and tenderg Im oongrafcula- 
i? Oonfress workers and aympalMsers in the province for their SoS md 
patriotic service in this conaeotion, whioh has been crowned with such marked 
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cess in spite of all odds and appeals to tlie voters to continne their support to Con- 
gress on, oveiy occasion and make it an mesistible power 

Pbopa,oatioisf of Kkaddar 

Mie resolution regaiding propagation of khaddar in spite of the high cost was 
suhiected to severe caticism in which Mi O Bajagopaljichanar took an active p^t 
As many as ten delegates spoke on the subject, majoiuty of them holding the view 
Slat the popularity and sale of khaddai would be senously aftecled if the puce was 
increased consequent on increased wages to spiders. They held that theie h^ al- 
ready been a setback m sales as a sequel to the Congress not insisting on lU mem- 
bers to wear Khaddai and having given them an alternative m the use of bwade&hi 

on behalf of the Socialist group, suggested retieuchment by 
putting an end to the Kliaddai depots in various paits of the province on which 
tliev were luoairing a good lot of ovpenditure running to seveial huiidieds. He said 
Congress had been doing vigorous Khadi propaganda toi the past tluiteeii yeais edu- 
cating the people paiticulaily on the economic aspect ol the question ana it tne 
Khaddai movement had not come to stay, the Congress, he said, would do well to 
bid goodbyo to the same and take up some other work which would pay better ana 
relieve the staiving millions in the countiy. He wanted the sale of khaddai to he 
given to independent moiohants instead of stocking them and selling them thiough 
depots kept up at enormous cost , , i, • i i 

Mr. Rajngapalaohariar, meeting the criticisms, made a fauly long speech in 
Tamil. The move to morease the wages of the spinners, he said, came last year wnen 
Mahatma Gandhi found that the wages paid to them were haidly sufficient to meet 
their baie cost of sustenauce The fundamental object underlying the Khaddar move- 
ment was to provide food for the foodless or half-fed, whose number in the country 
lan into millions It ought to be the function of a civilised Government to provide 
means of occupation foi the unemployed or provide funds to give thorn doles, bihce 
the Government was not doing it, the Congress had taken up the duty and the Khad- 
dar Movement was principally intended to solve to some extent the problem oi find- 
ing food foi the actually starving people, 

He appealed to the delegates to view this mattei in that aspect more than any- 
thing else and create a greater demand for khaddar by intensive propaganda in the 
country, Tho resolution was split into two parts, one asking foi support to khadi move- 
ment and the other regarding wages to spinners. The lattei rais^ a controversy 
and ultimately it was withdiawu by the permission of the house. Tho hist part was 
put to vote and carried, 

Haritan Uplift 


The other resolutions were . 

“This Oonforenuo appeals to the pooplo to show^ greater vigour and earnestness in 
carrying out tho programmo of removal of the religious and social disabilities of the 
Harij'ans in the Hindu community which anyone with a sense of justice or lairplay 
cannot tolerate any longer. 

Support to Khaddar and Tillaob [ndustribs 

•The Conference appeals to the people to give increased support to khaddar and 
all other village mdastries which are the sure instruments of ruial reconstruction 
and put hope and life in the people of this country. 

Extension of CouNom’s Lira 

Regarding extension of the life of the Counoil, the resolution that was passed 

“The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the extension of the life- 
time of the Madras Legislative Council and of tho ministry, on the plea that a fresh 
election under the new oonstitution may take place at some unknown date^ in future. 
That the electorate will be enlarged under the new oonstitution is no jastifioation 
whatsoever for continuing the Council, and the Conference considers that the autho- 
rity of tile beauraoraoy is preferable to the oontinnanoe of wholly discredited Minis- 
ters, whose only concern will be how to elroumteat the popular vote. The plea of 
the Chief Minister that he did not desire and was never even consulted about the 
extension, if true, exposes unfitness for the offloa he holds, as it was his plain duty 
to insist on being oolsulted and to advise a dissolution, which Government could not 
have overruled.’^ 
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Oinsn Rp,soi.tJTio\"s 

The Confei-onco sh'onglv condomiiea tlie hnd reveirao policy of the Govemmont 
and txrgf'd eaily {‘odificatioa of tho law govormng land rovomio. The Conforenca 
further condomned tlio attitude of tho Govornment in tho matter of remission of 
kist and called anon tho ryots to agitato for necessary reforms, 

Tlie Conforenco reoorameiidod to the Tamil Nad Oongicss Committee tho siigps- 
tion to organise walking tours of Congress propagandists in yulagos in oveiy district 
for oairymg the Congress message and to fulfil the construotiyo programmo. 

The uonfereneo further req_uested all Congress leaders to tiayel in thiia cuss 
while on Congress propaganda tour at Congress expense. . „ , 

“This Conference expresses its sincere sympathy to Indians overseas m tneu 
present state and appeals to Congress members in the Assembly to take steps to 

Conference strongly condemns tho Tobacco Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment in the Madias Legislative Council.” 

CONGKGSS AND ’WniTE PaPEB 

Put from the Chair and carried unanimously, tho Confeience 
Congress members of the Legislative Assembly on then woik in the last two session, 
but strongly condemned the attitude of the Govornmout of India and of 
' having disregarded the verdict of the Assembly duly constituted, on many 


Mr. BamamurtM brought an amendment to be added as para thieo ^ 

tion and tho same was socondod by Mr Karnpinah The rSomm 

tho same Imo as tho resolution passed rooently at tho ^Cl-indta Social si 
at Meorut The mover of the aineudmont criticised tho achon of tho 
representatives of the Assorably m not lojectiug tlio White rap or in t'fio 
having formed a coalition with tho Jmnali party and supported lus resolution. Ho 
also said that the Congress Party had nol takon any steps the convomng 
Constituent Assembly and that thoso woro breaches of dectum idcdi^i s 
men. The President observed that a similar amondment was powd ^ Jiigulpoio 
before the All-India Congress Committee and it was defeated. He would, theietoio, 
place the amendment for consideiation of the House. , 

^ m,Muthuranga Mudaliar, M. L. A., contended that ^^ror’O was no broach 
election pledges, that tho mover had brought two charges gainst t o 
Congressmen, that they did not rejoot tho White Paper 

not make any attempt for convening of tho Constituent Assembly. ^^/if*rrdmg the 
first charge he would say that the Congress Party ^r'ounht fm’waid ^’csolniion f^^^ 
lejeotion of the White Paper. There were communal difTorencos m rho Assembly 
alw, but Mussulmans and Europeans voted against it. Mr. Anoy s r®soIutioii did 
not come up before the Assembly at all. Mr. Jmnah s rpsolntion 
which camo up before tho Assembly and Oovornmont, tlioy know, would 
it So Congressmen had to support tho only reaohxtion condemning the White 
Fapor, Tho sjieakor could not see anything wrong lu it, and would loavo tna 
mattei to tho judgment ot the house, , . 

As regards the second charge, tho formation of aCousiitaont Assomhly wag not a 
(lay’s iask and was not an oasy one. They were working in I'hht duoction. Bosides, 
some suptiort was necossary from Government also. When tho Congress found tMt 
they could expect some help fiom Oovornmont, they would move m ihat dtreotion. 
Palling that, they would try to unifo and comsoUdato tho^ other parties in then 
favour. For theso roason.s ho* would say thoro was no moaning in Mr, Kamamuttiu 
saying that thoro was a broach of olootion pledges on tho part of tho Congress 
rapreaontativos in tho Assomhly. . 

Tlie amendmont was put to vote and defeated by an ovorwfiolming majority and 
the original resolution was carried unanimously. 

Ilectobao Roplh 


I Tim next resolution road 

“This Conference draws tho attention of all Congress workors in the Provinoe 
to the importance of having elootoral rolls under the Reforms ttonstilutioa prepared 
p#rffotly, and appeals to them to carefully watch the jircparation by GoTOrnmont 
and td we steps to remoye imperfeotions wbetavor they may occur , This was 
carried watnlmously. 
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The Oouierouco was of opmiou that Oongross should participate m iaijour move- 
ments for lediess of guevanoes and that laboaroi.5 should join the Congress and 
woik for it and then uplift 

The following lo'^olution regaiding conditions foi tlio adoption o£ Congress candi- 
dates evoked consideiable discussion 

“The Confoience, while wolooming into Cougiess oigauisation all those who have 
so far stood aloof, is of opinion that before new entrant', may be sot up as Congress 
candidates, their names should hive been in Congie„s legistoi for a poiiod of at 
least SIX months and they should suueiidei auy titles they may have leceived fiom 
Government It callb upon Tamil Nad Congiess Committoe to make lulos to this 
effect.” 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 


ISth. Session — Cocanada - 9th. & lOth. February 1936 

The PiEteenth Andhra Piovaicial Oonfoieiico assomhlcd at Cooanada on the Sth. 
February 1936 , in tho Couferonco Paiulal niidoi the piosidentship of Mr. 0. 
Bmmhnga RedOij. A laige nuralier of delegates from all over the province, 
including ladies, attended Tho Oouference liogan with leoxtation of the Vedio hymns 
by pandits and piayor by lady voluntoeis 

■Welcome Addhlss 

"Dr. Subrahmanyam, Oliairmaii of tho R,oception Ooramittec. welcoming the 
Piesident and dologatos, coramondod the tuple programme of boycott oj councils, 
pioparmg tho couatiy foi duoct aution and cauying on villago lecon&truction work 

Mr. T Pralcwsam^ doclaung tho Oonforonco open, advocated comioil-entiy and 
acooptanoo of offioo, as theio was no suitablo aimosphoio in tho ooiiutiy for direct 
action. 

PaESlDENTIAL AnDIlLSS 

Tho Prosidont, Mr (J. R. Redfbj then dohvoicd his address in Tolugu oxtompore, 
which lasted an hoiu. The following is tlio E'i/',hsh rondermg of his speech 

Xriospectivo of party, iho conutry share i with tho Empire aud the woild th a 
gnoE Eolt Eor the death of tho Kuig-Empcroi Tho world’s fovor whioh started io. 
19U has not yet (juito suh.sulod and, if anything, additional ailments have oropped 
up. It 18 tlicioforo a nnivoisal misforluuo tlnit so good a physician as George Y is 
not avadahlo to cuntumo his luMling touch 

Great is oiu concern ul tho ounimuod lU-hoalth of Mahatma Gandhi. He also is 
a personality of univorsal roach His natioiulusm is an inferenoo from his fintaanity 
and the gosju)! for human uplift which he has boon preaching and practising. May 
the might of our univorsul good wishes liolp to restore him speedily to full health 
and strength. 

So Babu Rajondia Piasad is laying down tho Presidentship of tho Congress soon. 
His xeign over u.s has boon a year of nobio sorvioo and universal benovolenoo. It was 
a most auspicious hour of my life when he stopped witli me as my guest in 
Chittoor. I confeHS 1 havo become a slave to his personality. So swoet, so charming, 
80 strenuous and soulful it is i It is a pity that the Government of India should 
have lattaokod him in tho way they have done in their annual publioation, The 
attack 18 unfair and ill-conditioned and, T am sure, will he resented by Europeans 
m well as Indians. Tho Government are furious at his suoooss and the idea of 
parallel Government by the Congress. If he has failed, they would have ptaised. 
failures are the pots of Imporialism. 

I congratulate Pandit Jawharlal Nehru on his election as President of the 
Congress. I ardently doeiro to extend to him all oo-operation possible. 

My present address should be read aa a oontinuation of my Tutioorin speech No 
doubt, as Ijord Morley said, if a truth is worth stating it is worth repeating, 'but I 
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would ruihei' avoid ropotitious, at auy rate by myself, as I don’t think that my truths 
are quite so i.rucious as all that, and pass on to fresh woods andfpastiires nm\ 

/ , r ,'‘1: ’.‘i Congress situation V _ Its present charactorisiics aroasfollows:— 
(a) Indohn do suspension of (5ivil Disohodience ; and (h) capture of ail statutory 
bodies and using them as far as possible as le^mrago for Indian Nationalism. 

Civil Disqbediouco or any policy of a rovolutiouary nature, wlietlier violent or 
non-violont, IS not dopendont on numbc'rs but on equality, disciplinu, valour and 
organisation of the troops and their capacity to strike at the right moment and 
porsevuranoo. Gounou-entry, on the other hand, is muoh more a fiuiotion of numbers 
and thoroioro there is hound to bo a deterioration of equality. Elections sometimes attract, 
holiday patriots who won’t bo available on working days. Tfus sliows that the 
gonond lovul ot character in the country is slili bolow nationalistic iiar. G'ouncil 
politics not infrequently necossitato working witli other groiqis and making nocossary 
reacl|ustmejits in our policies and. methods. Allowance must bo made for these 
contmgcncius and a loss puritan spirit cuILivalod which, however, sliould not degono- 
rate into ^latitudinanaiusm. My views on the relationship betwi-en Council-entry 
and luting of the ban on office are well-known. If Counoii-entry, ilion no ban : if 
ban, thou no Counoil -entry, 

Cnnshitutiou should bo replaced by another in sulistantial coiiforraitv 
with the duotrmo of solf-detormiuation proclaimed as one of the aims of tlio allies 
n i’*’ is wor.se than dyarchy and indisputalily so in the 

Opitro, If, infccnsiucs Hits divisions unioiif^st our is biuiotl ou distrust : dGiuot 4 

adequafe polilioal liberty and iuiposoi) cuonomic fetlor.s which rcinhu* jirumotion of 
mass material prosperity impossible. <)ur iiarlios also condemn it .strongly. Tim 
Lihorals are one with us in wanting tlu.s Con.stitutiim .scrapped. The Justice Party 
also couilemrm Um Central arrangonnmis and would like to see finsn changed. The 

paradox of Indian jiolitic.s arc_ one in .suhstanco, parties arc differont. Tii’o reasons 

tor this are : —(a) Lack of intense sincerity m flio views •puhlicly held and the 

maladpi.stmont of profos.sion and eliaractor; fb) Diircreucos in (im methods to bo 

employed ; for oxarnplo, other parties iiavo said that on account of Civil nisoliodionco 
they would not join tho Congrr!.s.s : hut now that Civil Disolicdimien ha;; hoon given 
up for the present, they did not semn to ho in a hurry to como in ; 0‘) HcrrmiWo 
for positions and subordinating the country’s interests for persoiiHl. In our public 
ethics w» aril nearer tho Chinosc limn tho Jnnanoso. 

An analysis will show Uounoil-ontry irivolvus fuucUoning at llireo different Iov()l;>. 

(a) Central or All-India : This is tho field of national rig'ltf'i. ifero wo would 
like to see all /mr countrymen fight .slwulder to shoulder togellmr a;; mui body. 

(b) Pi'oyhicial ; ft cannot ho donied^that some real jiower i.s givtui to tins' {iooiile, 
though the Constitution by its poculiar proviiiioiis re.spuoling the ccmjiesifion of the 
local Gouiicils, Upper Cluimbors, Communal elocloratos, interest olcritoralcs, ate., has 
not given tm a democracy.^ Htraight funcHoning seem'; dillieiilf. Put sfili wm can 
make our pulicie.s [irovail in subslunce. Land Kovoaiuq Estale.s Land Act, spread of 
ediuuition, tern perauco, Bwiidoshi, olo., _may all ho dealt with in sufiieiontly radical 
mshioit. Qiie.stions of linauoo and taxation will arise; also additiooH to iiio incomo 
of the Proyuico as by Htato-enierpriso!!, like •eonipul.sury insuranco of officials, etc. 
A largo majonty funclioning on a dofinito and fairly extcuiHive pnea'amme may do 
much to alloviato the lot of tho masses. 

(o) Looal : In tho local bodins much may bo done hi promolo Hindi, elomontary 
cdueahon, Kvvado.shi, etc. 


I would hku to SCO a Coutral Bloros especially for Ku{q>)ying on indent article, s 
nooued by liHud bodies, fn this way we can impose and improve Hwadoshi on a 
largo Euialo, iutra rcorgaui.sation and rural linanco .should not ho imgloi;l.(}.L In this 
cmmoctum, I would oniithasiso the nood for reserving a delluito porcimia/m of tho 
yearly rpvonuo co lections from oaoli vill;q,m to tlm use of that viltago itsidf, so that 
each vdhige may (lave a dovclopment fund which will grow automatically from year 
to year, 


Though thus there aro ihroo luveis, all should bo nationalistic in tone and function 
under the Gongresa The construativo programme which is more a prosperity pro- 
gmmme than pohti&s should bo a common ground of all partioH, H' i« s pitV tliAl 
Government iscontH politics In this field also and Ims In.sinimtud in !t.H attack on Balm 
waieudru irasad that the Congress has given a standing invitation to oarthqualtos 
I’dhAWUtate itsolf by consequential social sorvioo. Of oourso, it is now 
olear that after Quetta even earthquakes won’t give us a chanoo of serving our 
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p<X)jilo I huiceu'l.v trui't thai fiovcinmont will jiol- continue tins riMiil T 
piophj Itictie measmt's to pievent the npioati of CongicHusm nmouf^f oni i otfutiymnn 

Tlift el(‘cliouf» 'p'mnallj mvolve <outesfs, thou;<ii iii a hnhjcijt coimtiv .suffuneutl.v 
patiiotic, they aie neither nfW5sn.y noi desu.ilile ; hoM cvur. thohu aio^ and will in 
contested TIio Coni£,aef>s contests, as a natinnui oii*.iniaation, tlie lest etHior aK local 
parties oi vam-jdoiiou.s individuals \%}io.‘e one ainhition. is to be tlie cocKs on tfieii 
own (iunghilis and to show how in tlioh puticn!,tr uoineis tlie^f me wotnloi’fnliy 
suineino and invincible In Enijland, thoir’h theio uie p.uties, adinuustrativo int (verity 
IS never allowed to be vitiated If adwin'Aiafive pov-ei is laisnsod, tho foliowoiu 
tJicmselvcs vill not toloiafe it. Atlmmistiatno honcstj and nitei?uty and patiiote.m 
<no tlie noinmon ground of all tiio ))<iiti(‘S m England Then polifie.s .uu clean and 
do not provoko tliu Houtli American spirit of Civil War An enliyhtoneii^ and laige- 
niindcd leader of the Justice lAufy otico i emailed to me that liecatuo England iia. 
fioe, therofoie she was honourable Tine, as fai ns it goes, but then it is md 
erpially tuie to say the English laee is hnnourabie and Ifierofoi’e England n iiee i* 
In any case a. fieedoin is a lOot ol lacial mtegnty, I hope all paitica will woik 
to aohiove it. 

A new loigti in Enghoh History has nommeneed. The international situation is 
not without po.ssibie poi tents, (leimany, heavily armeii ; Rii.s.siu a standing menaem 
to Oapitali&m , the Ear East m turmoil ’ with Japan functioning In Ctiina as England 
had done in India, The Italo-Ahyssinian War and lJuitod Ifigyptian nationalism ; 
England cannot afford to aiionato India and if India can speak with one voioo Butish 
Imperialism will drop its paetonded deafness. 

Tho Rt. Uon V. S Siiaivasa Sastii’s call for unity is conceived in nohio sptiit 
to which we ail respond. But tho actual methods ho saggents am likely to erouto 
more dilfioulties than they solve. What is tho good of asking tho Congiess to chango 
its Cl cod ? And its methods by which it has gamed tho populaiity it_ now enjoys t* 
Babu Rujendra Piasad’s solution is bettor. He says fusion on these lines being Im- 
possible, tlie Liboial Paity should co-operate i. e, on specific issues. I would like 
to make a lomaik or two. 

Tiymg to oo-oporate on this oi that isolated issue, a.s it arises, will reduce onr 
Councils and As.s 0 mbhos to shandies with then daily bargains. I would prefer a 
coalition on a largo enough piogiammo m which tho main part of tho Congress 
policy shoulil bo embodied. This would load to a general co-operation not dopondeni 
on each day’s temperature and lead to more intimate understanding and coalescence. 
In connection with the ICaraikudi Conference much was published for and against 
coalitions. It goes without saying that fusion is hotter than coahtlnn, piovidtid or 
course it is the otlier paities that fuse with the Congiess and aio absoi 1x4 into the 
piemioi nationalistic oiganisation. Though logic favoui.s fusion, historical ante.of!» 
dents may lunder its immediate adoption And history is a karma which can only 
be iiquidated gradually, Pie-oloction coalitions are obviously bcttci than post- election 
coalilioiih. because thi^ avoid evpensn and bittciness of eontcHt. And furthennoro 
they renaer the adoption of a oomprohensivo and radical programme easier. If, after 
the' genera! oleotion, when you aie known to ho in a minority or in a shaky position, 
you try to elfoct coalition, it will not ho satisfactory, Coahiional coraiadesbip la a 
genera! oleotion would-itsolf he a cementing inthuinee. If hands are josiiod w-day, 
hearts may join to-moirow, which i.s tlio principle of orthodox Hindu marriages, 

From an unexpected quarter there has been a response to tho appeal I made re- 
cently in my (fokhahs Hall speoch for Party Federation on tho basis of tho primacy 
of tho Congress and the Karachi programme, T allude to tho snooeh of the Kuraara- 
raja of Vonkatagiri who, speaking on bolmlf of his party, declared roadinoss to co- 
operate with other partuKH and alliidod approeiafcively to what I had said on the 

liooont dovolopraents in Egypt convoy bomo valuable lessons. The constitution of 
/Jaghlul Fasha, the loader of me Wafd or the Egyptian Congress Party, was abra- 
gated by tho King five years ago who imposod a now and restrictive constitulion by 
Royal fteoreo and inauguratod an ora of royirtssion under Mahmud Pasha, Bidfui P^ha 
MU otheis, Tho Wafd was not moioly hounded out of offioa but was perseouted 
And yot though it did not occupy minifetoriat positions, bcoauso it stood Brm and tho 
people unitedly stood by it, tho King found that ho could not carry on for ever, 
mternalional tfealings having become impossible beoausa his Ministers were regarded 
as unponular and unfit to speak in the name of Ilia country. A year and a half mo, 
the King felt bound to dismiss his antl-'W’ftfd ministers and ketall a neutral mmistry 
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uwler f'asln, tlin WaDl IfiaiL*!', This illtiatratu'-! tliaf olRfiuri iiro not cKsoiitiai 

to influcatNi aivi a jio’tvor Rn- aatiunal a wlii<;h, I trust, aU ludian pariins 

wiU Iwu'it, Whon thu Italu-AHvuiuiiari War Rroku out, fho Eii,7[)tiaii loadors wero 
wiHo cuf>u,t;h and itairiotur (mioum'Ii to funa a umtod fnmt. Au<l [iViMooutors of Wafd 
art) itow’ itii w(H'hi)ippei’rt. ludoa'l of losing oasto tUorehy, thoy havo gauiod lionour and 
popularily. Tho osKOiiiial torras of this united front apjtear to lie flio following: that a 
uoutrai Hoveniiflont ho installol to carry on tho rontino unlil the general elections 
are over. Inoitlenially, it is to seo that tho olectioii game is not played with lusidod 
dice hy any parly. Tiie delegation empowered to negotiate a treaty with England 
siioukl 1)0 heailud by Nalias Pasha, tho Wakf loador. 

Our Round Table Conferenoo failed because it had no hoasl and all did not have tho 
same lioart. yl furiiior lesson of pith and moment dorivablo from the Egyptian 
( .’onrditutl'ju is this that tho Wafd achioved this result without recourse to civil dis- 
cbc‘dietK )(3 or other moasuros of passive resistance. 

Couiieil-ontry has undoubtedly its uses, hut ils oiroetivenoss depends on the masses’ 
strength beliind tho roprosontalives, Tho power of an Ambassador is proportional to the 
for()o of the country ho roprosonts. Similarly, with tho Councillors. If tho people are not 
behind a pnriinmont, the pariiaiaent cannot last. Tho Czar was able to dissolve tho 
Duma again nnd again until his aulooracy came crushing to (ho oartli during tho war, 
Saiyagrulia is the moral, spiritual root of what poor India has aohiuvod so far, and 
what lionour she commands in tho world at largo. Palriotic spirit and patriotic 
service, coriteuipi for all that is low and ciirrujit oven when it occupies positions of 
sconlar fiowor and inlliuiucn, devotion to duty, sympalhy wdth the masses — those arc 
tho real life of a_ people and not Iho Hoards and Connells. Institutions are the tools 
aiul Hut organs, life and soul aru greater thati instiltitions and (tovoi' a largo sphere, 
Tho Canllufui Yoga is imrlnps the brighlost ptudoil in ftiir history since tluj fur- 
flung glory of Asoka. Mahatmaji liari ro-discovered In us iho lost world of womau- 
powiu- in fjiilia, io^t since tho Yoiiii! and Malialiharaia time;!. Civil Hisolo.'idiimeo is 
the application of Hatyagraha in one particuiar iiiaiiuer or direction aiul is not th« 
whole of Satyagraha. For Katyag'raha is a s|)irit that must jiervady all our activities. 
IVoftle uiav ho unfit: for one reason or another, to break laws, to court jail and carry 
on Civil Disolicfltoticu, Hut they .shouhl not thorefiiro he regarded as unlit for other 
and minor functions in iho groat army of Naiituialistn, But horuuu* first .and furc- 
most always to tho soMicuK and more osiionially Kri Curnmidi<lahi Diirgabai, Hid 
Vodantiira K'atnaladevi and oliwi* alstors of their type ami ipiality. Nor slmuld I 
forget Hri Vernuganti P.ipayamma, a msoluto worker in tho coiistriict'ivo field. Just as 
peace has ils victories no less than wav, so Hio coiistrucfive work has its heroism 
no less than Civil nisobodionoe. If wo, Coniicitwallus, and others of our iyim shine 
at all tO'cIay, it is by the reflcidod light of the horoos and hcroincri of Hatyagralm. 

We cannot, re;d, content unlil HwaraJ is ae.hiovcd and hy Hwara], I mean the 
substance of I'n'lcpondcnce as Mahatmaji defined it in his imjmrativtj miuinor. We 
do not wmii Hio shadow of national sb'itiis, such as motnburship of the f«ea,giiH of 
Nations, by people fielechfl by tho (lovenummis, nr rionstitutioris, drafted after 
couHuItatiou with pi’ojile (mssessing no direct and vi:Jblo autliority from the 
franchise of the pooplc. Wo have onmigh of ceremonial natioualisni, Evon Um 
cluld that si'cmod satisfied with ils toys yostmalay, to-day fmd.s too grown nji to ite 
satisflod with tinsel and tamasUa. It is tho smaller of the two trutlis to say tliat 
mir fitnmgib will depoml on our poHoius and ideals. It is ilm bigger of the two 
truths to say that our pofioios .should rest on our strongtli. Ho lot us look after 
our .strength, nur imior unity, our courage and oharaislcr, and tho policies will look 
after tharuKoives. He strong and united, Iho rest will follow. 

Remolutioiiii 

Aftor tho pro.siikmtial spooch tho following resoliifions were passm!, A TOselntion 
oxprossing sorrow over t.ho d(‘al.lis of Mr. Haklatwala and ollmrs movpil from 
OiR chair, was carried. 

Anothor resolution mifljrraing that "tho go.al of India Is tho attainment of 
Fiirfia Swaraj, i.o,, eornfiloto indo{i«ndonoo,” was passed, 

Kr, f, Pmimam mowd tho following imolution on acooptanco of ofUco ami Mr, 
d, Kalnwar Kiiq scioondod it : 

"This cQnfsrcmiO is of opinion that ^ while rojooling tho now constitution, tho fan 
on aeoeptanoo of olhoe ^should bo liftod by tho ' lAtoknow Congrosg and (ioftaita 
initrwfioas should be issued to Oongross organisations to oaptisro lofislaturos and 
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Cabiuets and carry out tho Cons^ross prograraino and policy that woiibl render the safe- 
guards, rpservatioua and communal banners inoperative and ineffective. Congress minis- 
tries should also give effo'ct to tho Eundamontal Rights and economic prograrama 
passed at tho Karachi Congress and should bo subject to tho control of the All-India 
Oongross Committee. 

This Conference is lurthor of opinion that freedom should be allowed to provinces 
if the above decision cannot bo apniiod to all provinces.” 

Dr. Fiittabhi Seetharamayya, Mr. M. Annapnrnayya and others opposed tho reso- 
iulion, which was carried by 93 votes to 35. Tho Conference then adjourned. 

Resolutions — Second Day — lOtli. February 1936 

Tho following are the more important among tho resolutions passed to-day 

“This Oonferonco rcoommeuds to tho Lucknow Congress that it should delinifoly 

lay down that tho Congress i)arty should not onttjr iido any coalition with any 

other party or parti(!S either during the elections for the legislaiaros or in tlm 
formation of ministries.” 

A resolution inviting the attention of the Assembly members to the immediate 
necessity for modifying prison rules on the broad linos indicah’d in tho dimuunis 
of Mr. ^ogesli Chandra Chatterjeo UCikori Conspiracy (tuso iirisom-r now on hunger- 
strike) to \vhom tho conference extended its full sympatiiy in his fust, was passed. 
The resolution ixrgod the abolition of tho classification of [tolitical prisoners and the 
grant of amenities duo to thorn as citi/.ons and soldiers tliat .struggled for their 

country’s freedom. By another resolution tho couferonec resolved _ to carry on 

oonstitiitional agitation against tho clussilicatiou of political prisoners into A, B ami 
0 olassos and to agitato for more amonitio.s to political pri.sonors. 

The Conference recommended to the All-India Congn‘.ss Comraitleo to advise 
Provincial and District Congress Committees to form separate committees within 
thorn for investigating into the grievances of tlie peasants and workers and taking 
steps to get them redressed. . 

The Conference expressed its aym{iathy with tho famine slnckfm people of 
Nellore and Ganjam districts and appealed to the people to help in all ways to 
alleviate their misery. . . 

Q’ho Conforeuco condemnod tho oontmued dolontion of tho .Bengal uetemws and 
State prisoners without trial and demanded their immediato roloaso. The conference 
protested against tho detention of some !:titanimaraju Fituri prisoners after they 
had served their torm of soutonce and demanded their immediate rulcase. 

Tho Conforoiico congratulated Dr, B. Pattabhisitaram{i.vya on lus writing and 
presenting the history of tho Indian National Congress at tlic timtr of the Cougre.ss 
Golden Jubileo. . „ , 

Tho Conforonco condemnod tlio Oovorurnont’s action in not releasing all pontie/u 
prisoners oven after civil disobedimico had hoim suspomlcd. 

The Oonferonco condomnod thu action of the Government in prohilnting wlmlosale 
the right to prepare salt on the ground that at a few plaoos some broachos wore 
committed by some poor people and opiiuM that this action of the Oovornmcni was 
against the spirit and letter of tho Oandhi-lrwin Pact and requested^ the Congress 
workers and Congress mombors of tho Assembly to carry on agitation to got the 
right restored. 

The Conforonoo demanded tho formation of a separate province for the Andhra 
districts in tho Madras Presidency. ^ . 

Tile Gonforenco appealed to tho people to give oncouragomont to cottage mdustrios 
in general and khaddar in partieiilar. 

Tho Conference exhorted the (icoplo and District Goiigre.ss Committees to root 
out the untouehability and to work for tho oconomio and oduoational uplift of l-Tarijans. 

The Conference rocommendod to the AIl-Tndia Congress Committeo to advise all 
Provincial and District Oomraittoos to organise agricnltiiral oxbibltions m provmctal 
and district conferences with a view to making such conferences more useful to 
the ryots and to enlightening them on the modern agricultural methods. 

Another important ro.so)ution rocommending the oiisuiug Lucknow Oongross to 
change tho CoagresB aim, constitution and programme to provide for; the establish- 
ment of Sampurna Swaraj through social and economic reconstruction based on 
scientific Socialism, was moved by Mr. T. Vimmadhotm ami supportod by Mmsm. 
Gopalaroddi, B. Rangasayi and N, Satyanarayana and carried by overwhelming 
majority, only two or three voting against, 



The Punjab Political Conference 


Gujrauiwala— 30th May 1936 

flio ssi^iiiou of tho Punjab Polilioal Oonforonco waij bold at Oujranwaia on 
|tliu SOih. May 1936 tU'Oaideuoy of Pandit Jimharlal Nahrit. fu the 

(!f)Ur!4« of his adilresa Pundit Nohni said that thoy liad ansombled tlioro to discuss 
fixot thy old iHuuos, but the new problems of poverty and starvation of millions of 
tiioir conutrymen. 

The day had come, lie added, when they should have to learn to tliink ani 
ponder over the roal issues, partieulurly in the case r/f the Punjab where tlie people 
m spite of enthusiasm were apt. easily to bo earrieil tivvay by minor issiios. 

Taming to the ronnnnnai Award, Pandit Jawharlal ' Nehru said that he was 
awaro of the ngitation against the ufctihido of tlio Congre:is witli regard to the Award 
which had ^ been starhid by the lliadu Sabha and the Cougres;! Nationalist Party, 
Ho emphasised that anyone who believed in the indi)[Jondenco of the country could 
never accept tlio Oemmunal Award, “I am for indopimdcuco and so is tho t’ongress, 
and noiUior I nor the Congress accept Hio Award.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal reiterated hi.s faith iu (Socialism and said that it was the only 
remedy for all ilts. ^ He declared that they wouM not thrust it on the Congress, but 
they wanted_ to wait, 

!ilu' Pandit regretted that on account of his ju'esenco the Conference had assumed the 
cluiracterisfcioH Ot' a mela and instead of a confererua? where vital problems were to 
have boeu^ disenssed, it had beeomo a public meeting. Thoy could not romaiu 
satisfied with hoaiaug to load s{)calu>rs. They had to think and ponder over the 
vital issnes before the country. The real strength of tho Congross was not a few 
top loaders bnt tho tliousauds who had sulfercd for tho Congross, 

Referring to the communal award ho o.KprcKsed surprise that oven some of their 
own friends in the Punjab had their griovanccs against the attitude of tho Congress 
on tho award and^ flosirod a change in that. He declined to do anything without 
tlie Congress organisation as such agreeing to do so, but personally lie wa,s himself 

a osed to any ehango in tho present attitude of the Congress towards tlm awaul, 
for tho sako of a few more seats for tho Congress would rocoive hearty support 
even without a change, 

He, however, remarked th.at if ho had ,somo hand in drafting the (kmgross reso- 
lution on the communal award, ho might have worded it dilHu-etiUy. 

Roforrhig lo tlie mauifo.sto of certain Homh.ay busiiuissmon, lie said that tlnwe 
people in Hombay wore cdosely ooimocted with all tlmt was British and he decliit'»d 
that ho would never wekmmo tho co-oporation of siMih men ami would rather like 
them to remmn on “tho laps of their old hnai hap.s’ (muaning the British) le.st thoy 
eomo to us and do-sort us in tfio hour of need.” 

Conoluding, tho Congress President stated that his repfjatod incarceration Itatl 
preventod him from heuig m their midst often, hut whether ho eamo or not he 
eshortwi them to do tlieir duty and support tho Congress. 

REsornmoNH 

After Pandit rTawlimial’a address tho Conforenoo adopted hftoon ro.so!utions. The 
confonmee reiterated that the now eoiwtitution was completely uuaceoptable to fndia, 
appealed to the people to support the Congress, hoping that tho Pnnjab would com- 
plete the onrolraent of 62,000 raomborn, roeommondod the formation of a Provincial 
Volunteer Corps and nppomtod a sub-oomraittoo to devise ways and moans to ostab- 
llsli a closer contact with the working eiassos. 

Among other resolntioos one reiterated the faith of tlw confarence in Joint 
©leetorates and appealed to the people te; oroato an atmosphere of mutual goodwill 
Md oottftdonce for Its adoptnon and another advised tlm pwtde not to be a party to 
nay Vbrld war, 
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28th Sessioit-— llaao — 7th. 8th. June 1936 

I'lio U. P. Pulilioal (’outoiouoo held its 2Btli sossion. at Uaao oq tUo 7tli June 1.936 
lu the pn^PiBnco ot a Inij'o g.itlioruu',, a bpocial font mo bomg the atteudauco ot p^asauts 
in laigo munbt'is Mi Jawaliatlal Noiuii and otlior IJ. P. luaduis woio [nt'jiont Mr 
Itajl Ahmad Kidwai lu Iho oauiso ol lus purjidontial addioss said . — 

Piiciuds, till) (Juiif-’U'S'i was st.utod wiili voiy linutad aims to sooma i oprosoutatiou 
of Indians lu tlio snpouoi jndnaal and c'cticulivo saiwicos ol tho Oovoiunitjut and lu 
tho Lc'i,nslative Uuum ils As tliCbO (luoslioiis altaotud only odncalad olas.ias tlioy ha- 
"an taking lulc.ro^t m (Jonpposs moatuu',.! lu ovoi inoioasiu/' mimlicis Lator on, whan 
(Juni'iGss slaiiud puMoliin^j Hw.vlo-.lunm and doinaudad piotoctiori ot Indian industiios, 
our iudu&tualit.ts also b(*»,ari to show lutoiast m and Gvpxess I heir .symjmtiuas with 
thu CoiiftiOKH inovemcut. Put tlio motive bolund all tiioso di'mands was to obtain 
oortam ‘couocssioiis’ toi Indians at tho oxpenso ot Emihshmun , thiuo was no tiuos- 
tion oC any split amongst tlongioss, and ovory Indian oonsidorod it Ins patuotio duly 
to support thosQ domaiuls, and as the issues raised and discussed did not atieot them 
in tho loast, they kept themsolvos aloof from tho Oongross aotivities, nor was any 
attempt made to onlist thou sympathy. Bat witti tho widomng of tho Oougross 
anas and with tho advent o£ the Mahatma, the Congress constitution undoiwent a 
revolutionary change and the symjiathy of tlie masses was enlisted in over moreaslng 
measure with tlio C’oiigioss actintlos. 

It will not bo possible to retain their sympailiy with, or to harness the strength 
of tlioir numbei to the light foi tho iudopoudouco of tho country unless )Swara|ya 
is dohnud in toims ol mass interest, and tho voiy attempt of so dotiamg Swarajya 
IS losonted by eoitam classes, loi it adversely allects Iheir vested inteiest. TIiobo 
fiionds should realise that tho times have changed and they should adjust thomsolvcs 
to tho cliangod on cumstancos. But unless tho relations of exploiters and tho 

exploited are loadjustod on oquilablo basis, class conlllct is hound to grow and tlio 
Oongioss lojirosentmg tho masses, as it claims to do, shall have to piotact mass 
lulorost. Thus to-day is lacing two piobloms, ( 1 ) oxteiual problem, « e, struggle 
for tho Indopondouoo ol I ho count ly and ( 2 ) Intomal problem %. e, ruadjustmonl of 
lulalious boiwi'ou thu o'^iiloitevs ami Iho exploited on miuilahle basis. 

Alt Congroiismon stand for oompluto indopoudonco. They aie jilodged not to 
accept any constitution, which does not givo us comjiloto coiitiol over both out 
tMtm'ual and uilernal alfiur.s Wo wiU not accept a constitution which Ihough 
guaranteeing wjrapleie fioodom both in 0x101110! and mtornal matteis, places us, oven 
though only lecluuoally, undei the snhordiuation of Iho Butish, Our soU-raspect 
will not tolerate such au agiooniont Thoio can thoioforo bo no <iuohtion of our 

woikmg tho constilutum to be inti educed undor the now (lovoriimont of India Ad. 
Tluiro can ho no (jiiostien of our examining its provisions, it is not, even in sem- 
hlanco. what wo want. If anything, it is au altompt to govern tho country through 
vested inturoHlH. 1 am r.oiry that the resolution of tho Iiuoknow Googress is not 
what it should, 111 the ciroumslancos, have boon, ft has loft tho oOiue acoeplauoo 
yuesiiou to fuluroudecihion. 

Both at tho Bombay and Lucknow sossiono of tho Congress, it hm been dcclaied 

ihui iho constitution is nuaooeptahlo to us and wo rojout it. Now you cannot reject 

a constitution by woi king it. You o.au do so, oithor by kaoinng yourself aloof as we 
dnl In 1020-21 when tho Mont-Pord Reforms wore introuucod or by oapturing the 
logislaturofi and croating doadlooks and thus rondomig its working impo.Baiblo. These 
are tlio only two ways of roj’aoting the constitution. Fou cannot at one and the 
samo limo reject tho constitution and also work it. Congressmen can accept oflicos 
only when they aro in majority, and if they are in a majority lliey can wreck the 
constitution, thoro is no occoHion of our applying for appointment as Ministers. 

Oowgross can accept oflioos not to wreck, but to work the constitution. And 
wiiGE tlioy aro working the censtilntion for doing as much good to the peojde, as is 
In the oiroumsiancfls possible, tUoy wiii have to accept statutory iimiialloiis of tho 
Oofornmont of India Act, othorwfa© they will not no allowed to funoiwm long as 

m 
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^ Hburnfion’' of our raolherlaiul. We can 
c.ury oil thiH Etiht only no loa.n a-; wo an‘ in opposition. Unco wo are snuix'ii into 
otficir, amt mim.slno.s, vvo ouasu to bo t>ilVotivo in our litnipi^lo. Tf Coii^>roHK loaders 

defoud lliuir action in public. Wo bocoino Iho tJovominonr party Lul it will not bo 
open to UR to oriticiso' tlio (tovorimumt or to strive for its destnietion. Jn my 
national or^Sioi^^ Gongross leaders: will change the character of our 

mainly agrarian. Our whole structure ol 
f S L? oujigruHiltural produce, iruder tlio existing system mo.sfc of what 

JilSf Anil 1 ^ "1 payment of rent, etc., and unless 

wll dotSa^^ Jutroaucod in tho system tho condition of tho iioasauls 

ditSn.f^mT 1“ I’lWinco when tho Britishers occupied it was tpiito 

i ^ m force t/Mia^y At that time the tiller of the soil was not 

to share bh^eLmJ land leased out to him. But instead he was required 

nnlHss fbmS l f ‘ ‘ proportion (geuorally half) with the ramindar. Thus 
iSltco f, complete failuro of crops, ho would he loft a half of his 

LiiiulmL family till the noxt crop season, and if thoro had boon a 

th<f alnmr of f bA ^o the zarnlndar or 

a w Bw cusuni quite dilferoul. A poasaut, lias ito iiay 

holding.^ He will have to iiay it irrespective of the iirice his 
‘‘ Bilal 'failure of crops, So long as the 
wnrkL^L^^^^hnf mamtuiued ujiwards tinnleucy tins system up'parontly 

Pbovaleut economic depression has demonsf rated its failure. 
If h,f aguouRural produce hardly fetclies enough money io pay the runt, 

tm tLf a’hyBiing to maiuiain himself and^is family 

lnmv ftnhim £ mit pay, the reat, he is ejected from lua temauev. 

my ommori tho old system raiist, ho roiiitrodaeod. 

A,’. agrarian, problems, I havo not, said aaylhiiig about tho 

zemmdari system for iii ray opinion it tioes not concent 
the aileet; tho kisan whether he pays t,ho rout to 

hm B of,tlie Govornmout. It is tho rent itsolC that affects 

nf*fi question as a rout, -payer, surely the aboliliou 

i mill-lubourer,ouqiuo-ifrivoi’orgold- 
Sn li^Af^nnUH, ^ f ^ ccuutry thoro Jms grown up a 

school of pohtwians and Gconommts who demand the abolition of rn-ivato nruporlv 

f bound towards 
S inSi; ijini im f Btieu formed with tho objeot of 

loySStrfea ^ advocating imtioimliHatiou of land and other 

hiionds, 1 don t think you expect mo to say unytiuug on Iho coutrovorsv that is 
going on m tho country a, s to Whother Oougi4.s sLul f adop sol 

lT,clXr r“S;.t'i‘ ,,“ “-r b. '«*™ kntot* of’ “fe 

oisotioiogy. 1 have not read Bfarx or Lomn, nor Trotsky, nor an vihiiiF of thorn 
I do not know what Marx has written about any particular issuef nor tlo I Imuw 
wlmt m raoaui W ‘matorialisfic interpretation of lustoVw I two 
iSm I'ascism and ImperialiHin aud Hoeialisra, 'ayndicaiism and Commu- 

Sf Af m tfiJT'f ^^“h'boss to light for tho liboration ^of our Mothor-Iand mnl 

fbnse^w ! f Ann ^ ^ achieved, wo should avoid split amonpt 

liliiauSan iit ii'Sf fB'ivo and struggle for the indepondonoe of 

wiiiuusian, jiut ra spite of tho do.siro to avoid split in our ranks when I am in a 

for CSd ‘ r/ victims of tho greod of prolit, all se.st 

issuSoo ■^io fhe J i“ 1 esHoiitial, but still more oRsontial is an 

KK « wiii“Stti«S 'S 15 


front, WO inust not forgot tho misory of ti 
inillion| without^ y Bwaralya, 

at its Lm£w flSIfnrr Tf. melutiomi of tho Oongross ulsaed 

iLSiinS n«AnAf«T®*r ftppouttod a committuo io make rooommoo&tioi® 

te SSeS fa«admotttfj m the oomstitution of tho Uoogrosft m my 

tea oiiSkT association botweou the raiUa and the 

yoogwsi orgarusatiou, By another rosolution it has ©kod tho Working Committee 
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to piupruu, ill coii.iultiition \ntli ihe ditlciont piuvmcuif Cuirpo-si C'oinonttoui and 
Mich )ie.iMmt oi'jauizdtions <i) li eouM(loii> W, an All-Iudi;t A,'fiatiaii pio;:iaittm0 for 
heiiig coiiSiiduied aud placed hofoiu iho Ail-ludia Uou.'peas Commit fee. I am siue 
aofiotis Oil the hm'f, ot llioaj iovduti'Ju-> will euahle oni woikois and peasauis to 
take a inoiu lively nitoiosl lu Con^tesi aotivuio"., aud the CaiigiObS will bocoms 
moie alive to Uio jiiohlema altecting them 

The Pxesident of the Goagtos> hd<l leeeiitlv appioaohi’d Liberal, ^ and otiior non- 
Congiess loadoin to join Civil Libomes Umou to piotoot the civil hhmtie'^of Indians. 
Some of the Lihtnal icaduis have m the>i lephes hotiayed a very nariovv outlook. 
They think beoause the Coiigio^s is uot willing to act aocoiduig to their advioe, the 
(iovornmeut is juidilied in i-ohaving an it jiloasu.-j It can arrcot and detain anybody, 
w’lllioiit giving' liim 01 hei any oppoituuitv to piovo las, oi iioi iiinoeouoe, but, 
Lihoials will not even laiso thou usual voice ot piotost hecaube that particular 
individual h.ul uot eonduotu'l hic oi hei uetivities on the hue.s aiipioved by the 
Ijiberal paity. ^ , 

Fnondb, the Congresb has decided to set up ouii'lidatuj foi eleetum to Provinoial 
Legiblatuios These eloclioiis will lie fou.ght ou the hisis of dctuiitu politioa! and 
economic piogiamme Oiii e’eutiou manifesto shall make it cloai that no eoustitutioii 
shall bo aocuptahlu to us uiilebs it i.s duiwn hy a Conslitueiii Assembly elocted ou 
adult suliiage Hueh a emintitueut Assembly oau ho ooustituted only when lovolu- 
tionary coudilions have created an atmosphere ot ludefiendenoc The elootion oatn- 
paigu ahall give us an opportunity to cairy tho message of the Oongio&s to miliioiiB 
of our villagois. Bliisluoom paitios will umcigo with pretentions of protaotrag class 
or oomraunul lutoiostH. Votois should he warned against thuso parties and tao 
hollowness of thou piotoutious should be exposod. 

All sorts of rumour aic afloat about tho ii reparations of Govoramant to defeat 
tho Congiobb candidates at ihe polls. From Govoinor downward ovei;yoao in ofTioial 
hioiaiohy is busy with tho election work In delimiting oonstitaonou3.s special care 
has boon taken to piovide safe scats foi some ‘dosirablo'' persons. Districts with 
laigo pnpulatioiib suspoetod to bo under tho luiluonoo oi the Oougio,® havQ been 
allotted lesser numbei ol seats than the one with smalloi population but supposod to 
bo under eonliol of some sate man, Distriot and subordimito offioois supposed to 
wield special mlluouco in any paitieular district aro being posted there, 

fieullomen, the ofilciid spokosmon m fho local Legislative Council havo doaiod the 
chaigo of oilicial luleifuronoe in llio last local boards eloetions. Those of us who 
weio m ohargo of the election woik in the dilleront districts know what value to attach 
to suoli denials Enrolment ot Congi essinen as oleelors wa.H roiusod on tho giouad 
of Ihoir couvicfion, although aecouUug to the piovisum m the District Board 
Aol, they wore not disqualiiicd. The Act IKus a day after wluoh. tho district 
iinigistraio ooiild not order the entiy or removal of any name from the eleotoral roll, 
but tho names of Congressmen, whose nommation papois had already been aooeptod 
and who weie busy m coiiuuotmg their election campaign, were removed from 
these rolls , and eonsequontly tboir nomuiation bocamo invalid. There was no 
tlmo to nominate anothei. All ibis can not be denied, for offlidal records can ho 
produced m sujipoit of these allegations In must of the distiiots zamlndars 
wine warned by district or suboi dmate magistrates not to support CongresB candidates 
and to ensure comjjliaiicu with tins waimng renewal of license of aum was postponed 
to a date after tlio elections At polling stations Uongross supiiortorB found it dif&- 
cult to get admissiun to ilic polling booth to recoul thuir votcB. At places whore 
Coiigioiis siipportoib had giitheiod m laige uumbcis the polling ofTicors so rogulated 
tlio admission to the itoili tiiat only ooual number of both sides woro admitted and 
tho Mujilus Congress suiijiuriors had cituor to Icavo the place without rooorcling thair 
votoH OI Ii.id to go to op])osilo camj) aud enter the compoiiud as their supporters. 
At some polling stations an attempt was made to inlluoace the voters, by torrorisrag 
the Congress supporters, it will take long to refer to all the incidents of ■which 
loports have been leceivcd lu tho piovmoiul Congress Committoo office, 

The antics of ilio MuuBter for Local Solf-Govornmout woro no loss atrocious. 
have load of the nomination of a woman, of tlio Minister’s statomcat in the Ommoil 
of her resignation, and of her subsei|ueul denial of having sent any ; wo also know 
bow he ttlmscd lus power ot nomination by nominating his friends even against tho 
statntoiy provisions. We know of caRCR whore, to omsuie tho defeat of Oongress 
t'ttudWateii ter the chairmanship, partmauK aud dependents of iho nv&l candldatoa 
mm nominated. Exposure of thuse tactics would havo caused the retirement o£ 
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any ouo fiom jiuhlio life, but ruiob oousidoiatious caunot affoot (iio oomluct o£ a man 
of hiR moral calibio. 

Friuiids, hoforu I oloso. I would Him to .sound a noto of Wiuuin>f a/;.unbf fho activitio-, 
of a few of our fiiends who aic fo-day ui (ho Congioss not fjofiaubo thov holiovo in it.j 
ideals 01 agieo with its |,muuial jiolicy, but they loalwo thui il i.s fliu only orcianua- 
(lon wJuGh can influonoo tho couutiy They havo no faith in oui oaiiaoilY or sfion/dh 
to wm oomploto fieedom. They aie always on tho lookouf foi an o]iportunity to 
take tho Cougie.ss back to pro-non-co-opoiatiou days. At Poona Ihuy siiucoodocl m 
persuadini' Mahatma Gandhi to withdiaw mass civil disobedience At Ranchi they 
seemed his blessings to thuir ‘p‘^^l*A'®ontaiy’ progiatnmo. Tliey are nialiy consiilu- 
tionah.sts striviu^j for a foina of govornmont in which tho authority to administoi llio 
country on bohalf of tho Biitish (iovornmont shall bo vostod not in the alien Imrcau- 
ciaoyj but in tho clectod ropresontativos of the country They ilaio not tlunk of a 
.situation in which Ihoy would bo devoid of British protection 'J’liPbo friends are 
alaimed at the advocacy of socialism by the Piusident of tho Gongrcsi and aro show- 
mg .signs of ro.stlossne&s. Tlioy are seeking alho.s in tho Liberals and ludiistiialists. Mr 
hatyarniirthi has gone oven fuithoi and has appealed to Englishmon lo lom tho Con- 
gi*oh.s and thus slrongthon men of lii.s •school. This shows what soil of IndopoudoiiCB 
ho and Ids frietids am woikmg foi Wo should hike account oi Iheir lendciicius lu 
all oiu calcuiatiuus and ostunato.s of oiu strength Thoy aro a sotuce of our woakuoBs. 

Kesolutions— W ar Dancer 


Aflor the piesulontial adtliess tho war danger loiohihoii as piiml by the .su biocts 
oommittoo was aricfitod by tho ooafoionco. 

‘This confenmeu chaws the spocial atloiition of (ho people of tiie piovmco to the 
war dangoi msolution of tho Indian Nation.d Oongios. hohl at Lm know ami to tin' 
fact (hat oven during tho last two months Iho inloiu.ilional alnalion h,is piogessivoly 
deferioratod and fnought the woild muroi to wai The vicioiy ol impmialism in 
AbyR,sinia domonstiatuig tho collapse of tho Leaguo of Nations’ .syslein of coileofive 
souunty and tho triumph of naked and uuaba.slied irapeiiahsiie lui-.ht, tlio i.uppoit 
by tlio Biitmh Govornmont of (icrniau Easci.sm which openly stands for wai ami 
conquest, tho oonthiuity of roprossiou of Japanese impoii.distn' in I lie Ear R.ist ami 
the oyor-gi owing rivalries of iinponalist Rowois have made I he tl.mgor of vartt un- 
Mi'ialist world war imnruient and throatenmg. This conforeut.u tliemfeio sfrtssir; ihn 
Congress warning and rosolvo-s that in tho event of such imiwnalinfio war India 
should bo no party to it and should not hcl[) it in any way." 

Speaking on the resolution, Mr J(iwah<i 7 lal Nehm iuihl Oiw view was lhat Indian,, 
nadthoir own probletas, why should thoy diseus.s about uiiv war which might break 
out 111 Europe ? Mr. Nehui pointed out that (he view ‘could have iieuii frne m old 
tiraon At present war in any country was really a woidd war us if fUfocted all 
countries Another view was that if war broke out m Euiopi' India would not be 
a losei, Mr Noluu was not certain of what might happen, fiidm might bu a 
gainer. It was quite possible that India might ho a loser and not a gauier. 


Sni'niKssioN OP Civm Luierty 

Tlie lenohition reitoiatuig raaiulaiiiauoo of eivil lilnuly, freedom of thought ami 
spoocli, and calling upon tho people to combat (ho wide-spread suppns.iioti of civil 
Iibcrtms in India and to stuvo to prevent tho onuioaciiinent;’, by iho ov'cuUvo on 
tho few liberlies that slili remained was passed. Tims lusolulion fiirihoi soiit gieoting.i 
to thou, sands of suuuioi'.s from this f)uppioK.sioii, piatioulady, Mt yublias Bose. 


Eesolutionfi—Socond Day— 8lh June 1936— NfAV CoNsTirilTU'iM 
Rosuming to-day tho conforonoe jias.sod n condolenco rosoluhoii on tho death of Mr 
Tasadduq Ahmetl lOian bherwam, Mrs. ICamala Nohru, Dr. M, A. Atman tmd othoii. 

Tho resolution on this now eonstilutlon of the Govornmont of India passml bv the 
subjects committee said that, “whoroas tho constitutional schorau ouihodiml in the Go v- 
oinmmifc of India Act of 10:15 is hought to bo Uoibtod on tho country in the tooth 
Of opposition of the nation, tho couforonoo roaffirras the Oongross (tomsion for ro- 
^ mt coQstatufcion and resolvos to adopt offoetive moasttras to resist and 
jrmk It, iho oonforonco doolaros that no constitution Giat is not based of iho 
laaependonoo of India as Bovoroigu nation and fmtaod by a democratic assorablv 
0^ 8d«lt oaa be accojftable to tho peopla ol 

iMia and reiterates Gie Oongross demand lor a oonsUtuont Msombly. * ^ 
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of views in matlocs porfuining to sooi.il 
lutiotiB bclweou ilio vai'iouH olasst'd aud iuterests. 

Bliss Co.'tTVCX 

A roBolution on muss conla.A wan by^ Uio , i^ramiaeo m 



y-np<*‘’ , . 

iho Cotigr.ws and other organinatienH »i poasanu nun wuncuni. In ih« 
the oonftsreuen an olioelivu ami desirabio metiiod of bringing ab mt tin.. clo.>ei oi- 
operatiou would bo to give represontaiiona in the ^Congress 

groups of poasaiits and workers subject to tliou’ accoptauoe of tuo mam poiiuwu 
position of the Congress and its general policy. 

UNBMPnorMBNX 

‘Iho Goveriimont sliould do ite duty towards tho unemploy od by providing food mid 
clothiri^r m is dona in tho advauood oouutrios or should got outso that wisor mon may 
oomo aud solvo tho [^roblom\ said Mr* J<xiotikurl'il Nchtt^ aupporUng tfio rosolutioii on 

Tlio "I’csolatioii ooiidomnod tho Govornmont for not doing its duty towards tlie 
uuomploYod class. Pabii Sampurmnaml .said th.at the Sap ru report on unompioymeut 
was worth throwing into the waste paper basket. Loth he and Mr. Nehru omueu 
that the tiovernmont as constituted at present was incapable of solving the proDlom. 
Tlie iirinciplus of souiulisni could alone bo a lasting solution, tor the groat problem of 
widespread uuempluymunt in the country. 

Tiik New Coiysotuxion 

The resolution on the now eoustitul.ion of the Govornmont of India Act as adopted 
by Gie (uilijocts corami Ueo was passed. , . t • i j 

’ Thu resolution declared that tlio now schorae was a subtle device designed to 
1i<'liion the stranglehold of JJritish imperialism and facilitate tho iiolitica! dpmination 
and ocouomie iixidoitation of the people. Tho resolution roalUnned tiie riijeotion of 
the new com'.titutiou and furllier roiteruted the demand for a cour.titaont assemljly. 

The ri'Holution appealing to tho people to accord support to the Cougross candi- 
dal os at i.iie forthooraing elections as adopted by tlio subjects oommiilou wras also papwi. 

Pandit (hvimi Ballabh Pant speaking declared that the Congro.ss stood for 
complete indisrandonco of India, It worked for the good of Indums. It never 
(h'danrlitsoif against Earn! udars but it wanted to improve tho oondition of the poor and 
uuemployed, lie appealutl to tho people to vote in favour of Congress candHlatos, 

OiiiEE Resoltjxions 

TIte Conference woicomod the resolution of tlio Lnoknow Congress ojling upon 
the Provincial Cougu’oss Commiileos to frame an agrarian progranme. Tho rf oUi- 
i km stressed that the prograuiino recoiaraomled should not only deal with l ie 
immediate grievances of tho peasantry but the baste causes which undormuto the 
rimrant land Hyntora and created tho vast problem of agrarian poverty, indobtednoss 
aiui uuomploymont. 


Offers and Mr, dawatianars rosomuon huuuuig w „ 

Hi Palostiiw in tlie brave struggle they wore carrying against British imponaliBin 
for coiBpIcia mdopendonoo woro also passod. The Oonforonoo then dispersed, 
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^ dwelt unon hv Her Ili'difif'^ " 
prajidoutial acldross at tho joint OmiEoroueo o£ tiiu' 

U.u loJ hall, OaliittllZ (Iw “"' 

doscrihud as unique o£ il.j Jdnd in India Maiiv 

“uLthStoiriaXu Sfof 

riH-wif women have made in 

llliir tana wilLuf tTa oThoa 

^vitl, (Juoou l£,rj u.ui olta“Sl's“? tJm'SyJl (i^iiy. ““ »' 

^^''kt/.'omk Aduresb 

in SrS’ National Uouneil ol: Women 

*'''m fidernational Oonfei-ouce of 

arraS“TM,.n L"^ 1 1 m this province. This war. not pro- 

auanjiUi. It nwi just Iiappoued in the ordinary oeurso of lUiin/St IToeeinlitu'' I/nJv 
Lm LUivo a brief iiuitory of _ the JtuUan National (loiiucil au4 .said 1 hat tliov ha’I 

-leiwko T u,/heKt “n ediwatioual and ohk 

..oivmo. Ilioy had hoi'im later than oouiitrioH m the West ; tlioy had a ''reat iloal 

looldn^lril'lf on tlin ‘^^‘^^d>I*«d as they were hy the customs of 'the fsomliry. But 
loolaiif, hack the lU years of their exislonco, Jjudy 1'l.^rii claiineti as Iht* Cl'iairnnn 

iMintKv^ar (Jeuuoil had .qivim a -piod 

account of itself and had jnstiliud the j^mnerous faith of Uu; inteniatitmal Gotun>ii 
in admitting it to nic*inhoi'.s!np from the very heidunin"' '' 

alcmges were received from /ier Kcedlmoi ' fMthT IVilUnudoii and (he itrarrliio- 
rihw/^Lm. Willingdoii OKiiroiised great ploiisure in welcuraiii;f fho (lute- 

gatc.> iuneseiitui,j ..o many eouutries and sueh widely dill'eruut parts of the world 
H ie hud great luth in the beliefs fui- whieli tho hftoruutiSi ^SmucU of WoinS; 

of very real value to make towards tho 
q. !.ni*wM vS. 7 and ueouomio jmddemH which were perplexing (lie woild. It 
h uned to her t hat suspioion iind distrust, ornatiug (.arriors hut ween countries lay at 
the loot of most of their trouldcs and that for this sympathy and niutuai under- 
standing wore tho only solyents. This .sympathotio uiidurstanding was pre-emiaontly 

ho quah y of women and it was for Mhm to dUfnso that ^frit thromC 

rindivhiiSfoVL"'!;^^ 

he oxiiressed regret at her inability to 

l oiianfc irarm^ Wits deeply .sensihlu, she said, of the very im- 

pouant oliaiauei of tins gathering ut wluoh suhjeels of anooiai intero/it to fha 

^?nTfimo had‘a1w udL^ *’'* suhjects which at tho 

fu i> tho poinUoa of women al over (ho world This w?m 

M m 'Su.ik'id?ffr!^“'r »! 

Sri/diStorta «‘®“ »''“> 

o( womm '**ru“Sm Oraat-Di'ilain, ami Natioaal Ooiwoil 

Manias ana tho All-imim woman’s Uonfomea (aoEVoyod by Sirs. B, 0. Mftkhorito). 
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Dame Mh^heih (hidbury hi u LruH' a'Mn'.-;:; thaiiki'i} tiji* nr-.'amVin-.; ni fft>> 
iun'iio' Oil litihaif of tho (irto'.or'aH "K\ 0 ;i-y iiuiwoiit oiu. t* fli-ir arrivaf,” 

alK! wtut, ‘iid'l hi;ou hdi of ami Ihov Iiu-i tho ''n-afoof lundiscod 

ovorYwhoro.” Enun fhe periiHal of Ujo roporf - oi thf dtlihfHiJii uoauoihi IIkh" liti.i 
miliiUHi w sat jui immonde ancuiuif (»f Booiui wcuk U'm ^'atioiiai Couiioil of Ijidi.a n-m. 
aoiijjf. \\iicu the}' travelled round the vrorld like jfiolM!-trofh-ri; Ihey only wiw 
wonumetiis, bmldiiiY;:; and other places of infere.st Imf here ihev v.-oiild' conxi! Info 
ptn'SijiUi! Cijiitaet with oaeh olhor ami come to kinnv (iach ulhnr indtei-, 

AHss Ti/nn, delegTitn from China, said that while nittiuj',’ in Iior hlaije nt the 
Conferonue the fuoliii}' tliaf par.oofl throu.-di her mind was fh;i! a "LeaTne heart'.” 
WdH of much f.ti-oater iwporhmco fhiiu a Lo.iane uf Nations, It was oiiiv lliroueh a 
hiUjeuH of hearls that tlu; peace of flie v, oild vamld eom.n 

Among thu delegatc'H at the Conferem-e were Damn Eiisahetli Cadimry, J.mlv 
leutUiml. firm. Marpm'el Hiaclare. .Mrs. Nreave',. Mis;, Eiiiiuid Lewis. ,\lr,i, Mont’- 
.gonmry ((treat J’.ritainj, Miss Lou.:i(^ Thump ;on (Irelamlk Milie rie Ifuihere fHebdum) 
t rmcei^ Cantaeimium (Romania). Aiks Zellwe/mr. Mis:; Saiforium; and i)r. 'ReatJ.* 
Vi"oi Wndarao Legrund and Allle. Riviere (Fi.'UH'o). Mis;? Miulhn 

Mallhu (Deumark). Mrm Apo.stoiiden ((Jreeeo). Mki Van Teen {Holland). Mrs. A. (L 
Jliomas mal Miso For la preach (Amstnilia). Mi.'.s Patterson (New Zdand). Miss Tvaui 
(Unna). Mms 0* Wood. Mna Mackonzie. Ali.ss Andenson. Ihir inghne.ss ihu Waliarani 
of Cooe.h Bohar, fnneoss flu of Coocli JJihar, Kiiiii of Namigaon, Lady Maharaj 
•Miigh. Liidr Woodhead. Mrs fifargarot Ranger. AHsh iMiirad IJ.stt‘r. Lady Reed, litidv 
Sf'Mf' B. a Dm;. Mii .1, M. Hen 
§• N. Roy. Mrs. R. N. afukhorjeo. Alns. H. C. itoy, 
M s K. Lose. Mrs. Forsyth. Mrs. P. H. 'Talyarkhaa, Mrs. P. Uw. Mrs. Hiimmud Hhal 
n (Homhay). Mrs. Sirrur (Inturnationai 

kfvnAn Bhophord (Dolhi), Lady Lumra. .Mrs. 

m ^ ’ n ^ «(HihoIo. Alias Day and Miss Du-S 

Miss I oacock (Bongal). Mrs. M. Stanley and Mrs, J. Htanloy and Mr.s. J, N. Ohoso. 

PRESinENTlAL ADDRESS 

If in tho oonrso of hor pimdoutial addtms. 

t.xj)r(‘B.»od rogrot at tho absence of Lady Aberdeen who was to have presided. Him 
theu^ Rtrcssw tho mlvantago of having in thoir midst as delegates women who were 
specially quaiihud hy thou’ experience to indionto tho varions way,s in whioh th(.‘V 
thought women s oonncils in India^ could add to their already valuable achiovemonf.s. 

pier Higlmess touiul thu education obtaining in sehools, and particulariy in imiver- 
hities, luismted to tho girls ; it was a waste of energy and did not load to a cultural 
aevoloprnont. Nowhoro vm this lack felt more keenly thtm in tho homo whore 
cnltura iiifluonce was mo.st useful One of tho he.st things they could do wouW be 
to OBtubhsh schpols w ierogn’oat importaueo should bo uttadmd to “social (lualities”, 
schools m winch tho knowlodgo which tho pupils acquired was a really formatiyo 
miiuonce in their hvos~a knowledge of tliomsolves and of thoir duty to their 
fellows which would help thorn to roafiso tliomsolves fully as w'oracm, ami not load 
them to think themselves Kiipenor because of their diplomas. Referring to another 
esseutial of good education Her Highness said : “The very fact tliat to-day wo 
wtdepmo ropresontativps of various National Councils should remind us tliat tho %rm 
of oduc'ation wo should aim to give our women should bo such a,s to make them 
I 50 od citizens not only of India, but of tho world.” 


The Afaharani particularly referred to two questions- women’s odneation and tho 
position of^ •women in the coming Ooustitutiou, Her Jlighuoss maintoined that the 
education imparted to tho, girls was unsuitod to thoir needs. “It is our duty to see," 
Him siud, “tliat, they are given that training which will fit them to play thoir part 
m imtumal affaira and at the same time, make them more officiont mothers.” 

As rogavds the second, Her Higlmess said that although their claims had not 
recoiyod full recognition, the, position tliat had been aocor’dud to them in tho now 
Luhstitution made a good beginning ivhich they .should utilize to tlio fullest oxtout 
to acluoYc their objootivo, 

Psilmaihig tho value of tho now constitution Kor Higlmess said : “Under the 
terms of the lunv Act wo can at least chum tliat tho rights of women to seat In tho 
l*t|Wftwro, and to tlie vote, have boon reorganized to an oxtout whioh while it is 
fiisM lotttlly madequaie to the number of women in India, puts us in a stronger posi- 
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tion than w(' wovo in tliiv Ac.t was passod.” It might well have been a still 

istroiif'Hv ufisilinit. fdjt' utMi'd, had tins woimm boim;wise onongh to present a unibd 
frnsit at tlio time when tlmir demands oamo. before the Round Table CoiiEoronuo, Many 



would bfi entitled to vote. Thou there was the ediieational ciualilication. 
lU'Sf. advised that universal franoluso should bo their aim. ^ . 

Aiudher qtiestiim for eonaidoralion was the legal position of Indian women— moir 
inequalitiou. They could not for instance inherit property. Oonsidorod in the iigiit 
of ono of their demands, the right to divorce, inheritance of property assumed a 
r'reai imiiortaTuio for “tho right to divoroo must remain a dangerous one as lung as 
a woman is denied the right to inherit the substance wliich alone can ouaiiie tioi: to 
ho (>coii(nnically indepumlent of lior husband.” „ , • i- 

In I'oiiclusion, tho Maiiarani expressed (ho hope that as a result of this oonlerom i. 
inauy new liranclies would be inaugurated tliroughoiit tlio country and that t le 
Nnti'unal Council would become a strou/; and representative orgunwation for tiuj 

'**^**With*' vote of thanks proposod liy Mva. luimala Devi Ohattmmd/iuit ami 
iuicoudod liy Degum Shah Nawaz tho proceedings of the day came to a close. 


Second Day—Calcutta— Slat. January 1936 
WOJIKN AMD RUICU. WoiUv 


the 

1 


The value and nooessity of rural work in this country was omphasixod at ^ tb^ 
morning fUsion of the Con foronco to-day. The Conference unammuusly aiipomltMJ 


National Couiiuil of Womon in’ India might develop a nimi ar organisation suoli as a 
Central Rural Organisation which would have a very useful scope. 



to intiko the Ktate alive to its duty. ^ ^ 

Poverty in villages, she contiuuoa, was so groat that a large amount t»f rehei work 
was iieedHl, and oite way was by oncouraghig the mmuifaeture and purehaso oi hand- 
made cloth. The Cuyenimout had made a l(eginiung but voluntary workers and a body 
like the N. 0. W. I. could do much in this directieu. 

Ihmm NHsabeth Omlbury remarked that near where she came from there was a 
shop which soltl Indian-made cloth and tliofso who once bought it always went, liuck 

Rwoutfy hi EifgL^id wore elforts to make village life more attnietive, and 
one of those efforts waste reintroaucc into village the hahit of nothsHmmgje 
m,uHk 5 on tiie wiroloss or gnunophonu but to take music ihurnBolvos. Bi.x Countruw 
had taken up this idea and BO small cholrn had been formed amen/t agrumltural 
lahonrorB. She suggested that is rural roeonstruotioii in Intha, music should not bo 

Cmffiuing herself entirely to villages in Bongaff I.ady who spoke on educa- 

tion urged that villagOB in this provinco slumld be made cmitre.s of iietivity as they 
woro in a moribund condition, full of stagnation and had no schools worth tho name. 
Everyone roalized tho groat need for improvomont for which two tliingB were needed, 
(diioation and the dovcloproout of Industrius. Bengal, Latly Bm added, wms baekward 
in respect of primary oduoalioa and should Iiavu primary oducation Buiteu to the 
leouiremonts of hor womon so as to make thorn useful momhorH of soolGty, 

Sho suggested village sooioties and women teachors in every village. Bands of 
voluntary workers wore trying to romovo the existing disabilitlos but thoro must also 
be genorottB support by tho Btato. Further, there was groat nood for tbo reviTOl of 
vilteo indnstrioB. Those problems could not bo solved without tho wliotoheartea 
support and co-operation of oduoatod vill^o women. 
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lii an riiSiimirf on vilia^fi* coulitnuaHon school courses, Mks M. Maltha (iJijumark) 
rp.fijrrtj.l to (‘Uiiuiilh-oi ia Dciiinailc wliii-li was free ami comjnthiorv, atui snuJ ^6:it no 
factor luul lnaoi of i?n*ater importance in iloveloping the industrial prosperity ot tmt 
couiiiry than the iayh schoids. She stressed the ueces-sity of rural adult odiieatioii 
in conlinuation uf jii'inviry i;duuatioiv. i •« 1.1 

Spoakiiii^ ou vilitup 3 school. Mrs. K. Chaitojiadhffnjta (Man/^alorfd sapl that it the} 
entered a villa, U'o tlioy W(?re cuufrouted with they tremendouH prohlom of poverty aiut 
ttioy could not cope with the problem of education unless a child was %vt“ll uourisliea 
and lived in healthy siirronudiii^s. . , ■ 1 

Of India’s 350 millions, Mrs. Cluiftoiiadhya oonlimied, 75 per cent liyi'd by tiyrieul" 
ture, and if it was Inirdenin;,' the land it should be drawn away mhi iniluslnes. 
There was very lieavy ta.xation, and wherovt;r the peasants lived under Uuujlorils the 
rent they paid' was 30 to B5 per cent _ of tlieir income. Uulo.ss they created a hethn- 
eoonoiiiie condition fur the. whole family it wnu not possible to deal only with clubl" 
run as if tliey were apart, from the rt'st of the family. 

iJariin Fdlri-ibath ''aiUnir/t imimreil whetiier with instruction for _ 
it woultl he po.ssitile for ac.'Viculiuri'.Ls to produce suffujicnt to snp[iort 
as the Kus.aans had dune V - i, ». 

Mr.s. K, (fhaltupadhya replied that practically in evmry province the tmvcrnnient 
Imd got experimental farms which, however, did not meet the requirement of the 
millions of piaasantH working in the licld.s. Villages were^ so isolated that unless the 
result of all this research work was aotually brought within the reach of the peasant, 
ho did not got it. Hite sipygested fHlato-aided teachers who would carry those results 

A'^disolSon fullowial in which Mrs. Nudirshaw {Dollii}, Mrs. Rustpmjj ItWridoonji 
(jlydorabad), liegum Hhah Nawaz, Mrs. Milford ^Calcutta), Miss Peacock ((Bengal) and 
Miss P. Beach (Ausiraliu) took part. 

Oil the motion of Begum fcjhah Nawaz, seconded by Mrs. k. Chattopadhya, tho 
Conference adopted a resolution that a special sub-committeo of the Counctl be 
appointed to e-xumine and promote rural welfare. 

CO-KDtJCA.lION 

A. discussion took place on tho cpio.stiou of special curriculum for girls’ suliouls 
in tho afternoon sossion presided over by Mrs. Faridoonii, ti . . 1 • 

In the abstmoe of Mrs. P. K, Ray a napor contributed by her on the subjoct 
was road iiv Miss M. Bose. Tho women’s Education League m Calcutta, said airs. 
Kav, had 'been working for tho lust few years _ for furthering the cause of 
women’s education in Bengal. They had been agitating for a special board for girls 
education imdur the Education Department, _ and although they had suggested an 
equal number of noU“Ofn.elal men and women in the constitution of tho Board, it was 
their intention to qualify this momher.ship with certain re,striotioavS. 

They must, she said, eschew politics altogothor. Only Bioso who wore conducting 
girls’ iustitutions or were connected with their governing bodies or wore specially 
interested in girls’ education should be eligible for mombership 0 ! the Board. 

The functions of the proposed Board, she said, should bo to deoido the syllabus 
and tost books of all primary aud secondary girls’ schools, to suggest improvomonts, 
to conduct examinations of primary aud secondary schools, to dornaud the provision 
of an oqual sum of money for girls’ education as lor boys’ and to recommend wid 
insist on tho appointment of a special woman officer to be m charge of girls 

N, CImudImri remarked that when so much stress was being laid on in- 
ternationalism and on tho recognition of universal . brotherlmod it seemed strange 
that anyono should vouture to suggest a further division botweea the two classes, 
suirioioiitlv divided already. No nation could advanoe^^ unlep its man and women 
worked togotlior in full sympathy and understanding. If at the very beginning boys 
and girls rcceiv( 3 d an entirely different education, the cleavage already existing bo- 
tweea them would bo made sharper and more irrevocable. t i, ..ff.,, 

Lot boys aud girls, she oontiaued, have tho same ourrioulum at school, which airei 
all, they loft at the ago of iG. After that the ordinary girl could outer the womon s 
sphere’ , leaving tho boy to go out into his wider world. The girl who. must earn hsi 
f/wa living or had dreams of a career would also find herself woll-equippcd. 
ourriculum could bo given a different treatment for girls. Take a hiibioct like hygiene. 
It could 1)0 taught in girls' schools emphasizing those details that made £01 good 
hott8e*ko0piag* 

m 
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Tiioro also Rf'i»nK‘fl to ho a y,rt‘:d itihlnionoo on the advir.ahilily of cookinii; hoiu'^ 
taiiMlil to '"d Kohool-,. As a nili* that art war, Indtor ioimii at." homo whuro a far 
wiiior r;uir,c of ili.shos I'ould ho uMoruiitoi! jual whor'* Iroasunid family rocipes coiiltl 
|)]ay ilioir [lart. Cooldn;-; taught ut, soliool.s tciukHl to tltvmm'riito into “mass’’ oook- 
15nt muc.h uoiilil ho done in iho N\ay of traitiiiij’; ,!<irlH to oot^k itivuliJ faro—a 
hram'li of rookory that did not always roooivo attimtiou it deserved. 

Lu the matfc'r of handiwork two diffiu’ouees could ho made. Where hoys learnt 
ea 2 |ientary, jdrls could .spce.ialine in sewiiif?, paiiitiiii-; and the decorative arts. 

Tlio rmndent referred to tlio part played by tho All-Tndia AYomeu';; Conference 
hi iiitroduoiii^' reforms in wonion’s education. Tho {’onferonce, she said, (axmo into 
oxistenou to improve women’s eduoaliou. In Iho first yoar the Conforemso indic.afod 
tho lines on which chanii?i>.s should ho madxj and in the second year tho All India 
Womim's K'Jueation Ifnaii was started. 

This was followed by an inquiry hy a oommission of oilucalionists, and considering 
the fact that: for many years to come at least 80 per cent of Indian gij'ls would _bii 
married, tluj Commission reeommemlod that tho ftirls rdiould Im fdveu an eduoatiou 
whitdi would he useful for them in lludr homes. With that idea the Lady frwiti 
College "was slartod in Dnlhi and sho xvas y,lad to inform tho Ifouse that practically 
<wery l.’rovin(je in India xvas re|)r(!Reiitud there. Tho Collcy;e, sho said, laid speei;d stress 
in tlui teaching of dome.slie .sedenees. 

Ikgitnt Shah Namu also emplnusixed iho necessily of including demustie seicuaes 
in iho curriouliim for girls’ sohooks. 

Dolegatos rcjiresuiitinp, Iltdghun, l.’umania and llunna desorihed the special foaiiiro 
of tho aystoms of girls’ ('duoation ju'evailing, in tludr resjewlivo countries after which 
the diseuKsioH was adjourned. 

A pica for tfio esjahlisliim'ut of nnrsi'ry noliools in IJengal was pul forward hy 
Mrs. Jli'oy (Ckdeuitaj, Nursi'ry Hchools, she raid, would save the country 
lakli.s of rupoes hy preventing ill-h(>allli. Tlu'se inslituthms _ idmed af proyidiuy; 
oppmtunity for the healthy all-ronud (hivelopmeui of the. child of pro'Sehooi ago 
thus raising the level of its physical, mental and moral growth. 

After referring in detail to Imr wdicino of infant and mmiory schools, Mrs,^ (toy 
said that tlm omrionlura was to Im thought of in terms of nclivity and exponeuce 
rather than of Icnowlodgo to he acquired and facts to ho storcil. Tho child should 
he put Into a posUhm to teadi liimself and the IvuowhMgo that tie ■was to acquire 
shoiihi come not so much from thn instniclor us from the enviromneiits. 

Dr, JImilmmh {(Calcutta) welcomed the eHlahlishment rd a nursery schools in 
Oaluiitta on tho Imos suggested hy Mrs. Uoy. Tho Conference then ailjourued. 

Third Day — Calcutta — l«t. February 1936 
WoMSN A.N'i) -Win Ihnas 

Th(‘ conference disenssed to-dny tho pofution of women and tho Press. 

Mm /■('Utpfutr of Hwilxerlaud, who pvf'sided, said that tlnu’c were many women 
all over the, world working on imwspaperH hut few of them were real journalists. They 
were just daiddiiig in newspaper work, writing an oceasicnul article or twin Many of 
them dill lud. seem to know that for journalism one needed a npcciui gift; as in iho ease 
of painting and music. Most of the pi-ofessional women journalists occupied very hum- 
Ide posil'ieus, W'orkhig as rcportims or ‘‘doing” w’onum’H “pages”. Thoro wciai, however, 
some womou ,suh-edilors on important nuwspapors. 

Put wliat they were really iuteresled in was imt tho question of women jom-na" 
list 4 hut newspaper puhiidiy of lopien couceruiug women. She wauled women to 
give I'rcuter ultouiiou to newspapor work and write oompoiout artielcH ou sultjoufs 
aftVeting tiiom, 

A/*4»s JA'MtB thought that women could do ns ■well as men in journalism, 
except on thii political xiido ns they (women) ■vx'ore not very /food at nowpromiso. The 
old idea of the Begregation of tho sexes Jiad to go lus men and womtm wtjra intyraslod 
in the surac subjects, 

Mn, K, VkaUnyadhya felt that women wore wot lioing so 'xvoll in journalism as 
they ought, idle, sho said, would tabu n dilterent aspect with Imliaii women outer- 
hig lournaiima. Him opposed to tho re.Hlriotions on tins Press in India though she 
admitted tliat a oertaiii amount of control was nijoosnury. 

SoOlAO WoHKER 

Bpoaking oii the “Training of tho Hooial Worbov,” Danm Miz<tbelk Omlktrji said 
that Bueh training was of rooont growth; After tho Oroat war psoplo hegari to fisic 
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fn,. „ ,l,.|iuil. nr .niiiiiii:., an.l ri ''IP, 

iTj-'Ll ';vorl"'a“!il‘llii'j“ina ivCTi.’';;rau'inil liiu iiwa 

llJw”; uSo I:3;i:™.f ^ t™raA|i£ta.;Ly. 'A;;, sysh;™ " Tm'a 

provSi 

"’ 'Si* jf;::!;:;" aSAriiaii'-A ■'<» *iA' i,b a,.:a«o„. tu,aufej 
..lf,.;Si iu l‘"li,i CoV Hnnua lrm.,ia.c un.l (Ik ...vl tnr ‘™r, ';;;;, ■'■■ir mst ta 

=IH£E=S’fEp:#£|E^^^ 

£C£i£2^« 

trWiir'si Jss s" *s -Ji — -»"• " 

“"‘M' riV-m V (Sriua foF>,n'o.l to aoolal work in tUo 

.mlrai' iliiro was loro for tl.o sonlo of Uio |»or ouo oouU not sucoobI m iwing a loal 
“"“Hr* to.c /0 -0 (llolgium) oai,l that i.r nolgtam gWs lut.l a throo years' IramiuR 

r«' «a»0 gavo the 

tiling, had I'eduood thtj iiumbor holnud sroali 

;is£iF^fn\l?r«s’d;;'oZC^ 

¥mt Indies on txaflio in womou and K was no needlo send 

FliroSS'Alf Sl^‘X‘‘tl.“BU dilioroutly, would do tf.oir 

"'“lio had not oonolwlod whou fho Conforouoe adjonmod. 

Fourth Day-“Cak«ttft'~3rd. February 1936 
AVombn km PtioMo HEmn 

Vunnnr, T’roWems ol imWio hoalth wore disonfised to-day. rj.^M.arda said that 
HiKuiliiiii-' on tlw suihjoci ol modioal mspootion o£ school^ pr. /io a ^ |aia tnax 
rnodiud iiifi .notion of ni'hool ohildron was only a part 

,;aro of a ohiid. A low years ago I ho Vioc-O lancobi of rosulte of osa- 

lititlnsr svilli olhoi-H organisoil u Kludoats\w«lfaro oonUo . La^ 

wiiiailim wore idavidiug. Huruly, tiiu oxammalion f 

laid ihoitidi it was in its rightful soiiuonco of oyeiitS"-\Yas hko putting liio oait ootore 
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the !iofrtt‘. Whai wa,;'! flu* Iiistory (»f medioal iaspootions of school ohildroii in Calcutta ? 

wlio futniliar with ludia huow that whoa hnaiicial stringency arose and 
culi. hail to ho mado uhild Widfaro and kindrnd {ndivities wore tho first to siiffor. 
Sornti years a^) fhoro svas fuuctioniii;; a sohnmo for Uio medical inspection of hoys* 
and ^u'h' Kijhools in the city of Caluutia under the <'oatrol of a medical woman for 
gtris’ MdifKjls and a medicarman for Ixjys’ schools. Tho first post to ho aholished 
war- the medical woman, [jossibly hocausu it was felt that the girls’ health did not 
matter. Urn Puhlic Ht'allli Dojiartment of Bengal were respotisiblo for tho health in 
hnys’ schools hut the girls were left imcarod for. 

(juntinuing, Dr. llcndmiris said that at proHCut thnro was not scherno in practic« 
for any medical inspection of girls’ schools in this province, except uudor private 
ag^oncics and tho school authorities themselves. Her point was that in laudi aii im- 
portaut niattfii' it was for tho Oovernraout uml tho municipalities to take the Jead. 
TJtc authorities heat suited to the piirposo scorned to be tho lucal municipalities, 
esfteedally thoso alroaily possessing hoalth oflicors. 

Miss Jyotirrnoyi'G (Janfjitbf romiuded the Confertnioo, particularly tho delegates Iroin 
ovei'Feas, that (ionditions and things in India were totally difterent. In OYwy pai’t of 
iho wurid it w.'is the Btatu which look care of its children but not so in India. 

Till* public in this eonufry had for many many years made it a grievance that 
finfradent money was not spiuit on education and .sanitation. Tbis luid iicuii constantly 
(linned into llie oars of Iho (toverument, t)iit all these bad been a cry in iho_ wdder- 
iiess. The (jovernmeut was spending the larger part of the revenue for iho mamfenanuo 
of peace and order*, feit everyone in Bengal knew what was liaiipciiing in the ytllages. 
Hufliaii.s wt'i'o kidnapping wernen from tlieir jieaccful hcmcis. Tlie miseries that fol- 
lowed in tile wake kiuiw im Irmnds. 

hitlia was still in the Middle age.i, proimcdcd .Miss <>aiiguly, she was forgetful of 
Ihe fact (hut the world had progressed imieh, that new ideas and ideals had grown 
U{f. Indian woman did not know how to demand from flic Bovenmieut money to 
have their childrun properly cared for i)y the Puhlic Health Depat Imcnt. i-^ho del 
not tliink that anybody cnuld hhime India for that. For the last IwO years it had 
bean dinned into her bars that she wan inferior to overyhody m the world, and sue 
was unahto to manage her own alfairn. , , , ,, 

him ooncdiidod with a ntirririf' iii_»peal t(| all raotlmrs to rist* wpial to the ocoasum 
und hjurn to demand what was their legitimate .right. 

MiHH K B. (hiptn, Inspcidrtms of hchnids, said that the /oumialioii.s of national 
salvation must ultimately re.st on the robust lioallh and physical wcll-inimg of the 
citijuniK as a body. However glibly Ihuy talked of_ progress, freedom, advancement 
and power in high sounding phrases, yet how_ fooH.shly piey nevglcclyd to take care 
of tho very tender plant that rmpiirod so Judicious mu sing lluU ii_ might grow into 
a healthy truo. If India aspired to take her scat among.st the nmter uut.mns, the 
oneHtion of looking after lim* children was of vital iulerest. ^ Every dnld horn mi Ju- 
(iian soil wus a tmleutial eupacitv anti it would live to attain glory if ^ 

Inoked after. The fiucstion now before them %va.s not of looking after lul the ctulurcn 
lull what they wanted to emphasisti was tliu (pmstion of tim mediual oxammatioa 
of the lower 'pereontugo of the idiihlron who Went to the school. _ 

Mi.ss Piiutta described at length the condition of t!ie health of sithool-gouig clahlren 
from her own ('xjumience and poiutoil out that a Ihorougli and systi'matie exumma- 
iion of IticHc ehildron iiy competent doctors made it impussil.de to overlook any 
stsriouH lihitiu'tifuioes eitlior physical or mental. 

Besides, advanced knowledge of oxporimenlid psychology in tlneio days enabled 
a doafor to ostiraate the mental oaiibru of the child. In many eases li was imnossudo 
to get a eompruhoiiBivc idea of the apeoial aptitudes of the wards, to help them to 
devolop their body and mind aeuordiiigly and thus above a 1 to prevent a gooti 
deal of time and 'money and energy from heing wusteil m wrong directions 
which was net infroiiuontly the caKC with many young _mou of this country. 
Shu felt very strongly that cm soon as possiblo every district and sub-di visional 
headquarter town in Bengal hHouIcI have a ehiid tniming eoutro where ail the 
Kohool chifdroa should have tiio faeility of free treatment and in cases of npcojsity 
Irse medlolns. But if the fManoial ooudition of the {]loyernmt.mt did not permit ttwm 
tO'.lwTO tlmm eentros opened in tho near laturo, let lliera at leasi litwa two women 
ag&ist&at sUiTOotm, health visitors who would ymit or tour from diatrict to difitriqK 
being omistw by sub-assistant swgoons and medioally okamme seiiool chiicii’OE it 
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IM:) 

an*l 


not hvicc at least oaao a year. if 

Sv^i. E 

Kocioty must tuko tho (of LuinUay) s,»<l t!m< 

H^lealin^^ on lloubini; and Itoalti , Mu.. f .. w.to not all that Ihny 

iulakm cTfioH the housm;^condh^ ^ 

should bo. They had uru.ated m L^ iiouUh than wluit they had 

Sf'SM'ria'l,!m ' They* hiM wlSfEuS 

fjifSulll S^s:f .2 .£1- l»r'L.:aii..s iun,rova,.. 

. • .+ r-f Hii.ii- X’i'.itu io UiaUY <>i lUOHO hOU.iO 1 It Avas uLl 

After giving tux aoenuut in Iho nxin-ls of the xvorkim;' 

nxiioriimoo lint wluit tR'bV Hhoull H 1’ Tlion-afrer ihrough the nndita- 

Ayomoii iti iho ^ ki 4 io t-aoh ihnu hoAV to urgaiuso 

tho working cla.sHos only through, au , ’‘i' V f fh.. i .fi n, Comruitiuo of the Whmou’H 
efforts which they had been ^ would load to tlio imiiruyxmiout of 

Oounoil J she conehidod, “that this exara{)lo would 

SSf" .15.XI;ST§A‘ Salfor is;i .S;. S" L Intlua ..u.ir 

Hpeaking on raatcnmal ‘^io^isIdoiaiiioirtu^thTw for^somoVoarB 

raatoruul mortality had rocciytd ^ various ofntimilteo.s was that a larp 

hut probe into h'ld to T-lay a^x important rolo iix a mtdormty 

Cintn WfiOFARB . 

At tho ovoning session tho suhjeote of child welfare and aftor-oaro of tnboroalosm 

introdueod ilosirablo ''f Xio ° oAibiti™ nndosirablo postora onlsnlo 

not ho sent to l''3',,,^Tiar?t chH^ harmM. So far 

;;”S:!lJf«nU SwrdSirall^^^^^^^^ pioteos which wore not sonsa- 

tioixid but largely 'r,«m +T.Af thn future of a natiott doponded on Its oliiklroxi. 

Mrs. 6'. Mehta n e S?h> aJd C coxxixtrios which looked 

Sirs. Oroems (Groat Urif “dtoTw” notie TKT 

fitxes, afew hy a pint commitfcoo 

ITtholoJ’S^^^^ Uovommont ami local 

autlxoritioB. 





m THiO WO.UKN'S noNFF.li'KNUKS 

Ti:ii!,!j'tn.!«i'i ClAMinif.N 
Pi'iitiirnd I'l'U'i lifter Iiy L<t<bj Aht'nhrn <!»i i'll.i'i'i'ilu;,!;, uurk in (jrnat 
r.iitain, Mr:i, ( Ili'-iinrary r^i’iTflary. THiti'r'-.ulo.'r. nai'l tlial 

thf't'd \yc]!' Ir/i' tul>Hr-<ai!o'-,iK (lisiumsan-'s in (^ahnifta. oin; in }!n\\ruli au'! Iwa in llin 
inofnnsil. Ii was an iin'lnn'i.finniits nln* tviili’il, in say tlial iinu-n v.-ern l/i<'ti),nO() 
niiiHoii finm {ulitn’nulunin in I’nnyal alonn. In Cninutia no In'-s than 

poitpli. snifi-rt'd from Uio tli'amiio and Ihnro %vt!ni IJiH) dnailiH lioro ysairly. Fivn 
line fciit of IhoiH' wlio wi.'rn (Inliuihdy <liii.‘;nosud a'5 hnvinj^ tulioicitlusis v.-orn i.i-rvanli; 
and hawkini;, pcfniln who wnvo conatautly in (inntaoi, wilh fond. Tlircu jn'r (;oni worn 
sniiord tt'fKilifriK and insr f;wit worn Silitdnnlsi of tlui Culnufia flnivismity. In 

lk'n.i'a! ffjiM'c wort) i-.onndhinf; jjkn 2CKi,0(H;) iniojdo wlio v/ert! -whal, wuk tiullnd “opon 
oaS(;if" spruiidinf; ihf' dii.oaKi' nvory tinio thuy coufdi'id or KiuHixod or Thono 

wt'rt) llni iH'fi|di! who weru tin' .riireat ilaiipn- at* the momiml. Tin; acooimnodation for 
iuhoriiuloHin Kidrt'rorH was lit»iioli;H)dy iiuulfquato an in iho whole of Hongal (horu 
wore nfimtstluni.; like 2BJ, boils for 1,(XX)/0J palienls, Tlio (dmfcrcncu at this Ktajio 
adjourned. 

Fifth Day—Calcutta — 4th. February 1936 
TKAi’'i''t<: i.v & Cint.nuKX 

Thfj evil of iho IralTio in wfunnii and oliiMrcn and_ flin idop., Hud. should ho takwi 
lo fO|K’ willf it, wf'ri! oinidiiudzod at llif mornin,t;' .si'.isiou of tin couforonco to-day, 
'riio (Joriforonoo adopted twfi resoliilion.s. Ono nrro'd tho National Cotitioil!; o! 
Women lo siip[iorf (ho work midertalcou by vtduutary .and oliioi.al ajpiiu.ie;; in eaidi 
oottnliy a^'.'iitisl, iim tnifTio iiv wonmn and idiildron, idher rooonnuoiided the 
Nutiomd (’minidl of Woinon in Fiulia to nry.o upon tho tiovoinnamf of Iiidia Hio 
neoi’Kitily of fndia's representafi'iii in the eonferenei* to he lieltl in tho^ Far Kant 
(probald'y Hio Ihdoh K.ist Indies) In 1037 in (Uiinie.vion W'ith Iim question of tho 
traflro in wonmn nml children. , , 

I'niti'.'din/r the debato on tho Iralllo in v;omeu and tduldron, Misa MiUnunit 
Nlii'fihartl {Didhil, represnnf alive of tho AMSooialion for Moral ujid StHittl Il,v.i;iune, 
India, hrlrdly iiketednid Hm onfniainUny, foatnro of the AfiKOtduUon’s work tiud 
nsHtirod hor Inyirers I hat tho Ausooiafion’n idforln Jiad always hnon uudorlakon with 
a real love for finlia atid only with I, ho desiro to help {ndian nmii and wonum 
to (indorhike tho refornw whieli .no m.any of them desirml to si’o otirried out. 

hivoHtJXniion, Miss Shefthard continued, into Iho causes wliieli led to tlm entry 
of plrls into a life of .shanm diHolosod that, sionmtirne.i it was poverty isii that ua.i 
?!ot, the primary fnofor. Tho main camuj in India, a:; ohiowhere, was the demand 
whloli if- was profit ahfii to supply, nnloss then: was a rovedution of fliou,";hi, a 
rejii eliallenet^ ayfainst this e.an.so of tho Iraflic in women and uliildron, till rusouo 
work, all legi.slalion, all TOcdical work would ho fruitless. . - 1 , 

Tlmrefore, she, anncalod lo overy woman of whalovi'r uatioiiuliiy to e.omiidor her 
own (l(>ep res[»onsii)ility for rotlncinjj; tho domaud hy tho teaedun;; of moral slandards. 
fJonoludinx, Miss Hhepliard said (hat ^ aiiico JhdH (hero had hoon a eonslderahlo 
advatico in Hio iiumhcr of women interoHliii^^ Ihcinsolves in i-eseuo work, it was 
still trim to say that t.ho e.hie.f ri'Scuo aKonoies wore tho Hulvation Army, Uiu vanous 
Mihhionury HooiotioH, tho Jtrahnio Haraaj, tho Hova Fudan and the HervantH of ludia 
Booioty. ' ... 

BtHjum thak Naimr, romarkod that .so Jar as India wjts {'oncornod, in every 
provitico llio itovoraraont wore doiiq! their host to stroiij-dimn tlm laws mfainst 
this immoral tralHo. Ktalisiu’s hoforo tho Ltsiipie of Nations showod that India wasi 
one of tho most moral countries in the world compared with othor countries. ^ 

Itr. (S'. Norvnha (llombay) oonlhmd hurstdf to tho^ conditions provailing in that. 
City and w-hat Homhay was lo rumody this ovjl, and said that tho Bombay 

Act as it stood at prasont was very imuloquulo. . . , 

Mm. A. Mcnmi (Buoknow) attributed tho fundamentiii cause of Hus sookl oyu to 
poverty. Mrs, fi/tm (Cihina) desoribed tho steps which tho OhinuHU BovonuttOiit 
wore taking to copo with tho ovik 

EmTCAriojt nv Films 

^poaling on tho oiimma, Mrs. Hhammn Nahar Mahmud (Calcutta) cimraoterizod 
it as oae of tJm grealoHt: achiovomonts of modern uivilixatioit and stressoii tho 
fi 0 O 0 $i!ty 0,f iiUlixing it to oduoato ohUtlrBn, 
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Turn! (China) kiM thai the Oliiuf^aiS Oovurtimmit wcro _ now giving dmj 
utinutiou to lih.w with t!m ru^iiiK lltal tli« diiwia was ("vonusimj a hnnohoia 
inflictMH). Mis:; lUiUivnit SheiJiurd sujrnebhal that it wouhl -la'al v licli; t!in Boanls ol 

in India if th4n who tiisappmvod any film which was hem;*- shown 

wu\»!<l wiito in r'Xj.m.sin-- lln-ir ili,sai.{n-oval. to the mana-or of tho cinama in 

qiwHtiun and, atHunidly to flio iSofoa-tary of (ho Bounls of hilm Lousors 

Anotlior wav in whioli dm Council fif Woman oould heli> was lo mipoiui a l iim 
Aimruiaim-' Uoanl, as had h(M>n done iu Madras, to hoo films whon hoy oamo to a 
town and issnn to tho local Cross a summary Ih^ tilm who hor if was dass (a), 
(h) or (c). ClasK (aj was fur everybody, class (ti) for adulls only, and <da.,b (o) was 
umlcsirablo. 

LFfi.vn Dis.\mi,mKn of Womfx 

Th() iiovi ruihjonf fahon nj. \vas hr.al disabilitior, .. ,r- i i i 

Mrs .V iV. (Calf lift ai oloaded for a wholosale rmsion ol indu law and 
for ivniodios in tlio li:-li1. of modora cundilions. The policy o tlm (oivcnummf; of 
India of non-infoii'orcio-o in r('lii;ious and social rnaMors bad led fliom io porijo iuaio 
aid uphold a svsi.mi .d' law which should have no omsfonco m a modorn State. 
Indian womonVen; doply disappoiatod that in the now Consiifution thoir hfatimafo 
domands liad bcou iftnovod. 

Miss /M'lhmtin- (Hwifzorland) said that thnro was a roadmnury wiivo ihronyliout 
Kurope to tako'awniy from women tho rights they have. 

CiriLO Marriaue 

Tho last mattor taken np heforo lunch was tho amendment to the Child Marriago 
Act. Mrs. L. Mcmn (Lucknow) said that since tho lutmluoturn or tho Act tlioro had 
heou an iucrt'aso iu tho numbor of child marriages, riioro w'oro defects m the law 
which made it a dead letter. What was noclod was tho i.ssmng' of prohibitory 
inimictions to stoji confcemplatod marriages, doing away with tho present security 
ol Ks TOO and safe custody of tho cliilil-wifu attor she had liemi married jin 
contraveutiou of Ihu law. Dr. Noiimmji thought that the Act had failed to aolnova its 
ohjecl, 

Food And ITnAtTii 

After lunch, under the prostdoney of Lady Maharaj Singh, tho suhjeof; of food 
and healfh was diaeussod. l)r. Bujuar (Calcutta) stressed iho inadequacy of the (hot 
(d‘ tiie Dooi'or e, lasses of Indians whose leod was very ill-balanuod and hukmg iti 
n iimul mJieins^ and mineral salts. This poor diet, she snid, luui a disastrous 

oflViJt on the health ami physique of tho masses. Tho haste eauso of this state of 

*-«f‘'n’od to tho many suhjocls that had boon covorod, tho 
eonut ‘\liey hml taken of one another and the largo amount of eveolleut w oik 
aecoraplislusd. With choors for Lady Ezra, tho Conforonco closed. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 

CPU .uinndnd tlio Tamil Nad AVomou’s Political Con foronce which 

' I'l l i .. 19^^^ Cianwad dislriot) umloi- tho 

was jieh ni U. 27th. jan^ Jw/or of KalUdaikuriohi. Thoro was equal 

Si;" ('if min Msogdvtfn seats at tho.rea/onhe hall. Tho procoodlngs commenced 

wifh the Rceoption OmnmlttoQ, woloom^ tho 

cue m sS n ^ «TlSr address to the status of women a Hiadii 

f : held ■ i mi n i d Imh pit ia tho national work pd criticised ho Indip 
hmisnio d .it, 1»‘; *’ r, ,(iie importanoo of education and the spread 

' 41 . ti; ll,™ k i«m tl.o onw.® aM «rk te il.o .loanti-y. 




.>!«.» a,>v..» 

“" aifftarjxl'iaS *'™.rtodu.icr “if.'“*Sy *ci«w"s 

to SCO ill at iUo names o£ , .u' ,,,wlacis o£ thoir counti7 hy wlmJi H > 

poliuY Ot work into one o£ :, i.Jhovod tlicmi to cowo out eounitp‘our.i.> 

s"U?r^m;k."'.'Sp «a.o co„„... 

RKSOtUTlONB 

Coaonroronoo Hu.u „asaca -»t t,,;' tt""' ^ 

SS'^33SiSr''TLSSLi2nJ£M^ 

SioB THcso resolutions wore move .^.i H,,,.ouile<l by Hri 

^ Movatl by f il T vLnlobi^hmu a resululiun was udopted tint 

4Sn num‘'lo 'uxereis.' to Hm full the franyluHO U> 

Till! C’oufureiKiO re<iiu‘!,led J J . n,.. Vesotutimi and Hrl VisalaksIiMt K'-i'.im i-d 
them. Sri Kali/ani C members (d jliu Ashembly 


in the imnovnl oE untouohahi ^ aniicah'.d to womeu to join tim tony,! ea;. and 

4 sf&r %rodr^i^r .. v,,., .. 


The Andhra Women’s Conference 

An.«»-a I’.ovi.»». oouta... w,u. ...M »t (Jo.u.»a. ,,a tl. U.H. 
iJL iimathi /Caimis^eamma m-wded. and ! Iiroposo briefly to 

u(hu' bed confoi’onoe,” sho wtid, 'dui/ The Vouidry has hinoe witnessed 

.view tl'3 Si°.»l ««.ts,'>‘ <>'" J-'r. I .'. Kllliinul n...l th» olhuv 

Z il«ius <)I two BinsUtatious, "u"’'}, „,,,,,,k,'n chosim reims?”'''’'™', *?!','! 


gltot“^S’Sa« »a feIsM’ lox tho joi»t <iW»te BjstoamthM 



■,](! j THIS ANDHRA WOilEN'B CONFERENCE 

. i* rt. fiU.lkr aholwUoi thfj i-<3?amtioa oC seaH 
re.'jorvaf/tori (if S5.'ai:-s. to into tiiat tlio Cotigi'esi loadei’s are 

for wonion in tilin' onastitatiou, , ,.<ullliT<^te^5 for tlio goaaral oonstitaoacios la 

vftiT iardy in thnir atlouipt to '’f, ’R'Jf "ip issembly and whilo we are dad that 
the elections. No woman was Coanoil, with a tluirapmg 

Mrs. it r/ikshmipativi was ridanwd to the wo7nen ought to come to the Provm- 
raaiority, i vontare to submit tint ma j .^orry to note that tlie Aiidhras have 

,iial and tin Endian E-gmlahum J am t “s to the Indian National Congress 

for 81 seats rotumod only two AVomon ^ ae e„aT^^^^^ Andhras so utterly 

this year. Is Andhra womanhood of Mr^nlay and justice I do not say, 

Jacking in a sonse oC prop^tion and m a I ^ the 

UltlK npe^iyon. '--ter. to r„Ut o.t t,u. f«M, 

to bo judged were : IrivoSheV tlu* control of the purse ? Have they got 

own laws and enCoree thorn __ f Vissoc/iation and froc press ?, Is the 

tho elementary nglds of 'JhA^niinle fal-md from the.so four crucial tests, 

country’s dofonce in the hmds oi the • '‘'f h, ‘ ot nhades of opinion, 

the Act 13 declared hopelessly I;. 7 n U fr tlm very .siib.stanco of the 

The whole Act is hodgeil in pvess and 'free speech denied, with the 

Act. With the elomontary ughl.^ i,n,l ^yith defence and foreign aflaiis 

purse practically under , the Act becomes the very 

under the control of the temptation of drawing yoixr atten- 

negation of solt-govonimont. I distribution of seats m eacK prpymce. 

tion to one important particular r^aiding t ie Proyincial Legislatiw 

Let mo take up Madras Out of 215 special seats, tbi‘o«|h 

Assembly, tho general seats ® with reservations of seats. I need 

separate eloctorat.u K ■'p cnbiect nation divided into castes and creeds 

not tell you how difficult it is foi a sub]wc m , WQ,^,gt:es. Reservation of soafc^ 

to return nationalist candidates through ^ better Wit is in no sense, a 
through joint oloetorates IS, of course roLiSns on the cp^idates also, those 
substitute for tlie goneiml seats. ‘ voavs for political oftences, *tot involvmh 

convicted and sontencod to more than , , {,.q;p£ standing as candidates 

S evcv, otet w.. 

mado in the Act to weaken the back of the ’ . enfranchised, whereas in 

‘‘further, only 14 por cent of Stain m S a vote. Tho enfraii- 

othoi^ounti as (fvery^ man a« 5nf/Ment of ^ 


basis in tho logislatares. Lier mo j. mvself an advocate of couneu'nnip. 
for tho enthiisiaats of y'fniLSS'.i ”Shmi See council-entry is accepted 

In my opinion tho logical ^3 ^ well! I do not, for a moment, 

is to proceed further and eaptuvo , ,-i ‘ u™ accenting office under the coming 
beliovo that tho milleimium .f 

coustitatton. i.aiHcately m view ot the ;Jg „ao6 it win bo PMSrtla 

and tho Ooveruor-Oonoral h ‘J inconerous anu impossible it is 

to demonstrate to tho world and buimuoracy. Women 

48 
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tho valiuiii loii'i ol' Koiaul Pasha lial iV»'e'i ih-:ir msimis-v uii'i fhi>'cUH>'!v(s and so did 
the) wnatju of h'ussiu. Tiio vroweoi of Jnelip. tuo liuvo playtMl tfodr part iioi.ly 
iii tho national mo vomimt. Thn.v hravod lathis, .suffoml tho 'hard ;hi|) of iai! !ih» 
and sutijontoil tht-mnoiros to all sojis of Juuniliatbus for (ho sain' of tho Mothorirteid, 
Desa Soviluis in j-obt's of omugo was a sight for tho Ucils to soo in thi* lu'vdav 
of Sftt;y'agi'aha. Woman, the ineanmtiou of Hhakli. lias awakeuo.L Mav that Hifirit e'tf 
oliakti mu 'ot the whfilo nation and la.u* w ) all oiio lino morning mrako <o iliid 
unrselveB free, if not famous. 

';l note with great pain that isomiouualism is raising its iiglv h-ad again and 
aj'aiti. we hear of communal riots in Northoru India mnl wo ail dotihmo them 
very much, rwmi m mxr preKulency wo think in terms of onr rospective* ooramuni” 
ties and m tho_ local elections it is a i>ity that ovnn Homo CongTessraou hntrav thoir 
communal spirit. It is a tragic spootaolo that wn Oongrossmen and w’omon freely 
purtioipate m piirclY oommnnal gatlmrings and functions. Tho Ali4udia Iiidopondoneii 
Leagao and tho All-India youth League enjoined on thoir members not to have 
anything to do with any communal organisutioh. Tho same is tho case to-day with 
the boeialist Party. It is time that tho Indian National Congress passed a resoiutioa 
that memuer-s of communal organisatians are inclligiblo to ho retnruod an Oongross 
delegates or members of District Congress Committees. All ihe I'ommuna! assooia- 
hons, 0 . g., the Baiva Bahha, the Brahmin Mandali, tho Arya Vvsva Baiiglm, tin* 
Itasaputru SamaJ, tho Kamina ponfercuoe, the Telugo Association, tho IkKldi Bamili 
etc., must bo panned and it is incumbent, on ovory Congressman not j,o nivourago 
communal nphft. All tho energies of Congressmen should bo expenilej for national 
and not communal uplift. In tlii.s counoctron, ! am reminded of (Jic noble example 
sot by Snraati Bharati Dovi of Nidubrolu. who declined the Prcsideutsluii of 
the JCamma Ladies’ Conforouco somolinio ago. Personally, I hold tliat tho easio svsffim, 
whateyer its utility might have boon onoo upon a time, has long .survived its useful- 
ness and ought to go in tlio interests of fho solidai’ity oi the Hindu community, 

I ftlsoiiolu that one can bo a Hindu without btdiig a Brahmin, a Kshatriya,'a 
Vysya, a Kamma or a iCapu or a Reddi or a Harijau. After all, birth b an accident 
iiM no one can claim suporiority becauso of that; accident. 


‘^A word about the iiarijan problem, It has of late assumed very serious propor- 
iions, thante _to tho bombsholl thrown by Dr. Ambedkar. He advised mass coaver- 
mons of Harijans to some other religion. Ho do.scribod Hiudiiism not as a religwu 


lo crademn six orores of our feliowmou to a perpetual .stale of uufoiioimbilitv is 
simply inhuman but wo do it ovory moment of our lives. Iteligion, uf course, is a 
matter of faiiji and nach must dooMo for him.sidf. It is, therefore,, idle to talk of 
laafss eonvor.sions. ,But we must not lightly brush aside the serious temper, rather 
the dsstimipor of Dr. Aiabodkar, espeoiafly when his proitosiil i.s gaining some sitpjjoit 
horn and thoiu I can undorstuud tho impatiouce and mdiguatiou of Dr. Ambedkar. 
Let us now at least uudur, stand our degradalion and try to throw it off. \Vomau, 
indoed, haH a greater rolphu play in thi.s "matter. The higgi'sl. .social reformer can 
d» nothing to jmsli oii Ins reform if his wife or motlier tle>‘larij!: uoii-co-uperation 
with nira,^ And that i.spvhut hapnoiis in most of our homo.i. 1 fhureforu appeal lo 
you, my sishus, to bo.sHr yourselves and re.solve once for all, U) wipe out tlio blot 
of untoucimbility Irom our society. 

“it would be prisiimtuous on iuy part, at this .stage of our nationai life, to make 
a {dea jor hwadoHhi,_ Kliaddar or village huhtHtrios and ro i don't, propose to waste 
your by lulatirig ^ oi^ thoin. A vow of f^wadeshi tiikoii by the w'omam will 
hcmii-lifu In an in.’jtiud. am,! gradually revolutionise iur whole national 
life, t; are here asscrubled to-day as delegates of the Andhra Women’s Conference. 
■And let us, as .Andhras, imniribute mir mite to the catmo of the Andhra Frovinoe. 
Wn war© the very first in India to agitato fur a Ungui.stio ju'oviuee. And what a 
pity that we seem to bu tho very last to got it. We have buon agitating for the 
separate Apdbrtt Provmea now for quarter of a century and it i.s a matter for dmp 
regret, that while bmah ami Qvimi got it almo.st in a trice, wo are loft boMitd. m 
m bring about u totdual geodwill and undorstanding hot, ween the Circus and tho 
Kayalwoema and unify the whole of Amllifadtm into one indivisible wfiote. And 
let M in om vmeo demand a separate provhmo for Aiidhra. 

CemJttg an I do from Mysore, which m buyoml (h« Andlu'a borders, yon oxpcot 
mo to speak a tew wordi about the Andhras abroad, .1 eoutesg 1 Imvo not la A a 
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i-artTiil stiKly of fJiu |»i-o'.)Iem. Hat I tell yea that _iu the Mysore SUte, there are 
iTiuny Aiidlii'a fiuuiiies partieiiUriy in the Kolar District. 1 regret to say that our 
sa’utit mother-tongue is fast disiiinieariug there. I raalco hold to say that it woiila 
have oompieltily disappeared had it not been fur tlie woinon— our sistois— -who have saved 
Tehigu from extinction. T am quite sui’o tluit the Mysore Government will, it aiily 
approaolietl. help Ihe Telngus to preserve their mother-tongue. But we must agitato 
and agitate .strongly. I apiical to the Andhra Mahasahha^ to take iii» tlie matter lu 
righr earnest and help us in solving this dillicult quostion.” _ , , ,, 

fn conclusion, she said : “I ajijieal to you io stand unflinchingly by the Gongress 
and like disciplined soldiers bravelv march forward to the goal of fi^edom, JiBt 
us not think in terms of Brahmin, Kshatria, Vysya, Kamma, Kapn, or Redcli, tlmdu 
Muslim, or Christian but as Indirins in thought, word and deed.” 

Resolutions 

The Coufereuce ilion discussed and par.sod t.he following resolutions 
A rcKolutioii UApiessing sorrow on the deaths of Messrs. Saklatwala, B. Ch. 
Ywiuanarayaiui Barma. T.‘ K. Sherwaui, A. Appalanarasimliara, B. Yenkatavarama 
Uwitli aud’Dii) Naravan Bingli was moved from the chair and carrieil. ^ 

The conference 'expre.ssed its tiuuikfnlness to God for the improvement in the 
health of Mahatma Gandhi and Messrs. Kamala Nehru and wished thorn long life and 
smrad healtii in order to onahle lliom to coutinno Ihoir noble services to the country 
until Swaraj w’as acliioved. ^ , . , . , 

The conference opined that tliere was nooessity for writing a history m th© 
played bv Andhra women in the Batyagraha movement and congratulated bnmathis 
I*. Kanalcarama and D. Lakshmibayamma on their readiness to take up that work 
and appealed to the District and Eirlca Congress Committee.s to help them with the 
necessary information. , . , . i < n 

The conference expressed its thimk.s fur the scrviooa being rendered by the Andhra 
Mahila Sabhii, branch of the All-Tndia Maliasabha, jn the cause of women s education 
ami their social uplifi and approved the resolutions of the Andhra Malula Sabha 
]»assod at its lust session held at Guntur. _ . . ... . 

The oouforeucij appealed to all Women’s Associations to give training to Desa 
Mevikas, and to start Women’s Associations whore j hey were not already started. 

Thu couferunou opined that in the new voters’ lists for the legislatures all women 
who wore eligible should get themselves enrolled and cast thern in favour ot Goa- 
cress oandidate.s. Women should contest not only the reserved seats but also ihe 
general seats. The confer imee appealed to the Congress Civic Board to set up women 
candidates for ihe general .seals uhio and thus give every oncourageraont to women. 

This resuiuUon was moved by Mrs. (Jonsinn, who, in a foroufnl and impres- 
sive speech, poiiiied out at ieu'gth tlio need for women entering the councils in 

moved and^Kri Baiauthrapu^ Seshamma 

ppeaF ' " “'■‘'■'S' vanraaan. 

ijition 
adoquat. 0 . 

The oonferenc 

^rn'ramini Purm TiUdamma proposed and 6Vt\ Dumuri Subhamm second^ 
a resolution appealing to the people to mot out the institution of prostitution m the 
country and render every help to Deva Da.sis, , . . , , i „i 

A resolution reaffirming thk Indiams’ goal was, complete mdependenoe and appeal- 
ing to men and women ot India to curry on agitation incessantly for its attainment 
was unanimously carried. , . „ r> • 

The conference reiterated the resolution passed by the Andhra rrovmcial Confei- 
once on the previous day recommending io the All Iiidia Oongres,? Gommittee to 
ciiange the present Congress creed and base it on the principles of scioatino booiahsin 
for the attainment of complete independence. n . ai. . 

With a vote of thanks to the President and delegates , and to all others who oon- 
iributed to the success of tho ooaferenoe, proposed by Hri V. Kamala Devi, the con- 
ference came to a close. 


appealing to Congressmen anil Congre.sa women to work for giving equal reprosen- 
iation to women in the Congress Committees as tho present representation was m- 

opined that all marriages should be registered under tho Act 



The Bombay Women’s Conference 

The Bombay Piesidenoy Women’s Coufeieuce mot at the Umveisity Couvocation 
Hall, Bombay, on the 22nd January 1936, and adopted the repoit ot'^ the Pailia- 
mentaiy Sub-Oommittee, which had to its credit the sustained agitation earned on 
in the pro-vince against Mi H. E Desai’s “Bill to Amend the Law oi Adoption”, 
which was ultimately thrown out by the Legislative Council The Committee also 
consideied the “Bill to amend the Hindu Law of Inheritance”, sponsored by Eao 
Bahadur E. R. Kale (since dead), and sent their recommendations. 

Miss if. K. Davis, Super intendent of the Umerkhadi Ohildion’s Home, gave a 
pathetic account of the conditions of mental defectives among juveniles and pointed 
out that they required the greatest protection It was estimated that out of the 
2,560,000 mental defectives of all ages, there were nearly 284,000 children and their 
cases required special attention and treatment Lunacy and mental defect weie two 
difteieiit evils requiring different methods of tieatment, At present there wore only 
two homes for mental defectives in India, one at Kurseoug near Daijeelmg for 
European children and the other in Midnapore District for Indians They charged 
prohibitive rates monthly for each case admitted and they could not he of any use 
to the Bombay Piesidenov She suggested that a special Home with adequate 
equipment for the piotection of the mental defectives among cluldien be provided 
through charity by way ot endowment Miss Davis paid a tiibuto to the oigamsers 
of the only school foi mentally detective children in Bombay Piesidenoy at the 
Byiamji Jeejeebhoy Homo, Matunga, where a courageous uvpeumeiit was being 
carried out 

Mrs i? P Masam gave a biief account of tho working of the School at Matunga, 
and said that instead of waiting for help from others, the 'Women’s Council should 
take the initiative and try to open some more institutions of tho kind 

Mrs. K Inghs then led a discussion on “Long-teim Women prisoners” 
She said that suitable occupations for w'omen prisoners had engaged the attention 
of the authorities. In Bombay Presidency, the women pnsoner.s generally 
came irom the lowest classes Some of the prisoners were from ratal areas, who 
were quite independenl and industrious, but for some unfortunate act during a 
raoraeut of passion, they rvere serving long terms. There was a suggestion that tho 
Red Cross organisations might provide some work for these women. 

Airs Shufi Tgdhji said that formerly they weie allowed to give biiof lectuios to 
women prisoners, but that practice was stopped aftci the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment. Formerly the.se pnsoner.s were being supplied cloth for sewing but the Home 
Department of the Government mtoimed them that tho rules did not allow such work. 

Mrs Saiojim Naiiu, who was the only speaker who had studied the conditions 
first-hand, haying spent nearly two years in jail thus coming into close contact with 
the women prisoners, said that long-term prisoners xvero over-worked and they had 
too little energy or leisure left for learning or education What they needed was tho 
human touch while tho Prison laws were quite luhuraanand did not 'count the human 
equation. There were women who would have made good mothers and wives, but 
in a fit of rage, they had committed some offence unable to bear their misery and 
had been sent for long terms. It was not meioly a question of providing them some 
comfoits. It was a que.stion of making fhe Jail Code more elastic and more human. 
Ail of the women prisoners were not orimmals though they weie condemned to 
Imprisonment 

A resolution was passed by the conference “urging the Govoiumpnt to liud ways 
and means foi strict enforcement ot the Child Mairiage Restiaint Act. 

The promotion of home industries in Middle class families with a view to adding 
to the incomo of the families conooined, was the mtGre.stuig topic on which 
aisoussion wa.s initiated by Mrs Rasikamani Dusai Several speakers pointed out 
&at such institutions were already fuactionmg in the city and tho suburbs, imiiartuig 
instruction to women m home crafts, so that they 'might supplement the family 
income. 
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India and tie Ottawa Agreement 

I, -CONDI nONS BEFORE OTTAWA 

The followmi: are a series of Press notes issued by tbe Director^ of 
Information, Delhi on the present tendencies of India’s Foreign 
Trade and have an important bearing on the working of the Ottawa 
Agreement. 

Clitics ol this Agi'oenieut, both fnoudlv aiul hostile, luvo lightly lusishid that in 
<uiy study oi ils woikmg the issues luvolvod should be eMummod ugaiust the back- 
ground ot oconomio dovolojimonts, wliioh Irwo mliueuoed the ooui'se of intoinatiunal 
titido m recent years 

A bare compaiibou of the flguius of India’s foreign trade before and aflei Ottawa, 
which tailed to take into account the economic forces \ihicii have coavuisod woild 
tiado in the interval, would yield wholly misleading lesiilts 

Even m nuimal times the delicate mechanism of international tiade is {nofoundiy 
effected fiom yoai to yeai by a vaiiety of disturbing causes Failuie or abundauce 
of ciops in the piincipal agiicnltural ooimtiies, puce fluctuations, political dis- 
turbances, olianges m fashion oi taste m the consuming coiuitiios, mdustuai disputes, 
these aie some of many such factors. 

Since the autumn ot 1929 the world has been deeply enmeshed in an economic de- 
pression of unparalleled seventy. The economic stiuotuie of the woild has been 
dislocated. The gold value or intoi national tiado has been steadily deohmng, and is 
now only about one-third of what it was m 1929 The volume of woild trade, des- 
pite a slight recovery since 1932, is no mmo than 77 5 pei ceal of what it was in 1929. 

As the crisis has proceeded, a munboi of countries have unpo', • I ever fresli 
lObtnotions on imports by such moans as highei taiiff, quotas and cleanng and com- 
pensation agioeraents, for the purpose of piotecting home ludustues, foi mamtainmg 
ciaiencv .stability and an even balanco of trade 

If wo aio to gam a duo perspective in which to judge of the efiects of the uttawa 
piefeionoes, it is essoutial to pass m review tlie salient features of woild oconomio con- 
ditions, paitiouUilv in their relation to the Irado and business ot India, m the year 
immediately pieoening and following the conclusion of the ttttaua Agreement 

The economic lecupoiaiion ot the ivoild after the cristb of 1920-21 tbottgh s^w 
at hist pioceedod with surpiising lapidity between the vefU’.s 1925 and 1920, The 
total world tiade in 1927 (recalculated at 1913 values) was 20 per cent grealor than 
m 1913, while iii India, although local production was being mcieasingly diverted to 
the sati.sfactiou of local needs, both mifiorts and exports in 3928 equalled in volume 
those of 3913. ^ , , . . i- 

With stable iirices and an expanding trade there emerged tho charaeteristto 
plieuomona as.sociato(l with an industixal boom, and looked as though, after the 
soio tiials of tho post-war period, the world was onco again entering on an era of 

this scene of world-wide progress, a discerning ohsorver aught have 
discovered cause for unoasinoss in tho position of India as a gieul supplier of raw 
matenals. The gradual tendency towards overproduction made the outlook for 
countries producing raw materials increasingly distoi-bing , . , 

OI more ominon.s significance to India was the growing competition to which nor 
export trade was being sulijocted m western markets, viigm land m many parts 
of the world was being brought under cultivation, and, thanks to improved transport 
facilities, tho resulting products were being introdnoeil to markets whore they woro 
befoie unknown. , , , , . , , , 

In other countries production was expanding, and exnoit trades which before the 
war woro o£ negligible proportions were proving to bo seriou,s competitors m the 
markets of tho westorn world. Oil seeds, textile flbies, food-grams, dried and fresh 
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fiiut,an<l timbet might bo oiterl as examples of pioduots m lo&poot of which India 
had to face muieasiugly keen oompotition 

The pooitiou was aggiavatod by the measiues taken by many Coiitiueutal ooiiutiio-* 
and by the tJintecl States of Amoiica, to stimulate the demand foi the piodaot ot 
llieir lespcoiive colonial teiiitoiics. 

Fianoo, Italy, Belgium, Spam and Poitngal were pmsmng a policy to stimulate 
impoi'ts of produce fiom then tropical and sub-tiopical possessions In othoi 
countiies, with no tiopical colonies, winch could not themselves pioduce the uatuial 
pioducts they loqiiued, consideiable attention was being paid to the dovelojimout ol 
synthetic substitutes m diieet competition with Indian goods. 

Aheady, thoietoie, oven hefoie the onset ot the present dopiession, it was hooom- 
ing mcieasingly apparent that defensive measures would have to ho taken fo 
mamiain the position India had attained m wmild markets. 

The problem was lendered more acute by the crisis which began in 1929. As a 
pioducei of primary pioducts India was one of the first countnes to feel the full 
efteets of the catastrophic fall m puces By the end of 1930 the Calcutta index 
number of wholesale prices had fallen by 30 pei cent trora the level of Soptembei 
3929, "whilo fall m the puce ot oxpoited articles dining the same penod amounted to 
DO per cent against 17 pei cent foi impoiied articles. The strain on tho price 
siiiictuie was equally sevcie m Anshalia and the Aigeiitiuo, both oi them ilebtoi 
agucultiual countries, and boioie the close of the year they wmie comjiellud to go 
off gold. 

in 1931 the deilationaiy tendency m puces conlmued iinehcoked with disas- 
ti oils oonsequences to oonn'tues producing puraaiy commodities, such as India anil 
the Dutch East Indies The total value of woild tiade m that veai m teiras ol 
stoihog tell by 38 per cent as compaiod with 1929. and India’s shaie m the total 
tiado lecodcd iiorn 3 02 pei cent to 2 61 per cent. Tins was paitly due to the rela- 
tively greater fall in thy puces ot raw materials, <urd paitlv to the glowing los- 
hiutions continually being placed on mlouiational tiade by tho impoiting couirlues 

In an endeavour to combat the giowiug menace of the dopiessiou, many couotnus, 
notably the uow'ot economic units m Euiope created by the wai, emhaiked ou a 
policy ot economic isoUtionism by the olectiou of higher tarilt w'alls, the imposition 
of ‘contingents' or quotas and the mstituhoii of stuiigent foreign exchange controls. 
The lobult was a steady decluio nr demand and a gradual leshiction of the lice 
maikote ot the world 

Sucli, in brief, was the position in 19.51 when two events of cutslaudiug impm- 
tdiice to India occuued 

The first was Gicai Butniu’s abandonment ot tiro nold standard in iScptiimbor 
1931 and the Jinking of tiro currencies oi most oi the Empire countrie.s, including 
that of India, to steilmg Tho depaiture of sterling from gold served to arrest tlio 
fall of tho prices ot India’s staple exports for a time, but tins was a puiely tempo 
tary pliasu. lu .lime 1932 iirpeo pnoes again began to show a distinctly ilowniward 
trend. 

Tho scounil notable eicnt was Great Butain’.s lormal renunciation ot a Free 
Trade in favem of a rroteotiouist regime with the enactment of the Import Duties 
Act in March, 1032. 

By that Act duties woie imposed on a wide range of articles coveung noaily 
iwo-thiids ol tho total imports into the United Kingdom, rrovisiou was made, 
howevGi, for the exemption oi Empire ]troducts from these duties, pending negotia- 
tions with the Dominions and India lor the conclusion of reciprocal tariff airaugemcnts. 

Accordingly, in duly, 1932, an Imperial Economic Conference met at Ottawa for 
the discussion ot the new policy of trade agreements between tho constituent parts 
of the Empire. 

It iS) only necessary to emphasise that refusal to negotiate would have meant for 
India forfeituio ol her freedom of access to the world’s most stable and kigest 
open market. 


H FEATURE OF INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 

The main features of India's export trade after the Ottawa Agreo- 
ment are now examined. 

After Ottawa the course of events suggest that the forces making for rocovery 
or reoessioa in international trade are about evenly balanced, with perhaps sonic 
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9;}.o 

47,21 

110.1 

100,31 

87.5 


19:14-35 
15.3,39 
96.7 
48.07 
IB.1 
104,31 

90.9 
iueroasu in 
19.34-35 in noiaparisou 
with 1932-:i3. 

14 
30.5 
8 


{Tlwso lig’iu’os diil'tw .somewhat from those gireu in the Eoviow of Trade 19;14-:J5 and 
hATO hwn cons meted on the basis of figures in Table I! and third whiuh am’ m- 
[jiodnood Iwta the Wocand Report on tho working of the Ottawa Agreomoiit. 

It wdl brt obsorvod tiud bol.w,i.m 1932-3:1 and 1933-34, India’s olport trado to tkn 
! iiimsused by 28,2 por o.snt, whiia her trado with other xionufries 

idyauofjtl by only i per uent, it has heoii saggentod in certain unartem that the 
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lemailablo impi'ovomeut m the hade to <lie Uailed Kingdom is due almost entirelv 
io the inoi’oased busiuess activity in that ooiintiy and can m no way bo attulmind 
to the pi efei encos gi anted to India. 

It may at ouca bo admitted that the inci eased demand for law matoi'ials wa^ 
partly lespoixsibln i’oi this improvement , bat, as has been pointed out, ludustnal 
lecoveiv m the United Kingdom has not been uniform ovei the wliole ot the lange oi 
jjioductiou. The dociee of "leooveiy was greatest m the heaw mdusiiies, the law 
matoiials tor which are not supplied bv India on any laigo scale, and this factor 
tlierefoio cannot wholly account foi the mcieaso in India’s expoits to the - United 
Kingdom dm mg the yeai. 

This conclusion is' borne oat by an cx:amiaatioa of the impoit trade figmos of the 
Uniiod Kingdom foi 1932 and 1933, Total imports in 1933 declined to £075 02 
million from £70107 million m 19.52, while imports ot raw mateiials and articles 
mainly unmanufactured rose fiom £16401 million to £18010 million, oi by 10 pei 
cent. At the same time, imports fiom India or aiticles other than tea (tea has been 
omitted as it is not a law material ot industry) a I vanned fiom £1916 million to 
£2333 million, or by 21 pei cent, and India’s shaie in the total irapoit trade of the 
Orated Kingdom mcioased fiom 4 0 per cent to 5 5 per cent 

That ‘IS to say the mcieaso xn imports tiom India was move ihau m propoition to 
the ineicase in the total unpoits of raw matmials It miy taiily be clairaed theie- 
tore that the preferences must have contubuled in no sm'all measure to the oKiiansion 
in India’s oypoits m 1933-34 

lyoo-BniTisii Trvoe Tnvns 

The most stukmg foatme of the figiue', foi 19.11-35 is the slowing-down m the 
rate of miprovomout in the trade with United Kingdom as compaiod with that with 
other countries. On this ground, it has been argued tliat the ^Ottawa Agi cement has 
been of no Hubstaulial beneht to India Tins view fails to take into account eertaui 
important oonsideiation. 

In the first place, it is only to be oKpocled that oytension of tiade <liio to the 
stimulus of a prefoiential duty will normally be most mailced m the fust yoai , there- 
fore, pi’ogiess will be more gradual, tho rate of development allowing a progtessiva 
decline until the limit of expansion is reached Secondly, tho special factors at woii, 
dttiing tho year opeiatod to put a definite check to the lato ‘of increase m India’s 
tiade with tho Uiuterl Kingdom. 

For instance, with the restriction of Qxport.s, tea has become for all practical pur- 
poses an inelastic item, any considerable increase in tho value of tho export being 
possible only in the event of a rise in prices above tho level attained in 1933-34 
Again, in contruht with the tendency olisorvabto m the previous year, tho moroaso tn 
the ijnantum of woxld trade m 1934 was accounted tor not so muoli by raw mateuals 
as by iron and steel building materials and sonu-oapital goods, .such as motor oais 

In tho United Kingdom, though the imports ot raw matnrials luci eased fioru 
£18040 imlhott to £309 08 million, < ho improvement (except lu Ihe case of lubber 
of which India is not an irajiorlant suppliet) was eoufuicd to the law maleuals ot 
the onguioormg and building industrios, the demautl of agnculhufil law maferials 
showing no gieat variation from tho previous year While these causca hnl to a 
filiickomng in the rate of expansion in India’-, ircport-. to the United Kul;>doni, lue 
exports to eounluos other than tho Uuitod Kingdom weie assish'd liy abuorwa! 
imrchases of cotton by Japan to make up for the .short puiehasc, dm mg' the 19S'5 
lioyooff. 

JaI’ANF'SK PtJKCHAfm 

Japan’s purchase'* in 19.54-35 amounted m value to Rs. 21 crorcs again d an avera'ju 
of Jis 11 croros tor tho three vears ending 1933-31 if her puioiuiso in 1933-34 
and 1934-35 me averaged out and India’s total expoits io countries otlusi than the 
llmleil Kingdom are adiuBtod ao-cordingly, the pmoeutage vaii.ift.ou in oa'di vear will 
b!5 found to he as folio W's 

Porceulago of vaiiatioii ni 1033-31 in eomparinmi witii 19’5 2-3,1 -(i)2) 

Ferewitagu of variation In I914-3u in eompavuKm with 1033" 34- (.5 7) 

Bui fin* the acmdmit of Japan’s ha\mg puruluiset le,s eolfon in one year and mom 
in the next, thorn would have been a tlwdine of 5 7 pur cent lu India’s exports to 
foreign countries in 1934-35. If any ustdul duduetion eoultl bo dmwn from (Ms 
regarding tlio value of the Ottawa Agrfwmimt, it must surely be mio in favour of tho 
AgwoemoEit rather flmn adverse to it. 
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A bettei method would perhaps bo to ocammo tlia leisiilts of the two years 1933- 14 
and 1934-35 as a w'hole, mstoad of sepaiataly, la Older to seouro the elimination of 
the effoctti of tho abnoiraal foatmes of each yeai. 

A oompauson of tho figures on this basis still reveals a higher lolative expansion 
m the expoits to tiie Diiitoil Kingdom, the peicentase mcioasa being 30 5 against 8 
in the case of oxpoits to foreign coimtiios (It may bo objeeted that an adjustment 
should be made on account ot tho incioaso in the pi ice of tea If this is done, 
the porcentago iiioiease will be lodiiood to 23 5 , but it is still cons'deiably highei 
than tho oono'-pouding fignio foi toieign conntiies) Clearly, theieforo, it would be 
umeasonablo to base an indictment of Ottawa on these figuios. 

Ill INDO-BRITISH TRADE 

Indians trade with fclio United Kiiigdoui is compared with that with 
other countrio's in this, the third Press note on the tencloncica of 
India’s fondgn triwh'. 

■When frado is separated info aifndos enioymg jiiefeioncos <and those winch do 
not, u iTioio dotuilud uu'l vivid tippiuci.ihuu ot tho oftoot ot tiU tluvso piufoioiiooB is 
obtained Tlioso hgiuos tell then own sloiy : 


Expoits from India of articlop 
enjoying pieierence. 

(In lakhs ot lapees.) 


1931-32. 
110, 9, J 
100 
33.30 
100 
300 
77.03 
100 


70,0 

Poicontago variation 
m 1931-.15 in com- 
paiison with 1933-34, 
-f 6 
-8.3 


1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

95,04 

99,34 

94,41 

85 7 

89.0 

85.1 

29,73 

36,48 

30,71 

89,3 

109.5 

110.2 

31.3 

367 

389 

65,31 

02,80 

57,70 

84.1 

81.0 

74.3 

C87 

63.3 

mi 


Total exports 
Index 

To United Kingdom 
Index 

Percentage shaiu of LT. IC m total exjioits 
To other countries 
Index 

Percentage shaio of other countiies lu 
total exports 

Peicentago variation 
in 1933-34 m oom- 
pariHon wifii 1933-33. 

United Kingdom . ~\-22 6 

Other couuiuos .. —3.7 

Total... “1-4 5 

(Tho total value of our export trade was Es 152.4 ciores in 1934-35 Tho prefer- 
ential items accounted foi 61 per cent ol it.) 

Exports of coir mauulacture,s, spioet., iiastoi seed and ground-nuts fiom tho mdmn 
Htatos enjoying prefercucos liuvo been taken into account so fai as sjfcalistics arc 


Percoiitago variation 
m 1934-35 in com- 
panhOtt with 1932-33. 
+23 4 
-11.7 
-7 


available. 


1931-33. 

Total exports . 40,03 

Index ... 

Exports to tho P. IC. ... 9,58 

luacx ... 

Feroentago share o£ U. K. ... dU.o 

Exports to other coautries ... 37,95 

Indox ... 


Exports from India of ai tides not enjoying 
proforeuoc.s m the United Kingdom. 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


1932-23. 
38,83 
82 0 
7,09 

74.0 

18.5 
31,14 

84.0 

81.5 


Forcentago share of other countries 79.S 

Percentage increase Poroontage merease 
111 1933-34 iu com- m 1934-35 m com- 
parison with 1932-33. paiisoa with 19.kK14, 
United ICingaom ... 51.3 7.7 

Other eountrios ... 20.4 34,4 

Total ... 26.0 20.3 

49 


1933-34. 

48.18 

3033 

10,73 

iiio 

22.3 

37,35 

101,1 

77.7 


3934-35. 

57,98 

124.3 

11,36 

118.6 

19,6 

49,62 

1253 

80.4 


Percentage increase 
in 1934-35 in corn- 
par Ison with 1032-33, 
60.3 
49.7 
51.6 
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The enomous increase in the consumption of ai tides not on the preferential list 
has been interpieted by some ciitics as justifying the conclusion that the extension 
m the trade m the preferential items has been due, not so much to the Agieement 
as to the geneial increase in the demand for Indian goods m the United Kingdom 
In the view of these critics the conclusion to be diawu fiom these tiguies is 
two-fold. First, that the revival of industiial activity in the United Kingdom has 
stimulated a demand for such commodities. Second, that in legaid to the 

K " irential items the preferences granted by the United Kingdom have been of 
benefit to India, 

This view seems to be based on an insufficient appreciation of the facts “Of 
the total inoiease of Es. 364 lakhs under the non-piefeiential” head m 1933-34, 
Es 176 lakhs was accounted for by cotton and Es 45 lakhs by law wool. The 
greatei use of Indian cotton in the United Kingdom was due partly to the favour able 

{ irice parity but moie particularly to the propaganda conducted by the Lanoashiie 
ndian Cotton Conamittee 

In so far as the moi eased off-take was due to the puce factor, it is clear that 
industrial levival was not the cause of the improvement , and m so fai as it was 
due to the activities of the Lancashiie Indian Cotton Committee it was a measuie of 
the success that has attended the steps taken by his Majesty’s Government to 
implement Article 8 of the Agieement 

The second item, namely, law wool, is liable to wide fluctuations fiom yeai to 
year presumably in accordance with vaiiations m the piioe paiity and no valid geneial 
conclusion could be diawn fiom the volume of the tiade in it m any paiticulai year 
In 1934-35 there was a fuithei advance of Es 63 lakhs in the nou-piefeiential 
items owing mainly to moi eases m lubboi (25 lakhs), metals and ores (18 lakhs), 
lac (14 lakhs), and cotton (4 lakh.s). 

The increase m rubber was due solely to the lestriction schemo, that in motals 
and OIOS appaiently to the renewed activity in the heavy mduslnos , that in lac 
to speculate purchases by the Londou ‘ring’ which tiiod to opeiato a ‘coruoi’ m 
fiheilao and peppei , and that in cotton to the ciicumstances aheady explained 

There is thus little evidence to support the view tliat the irnpiovemont in the 
exports in the non-piefeiential items was duo mainly industnal icvival, and 
that the trade m the piefeiential items would on that account have m any case 
shown a sympathetic increase. 

A study of the figures sho w'S that the Ottawa jneforGiices must have boon of 
material advantage to India in impiovmg her position in tli o United Kingdom nuuket. 
In 1933-34 there was a not mcioaso ot Es, 430 lakhs (-|-4.5 per cent) m hoi total 
exports of the articles enjoying profeioiico, icsulting liora uioioaso of Rs. t376 lakhs 
(-{-22 6 per cent) in the tiado to tho United Kingdom, pai ti ally oli-sel, however, by 
a decline of Bs. 245 lakhs (—3,7 poi cent) m tho trade to othoi oountuus. 

Deoline in Fokeion Expohys 

In 1934-35 there was a fuitlicr decline of Its. 516 lakhs in tho oxpoils to foxoigii 
countries, but exports to tho Unitod Kingdom mcicasod by Kh 25 lakhs. 

Between 1932-33 and 1934-35, ihoioforo, Ihoio was a total doolmu of i?.s. 761 lakhs 
in tho exports to toroign countries and an mlvanoo ol Rs 098 lakhs in tlio exports to 
the United Kingdom. That i.s to .say, at, a time when Indui’.s compolitivo powoi 
in world maikets outside tho United Kingdom was fading oft aho made up nearly 
the wholo of the;. loss in tho United Kiiigilom. 


IV. INCREASED EXPORTS TO UNITED KINGDOM 

la tke contention of critics of tlie Ottawa Agreoraenfc correct that 
the jeoanfc increased exports to tho United fCingdooi arc mereiy » 
dwereion of trade t'-'Xn this fonrth Press Note on India’s^ foreig;a trade 
tendencies this contention is examined and shown to bo inaccurate. 

The principal decreases in 1933-34 in tho total trade to emmirina othor tlnm the 
United Kingdom in tho articles enjoying preforonoo are tabulaiod below. 

The articles are arranged in two groups, Group A oowprwmg ihosu whiofi regis- 
tered a decline both to the United Kingdom and to other coiintrws ami Group B 
comprising all other. The figures in braokots indicate the pgreoutago doeroisos as 
compared with 1982-33. 
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Group A 

31 

Aitiolos 

Total deoiease in compaiisoii with 1932-33 

Rs (m Lakhs) 


Rica 

351 

(26) 

1. Castoi Seed 

25 

(26) 

! Bian & Pollaid 

7 

(46) 

1 Coffee 

4 

Total. 387 

Geoup B. 

( 5) 

i. Groundnuts 

39 

(6) 

i. Tea 

9 

(4) 


Total. 48 

As the tiarlfj with U K in iho ai tides included m Gionp A also showed a de- 
dino, it IS cloar th.ifc in thu case of those article) the hypoth6>ia o£ diverfeion is 
untenable 

It will rioverthduis bo of intoiost to otaramo the leasoua for the abnormal decline 
in the tiado m noe, the iaigest single item of dooroaso on the export side. 

Ca-uses roB Loss in Tbadb 

The Review of Trade for 1933-34 attubiites the loss in trade, firstlj'. to the “de- 
liberate and intensive development of cot tain tracts which, emstead of importing their 
lequuomonts of non from outside, endeavouied to grow the ciop themselves,” and, 
eeoondly, to the lustiictions imposed on imports m some foreign ooimtrlos by legis- 
lation and other moasures 

As illustiative of those measures the Review gives the following instances 

“In Nethorlarnls Indies, foi instance, wheie a drastic redaction in the cultivation 
of sugarcane was piodiioing a steady change over to rice, -it was found necessary 
to restrict imports of iico in oidci to oonseivo the homo maiKot for the local produc- 
tion China and tho Federated Malay States imfiosed an impoit duty on noe. Fur- 
ther Japan has inuuguiated olahoiate measures roi rice control, and tho change in 
her status fiom an impoitiug to an expoiting country is impoitant to India. 

Oonouirently, China has decided to protect herself by tho imposition of small 
import taiiff on nco coming from abioad. 

All these factois woio bound to have consideiablo reactions on the lice erpoi't 
Irade of Binma. Even m those maikots whore iioo is capable of bomg sold on a 
stnotly nnco basis in competition with other foodstuffs, the inability to provide in 
sniHcumt quuutitios the quality of nco demanded by tho consumer, had had a roslrio- 
tiye effect on the export trado.” 

Tho articles iiioliidod m Gioup B stand on a different footing in that smaller 
expoits to foreign countnos wore accompaniod by larger sales to the tfnitod. Kingdom. 

(inoxTND-NuT Trade 

In the case of ground-nuts, however, tho fall in value doos not indicate a dimi- 
nution in the volume of exports. Actually, dospito smaller dospatchos to Franca 
owing, it IS said, to the imposition of an import duty on gioundriuts other than those 
grown in the Fionch Colonies, the quantum of trade with foreign countries rose 
from 31,600 tons to 52,800 tons. 

As an instance of tho difficulty of roooneiling trade figuroa tof different cotinlrios 
in regard to tho same item it may bo monlioned that according to the Prtmch ofiioia! 
statistios India inoreasod her exports from 3,505, 0(X) quintals to 3,070,000 quintals, 
thus capturing a larger share of tho French market. 

Ou the other hand, in the case of tea, there was drop both in value and quantity. 
For this, however, tho division of markets agreed upon bv the parties to the inter- 
national scheme for tho rostnetion of exports was no doubt responsible. 

It follows, thoroforo, that there is no foundation for the suggoBtion that the im- 
provement m tho Unitod Kingdom market disclosed by the ffguros for 1933-34 was 
gained at tho c.xponso of tho trade with other countries 

The figures foi 1934-35 point to tho same conclusion. Tho trado with foreign 
countries m tho articles admitted to profoionco ikoppod by Rs. 5i6 lakhs, resulting 
in a net decioasc of lis. 403 lakhs in the total trade. The principal decreases during 
tho year arc shown below . 
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Gboop a 

Article Total deoiea&e m compausou with 1933-34 


1 Linseed 

Rs (lakhs). 

85 

(33) 

2 Goat Skin (raw) 

60 

(30) 

3 Paraffin Wax 

29 

(17) 

4 Coffee 

21 

(30) 

5 Cotton Yam 

18 

(23) 

6 Castor Seed 

16 

(23) 

7 Coir Tarn 

6 

C?) 

8 Miscellaneous 

87 

(9.5) 

Total 

322 


9. Groundnuts 

Grour B. 

167 

(28) 

10. Rice 

67 


11. Tea 

29 

(13) 

Total 

i'63 



Ileio again, as legaids ailiolos m Group A it is only nccc&saiy to point out that 
the reduced off-take by foieigii countnos is duo to ouitailmoui of doniand (o g , 
castor seed and goat skins) or to nici eased eompotition (o g, husoed) and that tho 
coriesponduig dochne m each caso m tho demand fiom 0 IC piccludos tho possi- 
bili^ of diveisiou 

In Group B. the puncipal item that calls for coramout is gioundiiuts, tho oxpoits 
of which to Franoe foil tiom 188,100 tons to 90 300 tons iii tho yoai as a losult of 
reduction, of demand to about half tho usual volume and of the imiiositioii of a quota 
system, limiting foreign imports to 50 per cent of the total imports. 

Restriction on Imports 

Tho rooossion in rice exports was due mamly to the causes observed m tho pro- 
vious year, but partly to import restrictions introduced by Geimany and cortam 
other European countiies. 

Exports of tea during the year to foreign countries w'ore I’ognlated m accordance 
with marketing airangements entered into by tho producing countries ; they wore 
also aifeotod by a shift in demand from the higher grades tolowei giades represented 
by tiava growths, and, as a result, a laigoi quantity w'as shipped to the United 
Kingdom than would otherwise have boon. 

The diversion, therefore, was entirely caused by extraneous laotois 

It is abundantly clear that the causes underlying tho rapid expansion m the trade 
in non-proforontiai items, both with the United Kmdora and foreign countries, aio 
hardly such as would have led to a spontaneous impiovemeut toTjtho extent that 
has boon achieved in tho trade in tho prefer on! ia! items to tho r nitcd Kingdom 
Nor can it bo contended that tho trade has been artificially inoioased y flic divoision 
of exports from foreign to intor-lmpoiial channels 

Tho advance that India has made in tho Biitish maikot m the last two yeais has 
resulted in a genuine expansion of trade in many, if not all, of tho aiticles entitled 
to preference, and lias been facilitated by the piefoionces granted, particularly on 
such commodities as rice, groundnuts and teak and other hardwoods 

CoptEE Trade 

■Where India has lost ground to other paitn of tho Enipiio, as for |mstanoo to 
Kenya m the trade in coffee, it is easy to see that she would have fated worse had 
she been under a tariff handicap. 

It IS obviously necessary in such cases, in order to take tho fullest possible ad- 
vantage of the preferences, to improve oui methods of marketing and pubhoity with 
special reference to tho needs of tho British market. 

It !e to be hoped that the labours of the nowly constituted OolFoo Cess Committoo 
will bring about an early revival in our oxjiort trade m colleo. Tho gains secured 
by Kenya and other Colonies are a measure of the advantages accruing from the pre- 
ferenoes. There Is no Teason why India, by suitaWol propaganda and other measares, 
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hhotild not paifcioipato la aa laoioasing dogiae la the OTpaailuig Biiiish market foi 
Em?)H 0 products 

In tho pioferential secfcioa of our trade, it is true that the gains so far made iu 
the United Kingdom maikot have not been sutficiont to compensate foi tho losses ia 
other markets, but as has alioady beea shown tho construotioa of demand m 
foieign markets has been due to the opoiatioii of special factois 

Whoa mtoi national trade is so disoiganised as at the present time it is idle to 
expect speedy or sensational losults fiom any prograinniii of locoveiy Noi must it 
be foigotten that the year 1931 was on tho whole ixafayouiablo to dobtoi oountiies, 
pariiGulaily those pioducmg raw materials 

In the gieat majority of deotoi oountiies, tho balance of tiade in meiehandisu 
was less satisfactoiy than in the pieyioiis ycai (e g), Geimany, Australia, Now 
Zealand and Cuba) 

Trade Eaeances 



(Meichandiso only) 

In terms ot U. B 

gold dollaiR (000,000) 

( — ) Hurpins of import 

Oountiy 

(+) Suiplus of oxpoits , 

19,13 


1934 

India 

4-73 6 

J 

-52 2 

Nethoi lands Indies 

4-96.7 

j 

-93.4 

Argentine 

+57 

>- 

-664 

Brazil 

+37 3 


-48.5 

New Zealand 

4-381 

J 

-360 

British Malaya 

+81 

+1591 

4 

-284 

Geimany 


-068 

Roumania 

+14 6 

+31 

Denmark 

~02 


-364 

Austi aha 

+1131 

~H0.i 

Ouba 

+32.3 


+5 

8outh Africa 

+130 5 

+32.4 


The main exceptions vroio countries which boiiofitod from restriofion sohomos 
raising tho prioes of their exports (o g British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies), 
and those which dopreoiated thoir curroncios further and also benefUted from resfcnc- 
tion schoraos brought into force in tho other parts of the woild (o g the Argentine 
and Brazil). India has, nevori holoss, boon able, despite the unfavourable oonditioms of 
tho year, to record an appreciable expansion of lioi export trade. 

Tho extent to which rho proforonoes have contubatud to this insult, is not capable 
of exact statistical assossnaent No one examining the question ^y(th an unprejutltced 
mnid, can fail to bo convinood that tlio uuio.stnoterl light, of entry obtained by India 
under tho Agroemout, lanks high amongst tho factors which have enabled her to 
m.imtam and develop her position in tho British market during a period of excep- 
tional difficulty 


V. RETALIATION CHARGE EXAMINED 

One of the most persistent criticisms of the Ott.iwa A.frr cement in 
its application to India is that foreis'n conntrie.s have retalia ted against 
this giving of tariff preforoueos. In this and th3 next folio wing Press 
Notes that critioisra is examined. 

When tho Ottawa Resolution was debated in tho Legislative As.sorahIy m 193‘J, 
it was pointed out th.at tho fear of reprisals was greatly oxaggorated. The necessity 
of obtaining raw matmials in tho choapost market, and tho obligation resting on most 
foieign countries under treaty ongagoments to acemd to Indian goods men fc- favoured- 
nation tipatmont, wore alone sulfimont to lostraiu aggnevod foieign count! lus, bhould 
there bo any luieh, fiom taking retahatoiy action against India. 

(htficH of the Agreomont were not dispO'^ed to agieo with thia view. They con- 
fudorod that India’s depondonco on foieigu markets for the absojfttion of moirly two 
flut'du of tier evport*’. made her position specially vtilnorablo, and that, ovoti if ioroign 
countries rofrainiHl fi nm subject ing Iiutian goods to drjcrnmnaUirv treatmont by way 
of rotaliaiimi, the iiiiwitablo romlt of a systorn of preforouee , m famur of tho iTinted 
Kingdom would bo a deolmo of India's uaport tiado with foungu I'outstrlert ami with 
a cormpoiidiiig dimiuutton iii iuu oxportn to such uonufrioa. 
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In 1934, when a CommUtee of the Assembly was appointed to examine and report 
on the woihing of the Agreement, tlxe suggestion was made that certain foreign 
countries had imposed lestrictions on impoits fiom India by way of letahation 

The Committee made a detailed review of the lestuctive measures intioduoed by 
foreign countries since 1927, and, by a majoiity, recorded the finding that ‘'■m no case 
was the restriotive action letaliatoiy m nature or specially diiected against India.” 

Nevertheless, the accusation has been froely made m recent months that the 
lestrictions on imports imposed by a number of foreign countiies since 1932 are a 
direct result of the Ottawa Agreement 

Hero and there, it is true a voice has been raised in protest against so baseleess 
a charge The “Indian Finance”, foi instance, in its issue of September 28, 1935 
remailied, ‘ it must be admitted, too, that those, who condemn the Ottawa Pact for 
the restnctions on Indian imports in foioign markets, are guilty of either ignoianoe 
or intellectual dishonesty ” 

The maiority of the opponents of the Agreement, however, are still obsessed with 
the idea that the Agreement is somehow responsible for the spate of emeigency 
restrictions on trade, which have been so raaiked a feature of European Commercial 
policy since tho deepening of the depiession 

It is singular that there should bo so much ill-informed criticism on a matter 
which is not one of opinion, but of fact. 

It IS pertinent to inquiie m the fiisl place whether there was any leason to 
suppose that the institution, on a reoipiocal basis, of piefeiential tariff aiiangemonts 
between the TJnitod Kingdom and India would be rogaidod by any foieign country as 
constituting a breach of any of the accepted canons of commercial policy 

In Older to answei this quoston it is necessary to evarauie biiefly the mter- 
2 elated questions of tho exceptions to the “most-favoured-natioii” pimciple and of 
the Colonial and-mtoi Imperial trado policies of the big Powers 

There have always been lecognised certain enstoraary exceptions to tho unlimifod 
and unconditional aiiplioation of tho most-favouiod nation clause. One such oxcejition 
permits countnes bound by tho clause to outer into a customs union providing com- 
plete free trade with each other, while continuing to impose tariffs against othois 
m virtue of another, ceitain gtoups of closely associated coiiutnes o. g, the ‘Baltic’, 
group comprising tho Scandinavian countnes and tho ‘Ibeiian’ group ooveung Spam 
and Portugal and couninos of Latin America, have been allowed to impose specially 
favourable duties inter se winch are inapplicable to other countries. 

Of this typo, also are tho pieforontial taiiff airagcmonts hotweon TJ R A and 
Cuba and U 8. A and tho Philippine Islands (since the enactment of the Act of 
Tnclopendonoe), the benefits of which aio not available to thud paitios 

To these must bo added the right of profeiential tieatment enjoyed as bclwcon 
memboxs of the British Commonwealth or Nations, although the iigirt is somofiraos 
expiossed as one arising from thoir common political sovereignty rather than as an 
exception to tho clause. 

The position that a general preferential scheme within tho Bmpiio is a raatloi 
of domestic ooncein, and can not bo regarded as disci immatoiy by any foreign powoi 
w'as attained by stages, and has not boon soirousiy oliallengod* since tho end of tho 
tariff war between Canada and Germany in tho oaily years of tho present 
centime The first stopm tiiodiroclion of a system of rnler-lmpcual pioferoncos was 
t taken by Canada in 1897 when she reduced import duties by one -eighth on goods 
eommg from the TJnitod Kingdom. Tho benefit of tho lower duties was for a time 
extended to a number of foreign countiio,s, but m 1907, a new Tariff Act was en- 
acted cental niug throe columns of duties, British pieforontial, intorrnodiato and' 
general, The oxamjrlo of Canada was followed by New J^oaland and Houth Africa 
in 1903 and by Australia itt;i907.1 

The war brought tho question of'intor-lmporial trade once again into prominonco, 
and since 1920 tho Dominions *andi0olomos have given further extensive proference 
to the Umtad Kingdom. 

By 1922 there were already proforential tariffs in operation in twonty-sk British 
OoloniQg, the Mother country being the prinoipal beiiofioiai'y. 

_ For her part, the United Kingdom, in 1919, abandoned her opposition to pioferonoes 
in fevoor of Empire oountries and introdneed iiroferential rates of duty on a iunited 
number hi artiolas of Empire origin. 
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Fionx tlien on the policy of preference was iconsistoatly pm seed within the 
framewoilc of the British fiscal system and additions weie made from yeai to year 
to the list of ai tides entitled to piefeionce 

The nudeus of a piefeientul sohomo within the Empii 0 was thus alieady ui 6Tia~ 
tence at the time of tJie Ottawa Agieemont What was achieved at Ottawa was the 
geneiai extension ot the scheme thioughont the Empue on the basis of lecipiocitv. 

The adoption of this scheme by India no doubt meant a le-oiientation of hei 
tauff policy, but tho light of Empue countiies to establish a system of piefoiential 
tautfs to then mutual advantage was by them so well established that it was hardly 
likely that India’s exeicise of that right would involve seiious leactions upon hei 
comineicial relations with foieign countiics 

To tho policy ol mtei -Empue luofeiences, moieovei, none would be less justified 
m taking exception than tho big Colonial Poweis 

Officially tho-Umted State ot Amenea has no colonies, but it nevoifhdess posses- 
ses a Colonial Empue with a population ot 14 rmlhuns Its policy m lespect of 
Hawaii and Poito Rico has been one of assimilation, that is to say, of extension to 
the Colonies ot tho tariff system ot the Muthei Couutiy with uiuhul fiee tiade amongst 
themselves, while as between tJio 0 8. A and tho riiilippiiio Islands there exists 
a piefeiontial regime 

Fiance, too, has extondod the principle oi assimilation to a number of her 
foreign possessions, 0 g., Indo-Ohiua, Madagascar and Guadeloupe, and French goods 
enter these assimilated toriitoiies fiee of duty. Among the non-assimilated group of 
colonies, some maiutam tho Open Door while many accord pieforential treatment to 

f oods of Fiench ongn m letuin foi tauff concessions in lespoct of their exports to 
'ranee The aim of Fieneh Colonial tiade policy has been m fact to foster the 
closest tiade lelations between tho Mothei Country and tho Colonies 

Since the Wai, vaiious measures have been taken with a suipiislng degieo of 
success to stimulate Pianoo-Colonial exchanges. 

The Confoience hold m Pams at tho beginning ot this year to concert measures 
for the fuither encoiuagemeut of colonial tiado was tliorotoiw haidly m the nature 
of a countei blast to Ottawa, but rather the logical outcome of the policy misworv- 
ingly puisued by Franco since the War 

But, it may be asked, when it is tiuo that foicign countries could have no justi- 
fiable guevanoe against India’s acceptance of tho piinoiplo of intei-fimpiro piefer- 
euces, is it still not poswbio that some ot them, at any late, through a feohug of 
uritatiou, may have discnmmatod against Indian goods V 

This is a valid objection, and which requires to bo caiotuliy cousidorod. 

VI. RETALIATION CHARGE 

The sixth and last Press Note continues the examination of the 
snggostioa that foreign countries have retaliated against India for 
giving preferences under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Have foreign countries disci iminatod against India’s exports hooau.se of a fooling 
of justifiable irritation ? 

Tho Report of tho Committee of tho Legislative Assembly appointed to examine 
tho woikiiig of tiio Agimment sets out m one of tho Appendices a list of tho lestric- 
tivo measures taken by other countries winch affect oxiioits from India, 

Since the issue of the Report fuithoi restrictions have been introduced by a 
number ot countries 

H IS Sigmtioant that tho foreign countries wliich aio sometimes described aq our 
“best customers” are not alone in applying quantitaiivo restrictions to trade. A 
number ol othoi countries with whom our trade exolianges arc of negitgibio propor- 
tions, and even ceitam Empire countries, havo adopted tho use of quotas, hoanumg 
systems and siimlai weapons as insti aments of eommeroial poliov. 

It is also Significant that tho restiiotions apply to all countries aliko, and that, in 
addition to raw mateduls, a number of commodities in tho oxpoii of wiiich India is 
not iiitorostcd fall within their scojie. 

Ho universal an application of emorgonoy trade restrictions suggests that tfiu 
action of particular countries, even when it may bo said to affect advoiseiy the 
interests 01 India’s export trade, cannot havo bean inspired by animus against India. 

Tho faot is that the quantitative regulation of imports, in tho varwiis forms in 
which it is m operation m different parte of the world, has unfortunately come to 
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be legardecl by many countrie<? as tlia most effectivo device ui piosont eondittons 
foi mamtaming their commercial and financial stability 

It follows that where foreign connhies which comyoto with the IJiutod Kingdom 
for the Indian maiket have adopted lestrictivo measures they have clone so tor 
reasons of domostio policy, and not with the intention of retiliatnig against India, 

Of the countries said to have vigorously pursued a policy of letahahou against 
luclia, the impoiiant are Fiance, Germany and Italy m Europe and Turkey and Iiau 
in Asia. The restiictive measures taken by these countiies may thoiefoio suitably 
foim the subject of detailed evamiuation 

Fiance has tho unenviable distinction of being the orginafoi of what has been 
described as the “peimcious system” of import quotas. Ougmally mtioducod m 
1931 to lesinot imports ot manufactured goods rate France, tho quota system has 
been rapidly extended to cover imports of agricultural products arid raw materials. 

By 1933 quotas had been applied to no fowei than 1,200 tariff Items, or about 
one-sixth of the whole, inclndiiig many of tho chief import groups 

The following commochtios in winch India is interested are now subject to import 
quotas, VIZ , coffee, daii, bailey, maize, pulses, lentils, peas, tissues ot jute, cotton 
mauufactiues, oil cakes, oil seeds tanned hides and skins and sports goods In the 
case of some of tlieso commodities theie is m exi-jtence a licensing system as an 
adjunct to the quota 

A taiiff change of some impoitanco to India is tho imposition of a duty of ground- 
nuts of other than colonial oiigin, which came into eftoct m August 1913 

As the following figtiies will indicate, the duty must have been imposed with tho 
object of pieseivmg a duo sluio ot the homo market foi tho colonial product (mamly 
uudeooi heated ) ugaiust tho invasion ot Biitish West Afuca 

Imports op Groundnuts (decorticated) into Fhanor 
(In thousand : quintals) 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 (Jan,-Oct 

British India 

2926 

2542 

2402 

2695 

2035 

British West Africa 

581 

4G0 

632 

1175 

1105 

Total 

3C56 

3417 

3446 

4532 

4055 


In 1934 a system of licensing was introduced in respect of imports of groimd- 
uuts, but the French trade statistics foi the yeai show that, despite these handicaps, 
India continues to hold her own in the French market. 

The measures lefuried to above weio taken m the interests of French west 
Africa whose piospoiity depends on tho puce of tho gioundnuts, the principal crop 
of the Colony, ancf were m no way directed againsl India 

II turther pi oof weio needed to show that tho extension of tlio quota system to 
commodities in which India is interested was not actuated by a spuit of vmdiotive- 
ness, it is sujiplieci by the fact that the French Government are now bomg uiged to 
impose a quota for Algerian and Tunisian wines in tho interests of the French wine 
maustry. 

The quantitative contiol of imports was undertaken by Germany m 1932, paitly 
witb a view to safeguarding her financial stability and partly in pursuance of her 
policy of agricultural protection. 

The irapoit of a number of agiiculturai and daily products was made subject to 
a quota syestom, while that of i*ice and rioe products was severely rostiioted by 
reason of their inclusion in the Maize Monopoly. With tho deterioration in her 
exchange position a svstem of licensing was inlroducod for the import of the impor- 
tant raw matorials of industiy such as cotton, jute, ivool and hides and skins accom- 
panied by a algid system of ‘rationing’ of foreign exchange. 

By September, 1934, tho position had become so embarrassing that a new method 
of control was established, under which the total amount of oxohango made available 
for the financing of imports was to ha based from month to month on an estimate 
of the exchange likely to result from Germany’s exports m the onsumg month 

All foreign exchange dealings and all imports are thus now subject to control m. 
Germany, the avowed object ox the German Government being to create an export 
surplus by establishing in the fixst instance equiUbrium between foreign imports and 
the exchange obtained from export. 

As further measures to this end, Germany has negotiated a number of clearing 
^i-eements, designed to secure (though seldom successfully) an eten balance of 
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iiade witli ludividaal ooaafei*ie.s as well as compea&ation agropmefthi, for Rio bartering 
of goods against goods, both with State oigamsations and with piivato individuals and 
hrms If IS undeiotood that macli of tlw import business with ladi.a lafcdv has 
done on the basis of compensation ariangemeiits with the larger oNrportois 

Under the new legimo of ex:chaoga contiol mUoduced in September 1934, puoufi 
IS to be given to essential food staffs, law mateiials and semi-manatactiirod gooils. 

India with other suppliers of law matei-als is thus placed in a less imfavouiable 
position than other expoiting conutiios. 

A fuiflioi advantage to India has been socmed by a olaiiso m the AgioeuiHu! 
between the United ICuigdom and O-eunaiiy oonoliidod m November, 19.J4, piovidui,", 
that on the alloualion of foioign eveliango "Geimany will take no me.asnres to iod'ic<* 
the custoniaiy piopoifions en|oyed by the United Kmgdora and the Brttisli Colonio-. 
in the supply ot law mateiials and food btuft-j which she has been acciistumod to 
puichase, eithoi thiough the United Kingdom oi as ie-o\'ports from the Llmfed 
Kingdom Notwithstandnig these pi o visions, India’s evpoii tiade u ith Geimaii^, pritieu- 
iaily in iice, hides and skins and oil-seeds, has fallen off con.sidoiably m tlio last two 
years Indian tiade figuios indicate that the balance of tKulo has moved hnavilv againsf 
India, but. accoiduig to tlio Gciman figures, which in view of the obvioui Iiautatinns 
of the Indian sfathtics lolating to trade with Germany may he aocoplt'd aj the roou* 
reliable, there is still a smill miigtn m f.rvmir of India 

The heavy (jvport sui pluses of tlio pre-doprossion period have, however, dis- 
appeared, aiicl in 001 tain ot hei mam evport staples India is apparently being 
displaced by counfiies with whom Germany has moluded clearing agroBinentfi!, 
These are almost all of those countuos which liad an adverse balance with Germany 
and accordingly found it in tlioir own interest to come to teims with her 

On the other hand, countries in a similar position to India winch have favour- 
able balance with Goimany have nothing to gam and everything to lose by entering 
into an agreement of tins nature The only effect of so doing would bo to aioduco 
still further tlie balance in thou favour. 

Nor IS India the only oouutiy whoso trade wifii Germany has suffered by reason of 
the rostnctions , othei countuos h.ive aho been badly hit, particularly the Ifnifed 
States of Ameiica, whose share in Geimmy’s cotton purchases has fallen to a fifth ol 
what it was two yo'us ago These facts aie plainly irreconcilable with the theory 
of retaliation, evoept on the assuraption that Germany, in her bittornoss, has thought 
fit to penalise the trade not only of India but of mnooont coiuitiia.s outside rlifii 
British Empiie ! 

The fact, of course, is that for In ha’s liodmini train with Germany, no blame 
can attach to the Ottawa igreoinent It is the duoct oonsorpionco of the application 
by Germany of the now doctrine ol legulato.l bil.atoral tiado with a view to the 
maintenance of an even balance in the tiade with each and every foreign country. 


CRITICISM OF THE AGREEMENT’S WORKING 

(1) Note by Federated Chamber of Commerce 

The Committee of tho Eodoiation of Indian Ohambors of Oommoico iii a voiy 
exhaustive note is.siiod by thorn in January 193$, oxammoJ tho report of the 
Ooveiament of India on the working ot tho Ottawa sohoaie of proferoncoB, 

After the termination of tho Groat War, every ooiintry of importanco decided to 
follow the policy of intense economic nationaUsm and tried to become sol£-siiffieian( 
m its requirements with the result that mtornational trade betwoon countries leaeived 
a seveie setback and the supremacy of the Butish industries gradually began to 
dimmish in the world markets. Successive attempts wmee made by the Britisfi Govern- 
ment at the Imperial Oonferenoes of 1923, J926 and 1930 to create an economic faloc 
within the Empire and thus to preserve the Empire markets, particularly for the 
manufactured goods of the Umtod Kingdom, as the SIcKenaa Duties of 1920 and the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act of 1922 failed to afford adacinate protection to Brittsli 
iadustries. The Import Duties Act of 3932 was fully utilised at the Imperial Eoono- 
mio Oonferenoo of 1932 for couoluding reciprocal trade treaties with the Dommionij 
and India at Ottawa. 

The commercial and industrial mteroste in India imoquivocaily malritamed, whIJo 
tho deliberations wore going on at Ottawa, that it would not ba m the boit interact 
SO 
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of India if a reoipiocal agreement was entered into with tlie United Kingdom at a 
time wlien her constitution was in the melting pot Inspite of all these piotests fiom 
all guarteis m the country, the Government of India entered into a certain lecipiocal 
trade agreement at Ottawa and claimed substantial benefits to agiioultuial pioduce of 
India in exchange foi ceitain piefeiences foi manufactured articles from the United 
Kingdom. They paiticnlaily claimed that in ceitain impoitant commodities of expoit 
such as, vegetable oils, linseed, coffee, tea, hides and skins, jute, law cotton, pig non 
and tobacco, India would not only capture a substautial maiket fiom the foieign 
competitois in the United Kingdom but as a lesult of the piefeience, it would lead 
to greater acieage of some of the ciops and the position of the agiioultuiists in India 
would improve. 

An attempt is made in the note Issued by the Committee of the Federation to 
show how these expectations held out by the Government of India at the timo of 
the ratification of the Ottawa Pact failed to mateiialise On the other hand, the 
woikmg of the Ottawa trade treaty obstiucted India’s duect tiade lelations with a 
mimbei of foreign countiies, particulaily with the Euiopoan oountiies which 
initiated quota restnotionsj impoit licences and exchange contiol to aiiest then 
passivity of tiade with India as the working of the Ottawa scheme and the depio- 
oiation of the £ incieasod tho competitive powoi of United Kingdom mdustiios, 
while that of oountiies hie Germany, Italy, Fiance, Czechoslovakia deolmod in the 
In^an market foi manufactured goods. The Euiopean countiies weio, Ihoiefore, 
compelled to find moans foi balancing their intoi national accounts and there has 
begun a peiiod of sub-conscious lotaliation by those countries towaids India puioly 
as a self-defensive measiuo. Those now systems mtioducod by tlio Euiopean coun- 
tries gave rise to dealing agreements and bilateral treaties between industrial and 
agricultural oountiies. As an illustration, the note lefeis to India’s expoit tiade in 
raw mateiials to Germany, which was to tho extent ol 30 0 cioios in l9ii9-30 and 
whioh came down to 10.3 croies m 1031-32 and after tho woiking of the Ottawa 
pact, dwindled to 7 oroies in 1934-36 India’s export tiade to Geimany suftorod 
because the scope in the Indian market for Geiman maiiufaduiod goods was rostuct- 
ed by the effective operation of tho Ottawa scheme The Government ot India’s 
contention that there was no discrimination aimed at India by these Euiopean oountues 
in their resorting to licences, quota rostiictions or exchange control, did not save 
iMs country from the same harmful effects as would lesiilt from an act of dison- 
mlnation againsfc India. As quotas have to bo allotted as between countries, the 
danger of discrimination was inevitable and so is the case of foreign exchange 
control ; the inevitable corollary of exchange 1 egnlations 13 tlio contiol ot imports 
These devices can be utilised in complete tieodom cither to plaoato a friendly 
nation or to annoy a countiy like India, and Germany,! has been fully utilising the 
power vested m ner executive to so control tho foreign exchange as to adjust her 
balances of trade with her foreign customois. 

France and Italy have been lollowing since tho Ottawa agroumenl a policy oi 
developing their colonial possessions on linos similar to tho Biitish schomo and 
France is now taking from French West Africa law mateiials m greater quantities 
at the cost of her trade with India, The forces thus let loose as a result of tho 
Ottawa scheme in the sphere of international trade aro responsible foi tlio coming 
Into existence of import licences or quota restrictions oi exchange control The 
United States of America have already on hand negotiations with not less than 14 
countries for bilateral treaties and evoiy countiy ot indu&tiial impoitanoo is trying 
to arrive at a certain reciprocal tiado understanding with anothor agricultural 
country for tlie adjustment of trade balances between them, Unfoitunately under 
the Ottawa scheme, India’s power to enter into bilateral treaties with lier chief 
foreign customers was lestricted and theie was no scope left for offer mg a coriain 
portion m tho import trade of manufactured ai tides to non-Empira countries who 
happened to be the United Kingdom’s competitor in tho Indian markets. 

If India is to be a willing party to a certain schomo of economic bloc wxtMn the 
British Empire she must secure sufficient freedom to adjust hor import trade with 
such of her chief non-Empire customers whioh have been m the past and ovea 
oofttiuue to be at present her substantial customers in hor export trade. 

The Committee have tried to exammo the results of the Ottawa scheme with an 
unbiassed mmd free fiom all considerations other than those warranted by the 
necessities of India and would have welcomed any appreciable improvement as a 
result of tte scheme in the trade relations between India and the United Kingdom, 
but tven alter giving the scheme a trial for over two years, the Committee have 
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no liositation in asseihiig that any impaitial examination of the working of the 
agroemont will auivo at the £.ami) eonclubions to which th« Committee have coma, 
namely *•— 

(a) That India’s ovpoit tiadu in agiicultmal product with the United iCingdom 
did not show any substantui advance owing to the fact that the Biitish domimons 
seeming simihu piefcionoe gamed a better and stionger footing m the United 
Kingdom maiket ovei India’s piodnco, 

(b) That the intonso economic nationalism uatialod by tho United Kingdom in 
cieatmg an economic bloc wnthin tho Empire has xestiicted the giowth of inter- 
nationalism of tiado instead of eucom aging it and foiced a iiumbot of irianulaclumig 
non-Empiie oouutuos to lesoit to import licenses, quota lestiiotions and exchange 
control to aiiost tho passivity ot tiaile, %vhich measuics m case of India, affected 
her export tiado to thoso non Empno countiies 

The Oommittoe feol that in view of tho facts and eonclusions adduced above, 
they are ]astilicd in locommondnig to tho Govorumeut of fndia the toimmation of 
the piesoiil tuidc agicomouf between tho Umted Kiiigdum and fiidia as it has 
resulted in no matciial bonoht to India's agucultiual pioduci and Into unnecessa- 
rily called foi letahatioii — hovvovoi subconscious from hei otinn toieign custom er.s. 
The Commitlee arc not avense to any tiado pact bfdwoori Indi.i ami any of her 
customers , on tho other hand, they would welcome such pacts on purely reciprocal 
basis. They, theiofoie, suggest that the Oovoinmoat of India should forthwith 
teimmato the present trade ticaty and should open up fiesh negotiations not only 
with the United Kingdom but with all othor foioiga countries for trade treaties, in 
consultation with repiosoutativos of commerce, agiioultiue and industry in India. 

(I!) Report: of the Federated Chambera of Commerce 

‘The woilnng of tho Ottawa schodulo of prcfoioiicos has obstuicled India’s diroot 
trade relations with a number ot foimgn coiintncs, particularly |witU the Euronean 
countnes which initiated quota lostubtioiis, irapoit 'liceaceH and exchange control to 
airest their passivity of ir.ido wilh Indi.i as the working of tho Ottawa schome ami 
the doprocialiou ol tlm .U unu cased the cinnpchtive powei of the United Kingdom 
industries, while that of countries like German v, Italy, Ftanco and ( lisechu-siovakia 
deolmed m the Indian maikot loi the inaiiufacUirod goods’ — Thm view Is expressed 
in the annual report for tho yo.u 193,o-:iG ol tho Fedeiatiou of Indian Ohamoers of 
Commerce and Tndustiy issued on the 4th, March 1936. Tho Federation appointed a 
small Rub-oommitfee consisting ol Lal.i Padampat Einghaum, tho prosidunt, Messrs, 
D, P Khaitau, Kasim bli.u Lalbluu, Shu Kam and N R Sarkar which examined the 
working of tho Pact. 

The repoils adds, ‘The Government of indias contention that theie was no dm* 
ciimmation aimed at India by thoso Emopean cottiitno.s m their resorting to liofiiices, 
quota restrictions oi exchange control, did not save this country fiom tho same 
harmful effects as would icsulf tiora an act of di.soummation against India. fiVanoo 
and Italy have been following Rince the UtUwa Agreement a policy of developing 
colonial processions on lines Rimilar to the Biitibh scheme and France is novr taking 
from Frenoli West Afuca law roatenalR m greater quantities at the co.st of hor trade 
with India. Tho forces thus lot loo.s 0 as a result of the schemo iw the .sphere of 
international trade arc responsible for tho coming into oxistenco of import licences or 
quota restrictions or exchange control The United fcJtatos of America havo already 
on hand negotiations with not les.s than 14 cottntrie.s for bilateral treatie.s and every 
country of fudnstnal importance is trying to arrive ataoertam reciprocal tiado under- 
standing with another agricultural country for tho adjustment of trade halaaoas be- 
tween them. Unfortunately, undoi the Ottawa sohemo, India’s powot to enter into 
bilateral uoaties with her chief foreign onstomors got restricted and there was no 
Rcopo left for offeiing a certain portion in tho import trade of manafaotured articles 
to non-empire countries who iiappened to bo the United Kingdom’s competitor in 
tho Indian markets 

‘If India is to bo a willing party to a oorhiin sohemo of oeonomlc block within 
the Biitish empire, she must sooiire sufRcient freedom to adjust her import trade 
with such of her cluof non-empire customers which havo been in the past and oven 
continue to be at prosent hei substantial eustomers in her oxpoi t trade. 

The Oommitteo rocommond to tho Govornmont of India the torrElnatlott of tli# 
present trade agreoment botwoou tho United Kmgiloto and India as It hm resultod 
jE no matonal benofit to India’s agricultural produce and has uanoaesfiarily ciilid 
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iol letdliation— howevei siib-coDSuious— fiom her other foieign customers Eie 
Committee are not averse to any trade pact between ludia and any oi her 
fustomeis , on the other hand, they would welcome such pacts on purely reciprocal 
basis They, therefore, suggest that Iho Government ot India should forthwith ter- 
imnate the present trade treaty and should open up fresh negotiations not only with 
Ihe United Kingdom but with other foreign countries for tiade treaties, in ^consnlia- 
tion with lepresentatives of commerce, agriculture and ludustiy in India 

During the year under review the Committee held sis meetings and the total 
number of member-bodies affiliated to the Fedeiation stood at 56 and eight 
oigamzations, three from Calcutta, two from Delhi, one fiom Tiiticoim one iiom 
Calicut and one from Ahmedabad were admitted during the year. , , i 

On the question of operation of non-Indian coueerns in India behmd. mo 
iiroteotionifat policy of the Government of India in rospoct of certain indigenous 
industries, the Committee circulated to all member-bodies and some of them were 
able to indicate instances in which indigenous enterprises have suffei ed because OL 
tiio provsenco of non- Indian concerns rn India , „ t i t 

The Committee of tho federation lepiesented to the Goveinment of India in Juno 
3936 with reguul to the question ot Ihe disposal of suiplus stock of quinine, and sug- 
aeslod that the suiplus of 150,000 lbs of quinine hold by tho Ooieinmeut should be 
utilised by them towards making it aiuilable at cheapci rales to provincial Govoin» 
ments foi distribution amongst tho agiicultiual musses instead ot selling a to iiio 
Kina Bureau, at a iidiculoii^v low price 'Tho Committee suggested extending iiieu 
Dlautatioiis in Bengal and Madias to yield sufficient qiiautitv ol cinohona for the 
leoimomonts of tho conntiy With legaul to tho disoontmuaneo ot diioct man 
seivioe between Kangoon and Madias, the fedoiatiou deplored tli.it iho Government 
of India took dooision without even a refer eiioe to the meic.mtile commiimty diiectiy 
affected by the disconti nuance , , „ ^ ^ 

As regards tho admission ol Indian studon ts to t^eiman uicioiies ana woiJiShops, 
tho lepresontative of the Federation in Ooi many roiioited lliiit after some enquiries 
he was able to ascertain from tho Fodeiati on of Gorman Chambers that tlio German 
Federation would bo agreeable to admit Indian students to German hictories m pio- 
portiou to, or even more than the oxtout of orders placed by India in Germany for 
tierman goods All raoraber-bodies wore asked to fnrmsh necessary iiuormation and 
tho matter will be further pursued iii tho light of tho information that would m > 
received from tne membor-bodies , , , i 

As for sugar pioduction rules, Iho Committee suggested a certinii proceduio tor 
udeouately s&guardmg tho confidential information and r inter atod their view that 
the Government should not call for mfoimation relating to the cost of produotion as 
such information was bound to affect the industry in years to come Iho Imponal 
Oounoil of Agricultural Research replied that a fresh notification was being issued 
amendiuf; the rules in tho light of the criticisms made to the extent possible. 

(Ill) Mr. Salyamurli’a Analysis 
On llie eve of the Ottawa debate in the Assembly, ihe Secretary 
of the Congress Party, Mr. Satyamurthi, issued to members of the 
Assembly what purports to bo an analysis of the working of the 
Agreement and incideoially a reply to some of the points raised in the 
s&wn of articles officially issued 

Has tho Ottawa Agreomont resulted in an inoi^easo of India’s export trade or at 
least prevented a fall which might have occurred but for it V Exports have in- 
creased from Bs. 136 orores in 1932-33 (Pre-Ottawa. Year) to 154 croros in 1934-35. 

Impoits have remained the same, 132 croros in 1932-33 and in ly.M-o. But the 
balance of trade which m 10.33-34 was 34 croies has now fallen to %% orores— a very 
serious state of affairs in view of our external obligations. But for gold exports, 
there would have been an exchange crisis. Not until there is a balance of meroMn- 
diae trad© in our favour to tho tune of about 60 oroies, can India be said to have 
reached economic equilibrium. • x, j *<.,*«« n, 

A more relevant test is to note the growth of exports m the commodities in 

which we get preference. 'What do w© find there ? Onr exports m preferred oom- 
moffibes wSich increased in 1933-34 from 95 orores m the & pre-Ottawa year to 99 
orores have fhllen seriously to 94 orores — ^to less than^ tho figure of m© pre-uttawa 
year, This was just what was anticipated by the critios of tho Ottawa Agreement. 
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iJiver&ion ot tiada to Gteal Britain wd'5 coitamly to be expected , what was feaiod was 
that it would not bung about tho slightest irapiovemont la expoih Tiie feais have 
turned out to bo tiue The quantum ot the tiade m pi efmied goods hasshiunL It is 
tiuo that the United Kingdom’s shaie is a laigoi poicontage of the hade ui piofoaud 
eommoditios but is no leliof to India, siuoe as against the oontoniiori of the Ottawa 
champions, tho total tiado m piofeired goods has shuriik (See Mattluai’s Repoit i’ 344) 

Has our shaie in Great Batata’s tiado inoieased moie than (tioat Bataiii’s rdiaio 

m oiu tiade Yes Taking first aiticles enjoying piefeioiice, out peicentago sluue 

m the total impoit tiacle of Gieat Biitaiu has inoieased from ad in l93J-3,i to 0 4 

m 1933-34 and coiitnmod to ho the same m 1934-1") wheieas Oieaf Ihitain’s shaie 

m impoits into India of piofeued aiticles nicieised fiom 40 poi coni in 1932-33 to 
40 pel cent lu 1931-31, but foil to 44 poi coni m 1034-35 

In the case ol nou-pietoiied commodiht's, India’s f.haie ineioascd fiom ‘10 ^to 
3 8 and to 47 pei cent, wheieas Biitam’s shaie iii India’s tiado eu leased fiom 33 8 
to 39.4 to 30.3 pel oeut 

But the above atiswoi cannot bo umloictood ai mdicating tho ad'.uifages of the 
Ottawa Agi cement Tho assumptaoii undei lying Di Matthai’s aiguue'nt is (inesttou- 
ablo. He says ‘U India has impioved len'ielativo position in the Umtud ICingdoni 
imports, then, othei things boing equal, tho piotoiemo must pnma fane bo doomed 
to be valuable. Whether Indues othei oustomeis have taken woie liom lier than 
the United Kingdom is nut quite relevant to the i.ssue'’ On the contiaiy, that is 
quite relevant If it oau bo shown that wntli the be.st intentions of the Umtnd Ktng- 
tlom her shaie m India’s export hade m vaiious goods is dirninishingj it shows the 
relative futility of proforenees Groat Bntaiu’s shaie of our oxpoits niei eased Iroin 
280 to 32.2 pel cent m 1933-34 but ftdl to 316 poi cent m 1934-3.5 It is true that 
her shaio m our impoit trade increased fiom 308 to 413 m lU‘U-34 but full slight- 
ly to 406 per cent m 1934-35. But what they both show m tliat in the case of 
India, she gams no advantage fiom pretoience whereas m the ease of Ihitain owing 
to tho high puce of her goods, she has not boon able to gam moio subitautial ad- 
vantages out ot preference and would have heon very liadly otf witliout pieferonecH 

This can bo clearly seen if wo consider Biitish irapoiln in cotton goods, haidware 
steel, inachmeiy and mill woik, motor car, etc Tho loss to Gioal iJiitain, if pre- 
ference were not given in these commodities, would have been senous and tlio damage 
which she can intlict on India’s hade is very limited indeed Foi, if we exclude tea, 
Tute, hides and slims, loaliwood, myiobalaras and castor seed, in which either India 
nolds a monopoly or Gieat Britain cannot discriminate m hei own mteiests, the le* 
maimng exports will be only 18 croies out ol a total ot 48 croro.s 

What has been tho reaction of foioign oouiitnos to tho Ottawa Agreement V The 
fall in our exports to foreign countries has beou H croros ol lupewi, i e., ficm 64 croien 
in 1932-33 to 56 croies m 1934-35, i. e, 12 aud half per cent. But the whole ot 
this fall cannot bo ascribed to the Ottawa Agieemcnt bt'causo of tho gcnorul depres- 
sion in Europe and elsewhere of the oxcharige rostuctiouK, quota systems, tariff, eic 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that on account of discrimination lu India agiimst 
foreign goods the ability of foreign countries to buy Indian goods has been rciluced. 
India’s dependence on Euiope, Japan, U. B A has been clearly revealed in tlie con- 
tinued stagnation of our export trade. 

Exports to Groat Biitam and imports from Gxeat Britain have deoroased an from 
1934-35. This shows that on either side there aio handicaps which cannot be easily 
surmounted by prefer ences, The price element is the limiting factor of tho import 
from Britain, while the quality of some of our exports is the limiting factor in Butmli 
market. But the sacrifices involved are disproportionate. Tho preleronuo on Jmllan 
goods extends to no more than 4 to 5 per cent of total British imjioits ; whereas tho 
preference on British goofls affects 40 p. o The saorifieo of India is nocesbanly groator. 

It IS necessary in estimating the relative sacrifices involved to realise tho extent 
of the loss m mere revenue which preforeneeb to Great Britain imply. A rough 
caioiilation made below shows that India annually loses to tho oxlout ot 4 croros «i 
rovonue, which means that the Indian tax-payer has to bear additional taxation to 
that extent. Even though our exports to Great Britain might have fulten in the 
the absence of prefeienco, our belief in taxation would have been an importaat 
compensation. 

Nobody says that there have been deliberate reprisal on tho part of foreign 
countries, although no one can deny (pace tho Government’s pro.ss uotui that Ottawa 
must have aggravated the feelings of various nations to retaliate and impose more 
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trade Te,stiiotiOHb. D is not necossaiy that foreign, countries bliould dohSieratelv em- 
JiaiJc upon K'taliarioii foi India s foioign trade to suffer Iriteniahonalliade bemg 
nased on barter, no country can buy fiom olhei oountuos uiiluss it is able to sell’ 
liiscrmiuiatiou against foieign goods lias liad the losult of reducmg the capacity 
Of loreiga countiies to buy, aud tins is one impoitaui factox (along with othoib, 
lihf) exchange losti.ctions, quotas, etc) that has dnuiuishod oui oxpoit tiado 
with foieigu countries ^ 

Again, the (Tovernment’s Press Noie seeks to prove that “the hypothesis of divoi&iou 
IS untenable because, foxsooth, the tiade with the Uuited Kingdom too lu eoi- 
taiu aiticles hke rice, castor seed, bran and pollaids aud coffee has showed a dechno 
Wiiat a pointless aigummt ' It would bo some consolation if the total exports had 
rmamed stationary while the exports to tho United Kingdom had inci eased The 
position, on the contrary, is that the mciease of trade with the United Kingdom has 
not even been sufflpiont to compensate for loss elsewhere One wishes that there 
was at least diversion of trade The fact, however, is that proferonce ha.s not mcieased 
our total exports m piefer"ed cominoditios 

^ The concein for the consnmoi is inconsistent with taxing foioign goods highly It 
IS taxing the pooi man’s goods. Taxing Biitish goods is not so iiqunous to tho Indian 
consumer , on the contiary it is taxing the iiohei and the compaiatively better off 
coiintiy who buy Biitish goods Fiom this point of view, tho so- 
calJed concoiii of the Lancashiro capitalists loi tho tooming consuming poor of India 
IS a myth which ought to bo exposed 

The pool Indian consumei will gam notJung hy’' disci immatiou lu fa\oiu of Biitish 
gooas , on tlie contiaiy, ho will lose tioiacndously by discnramaliug against foreign 
and Japanese clioap goods, which ho can atfoid to buy moie, if they aio not taxed highly 
dopicssion as m the last ton yuats, it was but right ( aud inuvita- 
tawe) that Oiciat butam must buy mou) fiom India Ifoi shaio in tho total ox~ 
pit tiade of India Mas only 22.1 per cent for 10 '5-30 whereas hoi shaie ui India’s 
pprt trade was 4().S 111 tho qmiuinunm urn 1025-30. Thi.s by itself would unable 
I. ^ to buy moio horn India aud uariow tho p.ulf. Add 

to tins the fact that India s interest in the raaintenanco of a laigu oxiioit surplus 
IS to pay the Bull sher annually about 50 cioios of rupees. Meio solf-iutuiost 
wouici compel Lnpn to buy moio from. India and she daio not inflict auy injury on 
Iiidip oxjioii tiado. 

Tp general position in 3934-35 was voiy much as it was in tho piuccding year 
Uio peiceniago falmro of Britain m oxpoit trade and in impoil trade fell by t> and by 
. / 1 cspccuvely , With tho exception ot Japan, tho percentage shaio of other countries 
wtJiei remained Htahoimry or dimmishod Taking imports into II. K ot aiticles enjoy- 
ing preleumco, UHiias share continued to bo tho .same, while that ol othei couutues 
showing that India did not gam The position was wouso than last 

Bad Ottawa not boon ? 

Another statomoni seeks to explain tlie position as it might have heou if tho 
utrawa .peoment had not corao about Tim trends in trade relations hetwoon India 

Kpland as levealod by ligure.s (avoiage) from 1925 to 1931 liavo boon asaumocl 
to contmno dunngMIie sucoeocling years ; tho poicentage shaie of England in the 
pport and mpoit hade of India (ulculatod on that basis, and tho relative gains 
or io&.sps caloulatod from Urn actual trade figures (total) on the basis of those 
porcontap pares, ihese fignios aie then compuied with tho actual figures of India’s 
n Kngland s exports to India m 1934-35, aud it is shown that 

while England improved hoi trade by about 12.5 crores, India did so only bv 2 6 
pores llioro is also thu lop in revonuo of about 4 crores directly duo to Ottawa 
arrangements to ho taken into account. 



India’s Foreign Trade Balance 

India’s foreign trade balance li-id been the subject o£ an unusual 
amoiiiifc of comment and criticism, especially during the bist few weeks. 
In this survey issued by the Director of Public Information, Ne»v Delhi 
in February 1936 the po-ition is clarified and comments that have 
been made are esamincd with the help ol the latest and most accurate 
figures available 

Of- the many piobloms with i\hich India is confinnted as a lesult oi Iho world 
economic depicssion, not the least unpnitaut m that by the slumlca^e oi 

hoi tiado bcilaimo m loceut yeais A conspicuous k-aiuie of Imluis f:oiei»n tiado lu 
noimal times is a hiigo siuplus oi CKpoits ovoi impoils, paii ot who iFis utih/.eil 
toi tho dibohaigo of hor exloinal obligations, the remaindei bmiig lifiuKlaioil hy 
impoitatiou of the piecious metals 

India’s avuiago oiodit balance arising from commodity u.uio was Ks 78 cioiei 
in the five pre-war yeais, but deolmed to IN, 70 eiores la the live war jisirs uud 
still luithei to Its 53 oioies m the five post-wai yeats ending 102.3-*i4, owing to an 
OKcess ot impoi ts over exports m tho veai 19IU-2J and 1921-22 Dm mg tho aoxl 
quinquennium the aveiage lose to Rs lU cioios, but with tho onset of the depression 
the movement oi tlie ti.ido balance has again been roveisod 

Tho figuios for this jienod aio as follows 


Year Balance of trade m merchandise. 

Rr. (crores) 

1929- 30 ... 78.98 

1930- 31 ... 6202 

1931- 33 ... 34.83 

1932 - 33 ... 336 

1933- 34 ... 34.76 

1934 - 35 ... 2296 

notice<l, has tlnoughout romauiod m India's favour, hut 
since 1930-.il lia.s t.eon msuflioiciit to mimt hm remittam-e obligations. Tho iirohlom 
wealed by tho disoquihbuum between fiKod int.-rnationnl obligations and winmni- 
cml tiansaciions iH, howovoi, not ponuliai to India , it n. a ).iublora whu'h, in ito 
acutost form, alTools all dobtin agnoulluial fouutrios uliki' and wducli. m d'j morn 

general aspect of rigid indcbtudnoss in a pwiod of falling pnoe.s, aflocis in vnrvnv' 
degieo almost all tiadmg countiios ot the world, ^ 

Nevertheless, m view of tho impoitanoe to India of a large nctivo balance of 
trade, it is hardly a matter for .surpri.se that publui ooiiown should frofiuontly Jiavc 
bean oxpiGsspd at India’ .s inability to provide tm hci oxtcrnal obligatimib out of 
current surpluses resulting fiom her foieign Irade. 

The dow'nwaid tiend was arrested m Blii-dS, and tho piopiuds of yvil w'wc 
‘mi the .stukmg improvomwxts diselo.sud by the trado figntHq for 

39id-i4. This impiovemeut, however, was not maintained m 1934-35. The apparent 
detwaoraiion m tho position m that year in association with tho fact that tho trade 
oxchungos between the United Kingdom and India during the year had lOHultod in 
a sm plus of nearly Rs. 5 and a half croios m favour of ‘the Xhut od Kingdom 
appears to liave amused a vague smspioion ui tho piibho mind that the Ottawa 
Agieement and the repn.sals which it is stated to have piovokod in foromn countries, 
meTitabfe** opoiated to hinder .a piooo.ss of recovery which was otherwuHc 

Suspicion dies hard, but a moment’s roilootion will show how insubstantial are (ho 
grounds on which the supposed Gonne.xion botwoen Ottawa and tho docimo iti tin* 
trade balance m I9.j4-B5 is behoved to rest, 

A surplus 111 favour of the United Kingdom is a normal iumdoul of the trade 
exchanges between that country and India, tliongh the amount of tho .sutphu luis 
shown a steady conti action m recent years. 1 

In 19^-32, hosvm>'O], tlmr 0 was an oxaot balance betweeu tho esports to and Iho 
imports from tho umtod Kingdom , tho following yoiu' .wilriyssod a lovorsmii lo the 
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noma! positioa with a balance of noaily 11 oiores against India bai m 1933-34, 
the fiist complete yoai aftei Oitawa, there was again an oven balance between 
exports and imports 

Equally significant is the fact that, simullaneonsly with the giowth in mipoits 
from the 'United Kingdom m 1934-35, there was an increase oi imports ironi foreign 
coirntiies to the extent of nearly Rs 9 croios, pointing to an all-roand recovery m 
India’s import trade. 

Tins recovery was not confined to India. In almost everv dehior comitiv, with 
some notable exceptions, imports gained rapidly on exfioits dining 1934, causing a 
diminution m their aclive balances. 

The countries which succeeded in increabing then export surpluses in 1934 may 
he divided into two grroups, first, those which benefited from restriotiou schemes 
laibiirg the prices ot their staple exports, and second, those which depieoiated their 
currencies further and also benefited from the operation of restuotion schemes m 
other counines In the fust category fall the Netherlands Indies and British Malayas 
and in the second the Argentine and Brazil 

With these exceptions, however, the agiioultirial countiios, m particular, suffered 
a sharp contraction of then expoit surpluses owing to the relatively gieatci expan- 
sion of thou impoits. 

The reasons loi this development aie not fai to seek In the fii&t place, impoitr, 
during the year weio to some extent ol the nature of deferred pmcha&es, which 
could no longei bo postponed m view ot the shortage of suiiplies, Bocondly, impoits 
weie stimulated by the moieased purchasing cajmcity ot the consuming couiitues as 
a result ot heavy exports m tho piecedmg veai on a higher level ot puces. Thudly, 
the incieased demand of raw mateiials m 1933 inevitably led to a moderate expansion 
m the exports of manufactured articles in 1934, although tho inci eased production 
was for the most part absorbed by the domestic mailcots. 

This brings us naturally to an analysis of tho timdamental causes underlying tho 
decline in. India’s active balance ISuch an analysis may appropriately begin with a 
general consideration ot the factors which aftoct a country’s balance ot trade namely, 
changes la the quantum of trade, changes in price-level or both operating at the 
same time. 

If wliile prices remained constant, tho volume of both imports and exports 
declined to the same extent, then the balance of trade would also bo reduced in the 
sarao proportion If, however, the variations in imports and exports were unequal, 
the shnnKage in the trade balance would be more oi less than it would^ otherwise be 
according as the diop in e xports was greater or smaller than the diop in imports. 

Procisoly similar results would follow if prices varied while the quantum of 
exports and imports remained unchanged 

Tho position, howevor, would be moie complicated if both the volume of trade 
and the price level wore to decline at the same time In that event, the two factors 
would act and react upon each other ; and tho relative movements oi the quantura 
and puce indices would either exaggerate or oonveisoly mitigate or oven neutralise 
their separate effects. 

The extent to winch those several factors have influanced tho dochno lu India’s 
trade balance may now be examined. In order to do this, it is necessary in the 
first place to determine, taking the average price level din mg tho years 19S0-27 to 
1928-29 as the base, tiie poioentago decline in prices in each succeeding year. 

Tho flguios are as follous 


Year 

Decline m prices 


Exports 

Imports 


per cent. 

per cent. 

1929 30 

10 

10 

J930'3i 

30 

32 

1931-32 

41 

28 

t932'33 

44 

34 

1933-34 

45 

36 

1934-35 

47 

37 


Having ascertained tho extent of the fall in the price iavel, we may either scale 
up the vmes of the exports and imports for each year to the pre-depression price 
level (Method A) or goafe down the corresponding figures for the base period to the 
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})rio 0 level of each siibsoqiieat year (Method Bj and then work out fho bulaiicG of 
trade in each case. 

Figures obl.aitiofl by both these methods are iacludo l in iho following' table 
which also shows tlie OKtent of chauges in the qiiaatiira of trade from year to year. 


(Ill crores of ruppes) 

Year Balauco of trade Balance of trade 


I 

lActnals) 

2 

Method A 

3 

(a) 

Base Period, 

(Recalculated) 

Method 

4 

(b) 

1926-27 to 1928-29 

82.6 

l92l)-30 

79.0 

87.9 

74.4 

1930-31 

62.0 

112.6 

38,5 

1931-32 

34.9 

97.6 

17.2 

1932-3:i 

3.2 

41.0 

220 

1933-34 

,34.7 

92.5 

23.6 

1934-35 

23.0 

82.8 

19,5 

Year 

Decline in (Quantum 
Exports 

tmport.s 

1929-30 

per cent (e) 

[ter cent (e) 

9 


9 

1930-3] 

1 


14 

1931-32 

16 


28 

1932-33 

26 


17 

19.(3-34 

16 


26 

1934-35 

10 


14 


(a) Figures in this ooluma are to be compared with the balunco for the base period, 
viz. 82,0 crores. 

(b) Figures in this column are to be compared with tho actuals in column 2. 

(c) Increase. 

In 1929-30, prioos of both exports and imj)ortn fell by 10 per cent, hut tiie tiwio 
balance did not, dooliuo to the same extent, owing to an increase in the volume of 
trade. Since then there has been a shrinkago in both volumo and prices. In this 
respect tho present crisis has differed from previous crisos, in all of which the fall in 
prices was generally accompanied by u maintonance or even an irn;roas6 of the 
volume of trade. 

Moreover, tho decline has been unequal in its iuoideaco. While exports have 
fallen farther in prices than imports, they have, except in 1932-33, dimiwishod less 
in volume, and these divergent movements have on the wliolo ex ort(}d a steadying In- 
fliioneo on tho trade balance. 

The result is that, if allowance is made for tho fall in tho price level, tfio balance 
of trade m each of tho depression years, with tho single oxcoption of 19.{2-33, 
will be found to be relatively better than in the pre-depression period , 

It would be equally intorostlng to determine, on tho basis of tho reduced nricu- 
level of each depression year, tho percentage increase in the quantum of trade 
which would be neoe.ssary in order to maintam tho value of exports and imports, 
and consequently, the balance of trade at the pre-depression figures. 

_ The caloalation involved is simple. In 1939-30 there wan a fall of 10 mv cent 
in the prioe^of both exports and impocte. It is obvious that in order to counteract 
the effect ot tins decline on the value of trade them should be an inoreafte in 
volume of 10 x IfX) 

• or 11-1/9 per cent. 

100-10 

WorMng on similar lines, we find that the maintenance of the pre-tlepreyBiau vaiuH.-, 
pt eTOorts and imports and, as a corollary, of tho pro-doprassion balance of trade woftld 
involve, so far as the quantum of exports is concerned, the foltowing pcrcentM# 
increase m succeeding years. ^ ^ 

61 
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Yeai Decline m price of export 


1930- 31 

1931 - H2 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 


30 pel cent, 
41 „ „ 

it » ” 

45 „ „ 

47 „ „ 


Increase m quantum leqiiiied 
43 per cent. 

70 „ „ 

79 „ „ 

82 ,, „ 

89 „ „ 


Those figuios illusfciate, as perhaps no otlieis can, the extreme difficulty of ensuring 
the preseivation of a noimal tiade balance m a period of rapidiy falling prices. 

A decline in prices may, if of no gieat magnitude, be coi reefed by an increase 
m volume of approximately the same extent Thus a 10 pei cent fall in prices may 
be offset by an mciease of volume of 11.1 pei cent. But the co-efficient of moiease 
must necessarily be highei than the percentage decline in prices, and the greater 
the piioe decline the wider the disjiar ity between the two 

In 1934-35, for inslance, the fall m export puces was 47 per cent, but this could 
not be fully compensated for unless thoio was an incicaso of no less than 89 pei 
cent in the volume of exports Even it India, by some miiacle, weie able to find pui- 
chaseis tor so large a volume of Evpoits, it would obviouslv be impossible foi hei to 
increase the pioductiou of her wpoit staples to the lequued level. 

The conclusions suggested above may bo summaiised as follows — 

( 1 ) Except m 1932-33, the decline m the balance oi tiado was caused solely by 
the fall m piioes, and moie paiticularly by the lelativoiy greator fall in export 
pnees In 1932-33 the lelativeiy groatei decline ot the volume of expoits was a 
contiibufcoiy cause 

(ii) The lelative movement of the quantam indices has on tlio whole been m 
favoui of expoits, and this lias helped to moderate the effect of the fall m puces, 
Tlie yoai 19.12-33 is again an oxceptiou 

Worst or tiik Depression Over 


Indications, however, are not wanting that the woist of tho depiossion is now 
over. The volnme of exports which touched its lowest point m 19.J2-33 has since 
steadily inoieased and in 1934-35 stood at only 10 pei cent below the pro-doprossion 
level. The recovery in the volume of imports though somewh.'it hesitant in the 
aailiest years, was oq^ually prononneed m 1934-35 Impoits, in factj made a more 
striking recovery during the year than did expoits, thoiehy restoring the normal 
baianoe between tho two Though tho immediate effect of the natural adjustment is 
to retard tho expansion of tho trade balance, it is by no moans an unhealthy deve- 
lopment, for nn iiorraanont impiovomont m exports could occur whilst the import 
trade remained stagnant 

At the same tune, there has been a welcome and sustained recovery in prices 
Tho improvement noticed m tho latter halt of l983-,i4 was fully mamtamed in 1934-35, 
changes during tlio ye.ai being generally in an upwaid direction 

In January, 193n, thoie was a sharp mcieaso in tho Calcutta index number 
owing to a speculative rise in tho juice of ooreals and oilseeds, followed automati- 
cally by an equally sliaip set buck. Since March, howovei, tlioro has been a steady 
ajijii eolation m the piioo level. 

Tho following table compares, for tho pimcipal articles of export, the Calcutta 
index numbois of wholesale piicos for Octoboi 1035 (the latest mouth for which 
figures are available) with those of October 1934. 

Index numbers of wholesale piioes. 


1. 

Food grains : 
Cereals 

(Prices in July, t9l4a 

«100) 

October 1934 

73 

October 1986 

78 


Pulses 


86 

84 

2. 

Tea 


117 

m 

3. 

Oilseeds 


98 

113 

4. 

Jute, raw 


38 

61 

5. 

Cotton, raw 


74 

83 

6. 

Hides and skins 

... 

44 

07 


The deoltoed values per unit of these artieles also show a similar advance, and 
the decline in the index number of declared values has been reduced from 47 per 
cent in 1984-35 to 44 per cent in the ourrent year. On the other hand, the prices 
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of imported articles have, generaily simaking, continued to dooline, and the indeir 
number of _ the declared values of sucli articles has dropped to 30 per cent as 
compared with the pro-depression period, from 37 per coul in 103i-3.% 

Mai,ai).iust.ment in Price 

Further progress has thus hcc-ii made in tlio dircidiou of ro.itifying the maladjiist- 
mont between tho prices of primary products and manufactured goods, which has 
in the past been oiie of the chief ohstaclos to trade rceov( 3 ry. 

Under the intluencc of these favourable fuefars, Lidia’.s toreigti trade lias regis- 
tered a further advauco m tlic lirst eight mouths of this trade ve.ir. Exports nas 
rifsen to Rs. 102 I croros from H,s. 98.0 crures m the corresponding period of 1934-35, 
and imports to Rs. _80 4 croros from Rs. Bd.O crore.s in the same period. 

The totals are distributed hot ween the main groufi.s in tho following table : — 

April— Nov. j 934-35 April-Nov. 1935-36 
Imports. (In croros of rupee.-,) 


I. 

Food, Brink and Tobacco 

9.1 

8.8 

2 

Raw Materials 

10.5 

13.3 


Articles wholly or mainly manufadurud 

G4.6 

05 5 

4. 

Others 

1.8 

1.8 


Total- 

8ao 

89.4 


Exports. 



1. 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

24.1 

26.3 

2. 

Raw Materials 

47.1 

46.1 

3. 

Article.? wholly or mainly manufactured 

25.9 

285 

4. 

Others 

.9 

1.3 


Total- 

oao 

loil 



Bahinco of Trade in 

merchandise. 



14.3 

16.6 


To say that exports have increased by a little over Rs. 4 croros is to convey an 
inadeiiuate idea of the magnitude of tho improvement that has taken place. 

Export figures for 1934-.3r) were swelled by abnormally heavy pnroliases of cotton 
by Japan, and if oxporfs in tho pro, sent year had no more than maintained thejevel 
reached in 1934-35, that by itself would have been sufFicient evidence of continued 
prosperity. 

For the six months April to Heptnmbur, exports of raw cotton, were down by 
nearly Rs, 4 crorcs on 1934-35, but owing to a marked impi’ovoment in the exports of 
rioa, Irides and skins, raw jute and juto manufacturi’S (tho principal item under the 
head “Articles wholly or mainly mannfacturod”) flic not docroaso in. exports amounted 
to Rs. 35 lakhs only.' Since riiou, not only has the improvement in tno commodities 
named been well-ihairitaincil, but there hiis been a striking recovery in the exports 
of tea, raw cotton and oil-.seeds. 

Rbvivai, in Exports 

The revival in export trade is thus not confined to a few article, but is distributed 
over practically tho whole range of Tiulia’s export staples. _ As a result, for the nine 
months ending the HOth November 1935, exports show an increase of Rs. 4 orores in 
comparison with the previous year*, and if tho present rato of improvement continues, 
exports for the complete year should reach a higher figure than at any time since 
1930-31. It may be objected that the effect of the increased exports has boon nullified 
by tho equally well marked inoreaso in. imports. Apart from the consideration that an 
increase m both exports and imports is moroly symptomatic of a general revival of 
trade, this objection overlooks the important fact that of the increase of Bs. 3.4 
crores as much as Rs. 2.4 croros is aecounled for by larger imports of raw cotton 
owing to a shortage in Indian production, if this item is oxcluaod, it will bs seen 
that exports have increased at a much faster rate than imports. 

Current statistics, therefore, te.stify to tho intrinsically sound position of India’s 
foreign trade, and serve to dispel the vague fears that have been expressed, as 
regards her ability to boar the oontmuod strain imposed on her economic struoture 
by the world depression. 



India’s Foreign Trade Policy 

(I) TRADE WITH GERMANY 

“Is Iti'Ha to abandon her traditional policy of univeraal raost- 
favourod-nation treatment in favour of the new and ponular theory 
cT bilaferal ijade engfapjements ?” In this and the subsequent rmies 
ifisnefl by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi in February 
1936, this question is examined in various aspects. 

An outstanding feature of the history of commercial policy in the recent past 
has been the inoieasing activity displayed by a number of tiading countries m the 
i‘onclusion of short-teim bilatoial agieements" 

The method of bilateial negotiations is not new As long ago as 1927 the Woild 
Economic i onleience advocated its use upon the basis ot most-favoiuf'd-nation pnn- 
ciples foi tlio puiposo of secuimg an all-iound loduohou ot iaiitt luimois The 
method has leminded, though m a diffeient guise, but is seldom omployed for fm- 
therance of its oiigmal obicct 

It IS stil! customaiy in many such agieomonts to insoii tlie most-favomed-natioii 
cianso, but the opotnhon of tho clause is rondeiod inigatois’' by the simultaneous 
inclusion of provisions relating to financial and quota ai la'ngcraents, industual 
understandings oi regional piofeienoos, which movilahlv lufioduoe au element of dis- 
ci imination against third paitios 

Of the many types of such agioeraonts tho most common aio dealing and com- 
ponsation agreements The latter provide foi the diiect oxduingo of goods against 
goods and thus obviate the necessity of devising moans of pavmcut Olearmg agree- 
ments, on the other hand, do not specify tho paiticulai conimoditios to lie c’cchaugod, 
they aio designed mainly to regulate bilatoial trade so as to dcoiease passive balances 
Of tiado and produoe, as far as possible), an oKact balance ol oxpoits .iiid imports. 

Since 1933 numerous agreements of this nature have been negotiated, mainly by 
Euronoan countries between themselves, or with the countries of Latin Amerioa, or 
less frequently with Asiatic countries 

li is iiotovvorthy, howevei, that Mapan defying the prevailing tondunoie.s to bila- 
ioral hade, has managed to increase her total exports and imports more sucoosslully 
than any other country and has done so by tho time-liononroa mdhods of triangulai 
trade.” (World Economio Burvoy, 1934-36, page 176) 

Hevoi tholoss, inspired no doubt by tho example of European couutuos, the opinion 
seems to have gamed ground m India that bilateral ongagomoiits alone offer a mi- 
tarn remedy for hor economic ills. Tho policy of has boon tho subject 

of attack, and Govoinmontare being urged to modify it with a view to the conclusion 
of bilatoial agieomonts with all-important countries with which India has commer- 
cial lelations, and particukrly with Gotranny, Italy, Iran and Tin key, whoso policy 
of legulated commorcial exchanges has had seuous repexciissions on India’s eX" 
poits trade. 

Tho issue may be thus stated Is India to abandon her traditional policy of uni- 
veisal most-favoured-nation treatment m favoui of the new and popular theory of 
bilateral tiade engagements V 

In tho following paragraphs an endeavour will he made to examine this issue in 
all its^ aspects against the background of tho rastnetivo moafiuics tadmn by the 
ooiintries mentioned above. As a preliminary, it may bo convenient to set out a re- 
sume of the measures which have been taken by these countries with an estimate of 
the oxitmt to which India’s export trade has been affected thereby. 

Germany As oaily as 1932, Germany had found it necessary to impose iro.'* 
ppht rostrifitions m clefonco of hor exchange position These lestriotions were first 
directed towards enoouragmg the production in Germany of fooilstuffs in replacement 
of foreign supplies, ancl of tho nature wore the resUiotions on the importation of 
noe and bran and oilseeds. 

By the end of 1933, however, the position became more critical, owing to tiie 
large moreaso m Gormany’^ advoise trade balanoo, and the first half of 1934 saw the 
amount of foreign ©xohangds available for the financing of imports reduoed by pro- 
gressive stops to 6 per cent of tho average requirements of 1931, 
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At the same time steps had been tafeen to bring under licensing (‘.ontrol imports 
of Rome of (ho more important raw materials of industry, such as cotton, jute, woo! 
hides and skins, , , i i- i 

Germany’s import trade fell inhj a chaotic state since thero was no relation no- 
tween the right to import and the right to obtain foreign exchange to flrianco imports. 

From 34th Septeratier, therefore, a new roginie came into being. JTiider itus now 
regime the total amnnnt of exchange made available for the rmancing of imports 
was to be based from month to month on an estimate of the oxchango hlcoly to 
from Gormuiiy’s exports in the ensuing month. Jmports licences wen* onlv gcaiueil 
to an extent that would be covered by the osfimatc 'of exchange available ana nie 
grant of an import licence carried with it the right In tho_ necessary ainomu m ex- 
change. Piiority in respect of import licoiices was lo b*' given to essontial looustult;?, 
raw materials and semi-manufactured materials. 

Thus, the position of Indian rice, jute, oilseeds, e.iitton and IndcS ;pid skins 
appeared to he fairly well soonrod. i i- i .> 

A further safeguard for India’ ,s oxport trade ap[)eai;cd (,o bo found in aeucie 
of the Agreeraont of November 1, 19'<4, betwoon the [Tnitcd Kingdom and (on'.nany 
which ran a,s follows 

“The German Government in allocating foreign exchange, for purchrirsos oi raw 
materials and fomlstuffs which Germany has been accu.stomed io_ purchasi; either 
through the United Kingdom or as re-expoHs from the Unitod. kingdom or direct 
from the British Colonies will take no measures fo _ rnduco the_ customary propor- 
tions enjoyed by the United Kingdom and Iho British Oolonies m tho supply to 
Germany of tluWe goods.” _ , , 

is much of India’s rice and jnto trade wnth Germany %vas arranged arid 
financed through London this provision wms primn facip of conr.idorab'o benefit 
to India. 

Germany, however, to a very great extent, has boon able to avoid the necessity 
of allooating exchange to finance inpiorts from India. Bho has done «o by 
persuading many of our larger exporters to undortako oomoensation or harmr 
business, and lias in this way been enabled to secure a suffioioncy of raw materials 
of industry to enable hor to narrv on without any too groat expendituro of tlw 
exchange resulting from hor exports to India. 

Reports received from tho Trade Commissioner m Hamburg conlu'm that, to a 
very great extent, import business in the commodities in which India is mruniy 
interested has been of '-compensation’ iiaturo. . , 

In attempting to ostimato tho elTuot of tho German rosiriclioiiR on Indian 
export trade, wo are faced with tho initial difiieulty that fmr oxfiort Mtaiistuis tlo 
not give a true picture of our oxport trade with Germany. On dm one hand, our 
figures do not in many cases includo shipments ‘Hor onlers” which may hud their 
way ultimately to Germany, and, again cargoes declared for iion-ftcrmau poefH, such 
as, Antwerp and Rotl,ordam, may bo transhipped t.horcat for Germany. On tho othor 
hand, Bremen and Hamburg aro free entrepot ports and goods thereto consignod 
do not necessarily find their way into Germany. 

It has not boon possible to work out any corrolation betwoon tho Gorman trado 
statistics and our owm, and it is proposed thoroforo to .snt^ out, as far as possible, 
the falling off in trade according to both soui'cos of information. Tho total for 
1934-35 is 1.6 crorus less than that of 1932-33 and 2.85 croros h‘.SR than that of 
1933-34, the latter figure representing practically a 30 per coni doorcase. The 
falling off is particularly marked in jute, rice and oilseeds. 

The figures for the first eight months of the proaent trado year show that the 
downward trend has boon arrested, but that there has, ncvertholess, boon a falling 
off of nearly 2l per cent compared with the corresponding period of 193H. 

The balance of trado has moved against India, as will bo seen from tho following 
figures, which represent ororos of rupees : — 



Exports to Germany. 

Imports from Germany. 

1933-33 

850 

10,39 

1933-34 

97.3 

8, SB 

1934 35 

6.98 

10,«2 

1935-36 (8 months) 

5.06 

7.67 


The pro-war average halanco was as S.l in favour of India. 

The German figures are somewhat more favourable to India. Over tho milrindar 
year 3984 India’s exports to Germany were in oxoosa of Germany’s oxports tn India 
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by 42.6 pel cent of the latter, in spite ot the fact that ovoi tho last quaitor of the 
yeai the balaiioe agamst India was 2 4 per cent 

For the fii&t quaitoi of 1935 theie was a practically even balance at 20 milUons 
Reiohsmaihs each way Foi the half yeai ending 30th June impoits fiom India 
into Oeimany totalled 57 million. Reiohsmaiks, wheieas oxpoits to India fiom Germany 
touohed 50 millions only Duiing the thud rmaitei theie was a tnrther inciaaso in 
the maigin in favoai ot India, impoits fiom India foi the first nine months advanu- 
mg to 9i 8 million Reiohsmailcs and eKpoits to India less steeply to 78 5 millions 
Ihe second and thud quaiteis of the year theiefoie have shown a maikad impiovoment 
A moie detailed exammation oi tho Geiman tiado figiues for 1934 shows that m 
13 out of the 22 commodities dealt with, India has oithei maintained her position 
or has not snffoied much worse than other coiiniiies She has done definitely and 
badly in lespeot of eight commodities and is appaiently bomg displaced by othai 
oountiies with whom Germany has concluded eleaiing aiiangeraents Tins gionp of 
eight commodities mciudes iioe, hides and skins and oilseeds which, aie of pume 
importance to India’s export tiade 

It would appeal, theiefoie, that though the two sets of statistics cliffei m detail, 
they lead to very much the same conclusion The only difleienco appeals to bo thal 
wheiaas Indian figures show a considerable falling off m pite Geiman statistics show 
^atisfactoiy position Tho detailed hguios foi the eight months ending SOlIi 
of Novembei 1935 support tho ioiogoing conclusions 

Theie is, thoiefoie, no doubt that India’s tiado has been sevoioly affected by 
Goimany’s present tiade iiolicy A loceiit lopoit montioiis that 6oi many’s total 
import trade lemams at a level appioxim.itely that of 193 5 In Jane 19 14, India’s 
balance with Qoimaay w*as as loO lUO It is now piaotioally as lU) LOO India 
has theiefoie lost one-tom th of hoi shire of Get many’s import tiade, which has 
not of itselt dimmishcd 

Goimany has, in fact, boon calling upon altouiative snuioes of siipiily for ossontul 
raw mateiials. Br.uil, foi example, has come foiwaid as a suppliei of cotton and 
Italy has, to a largo oxtont, loplacod India as a snppliei of uce, Both of these 
countries have concluded clearing aiiangomonts with Goimany 


!I TRADE WITH ITALY, IRAQ AND TURKEY 

This is the second Press Note on India’s foreign trade policy 
sni’voyi’ g developments in Italy, Ir.Ki and Turkey. 

fialy fust of all imposed import lostiietions on a considerable scale in 1934. Of 
paiticular interest to India was the imposition of quota lesti lotions on fho impoit 
of oihood.s 

A global quota was prescribed which was made effective in two instalmonts Bo 
sucucEslul was India in tho Italian matkot that sho snnpliod piacticaily the whole of 
tho first instalment, which ropi’Os.eatod more than tier propoitionato share of the 
whole as estimated from her ptevious contributions to the Italian market. Bhe was 
theieforo excluded fiom participating in tho second instalment To tins moaHurc of 
resinchon it was ditficult to take oxception though her oxolusion was poihaps symto- 
matic of yhat was later to come 

The Ilahan (iovcinmont was oonceincd to out down, as far as possible, her 
unfavourabla balance of trade with India 

Early m 1035, howevei, Italy’s exchange difficulties nailed for ranch more drastic 
measures of rc&triotum. By tho Decree of I6th Fcbniarv 1935, iraporfs into Italy 
were cut down to piactioally a quarter of thmr volume in the {irovinus year. The 
original quotas ranging from 10 to 30 poi cent have from time to time been modi- 
fied and in respool of two commotlities, namdy, jute and cotton, in wfuch India is 
partiouiaily intorcsted, they arc raised to 50 per cent. 

The giant of import hoencos against the lostricted quotas was at first automatic 
The Italian Gu.stoms authorities permillod impoit on the prescribe 1 scale of more 
prosentation of customs documents showing the extent of impoi ts in tho preofthng year 

The Italian authorities believed that by virtue alone of these somewhat drastic 
Import rostmtions, they would solve their ' foreign exchange problem, ami that there 
would be no necessity for so strict a control as osistol, for example, in Germmy. ^ 

The Italian exchange had been under nominal control prior to the erisis iu 
February, but by the end of Apiil tho control had been tightened up and serious 
diffioultiM were being expenonoed by cotton importers, it tho same time, so far as 
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cottou was conceined, the automatic admission hy the customs officials on the strength 
of the pievious voai’s documents had ceased, and the distiibution or irapoit Itcenscs 
had been placed hn the hands of the Cotton Institute— a cential committee lepio&eni- 
mg cotton manufactuiing interests. 

This more arbitiaiy system, which was fiist applied to cotton, osis latei rnade 
applicable m an even moie stiingent foim to piaotic.illv eveiy commodity m which 
India has a oonsideiable inteiest,~that is to say. into, cotton and hides and shiis 
(oil seeds have foi moie than a yeai been uiidei a sinnlai legimo) lor those 
commodities Iicencos weio issued by the Finance Miuisti y on tho locomineiidations 
of “Coipoiativo E’jecutive Committee” lopiesenhitive ol tho vaiious mdustues 
conceined m the impoit of tho individual law niateiials 

The disabilities to which ludiati tiade voie appaiently cubjo' ted ,iie theieiore 
fa) the lestuction of irapoils to a compaiatueiy small ft action ol flenr pievnnn, 
volume , 

(b) tho possible lo'^s of even a jnopoitionalo shaie m fOe leduciHi quota throiij'.b 
the tiaustei of huhas moio impoifant o^poit staples tioai the antoinatic} if^girao to a 
system uudei which an aibitiaiy allotment of iinpoit licence niay he made, and 

(c) tho possible disoiimmatoiy tioatmeut in the inatlei of me allot ation of *«- 
change facilities to pay foi impoits fiom India 

These disabilities, howovei, aie now ovci shadowed by the vutual prohibition ot 
imports flora sanctionist countnes into Italv 

In view of these yot> diastic lostrictions, \\hich wine appaiently a|>phcab)o to 
most of India’s important exiioit staples to Italy, it might have been OKjiected that 
theio would have bf>on a sudden and mail.ed etfect upon oui expoifc tiade That 
effect, of couiso could not bo expected to show itself befoio tho end of tho yeai 
1934-35, and in confiimi.ium ot this OKpoctation the tiade statHties show that exports 
to Italy foi the yoai 1934-35, ate ]ust above the total of i93'5-34 and show nearly a 
orore of advance' on 1932-33 For the fiist eight months of this tiade year, exports 
to Italy ai8 down by neatly 25 pen cent ou 1934 

The following table will show m cioies the trade exchanges between India and 
Italy for the past few years 


Expoits to Italy. Impoits from Italy. 


1931-32 5.41 .159 

1933-33 4 65 395 

1933- 34 5 74 2.91 

1934- 35 5 73 301 

1935- 30 2 71 I, VO 

(8 months). 

It will bo seen that the favourable balanco oiiioyod by India had not been somust- 
ly disturbed at the tune of onforoemont of economio sanctions agamst Italy, 

Ii-an—Under the Por,sian Tariff Autonomy Treaty of 1928 the Uiute<l Kingdom and 
India are entitled to enjoy during the owioucy ol the Tteuty tho tariff rates m force 
when the Tieaty was signed, as also the most-fa voured-nation treatment m every 
other lospect . , , , . ^ . , 

The Persian tariff rates have, however, been made fmbjoct to a siir-charge on 
iw, count ot tho dopi eolation of the rial Tho surchaigo is mlimaea to maintmu the 
gold value of the duty oollootioas. and, m theory, it m supposed to viuy with the 
pxchaugfi value of tho rial. At the present time it m .somowhat too high, but of 
more serious concern to India are the issues arising from the B'oreigu Trade Mono- 
poly Ijaw. 

This law was passed in 1932 and has boen amonded from time to time, It pro- 
vides for tho imposition of quotas upon imports, for the issue of hetmeos for imporia- 
tion to finance such imports in such a manner as to eneouragu tho export of Forsmn 

pro(hic|^^ the provisions of this law more favourable quotas have beon allotted to tho 
Soviet Government than to the United Kingdom or India, 


The question, however, has boon farther complicated by tho <leclaration Inst ywir 
of the import of cotton pieoegoode as a Oovornraont monopoly. This, though desiguod 
to balance imports and exports has the effect of moroa-sing the duties payublo on im- 
portation of cotton pieoegoods by the loyy of a monopoly tax aua a moaopoly comaaisamn. 
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monopoly logime will be applicable only to goods impoited fiom somces otliei 
than tlie IT S S. Soviets liavmg been gi anted a separate quota which will 

Tint bo suhiect to monopoly lesi notions , , ^ ^ r 

A tiuthei and most impoitant lestiiolion imposed by the Goveinraent of Iian s 
,n ilsoit of cotton yams In 19 5B the impoitation of yams below 20s. was pioiubit- 
witli a view to Ihe piotection ot the local yam spmmng mdustiy. 

India’s most impoitaul exports to Iian ui the past thiee yeais aie cotton twist 
Hnil varin t,otton piecegoods and toa, j 1,1 

The case of toa may fiust bo dealt with There has appaiently been a consideiable 
tillinG oil but this has mncii more than been made up by Ihe giowth of trans-fion- 
tiei expoDs, \Yhich have increased tiom 2 million pounds tol2 million pounds m the 

^^"'^^Tadia^s expoits of yam have sufteied a catastrophic deciease since 1932-33, when 
Ihev were valnod at 20‘ lakhs of rupees In 1934-B5 this figine had fallen to 8 and 
nn^foith lalhs, and on the basis oi figuies for tho fiist eight months of the piesent 
mm It IS uniikelv to maeh mom than Rs 0,000 m the pioseut year This deciease 
W bo attributed to a great extent to tho piohibition of the impoitation of yarns 
of mider 20 counts, though it may ho meutioned also that no quota loi higher counis 
bus iiolifMJd m the piebont year on llie ground that markets ate ah early ove, -stocked. 

In the case of cotton piocogoods, 1934-35 saw a tnaikod tall flora 18 lakhs m 1932- 
B3 aud 193B-M to 12 and half lakhs only. This losult cannot, however, be attributed 
to the opeiatioii of Ihe latest monopoly measiues since that applies equal y to all im- 
poits othei than those fiom Russia K is raoio likrdy duo to tho inability of India 
to compete with Japan. , ,, r 1 j. 

The following figures show how Japan has progiossed m the Liaiiun maiket m the 
past tew years in \pito of Russia’ jinvilogod position 

Percentage sluuea m tho Iranian piocogoods maiket, 

Russia India Japan 

I 196 

« 'e 456 

Wtl V wS c'omos outmM iavour, the lignros lor tea-homo tale m 

if)4l33 1933*34 and 19,!4-B5 being 29 lakhs, 34 lakhs and 8 f. 

Jlffimfltto f ismito tho conlontioii that oil exports must be excluded from tho wance 
oUrade.^ Tho Oil Company is tho real lionoliciary f>xcept tO tho extent of 

the royalties.) 

Tuikcy Tuikoy has probably boon as haid put to it to maiiilam hor oxchaiigo 
as any country in tho wostorn group She was early m the hold with 
rSries of rapovt rastriolioiis and she has noxv combined witli hoi quota sy.stem, a 

impoifce mto four caleg<nio8--(l) List B, the free 
fet comlris bo imported into Turkey free of any WntitaUve 

list . fC)\ T,„*. XT T, pftmnmino' uoodb which may bo imported fiee of 

Sffft ^ rStnctions ’ providod they aro Iho^ptoduco or manurnctme of countries (a) 
affiSont with Turkoy or (b) whoso commercial exchanges are m 
favoaf of teoy and in which no rest’iietivo moasures are apphod 
from Turkey ; (h oomprusmg goods which may be imported free of quota 

TflSotions nndor the authoribalion of the competent Ministry. 

Unm Htrincont reqnu’oments aro loqunod m respect of impoits fiom countries to 

whom S — J4) Koompr«9c»mmo. 

raw hides ootlon yarn, gunny bags and gunny cloth. Tho impoit of tice is totaljy 
ShSd tea falls in List K, raw hides and gunny bags and gunny doth are m 

lt\ppwtsy?owmV«>o‘ “ diffMsnoe whether India’s imP®!’ *“*' 
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value of the goods imported with the Oeattal Baak of Tuikoy, which will open on 
its books a separate aocouut foi each of these countries 

The amounts paid into these accounts are paid to the ciaditors m chi oiiological 
order and m propoition to the demands made fiom those countries by creditors in. 
Turkey. Fnms desirous of making an importation m confoimity with the above, 
who have not deposited the value of the goods with the Conti al Bank will bo refused 
permission to import the goods 

It is obvious from the subjoined table that if thus deciee is rigidly enfoiced against 
India, which since the evpiiy of Indo-Turkish 7no(lu3 vivendt oE 22ttd February last 
has no trade agreement with Tuikey, it will be impossible fox India to export to 
Turkey. 


Year 

Indian export to Tuikey 

Rs (OOO) 

Turkish expoits to India 
Rs (000) 

1930-31 

31,64 

41 

19U-32 

26,17 

31 

1932-33 

35,13 

59 

1933-34 

35,76 

85 

1934-35 

30,98 

Not yet available. 


In 1934-35 India’s oxpoils to Turkey did not show as marked a decrease, in com- 
parison with the two pieoeding years, as might have been oxpoofced, total exports 
falling from 35 to 30 lakhs only In the first eight months of the present year, 
however, more definite signs of the decrease are apparent, the total being 12,18 lakhs 
as oompaied with 18 49 m 1933 

As will be seen ftom the table given above, the balance of trade has invariably 
been enormously in India’s favoui and will continue to be so unless Indian trade is 
praolioally wiped out 

(III) AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES^ 

The nature of bilateral trade agreements, with special referenoe to 
their suitability to the ciroumstancea of ludia^'s foreign trade, is 
discussed in this third Press Note. 

Tho various restaotive measures which have been dosonbod in preoedmg articles, 
were not of course specially duectod against India, nor has restriction been oonaaed 
to the particulai couutiies mentioned 

In Appendix T? to tho Ropoit ol tJio Committoo ol tho Legislative Assearahly 
which examined the working of tho Ottawa Agrcoment for tho year ending 3lat 
March, 1934, will be found a list of tho rostriotious imposed fiom time to time by 
various countuos which are applicable to oxpoits fiom India To this must be added 
the German import and exchange restrictions imposed .since August 1934, the Italian 
guota regime which has been in force since Fi^bruary, 1935, and the oxchaugs tes- 
tnctions of a number of less impoitant countries, such as Roiimania and the Latin 
American countries of South America. 

It IS a common accusation that such restrictions are a direct consequenoe of 
the Ottawa piofoiences Whatever tho merits or dements of tlio Ottawa Agreament, 
there is not rae atom of evideaoo to show that Ottawa is responsible for a single 
restriction. Except in eases where tho restrictions are justified on hygienic or simi- 
lar grounds, they have oome into existence as measures to safeguard 'oorameremi and 
finanoiat stability. The only aigument against Ottawa is m fact past hac enjn propter hoo. 

It may be of value to consider what other countries have done to meet tb »ttua- 
tious which have arisen in the past two years, and, in the first place, roferenca may 
be made to the action taken by the United JEingdom, His Majesty’s Governnaant have 
opneluded am'eemeats with Germany, Italy, and Turkey, but the oiroumstauoes suggest 
that they afford no suitable precedent for similar action by India. 

The Angio-Oorman Agreement ^ of ^Novembor 1, 1934, is generally regarded M a 
clearing arrangement, but it is in its nature something entirly different, It Is 
baaed on the fact that tho trade exchanges between Germany and the United Eingdam 
were on the average 100 : 65 in Germany’s favour. 

Under the Agreement, the United Kingdom exporters are in any one month allow- 

exchange equivalent to 55 per cent of tho value of Gorman exports to the United 
Kingdom in tho preceding month. This gives Germany surplus exchange equlfalast 
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to the value ot 45 per cent of hoi expoits to the United Kingdom, out of which 
balance she has undeitakea to devote 10 poi cent to the liquidation of frozen Biitish 
debts, leaving 35 pei cent foi the seivice of othei international obligations, 

Theie aie othei provisions in the Agieemont, which piomise no disoiimination in 
regard to the pi o vision ot exoluage to haanco colonial and Indian tiade usually con- 
ducted thiough Loudon 

It IS obvious that tho November Agieemeul was only possible m viitue of Gei- 
many’s very considerahlo active balance ot tuide with tho Dmted Kingdom 

with Italy no such Agieement was possible The United Kingdom, in the year 
1934 had a favourable balance of tiade vis-a-vis Italy amounting to »171 million liie. 
His Majesty’s Government, howovei, quickly negotiated a oleaiing airangeraeut undei 
which the quotas applicable to the United Kingdom weie laised to W per cent of 
the tiade ot 1934. 

The right to import did not, howevoi, cany with it any light to exchange. The 
80 per cent quota was only gianled m combination with an exohango clearing ai- 
rangement, 

under this aiiangomont payment for impoits into Italy from the United Kingdom 
was made in lire into a special account in the Bank ot Italy Bimilaily importeis 
from Italy into the United Kingdom paid sleilmg into a special account of the Bank 
of England. The two banks weie in counnunication, and, as steiling became available 
in the special Bank ot England account, United Kingdom oxpoiteis were paid trom 
that account m chronological ordei the value of their ospoits to Italy 

The nature of clearing accounts will be latei discussed, but it may be stated m 
the meantime that the United Kingdom expoitois have avoided one of tho dangers oi 
such agieements, namely, the accumulation of fiozuri debts, only by rofiainmg from 
utilizing tho whole of their 80 per cent quota 

Theie is evidence that tho United Kingdom cxpoiter was by no moans satisfied 
with the Agreement There was at one time a serious dangei that under the 
Fascist regime there would bo giavo interforenco with tho oidiriaiy eouise ot trade, 
Italy impoiting only such commodities as she required for hor own immediate pm poses. 

The Turhish Agreement of tho 4tli Juno is a combmation of an oiduiary Trade 
Ooavention with a dealing Agieemont. Tho United Kingdom, on the one hand, 
guarantees conventional rates of duty on a few commodities on importation into tho 
United Kingdom from Turkey. Ou the other hand, Tuikey relaxes liei quota restric- 
tions m lespeot of much iaigei number ot products ot tho United Kingdom. 

The clearing arrangement is of tho usual nature, but there is this special feature 
that only 70 pei cent of the sterling realised in tho Bank of England special acoount 
against impoits of Turkish goods becomes available tor tho payment of United 
Kingdom exporters to Turkey, tho balance of 30 por cent being placed at the disposal 
of the Cenlial Bank of Turkov ^ , 

Tho Agreement also providos for the negotiation of baiter airangements between 
persons in Turkey and persons m the United Kingdom on the same basis. The value 
of the United Kingdom goods irapoited into Turkey undai a barter tiausaction must 
not exceed 70 por cent of tho value of tho Turkish goods taken m return. 

In the case of Iran, tho United Kingdom is in very much tho same oiroumstanoes 
as India. ... ^ 

Tho commonest method of meoting the dilEcuIties arising from tho exchange and 
monetary embarrassments of individual mombors of tho international trading commu- 
nity has been the conclusion of clearing agreements. Most European oouiiLries to a 
greater or less extent have entered into such agreements, as have also certain of the 
Latin American republics of South America. , 

The Report of the Joint Committee of tho League of Nations, which reoantly 
conducted an enquiry into the natuio and operation of clearing agreements, gives a 
list of 77 such agreements. This is, therefore, a device which carries the sanoUon of 

^ ^’ho theory of the operation of a bilateral dealing system is as follows,^ In each 
of the contracting oonniries importers of goods from the other country, instead of 
paying the supplier direct, pay into special clearing office the value, m the natmal 
currency, of the goods imported. From the amounts so received the clearing office 
takes the sums necessary to pay national exporters for goods sent by them to the 
other contoaotiug country. 

In principle exporters are paid in chronological order as payments are mado by 
unporters to the clearing house in the other country. Direct relations between the 
exporters of one country and the importers in the other ve replaced by triangular 
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rolations'hips {exportets-cleaiing house-importers) m each of the contiaotiug countries 
and a direct relationship between the two cleat mg: houses. 

There is a thud method m which evchange difficulties may he overcome, namely, 
by compensation or baiter trade This may be eithei of the nature of barter transac- 
tions between two contracting governments or by way of bartex transactions between 
individual tradeis in these countries 

It does not appeal that the first of those methods has been utilised to any great 
extent Theie has been mention of a deal m wliicli Ameiican cotton was exchanged 
foi Geiraan macluneiy, bill no details are available as to how the tiansaotion was 
arranged, if at all 

Theie aio of coinse manifest difficulties m carrying out baitei business between 
two goveinments Foi example, weie India to do a deal m cotton against manu- 
factuied goods fiom Oeimanv, though it might he possihlo fot the German Govern- 
ment to allocate cotton supplies io German spmnois tho Goveinmont of India would 
find it much moio difficult to conduct tho letail business of distributing m India 
miscellaneous German mamifactmes 

It is to bo expncfod, thoiofoie, that inlividiul compensation anangemeuts should 
bo more common 

Geimany and Italy havo both li. lined regulations governing baitei transactions. 
In both cases those lognlations aio diiootod towaids obtaining additional exports 
and additional foieign exchange Unless such conditions were laid down compensa- 
tion business would have no advantage over transactions conducted under an ordinary 
clearing anangeraent, 

Has the action tahen by otlioi counti les any lessons for India ? 

Prtmn fane it is not io bo expected that the example of tho United Kingdom is 
one that could be totlowed by fiidia "Wheioas the foimei is an exporter of roauu- 
faotured goods. India is mainly the siippUei of tho raw maceiials of industry. 

Again, tho iioiraal tt.ide halnnee of tho United Kingdom fe against her, while 
India’s position is ]neeisrdv tho roveise 

It 18 obvious that India could not havo negotiated with Germany the Novembei 
Agreement, since m 10‘14 her tiade balance with that country was favourable to th© 
extent of 4o per cent of tho Giumian exports 

Tho Anglo-Italian Agioement is m olTect moroly an ordinary clearing agreement. 
The appaiont advantage of HO por cent quota was noutralisod by a shortage of sterling 
exohango and until ii'iently, India did oomparativelv hotter than the United Kingdom 
ill regard to trade with Italy, Tho .Vgrnemoui does not call for furthei examination 
at piesimt, tJu> valuo of chiarmg an angonicnts will be considered later 

So far as Iian is coneoined, tho cinMimstaucos of India and tho United Kingdom 
aro idontioal 

In tho case of Tiiiloy, however, whore the trade halanoo was practically even, it 
was possible for tho United Kingdom to retain a considerahlo portion of her export 
trad© at tho price of giving Tuikoy a fieo h.and with 30 per cent of tho exchange 
resulting from Tiirki-h imports into tho United Kingdom. India’s balance is as 40 to 
1 against Tnikev and theio is obviously no liasis jfor an Indo-Turkish Agreement of 
the same ohaiaoter. 

(IV,) CLEARING SCHEMES 

The discnsaimi of the appropriate nosg of a system of bilateral trade 
aereementfi to the circumatances of India is continued in this fourth 
Press Note. 

"Would it bo to India’s advantage to follow the example of so many other countries 
and conclude clearing arrangoments with those of bar customers who are for the 
time being in exohango diffionlUos 

Tho answer is clear ; India stands to lose rather than to gain by adopting a 
policy which at tho host would tend to ledtioe her foreign trade to a balance of ex- 
ports and im])orts. 

Support IB lent to this viow by tlie rooently pubhsbod Report of a Oommittee of 
the Xjoagno of Nations on tho nature and fimotioning of clearing agreements. It Is 
impoBsiblo to condense this most interesting and instruotive report, but the general 
purport of the Comraittne’s conclusions is that the final result of oleadng agreemante 
Is to reduce the total volume of world trade 

For a country in India’s position, i. e,, normally with a favourable balance of trade 
a olearing arrangement is positively harmful. 
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To quote the Eepoit, “Au uufavoarable oi adveise balance in a country with a 
sound currency is a sine qua non it the dealing system is to opeiate so as to further 
the interests ot that countiy." Again, “To have a good clearing system you must 
have bad balance of trade ” 

It 18 possible by means of a few quotations to convey the aiguments set out by 
this very autlioiitative Committee, but from what has been said about, it would appear 
that there is most excellent authority for holding that India should avoid a clearing 
arrangement with any country with whom she does not have an unfavouiable balance 
of trade. 

It does not follow, however, that even in case where the balance is unfavourable 
to India, it would pay her to entei into dealing agreements. The tendency of a 
bilatoral clearing agieement is to reduco the trade exchange of the contracting coun- 
tries at least to the level of the exports of the country with the passive balance The 
result is a not diminution m the volume of world trade resulting m a loss of the 
total trading capacity of the woild, which must ultimately re-act on every consti- 
tuent membei of the trading community 

In spite of the attempts which have been made under the stress of circumstances 
to bilaterahse, trade is and must continue to be a senes of exchanges hetween 
“communicating vessels ” and any lestiictions which affect any one of the vessels 
must ultimately affect them all , i , 

It may be that Geimany and Italy have thou system of contiol seuously affected 
by India’s export tiade It would help us little to follow then example and out down 
the favourable balunoe which Russsia now enjoys vis-a-vis India 

Compensation business on a national basis is, as already indicated, an impossibility 
in India. On an individual basis it is a matter for private entorpiise, but it has two 
disadvantages In the fiist place, m its ideal (fiom the Get man point of view) form it 
would cover only “additionar expoits from the countiy of lestiiction Compensation 
busineBS would, theiefore, tend to wipe out an unfavourable balance and turn it into 
a favourable balance vis-a-vts India, Secondly, it tends to distmb the normal chan- 
nels of trade since in India, except in the case of certain large firms, the exporter 
ie not usually an importer and vice ueraa and is therefore not in a position to nego- 
tiate compensation deals. , „ , , , . , 

Clearing or compensation arrangements are, however, not the only devices which 
way be employed, ^ , , , , Ji i. i 

There is, foi instance, the type of bilateral agreements lepiesonted by that be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Denmaik, whereby oeitam advantages aie guaranteed 
to Danish bacon, while Denmark takes from the United Kingdom the gunny cloth 
in which the bacon is packed , , , , , ,11, 

Tl'en there is onr own Convention with Japan, which has been acolaimea as_ the 
supreme example of such a trade bargain. It cannot be too strongly emphasised, 
however, that the Indo-Japanose Convention is not a barter arrangement of raw 
cotton against cotton textiles. The so-called exchange is no exchange at all. It is 
m effect a double safegiiaid to Indian interests, foi while Ihe textile industry is pro- 
tected by the limitation of imports of cotton piecegoods fiom Japan, the cotton grower 
is safeguarded by the Imking of the permissible imports to the amount of cotton 

^ What Japan got out of the treaty was a guarantee 0 1 most-favom’od-nation 
treatment and conventional lates of duty on cotton piecegoods at the high rate ot 
W per oent ad valorem. She gets no advantage over othor countries from her 
export allotment. India has given no guarantee to buy a single yaid of cloth. 

Even if the Japanese treaty is no great argument in favour of bilateral negotia- 
tion, there aie many other precedents. , , „ , 

The United Kingdom has concluded agreements with the Scandinavian ooimtries, 
she is negotiating with Spam, the U. S A. has done a deal with the U. b. S R., the 
Union of South Africa /rith Italj and so on. 

But bilateral agreements of this class have definite limitations ; the commodities 
covered % them are necessarily restricted to those in regard to^ which the require- 
ments of one party to the agreement are ordinarily supplied either wholly or mainly 
by the other. 

The Anglo-Danish Agreement provides an example in the provisions relating to 
British coal and Danish baoon. The United Kingdom obtains her forem supplies of 
bacon mainly from Denmark ; conversely, Denmark imports coal from very few 
countries olBer than the United Kingdom. 
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It is, however, unnecessary to considoi the precise nature of these agreements since 
they are based upon the particular relationships of the contraoing parties, and have 
not nocessaiily any boarmg on Indian conditions Thoii impoitance consists heie and 
now meiely m then existence as piecedents 

In any consideration of the desuability of bilateial engagements, adistmotion should 
be diawu between “distiess” and “non-distiess” countries 

In the foimei class may be placed countaes like Ceimany and Italy, wheiG raeu" 
smes of lestiiction aie a vital necessity In the latter class'woald fall coiintiies like 
India if theie aie any such— which, have imposed no lestiictions, and countaes like 
Prance and Holland, which have imposed a paitial quota legune as a measuie of 
preoautiou rathoi than of emeigoncy. 

So fai as the fiist class is concerned, India ha.s little to gain by a bilateial 
agi cement , 

Get many does not want to buy more Tndtaii goods Sho want', to sell more 
to India In her necessity it is mote impoiUnt tLil bho should buy in the way 
best calculated to preset ve exchange than thai shj shod I b.iy clioip dlu has no 
free luteinal maiket tor piunaiy commodities which i^ oapiblu of iiataral expansion 
and capture by India under the stimulus of a tariff piateience. 

_ Tariff preference by itself would be as usoleas as the mobt-favoured-natioa clause 
in the face of quota and exchange restrictions, and the most that could be sought 
from a ‘distress^ country would be a guarantee of a reasonable share in its imports 
and a guarantee for their payment. 

International tiade has, however, shown that beggars cau be chooseis, and that 
under a strictly controlled import regime, the ‘distiess' country is lu a position to 
drive a hard bargain with would-be suppheis Bilateral agreements with such 
countries, whatever they guaiauteed to India, could only be secured by oonsidorable 
sacrifices 

Is India, however, justified m adheimg to her traditional policy of general all- 
lound most-favouied-nation treatment in legaid to other countries V 

It IS fashionable now-a-days to condemn this policy as a “creed out-worn’*, but 
it still has a ceitain amount of authority behind it The Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations, lepoitmg m 1929, re-a(fiimod the principle of the most-favoured- 
nation clause, aud later at the Loudon Confoience of 1931 a Sub-Commission was in 
favoui of its mauitciiimco— “sttioe it provides the basis of liberal oommeioial policy 
and since any general and subbtantial i eduction ot taiiffs by bilateral negotiation is 
only possible m cominnatioii with the unrostnoted clause.” 

This 0 xpi 0 .ssion of opinion may be dismissed as a counsel of pei faction, but what 
18 most needed at the present time aio counsels of poi faction— not tompoiary make- 
shifts which solve one difficulty only to create anuthor. 

It is of uiterost to uoto m this coauectioii that the pr ogiamme of reciprocal trade 
treaties recoutly mitiatod by the U 8, A “has been conducted upon the traditional 
linos of tariff baigainiiig, rejecting quotas and bailer agreements, and reducing rather 
than increasing Government latorferenoo with tiade.” (World, Economic Survey, 
1934-35.) 

But India’s adherence to the most-favouretl-natioa clause finds justification other 
than the opinion of the oxpaits India’s export trade consists raamlj of a compa- 
ratively few raw materials sont to the great world markets, and it is essential _ for 
her piosparity that, to the extent possible, she should have free and unrestricted 
access to those markets. 

Except in the case of jute, sho has no monopoly of supply, and an abandonment 
of the mofet-favoured-nation policy in favour of •bilateralism would immediately 
leave her m a very vuluerabla position. 

It may be argued, however, that Ottawa marked a departure from most-favoured- 
nation practice '■Prima facie’ this is so, but the real signifioanoe of the Ottawa 
experiment is that it was an attempt to lower tariff barriers by bilateral negotiation 
and ultimately to restore most favoured-nation, conditions within the Empire when 
the nexus ol bilateral engagements was oomplote. 

Most of the agreements provided for automatio extensions of preferences granted 
to other members of the commonwealth, and if the progress towards the ultimate 
goal has been slow within the Empire group, it is only evidence of the diHoalty 
which would attend any world attempt to fower tanff barriers by bilateral negotiation 
without tee fullest application of most-fayoured-natioa principles. 
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(V.) MOST-FAVOURED-NATION TREAlMENt BEST 
Seasons for believing that general moat-favoiired-nation treatment 
is still the best trade policy for a country like India ars summarised 
in IS the fifth and con lading Press Note. 

Some critics, alaimed at the appaiont deteiioiation in India’s balance of trade m 
meiehandise, have suggebtcd restiiction of impoits m ordoi to mamtam or impiove 
that balance. Restiicdon of impoits may be a regrettable necessity m the case of 
‘distiess’ Gonutiies resulting as it does in a net diminution in woild trade , but the 
adoption of such moasuies by countiies still xoasouably piosperous is sheer defeatism. 
For the reasons set out m tlie following paragraphs, it may faiily be claimed that 
India IS m the latter categoi y. 

India’s remittanop obiigalions make it essential for financial stability that sho 
should have a favouiable balance of trade. 

Lteaving out of account foi the moment etports of gold, India’s balance of tiado 
over the past nine yoais is shown m the following table •— 

1926-1927 1927-1928 1928-1929 1929-1930 1930-1931 

7947 Gioros 81.97 Croies 87 47 Oioies 7898 Croies 62 02 Oioios 


1931-1932 1932-1933 19.33-1934 1934-1935 

3483 <Jioies 3 3GCiorDs .34 76 Cioios 23 Oi ores 

The average of tlio thioo pre-dopression yeais is ]ust under 83 mores — a figure 
with which last year’s total at 23 cioios oomparos voiy uufavouiably. 

If, howevGi, wo take account of the fact that piimaiy conimochtv, oi export 
prices have fallen by 45 3 pei coni, and impoit piioos by 34 8 pore out since pie- 
deprossion time, wo could expect a balance of 19,7 cioies only in our favour even 
if our export and impoit. trade had m toiras of quantity lemainod at the level 
o! 1926-29. i 

Applying the samo collection to the separate figures of oxpoits and. impoits, 
we find that there has been again m quan tity a shrinkage of 7 pei cent m exports 
and 11 per cent m imports , , „ „ , , 

The Review of World Trade for 1934, issued by the League of Nations shows a 
decrease of 23 5 per cent m the quantum of world trade botwoen 1929 and 1934. ^ 
Thus, though India has not escaped the combined effects of the groat depression 
and the now legime of restriction, her ciicumstances compare favourably with those 
of the world in general. ^ , 

Moreover the improvement in export trade which set in in 193.3-31 still continues. 
For the eight months April to November 1935, India’s exports exceed those of 1938 
by orores, and those of 1934 by 4 crores, despite tho fact that Japans pur- 
chases of cotton m 19 i4 weie of an exceptional natuio, making np for the short 
purchases dining the 191.5 boycott , j i, i l 

If the purchases iiy .hapanin 1933 and 1934 are aveiagod out and the total exports 
for the ponod uudm consideration are adjusted accordingly, the figures become 


April-Novembor 


1933 

1934 
1936 


100 0 Orores 

94 5 „ 

1(^.1 „ 


Thus whereas in 1934 there was a definite deterioiation in the position as compared 
with 1033, the present year shows a woll-marked advance 

Tho objection will no doubt bo put forward that the improvoraont in exjinvts is 
offset by an increase of noarly Rs 3 and a half croies m imports, and that, on 
balance, India’s position is little bettor than it was a year ago ^ 

To this argument two rejoinders may bo made, Tn the first place, of ^ the total 
inoreasa of Rs. 3 and a half crores as much as Rs 2 and a half orores is lawoly 
aooounted for by imports of long-staple cotton, owing to a defioionoy in local produc- 
tion. Essential raw materials, rathor than manufactured goods, are thus mainly 
responsible for the growth in imfxrrts. Secondly, an increase in exports with a 
parallel increase in imports is indicative of inoraasing prosperity and the inoreasmg 
purobasing capacity of India, 

These are some of the manifestations of a slow but progressive movement towards 
economio recovery which is no less marked in other dieoctions. 

The upward tend in the prices of primary products, first observed in the latter 
half of 1033-34, was well maintamed in the following year, and has la leoent months 
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resulted in a striking approciatiou of tho price-level. At the 
ary tendency in the price of imported gooils luis coutimied, 

ing of the gap between the prices of agnoult-inU ami _ 'I, V 

With the emergence of a more normal price reuitiouriiip ii’. L;! IL 

goods, one of the chief obstacles to a widerspread revival of tiaic lu> tend U n 

^^Idfrunusual combination of favourabio faotors_ 
clouds on India’s economic horizon are at last beginning to 

fore, she is yet a long way from complete recovery, her picsout uicumn.uK.t , an, 
in comparison with most, not unhappy. <.t w i . / 

To sum up the conoliistous which may be drawn Irora Urn foiegomg 
(a) Indians trade position is fur from being m such -‘ra; 

servers would seek to establish. Uxi the contrary. uurieiU omUuiit., j.iUy 
measure of optimism, and given a rising tendency lu wurP! priceo, pi 
in sight again. It does not _ however he in tho power u£ the 

bring about that consummation. , ? f .wf'.-i 

fb) Ro far as Goimauv is eoncerued, Imim_has undoubfi.-jh ..Jbin 
statistics for tho present year show a miiikod improvemmh, the t..^mcc 
fuvour for llio second and third quarters of the year being -a po ‘••' U ^ 
exports to India in that period. In Italy %ve have done lau-Ji eyt er than enad 
have been hoped for after tho February Decree. In Iran aluo our U\vUi has tt’U'tu.>d 
a set-back, but there is good reason to buUcvo that .htpaiiesc ciuniiodition, ni hot tlum 
Iranian restriction, is responsible. lu regard to iarliey, we must he pitpan.tl foi a 

'’’case of Iran, tho circumstances of the United Kmgdom 
India differ L) much that tho agrocraontH concluded by the formei with dmliois ami 
other countries provide no useful models for India. 

(d) The system of bilateral clearing agrecfnents which has been m popidai m m 
rope could in prosent conditions only be harmful to Iiidm, .aniii! i* 

fe) Compoiisatlon or barter trade witli tho Government oi India u.* a pimoipal !v» 
impossiblo. Private compensation trade has its own daugors. 

(f) Bilateral agreements with distres.s countries arc uuiiKulv to be *d imiie it to 

India. A country which is prepared to ro.strict its imports wiU alway.’i drive luud 
bargain with one who is anxious to sell. , ,, ... . . » 

(g) Any question of rostrictiou of imports shoulii at tho piff.etd. tanu bo 

(h) General aiost-favourod-nation treatment is still the bust policy for a count *> 

like India.^ oircumstancos of India’s imjiort and o.xpuri tmde are improving auj ke*r 
financial solvency is not in danger. A change in policy m not *;r; . 

Whether one takes a short view or a iuiig view of the mmitmu h>‘ Ufivm fm 
is inescapable that the policy pur.sued by ludut in one tor which tluno is ovviy 

bn a short view, it is clear that India’s ubsUuonoe from _ intornational ••ngagowcutis 
has not been to her disadvantage during tho pritount onms. In fash it woubi in ail 
probability have done more harm than good» had hUo eutaiigle l n"r'r.’!i itt a ;,erio» *n 
of negotiations in an attempt to solve problems tiie nature ot which win iniptuindiy 

'^^^ira'louger view is taken, it must bo remembered that India cannot icolntu leU'- 
self from tho world and rotoiu her pre-sent impurlnueu as a eunmmicw! nmt. 
must seek an outlet for her surplus prodmni m world marketH, and her nliuuam 
prosperity is depondont on tho general prosperity of world trading foimmindy. _ 

Ciroumstancod as she is, osseutially a supphor of foud-htnff* and raw iimtcrm.n, 
it is to India’s interest that as early as pOBsihly thtnsj Hlwuid ki lesfui.ri the fiue 
and unrestricted flow of intornational trade on whtoU wurfd proHiiunty dtqamdH. 

It IS all against India’s intorcst to enter upon tho type of agraumont whn-h htw 
been so common in tho past few yuam. Not only do Huch agmiwenfa t««a »u 
Immediate dimination of tho mutual trade of tho eontractiiig panw-s but, by » diver ^ 
Sion of trade from its natural chaunois xiifliot surioiw damage u« ifiird partt*w. 

The policy of placing a favourabio balanco above volunw of trade mu'?!, teihl lu flm 
oxtittotion of all bakaoos and tho riormaneut^ shrinkago of iatyrmUtonsl liid« 
should be the last country to contributo to this result. 



The Chambers of Commerce 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry 

Opeamg Day-New Delhi— 4th. April 1936 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Oommeroe met m the old Assembly Cham- 
ber^ New Delhi, on the 4th. April 1936 when ever 100 delegate representing vaiious 
Indian Chambers of Commeice of India and Buima were present, Several members 
of the Centeral Legislature were also present After the presidential addie.ss, the 
House adopted the Annual Report and accounts foi 1935-36. 

Resolutions— O tta-w A Denttnciawon Appeoved 

At the outset a lesolutioa condoling the death of King George Y was passed all 
standing, wheieaftei Mr. D P Khaxtan moved a lesolution congiatulating the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the passing of the lesolutioii on the Ottawa agieement against 
which the Indian Commeicial Community had all along piotested and lecoidmg the 
Federation’s appreciation of the patriotic action ot all membeis of the Assembly, who 
voted for it 

Ml. Khaitan said that the Fedoiation went into the question very fully and took 
the fullest responsibility foi the view they held regaiding the Ottawa Pact, Ho as- 
sured that India was not running any iisk m teimiuating the Agieement and the 
tears and apprehensions expressed by the suppoiteis of the Pact wme unfounded and 
unbiassed. He felt that it was not m the inteiest of India to direct India’s trade m 
one channel only, namely Empiie markets 

Mr. Kuatuihhm Lalbkai^ supporting, pointed out that only 25 elected members 
voted with the Government, who were either Euiopeans or those who geneially wore 
not familiar with the business interests of India 

The resolution was adopted with acclamation. 

Pavment op Hundi 

Three resolutions wore moved from the Chair and passed. The fust urged the 
Goveiement to pass suitable legislation to provide that payment of Shah- Jog hundi 
to a bearer who is a person oi substance and ciedit m the raaiket discharges the 
liability of such diawoe, irrespective of the manner and natuie of endorsements on 
such hundi. 

POECHAHE or Goto 

The second urged the Government to stop export of gold and to purchase gold 
for the Resolve Bank on the basis of export parity. 

PaoMOTioN OP Free Trade 

The third urged the removal of all barrious for piomoliog free trade within the 
country between the different Provinces and States and emphasised early settlement 
with maritime or internal States of all questions, with a view to promoting free trade 
and minimising diversion of trade from British Indian ports 

looNomo CoNDraoiT 

Mr. B, M. Ohinoy moved a resolution drawing attention to the continued depres- 
sion and existing disproportionately high level of taxation, despite the scanty resources 
in the country, and urged the Oovernmoat to considei way.s and means for eoonomio 
recovery of the country, relieving taxation, effecting reduction in the expenditure of 
military and civil, administration of railways ana utilise the savings towards the 
speedy recovery of normal trade and development of nation-building departments. It 
alBo protested against policy of underestimating revenues and diverting resultant sur- 
pluses to non-recurring items of expenditure. 

Mr. Chinoy quoted the returns of various foreign oountries to show that in India, 
taxatioa as compared with the wealth of the country was high' and defence expendi- 
ture comparatively also was too high. 
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Mr B J)as, saeoudmg, covered vast economic field to show that theie was great 
need for a soieutihe taxation policy He warned the Government against any writing 
off of capital of railways and wanted revision of taxation being conducted by cool- 
headed busmessmeii 

Mr. JDastur suppoitod the resolution which was passed. 

PisoAt. Policy 

Mr A D Shi off moved that “the Federation lecoids its considered opimoii that 
an industry otheiwise entitled to giant of pioteotion need not be requited to satisfy 
the condition legaidmg the abundant supplies of indigenous raw materials laid down 
in para 97 of tha Pisoal Ooiumission Report” Regiettmg Government’s decision 
rejecting pxotociiou to glass and woollen mdustiies, the resolution urged that the 
Goveinment should place with then lecomiaeadations the Repoit of the Taiiff Boaid 
within six months tlxeii submission befoio the Assembly 

In a lucid speech, Mi Sluoff traced the history of the fiscal policy followed m 
India dining the last 00 years which, he doclaied, was nothing but an illustration 
of political domination by the United Kingdom for the esonomio oyplortation ol 
helpless Indian masses, The Fiscal Autonomy Convention was an eye-wash. There 
was too much of the convention and veiy little fiscal freedom and nothing of 
autonomy, Mr. Bhrolf protested against the Government’s policy in withholding tho 
Tariff Board’s reports mdcfiaitelv and urged that repoits should bo biought without 
delay before the Legislature He realised that mere management of cuirenoy and 
exchange would noc ensure adequate development of the industry m this country 
but what they wanted was complete reorientation of the economic policy of India 
in line with othei industrial countries of tho world where fiscal policy would be 
only one unit. , 

Mr. 8. M BasJnr vigorously supporting the rosoiution deplored Sir James Grigg’s 
“tirade against mdustuausm and fiscal protection” and said if industrialism was a 
wrong cry, it was at least better thau a harsague to silence every cry. In ms 
opinion no development of agiicultuie was possible by making a fetish of Empire 
markets by impoitmg maiketiug experts and by holding out pious expectations whioh 
could uevei be loalised. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxem oiitioised the Government’s action in rejecting proteotion 
to the woollen and glass mdustrios. The resolution was adopted. 

Indian SinPHNQ Traffic 

Tho next resolution which was put from the chair was also passed. It urged the 
Oovernmont to take unmodiaio steps to ensure that Indian shipping cairios 00 per 
cent of tho total caigo and passenger tralfic m the coastal ao well as m tho over- 
seas trade of India 

Insurance Law Revision 

Mr. K. Hmlamm moved a resolution expressing satisfaction with tho appoinfment 
by the Oovornment of a special officer, Mr. Sen, to enquire and report in the matter 
of revision of insuranco law, expressing the opinion that this was insufficient and 
sugges'ing tho appointment of a committee of officials and non-offtoials to consider 
Mr, Sea’s report, take ovidenco, if necessary, of xnBurance companies and other in- 
terests concerned and report to the Government 

Messrs. Sanianam and J, 0. Setalvad put forward the difficulties of Indian insu- 
rance oorapames in competing with foreign companies. 

Mr. (/. J. Kapadia mentioned the point of view of policy holders. He said that 
the enquiry should specially prohibit certain speculative activities of insurance com- 

K ies, particularly regulate the unfottered discretion of the Directors, and stop 
Bg of too much romnneration fay Managing Agents. 

Mr, supporting the motion, said that he vroold not mind placing Indian and 
foreign insurance companies on the same footing as long as the particular hardships 
operating against Indian compamos were removed. 

Mr. K Aiyar wanted first publication of Mr. Sen’s report and then its reference 
to committee. The resolution was pissed unanimously. 

Ootr REsomroKS 

The Federation adopted three more resolutions proposed from the Chair. The first 
urged the Government to give effect to the Drugs Inquiry Commiteea Report by 
suitable ligislatiou, The second urged substantial reduction in import duties on dyt 
§3 
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stuffs and sodium snlphates and the third endoised the As-^emblv’? decision recom- 
mending State control of M and S M and B N W Railways. 

RAII,WA.y PiNANOBS 

Mr. Manu Siihedar moved a rosolntion deploiiag the financial condition o£ Indian 
railways which had bean bionaht about despite fiequent and giava wainmgs fioni 
the business community in the duection of rigid economy, ludiamsation and busineas- 
lihe management The resolution urged upon the Government to institute an enquiiy 
at the hands of Indian business lepr esentatives into financial condition of railways 
and suggest changes both in policy and systems of account m range, personal gioup- 
ing system of rates and classification etc The contemplated inoieaso in the rates 
of freights to meet immediate situation, in the opinion of the Federation, was likely 
to lead to farther deterioration. Until the finances of railways weie put on a fum 
basis to the satisfaction of the Legislature it would be most unwise to install the 
proposed statutory railway authority which might leail to even moio aonie mismanage- 
ment of India’s most valuable assets 

_ Mr. Manu fcSnbedar referred to several impoitant foatni os of administration of 
railway finance particularly the ciustung iiiteiest chaiges on valnablo assets of ovei 
Rs, 7 (a) crores and also to 56 per cent ovoihead evpeiidituio, which was unbusiness- 
like The Indian business community had emphasised Indiamsation and inspito of aii 
Indian being in chaige of the Railways and Cominoioe Depaitraent, the position 
to-day was the same oi even woisc than what it was tea veais ago Unbusinesslike 
handling of the railway rates policy was anofluu sonice ol coustaut iriitation to the 
Gommeroial community and lie would suggeif the constitution ol a Kates Tribunal so 
that this matter should be part ol the larger economic policy of the count ly. 

Mr. Mann Subedar declaiod that they wore not liyiiig to make political capital out 
of mistakes of the Railway Department but thou mum ooiicein was that the enoi- 
mons assets and hundreds of crores invested m the Railway should ho managed in a 
manner as would bring prospeuty to the country ITo piotested against using rail- 
ways as a miloh cow in British interests and opined that the institution of the 
Statutory Railway Anthoiity was nothing but a device to l.ike away lailways from 
popular control and he asked, whoso political inllnonoo-- Indian or British ? Mr. 
Subedar concluded that the Government should take sorious steps to put railway 
finance in order. Until thou they should drop the institution ol tho Statutory 
Railway Authority. 

Messrs, B. M. Gandhi, K. Basu, Sodlibans and Misia also supported the losolntion 
which was earned. The Federation then adjourned 

SECOND DAY-NEW DELHI-5th. APRIL 1936 
Port Trusts 

When tho Fadoralion lesuraod session to-day a resolution was moved from the 
Chair regarding the constitution of Port Trusts and adopted. 

The Fedoration viewed with serious concern the present working policy of the 
Fort Trust admmi stration in regard to Indianibation of highoi Port Trust charges, 
purchase of stores and general admimbtration, and opinod that the grievances m the 
above respects were duo to tneir being a minority on tho Boards of Poit Trusts 
The Federation, therefore, ompUatioally urged the Govornmont to amend the consti- 
tutions of Port Trusts, so a.s to pi o vide statutoiy Indian majority on the Board to 
enable them to oarry on tho administrations in flio best mtorests of the country. 

The next resolution, which was put from the Ohaii and adopted, impressed on 
the Goyernmsat the necessity of co llootion and jmbhcation of complete methods of 
eorapetition of non-Indian industrial onterpiihes and concerns operating in India 
to enable the country to oomprobond problems relating to establishment and growth 
of Mian concerns behind the Tariff wall. 

ANTt-lNOUH Laws 

Mr. Sidhwa moved that tho Federation views with apprehension tho lukewarm 
attitude of the Government of India in regard to Anti-Indian laws passed in foreign 
countries and British Colonies, the most recent case.s being those of the Government 
of Zanzibar and Iraq. 

The resolntioa wished to point out tho extreme desirability of taking steps for 
protecting and safeguarding Indian Nationals and their intor«ts abroad, in case any 
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r,nch diwimmatopy laws were passed by any foroign Government, the Government 

Of India sliould immedlatel.v retaliate avadif* action ia the 

j¥r. Bidhwa said that unless the Govornmont of Tndw takes f\fsUc action m 
matter, the position would gradually woi-sen. No amount of papo .5 p Y 

ser™ the I’ttngs" , of the Government of 

Ind“ in tufl.®riLS Ze now vory few places «‘"Slt''''S reS 

were welcome, while foreigners found India tho safest place 0 p 
tion was passed. 

Chettiars in Burm\ 

On tlin moiion of 5 Ii’. N. 0 . Jft$ani^ Iho House also passed a resolution urging 
the Government ol India to rooommend to the 

opedines of oviciioa of ChotUaro from tho lands in Minbii district, Uppei Burma. 

Another rosolutioa passed, urged Iho Govonintaant of India to undortake legisla- 
tion to make registration of Lis Pimdens compulsory. 

Sdoar Ikdiistry 

Lain Srirmn moved that the Government of India having imposed an excise 
duty of Es! rs pel oT mamifactured by /aotories (^mrating vacuum pan 

proLss, the Podoration opines that more rapid and intensive steps p® 

ly the Central Govornmont, tlirough the Trafiorial 
and by tho Provincial Governments, to raise tho standard of cultivation 
^rto quality and quantity by tho establishment of «a“e mmsenes in all cane-|i^^ 
Provinces in which oanos of high sucrose content and early and late ripening 
wSes would be propagated for wide distribution to ryots for seed, b^r dissemina- 
tion of informatioiAs to tho best methods of cultivation, manuring and irrigation by 
the extension of the canal system or assisianco in well sintang, by research ^ io 
the methods of combating cane diseases and posts and by the provision of better 
roads bo that cano cultivation costs mav decrease and production *5® 

boSt of tho ryot and the sugar manufacturer, onabhug the 
effectively with' foreign countries before tho expiry of the period ot protection to 

^^*^Th0 Federation considers that at least two annas per owt. out of 

the excise duty should bo allotted for tho purposes, as recommended by the Imperial 

FLteration furthor suggests that Govornmont should carry on an intonsive 
resoarch work for tho proper utilisation of molasses. 

Tnlf) Rhriram congratulated tho Oovornmout on tho efforts so far made with a 
view to imi uiing S ^u-^ and providing cheap sugar for consumers and 

mentioned loirSitiau of a Tuchnoiogical Institute at Cawnpore for 3“ 

suggested model farms in various parts of tho country to find out the best 
vlriety^of cauo Siitablo to tho climatic and soil conditions m f 

criticised tho aotivitios of t.lio Directors of Agriculture who, in several oases, became 
the agents of profit-making concerns in the matter of manufaotnrmg artificial manure, 
etc molasses and hoped Government 

wSnld not4^ uvm Iho matter, so that wlien the time came for the tariff 
Board Enquiry, it might bo possible for the in.lnstry to stand any onslaught on the 

zLiffl»u?ca?^”*md Sanatumm furthor snpportod the resolution, which was 


•‘Dotferin” Cadets 

Sf Th9^Fe^teraUor?^m™s the Government of In'iia to take immediate and efeotiye 
slops in order to ensure that Bhipping Oompanies plying ip 
should bounder obligation to .take at least two ‘‘bafferiu 
veBBOie as approntloos for training and also employ 

trSed in tfio ‘‘Dulferin’' up to at oast 80 por cent of the total number 0! ^^^^ 
and engineers employed in their ships, as recommended by the Indian Meroantile 
Marine Oommittoe ; ' . . 

fb) The federation urges the Government that they should use their mflUBnoe 
with Shipping Oompanlos like the P. and 0 ., which receive mail subsidies and patro- 
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nage of the Government and the people of India to employ duly qualified Cadets of 
the “Duffonn” as Ofhcois of then steaineis m adequate number , 

(o) The Fedoratioa urges that whenever mail contiaots to Shipping Companies 
are made or renewed, dehnito conditions shon>d ho attached to the grant of mail 
subsidies as to the appointment of Indian approntioes and offioeis m ships belonging 
to suoh companies. 

Mr Mehta, m a lengthy speech, declared that it was subsidy which these ship- 
ping oompamos woio getting and not payment foi seivioes, as the Commerce Mem- 
ber said in the Assembly, as the woid subsidy was even used m postal letutns He 
said the problem was boooming acute and must be tackled by tho Government 
immediately 

Mr, S. H. Lulla and Mr Mazumdar stiongly supported the resolution, which was 
oai’ried. 

Ml. Ilariim halji moved a resolution recording emphatic [iiotest against the 
attitude of steamship oompames in not accepting measurement of cargo by all regis- 
tered Chambers of Commerce at every port and against the Government for not 
giving full effect to the resolution of tho Fodeiation in this connection passed in 1923 
and suggesting the appointment of Boards for the puiposo of carrying out moasuie- 
msnt work at minimum charge 

Mr, Buoh supported tho losolution, which was earned 


Duty on Imported Coan 

The last lesoiution was moved by Mi A L. 0)ha legaidmg tho coal mdu&tiy 

The resolution stated that m view of tho most uasatislaidoiy position 'of tho 
ooal industry duo to (1) the buulon of uumoious local taxo.s, (2) the surchaige on 
railway freight and terminal charge, s, (3) the unhealthy comiietitiori on account of 
imported coal and oil fuol and (4) tlie zecont changob m tho coal purohabo policy of 
the Government of India for railways which is more oi loss responsiblo for tho 
wasteful methods of mining with tho consequontial lesult of fioquont colhoiy disas- 
tirs, this Federation strongly uiges tho Government ol India to unpobo immediately 
an adequate duty on imported coal and oil fuol, appoint a coramittoo of oaquuy for 
examinmg the present position of this important basic mdustiy, with a view to sug- 
gesting reraadies for its rohabiUtation. 

Mr. K Dittt supported tho resolution and it was passed 

The Federatiou diseussed, sovoral members paitioipatmg, tho question of taking 
steps for strengthening the finances of tho Fedoratioa, with a view to mcroasing its 
aotivities. The matter was doferred lo a later date, lu tho moautimo, tho question 
would be considered by various bodies and individuals concouied 

Mr. I> P. Khaitan moved a vote of thanks, oxpiosbmg waimost approciaiion of 
services Tonderocl by tho President, Mr. Padarapat Biugliama, tlio youngest I’rosident 
of tho Federation, being about B2 years. 

Mr. 4. D, Shroff and Mr. Kasturhfmi halbhai loinod therein lo which Mr. 
Slnghama made a suitable reply. Thoreaftor the Federation dispersed. 


ExEOtmvB C0M.MITTBB 

The following is tho complete Exooutivo Oommitloo for 1930*37 
President : D. P, Ehaitan. 

Yice-President • Kumararaja of Ohettmad, 

Members (elected): Messrs. A. D, Shroff, Manu Bubedar, Mr, Kasturbhai Halbhal, 
33ala Shriram, Mr, G D. Birla, Mr. P. Thakurdas, Mt. Santanam, Mr, Padampat 
Siughania, Mr. R M. Ofunoy, Mr. Bahanukar, Mr. Walohand Hirauhand, Mr. Ghrmilai 
B Mehta. 

Memberis (co-optod) : Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Mr. S M. Bashir, Mr. B. Das, Rai Bahadur 
Hamsarandas, Babu Ourucharanlal 
Treasurers ; Mossrs. A. B. Ojha and S. 0. Law, 



The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 


PreHuluiij over the 38th Annual Genoial Meotinsf of the Lnduin Meinhautf,’ Oham” 
her, held m Bombay on the Slst January 1936, Mi \tanu 8uhedm dealt with the 
big changes that are taking pUoe in the distribution of wealth m the countiy, whereby 
the pool ui India aro becoming pooioi, whilo tho giowth of mdustiies has created 
uppoituuities f-u the iich to becorao iichei, tho raiddlo class boaruig a relatively 
highei burden oL ta^'cs and being oppressed by the poipetual nightinarn of lack of 
prospeots and nuomploymont Eo only hoped that India, as a result of these factois, 
would not sulfoi uoni the hitloinoss of class hatied, m addition to communal 

RcEoiring to Uio evitoit cl gold in htigo quantities, ho obseivod —“India sold m 
I933”3d, 19 33-' >4 and 1934-35, an average of Rs. 80 cioies loss of meichamlise ovoiy 
yeai than tho avoiago ot the piovions tliioo yeais. 'Elsewhoio la tho woild such a 
Bituatiou IS adjusted by a loduction m tho evohango value, by stimulating iwpoits 
m various ways and liy a iigoious ciirtailmont of imports In India not only has tho 
oxchaiigo to be mamtamod, but in official quaiteis there is gioat anxiety to socuro 
an incieaBe of imports to be paid for by tho ovpoit of gold In national economy 
it IS not light that India should have purchased the vanous commodities of commerce 
and paid for them with solid gold. To tnttoi away this valuable reserve that was 
in tho hands of the populalion, foi tho temporal y maiutenanoo of exchange was a 
dis-servioe to this country when eveiy county in the world, including England, was 
adding to its gold rosouioos, and most countries m the world were talcing tip all the 
gold that was available inside for the puiposes of ooutial resorvo 

“Olhoi countuos m the world have managed to mantam fheir exchanges by 
stimulating exports and putting diffictiltios m tho way of imports, eitlioi by higher 
duties, or by quotas, or by developing mtomal sources to substitute the imports 
In India not only aro tho doors kept open but the Finance Member, who is a zealous 
flea tradei, *is talking of leduoing duties all round with a view to stiraulato 
imports, that is to say, with a view to fuithei stimulate tho export of gold from India’’ 
Ee next refeu ed ’ to the pi evading agricultural distioss xn India, wheio tho 
Indian agncultunst was receiving oioros ot rupees loss for Ms oiops than he used 
to in 1928-29. With i educed put chasing powei m has to boat many of tho taxes, 
which were inelastic. The fioiglit rates had not been materially reduced, liiiorost 
and othei chargos payable by tho agncnlturist had not declined' and tho low bank 
Kite, which they weiu told was the resuH of tho plcthoia of money, did not reflect 
buBinoKS conditions in vogue m India and did not touch tho agrioultiirist who is 
m debt iliK complaint against the Goveinmout was that, they had not dniing tho 
last live yoais made any attempt to hi mg about a rise in 'the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities, though the need of such a rise has been aolcn owlodgod over 
and ovor again oven by the officials themselves, 

“Government have always boon unwilling to have either expansion of credit or 
that of currency in this countiy on an adequate scab," he continued, “bocauso a 
rise in prices and a favourable balance of trade on merchandise would stop the 
export of gold and may actually turn tho tide, mduomg purchase by India of gold 
—a position that would clearly bo embariassing to the Exchange C'ontiol, the Bank 
of England and tho London Money market. Thoro is a conflict of intoresb, and 
m this conflict, thoso m whoso hands the admimstraiion of India’s finances aro pul, 
are not throwing their weight on tho side of this countiy. 

Ml. Subedar oritioisod at length tho Ottawa Agreement which, he held, honeflttccl 
India, whilo m our trade relations with |othor countries it actually injured Indian 
interests by provoking retaliation. With regard to protective taiiffs, conditions 
had changed siuco 1022, when the Fiscal Commission laid down the principles, 
oven the Gnitod Kingdom having gone over to the poll cy of heavy protection ; 
but the Government still stuck to the old conditions and interpreted them with 
sneh strictness and severity as to dis«^ree with, the re comm endations of the Tariff 
Board at times and refuse preteotioa. They wanted, therefore, that Government 
should be brought to take more interest in the development or Indian industries 
and trade by defining their policy with regard to protection, and by negotiating 
bilateral trade agreements with other countries. Among ^tho needs of the trade, 
he suggested tho immediate appointmeat of a Trade Oommissioner in Japan *, 
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regulatioo of Indiaa tiade with Germany with the objeot of mtrodaomg a rooiprooal 
arrangement, which would moreaso the volume of trade between the two oountriei, 
and laws to make up for the piesont delioioucy m the present stato ol law with 
regard to the legulation ot monopohos, trusts,, cartuls, pools, eto. 

Fmalb, opposing the proposed Railway, he said ~“As a businessman, I would 
Ifte tho Railwaj'S to bo managed on business hues and I would deprecate intai- 
ference with the woikmg of tho Railways thiough political or any other pressure 
eithei from Indians or Briti.shois, But the goneial policy in couneotion with the 
Railways oonld not bo diveigent from, and must be part of, tho genera! economic 
policy of the State m India, and the outlook of tho Railways towards Indian 
industries as earners, and towaids Indian mauufaotuiers and suppliers as purchasers 
of their eimipmont and stores, must bo distinctly national. The device of the 
Statutory Board appears to us us pait ot the general piogramme for lesorvation of 
financial and economic mattois into the hands of people other than lesponsifale 
Ministers in India with the possibility that political influences, ^ not Indian, but 
English, might intcifera with tho working oi the Railways,” 


The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 


The following is the text of tho Prusidontial .speech dehveiod by Mi Knnailal 
Jatta at tho Annual Goiieral Mooting of tho Indian Chamboi of Commoico, Oalcutta 
on the 26tb February 1936 — 

K IS my painful duty to lofcr with tcohiigs of smceio rogiot to the ileulh of 
Ills lato Mujosty, King Ouorgo V Tluougonht tho length and bicadth of his vast domains, 
and the w-oild in gonoial, Ins loss ivas gioatly tnlt, and wo in India paitioularly 
moiiui ills loss at a time whou gioat oonstitutional changes aio m sight. It was tho 
coabtnnl dosinj of Ihs lato Majesty that lus fudian hubjoctn should ocoupv thmr 
rightful place m the British (Joinmonwealth of Nations, and uith that end in view, 
Fhs Majesty’s leigu was one of beriovolout care and affection towards lus Indian sub” 
toots in whoso butlerraeni ho was gioatly inlerested. ITis Majesty also enjoyod un 
tailing proofs of ilie loyalty of lus Indian Empire- a iact which was oorroboiatod only 
in Jiuio last by tho spontaueous lojoicmgs all over India on the micasiuu of 11 w 
Majesty’s Bilvci Jubilee On behalf of the Ohamboi and raysolf, T offer our heari-folt 
condolences to her gracious Majesty the t^ueon, and iho Mombom of tho Royal 
Family in their great beroavoment. 

We aie, liowovor, foiiiinimto to find lhat oui new Rovoroiga Ifuig- Kdwaid VIIl 
lias personal cxpoiieace of tins countiy and wo liavo no doubt that llis Majesty 
will take a kmai and sjmpaUmtio intorosi m India’.s welfare both jiohtioally and mate- 
rially. J would now refer to the (piostiou of tho revision of tho Indian uioorae-tav 
system. As jou all know, tho Govoi ament of ItuUa have appointed two exports 
from tho Inland Boaid of liovenuo of Groat Britain to oxamuio tho mituo system 
and tho openiiion of the riicomo tax; Law iii India. They are now touring India 
colleotiug material and hoaimg oial evidonoo flora all those mteresied In this 

q^ue&tion Repreouritatives of oui Chamber also met them on tho lOth February 

and discussed with them the hardships that tho commercial coramunity is at 

present osporioncmg as a result of the vanoits anomalios that exist in tlio Indian in- 
oorae-tax systom. Amoug the various dilflciiltios oxpoiumoHd by the commercial com- 
mimity, I would like to lofor to ono or two eases which doservo the closest attention 
cm the part of tho Oovornraoiit of India and the oxporls. 1 need hardly say 

that tho luoome-tax Law as it exists at piesoiit is adraittodiy dofoedivo lu more ways 
than one, I would liko to draw the attention of the income-tax exports to the nooossity 
of ameadmg Rule No. 8 of the Indian Ineomo-Tax Act bo as to pormit a double de- 
prooiation allowance on machinery oraployed m faotorios nintimg day and night, beoauso 
it is only just and equitable that where maohmory has boon running day and night for 
an. extentad period, depredation at proportionately increased rates hlioukl be allowed. 
An ob| 0 otiott may, however, bo mised to this proposal on the ground that it would 
bo diftcult to get authentic proofs of hours of daily work m a factory and also that 
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it would entail miicli woik oa the Inoome-TuK Department T would suggest that the 
depiecration allowance may be based upon the average daily raimmg hoars of the 
financial yeai under assessment and that a certificate of the legisteicd auditors may 
be accepted as regards the houis of woik poi day 

The practice of making a loving inspection of account boobs bv loopenmg the 
case of the jnevioiis year lu the mattei of income-tas: assessment aftei I ho 
assessee is assessed for the curient yeai is anolhei gomime guovance which 
affects veiy much the corameicial comrnumty Dining the peiiod of assessmeuf 
now-a-days all the items of the assessee ate &nb|ected to caioful surutuiy m case 
account books aie pioduced and evammod ifet by vutue of section j4 of the 
Incomo-Tas; Act tlie lucomo-Tax Offiooi is cmpowoiud to leoiien the assessment of 
the previous yoai and to call fot bucks and accounts of anv assessee who, the 
officer thinks, has escaped assessment under ceilam heads ol lueoine oi is .iisossed 

at too low a late This Section 34, as you aie all awaio, gcutloineu, cannot ho 

constiued as a detective section but only to leetify the a-aBcssuicni wheie income 
has escaped It has boon the pi aetice of tho Incoine Tax Dcpai tincnt le call foi 
account books on most tiivolous giound-i, oi even on tho basis of anonymous 
letteis posted to an Income-Ta'c Officei instigated by jealousy or eniiulv only to 
harrass an assnssoe, and a io\mg inspection of account books is iimtituled Recumily 
tho Calcutta High Oouit has held m similar oucumstanoes that tli,j items under 
which the [noomo-Tax Ofllcei llimks that inoome has pai fully oi wholly escaped 
assessment should be disulosod in tho notice that is being served on the assessee , 

but inspito of this obsoivation of the Calcutta High Court and without disclosing 

m the notice tho income which has escaped, I imdoi stand, that the practice ot 
making lovmg mspeotion of account books is still continued by the Inooms-Tax 
Department. It may be assumed Hat an assessee can got relief if an appeal is 
preferred bofoie tho Commissioner oi Asst Commissioner because they aie 
impartial judges to give lehef where necessary, hut, goutlemeu, I am soriy to say 
that the assessee gets voiy little redicss of lus grievances It has often happened 
that where a case before an income-tax officer i caches a stage whcio an appeal will 
be preferred by the assessee, the income-tax officei takes tho tioublo of consulting 
the Assistant Commissioner or the Commissioner, and this prejudices tho mind of 
those highoi authorities. One is inclined to feel that the sopaution of judicial and 
executive functions should be earned out more rigorously also in tho realm of income- 
tax. I trust that the Export Committee will caretnlly considoi this anomaly and 
suggest a suitable lomody to piesent the harassment to tho assessee ai the hands of 
the moome-tax authorities, and further locommend suitablo methods whore there will 
be no denial of justice to tlio assessee. 

I would also commend to the attention of those experts the necessity of allowing 
business losses incurred m former years to be earned forwaid and set off against 
the profits earned m sabsoq,aenl years It is well known that m looout years owing 
to trade depression several firms have been unable to losso.s. It is therefore only 
fair and leasonable that such set-off should bo allowed. 

Gentlemen, let me now lefer to another important question affecting the commer- 
cial community and the general jiubhc of Calcutta viz. the rates of electricity charged 
by the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Tho Government of Bengal appointed 
an Advisory Committee in August last whoso terms of reference wore to advise tho 
Govei ament of Bengal on tho question of the charges at present levied by the Cal- 
cutta Electric Supply Corporation Ltd Representatives of our Chamboi appeared also 
before the Committee to give oral evidence. I fed that a public utility concorn like 
the Calcutta Bieotric Supply Oorpoiation which enjoys a monopoly .should oonsider 
its duty to ohaige its various customers as low a rate as it is possible to do. At 
picsont the charges are very high and they could be considerably reduced, while 
still djstubatiug a reasonable dividend to the .shai eholdeis of the Company. A 
perusal oi tho balance sheets of the Oaleutta Eleotiio Bupply Coipoiation would show 
that its reserves and dividends have been consistently increasing, and It has 
Issued even bonus shares. It is well-known that the Calcutta Electric Supply Cor- 
poration has declared dividends at the high rate of 13 per cent for the last few years. 
Considering the present market conditions, I feel that for a public utility company 
like the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation which does not meet with any serious 
competition and whoso chances of incurring losses are negligible, a dividend of 18 
per cent is far on tho high side. If the present dividend is reduced to a lower level 
it will enable them to decrease the flat rate charged, at present, to the consumers. 
The represeatatiyes of our Chamber also pressed the view that the Advisory Com- 
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mitttie should, carefully lavestigate the items ou which tho Ooipoiation charges de- 
piecmttoii and should aho soo as to whelhoi block capital consists of obsolete maciu- 
ueiy or othei items foi winch piovision for depieciation is necessary T ■would also 
suggest that the Govommont of Bengal should make a caieful mvcstigatioii mto the 
admiaistiation expenses oi tho Coiporation as well as mto the necossitv of liidiam- 
sation of tho supenoi staff of the Corporation as fai as possible I trust that the 
Advisory Committee have consideied all these points which weio placed before them 
and have made suitable recommendations to the Bengal Government m legard to tho 
advisability of making a reduction m the charges at present levied by the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation. 

Gentlemen, tururag from a public utility corporation to Governmont, it is not 

too great a step. As you all know Posts and Telegraphs are valuable means of 

commimication in tho life of a country and their charges m India are at present 
very high. Tho rates for post cards, stamps for envelopes etc were all mcroased 
at a time when India was faced with deficit budgets. This crisis no longer exi.sts, 
as revealed by the Report of tho Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department for the 
year 1934-35 leoenlly issued by the Government The net result of working foi 
1934-35 was a surplus of over Rs 37 lakhs as compared with a net doficieucy of 
more than Rs 51 lakhs during tho year 1933-34, Of all the blanches of the 
department, such as the Post Office, Telegraphs and Telephone and Radio, tho 
Post Office earned the highest surplus to the extent of Rs 24 lakhs as compared 
with a deficit ol Rs 11 5 lakhs during tho piovious yeai When one sees such 

bright indications of rovonuo in the Posts and Telegiaplis Department, it is but 

natural that an ajipeal for a general reduction in postal rates is being made, and 1 
liusi the Finance Member will give adequate leliet fiom the buiden of postal rates 
which were increased when an emoigeiicy arose but which to-day no longer exists 

Gentlemen, I shall not allow tins occasion to pass without making some obser- 
vations m regard to tho finaiicos o I Bengal. 1 think a icfeionco to this important 
question is all tho more necessary because recently Bn Otto Niemoyor, who has 
boon entrusted with an enquiry relating to tho adjustment of Central and Provin- 
cial Finances of India, has collected all tho facts for an equitable settlement ot 
Bengal’s just claims. Wo in Bengal are deeply indebted to liis Excellency Sir 
John Anderson for his consistent and able advocacy of Bongars case for financxal 
readjusfmeiit, and his speech at St Andrew’s Day Dinner, a few months back, is a 
striking example of Ihe earuoslnass of his desire for promoting tho welfare of the 
people of the province and of securing a just treatment for Bengal at the hands 
oHhe Central Governmont. It is hardly necessary for mo to refer here to tho 
deplorable condition of Bengal’s finances and tho rocuriing dohcits since tho yuai 
1930-31. The revonucs denvod from various sources of taxation such 

as excise, stamps, forest and rogistratiou have been reduced on an average 

of about two Mores of rupees during tho la.st five years, and this is 

mainly duo to the detenoiatioa m tho economic condition of the people. 

Jute, wdiich IS tho mainstay of Bengal’s agricultural population, has failed to 
yield an adequate return to tho ryots whose debts are increasing at alarming rates 
'Only year heforo last, tho Central Government agreoil to remit one halt of the jute 
export duty to Bengal in recognition of the ju&t claims put forward, by the Bengal 
Government, Moreover, the Governmont of Bengal imjiosed last year, five new taxes 
m order to make up a portion of their huge deficits. Althougli the probont fmancral 
position as revealed on Monday last by Sir John Woodhoad shows signs of improve- 
ment, it IS clear that for years to come Bengal cannot embark upon any ambitious 
programme of economic reconstruction if she is to continue m her present position 
which IS the creation of tho Mosiorr Award, l^rom the year 1919 when the Reforms Act 
was passed this province has been paying on an average of about four croros of rupees 
every year by way of Jute export duty, which is now reduced to one Irali 1 am firmly 
of opinion that if full justice were done to Bengal by a total remission of the jute ex- 
port duty, Bengal will have less reason for complaint on this important question. I 
trust that Sir Otto Niemeyor will give careful consideration to the case of Bengal 
for an equitable adjustment of her claims, and make surtablo reoommendations which 
will relieve tire financial distress of Bengal. 

Tn oonolnsiQU, Gentlemen, I wish to thank the Members of the Committee for 
their whole-hearted co-operation with me in the discharge of my rerponsiMHty, and 
1 tenet that the members of the Chamber will lend their support in the same 
caniteons manaor for tire benefit of out Chamber as in the pwt. 
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PiQsidiBg ovei the annual meeting o£ the Biliar and Oinam jet of Gnmmeico 

held at Patna on the 2l4t. March 1936, Eao Baiudui D. D Iliacker, Iiosident ol 
the Ohamboi, said ~ 

“The present woildwido depression whieh began in 1930 is responsible loi tlw 
slow piogiass in the looovoiy ot woild trade, and conritries m tlio world ato 

trying thou might and main to impiova their trade lire problem setiras to bo one 
calling toi a fan adjustment betweeu production and distubiitiou all over the world 
It IS admitted on all bauds that over production is one of the cause? that coiitributos 
To Iho pioaeut depiossion, and that the saipUis of goods in one country does not tind 
a ready market in othei couutiies, beoause each countiy is tiymg to bcconie ocouo" 
mioally solf-sumciont. To us m India, our export f 

tuial commodities and I'aw products wheieas the import trade of Inlia c nisiste of 

articles wholly or mainly manufaotuiod. The effects ot tiio dep ession 

India more keenly owing to the gi eater fall ® r 

raw materials as coraiiared with manufactured articles, which will be evident from 

the fact that m I9i8 29, the year pieoeding tho ‘^ommuncmant of «re pi eso^ 

Sion, the value of some of the principal crops in Bihar and Orissa was estimated at 
Es. 137 oroies, whereas m 1933-34 it was ^ Rs. 55 ororea only ; i- e, a roduotion of 
Its 82 croros. Huch a disastrous fall in agiioultiual puces has been directly rospo^^^ 
Bible for the reduced puiohasmg power of the masses who form “c bmk of the 
population m India and who depend mainly on ^Siioolture for tlmu subsisto 
IS indeed gratifying to note that during recent yoajs Oovornment 
taken various stops to improve the oondrtion of the cultivators, by dibsommatim 
knowledge about improved methods of agnciiUuro, farming and husbandry, by osiam 
hshing demonstration faimi, by appointing maiketing oficars to help Eiu r^ts to 
dispose of their agricultural products, etc. In spite of all those measures, howove^^^^ 
agrioultural prosperity still seems to bo distant, and I am mohned to ttonk th£ to 
Ooverumont of India should undertake an intensive progwimme of economic pi, mmng 
oyer a senes of years, with a view to effect an all round improvement in the condi- 

*°^*Xhe dovSopment of the sugar industry in Biliar under ^ 

rs indeed I’esponsiblo for giving direct assistance to the cultivator s of sagarcane. Bihar 
at present stands second m point of . rmportanco in the producttim of 
Incfia, and had it not been for such a rapid-dovolopment m tho sugar mdu&tiy, the cul- 
tivators would have been m still greater distress for want of 
their agricultural products At a time wheu agricaltural products to give an 
adequate return, the cultivatiou of sugarcane came m handy for _ tho agriculturists 
who were assured of reasonable price of their sugarcane. Tlmro is every prospect 
of the sugar industry making still greater progress provided the necessary co-opera- 
tion IS forthcoming between to Government and tho people. 

“I am sorry to observe that its position at present is anything but satisfactory. 
In recent veais, it can hardly bo said to have received just treat meat at the hands 
of the Government of India. As you all kuow, the coal industry submitted a 
for the restriction of the output of coal lu order that production might dot outstup 
demand and better prices might bo realised for the coal raised. But the Goveinmaut 
of India did not see^ their way to adopt this scheme ©yen though this soheme was 
strongly supported by Your fSxcellency’s Government. The coal PJiSnf 

labouring under various handicaps, such as sur-chai^ge on Railway freight and oompo- 
til ion of foreign coal in distant markets Ixke Bombay, Ahmedabad, Cey on, etc. The 
total abolition of sui -charge on railway freight on coal is an iinmodiate necessity 
as otorwise coal would find it difEoult to move freely to markets rn India 

and oompeto with foreign coal The Government of India should also impose an 
Increased duty on coal entering into India in order to iiroteot the indigenous mdastrj 
“AMlher matter winch has of late created some amount of anxiety m the pub o 
minds is the question of conservation of the coal lesources of the country, particu- 
larly of the better quality of the Jharia coal, suitable for 
India has vast resources uf iron and other ores and it would indeed ^ 
national calamity if m the future, coal be not available lor development of to iron 
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aud steel mdnstry foi winch there is a blight futnro befoie the oountiy. Sir Lewis 
Fernior, Kt, Es-Idiiectoi of the Geological Survey of India has, in his recent address 
liefora the Asiatic Society of Bengal, laid voiy gioat stiess on this daugoi of coal- 
famme and it is to be hoped that the Government of f India will take the mattei up 
at an oaily date and with the co-opeiation of the industiy. deviso some measures 
which may piolong the life of the bettoi class of Jharia coal for the development of 
metalliugical Industry, 

“Bflfoie T leave the subject of coal, I think I should say something particulaily 
regarding the soft coke tiade on which the hulk of collieries working second class 
coal are mainly dependent at present Outside the domestic hearth there is at present 
veiy little custom for second class coal 

‘‘I shall now refer to the mica industry in brief Mica occupies the thud place 
in the list of mineials laised m this province I am hapjiy to say that the industry is 
progressing fairly well, as will bo evident fiom the increasing exports of mica dming 
the recent years, in 1932-33 the shipment of mica amounted to d0,000 cwts. valued 
at Rs 32 lacs, m 1933-34 this mci eased to 60,000 cwts. valued at Rs 45 lacs • while 
in 1934-35, the figures w'eie 105,000 cwts valued at 69 lacs The position of this 
industiy, Ihoiofoxe, seems to bo voiy encouiagmg, paiticularly when we lememhei 
that the pro-wai average of expoit was only 49,000 cwts I have every hope that 
the mica mdushy will continue to piogioss .satisfaotoiily m view ofhts inci easing 
use in vaiious branches of mdustiios 

“I may take the liberty of refemng heio to two imjioilant onquuics which aie 
being conducted on behalf of the Ooveinmenl and the insults of which may affoct 
our destinies In a large measure. 

“The first of those onquuios relates to the modification of Ineorao Tax law and 
its admmistiatioii in this country foi the examination of which the Goveinmont of 
India have loqmsitioned the services of two Evpoits fiom the Boaid of Inland 
Hovenne. This Clhamber has alicady submitted its Memoiandura befoie the Oomini- 
tteo and our representatives have also been orally examined The announcement 
made by the Fiuauoe Membei in introducing the Ooveuiment of india Budget, 
raising me minimum limit of income tax assessment fiora Rs 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, m 
a happy augury. This will automatically remove some of the hardships under which 
amalt asse.ssess have been labouring. There is no doubt, however, that the law and 
its admim&tiation as at present do leqmre important modifications and it is to bo 
earnestly hoped that while amending the law, Goveinmont will take full account of 
the feeling in the country in respect of the carrying foiwaid of losses, suitable 
allowances for depreciation, paiticularly on macluneiy running double shift and on 
wasting assets like coal mine, tho removal of dilTioultios m the way of recognising 
partitions of tho members of a Joint Hindu family although they may under tlio 
Hindu Law bo actually separate, somo allowance for tho depoudont membeiB ot the 
tarady, and the founation of an indopondont xkppollato Authoiity on quostions of fact. 

Dealing -with the question of Sir Otto Niemeyor’s ouquiry the Kao Bahadur said * 
•‘This Chamber has ulioady submitted a Memorandum pointing out tho finauoiat 
(lisal)tlitics undor wdneh tins provuico has been labouring and has suggested certain 
remedies. It is to ho oaraestiy hoped that I he claims of this province will roceivo full 
considoration, and not only amplo provision for siutahlo subvention will be made hut that 
also whon the time coraos for a redistribution of Income tax receipts amongst the 
provinces, this ro-distributlou will he done on a basis which will not only take into 
account our large population but also make it possible for us to appioach the stan- 
dard of matorifu advancement attained in tlio sister provinces like tlio JJ.P, and tho 
Punjab, Foi tho purpose of determining tho standard of ro-distnbulion this Ghambor 
has surest ed an admirable schema which I earnestly comraond to the consideration 
of Sir Otto Hlomeyer. 

“X should now, with your permission, deal with another question, that la In 
connection with the B. and N. W. By. since the time has now come when the 
Government must make up its mind whether or not to tako over tho management of 
this Railway under the terras of iheir contract, rather severe criticisms have lata 
been directed against this railway service. Tho griovanoos of the travelling 
unblio have hocomo almost classic and tho ropiusentativos of the public on the 
Frovmoial and the Central Legislatures have vied with on© another in oondemmng 
the present management of this railway. Ho doubt, tho griovanooB do exist, but we 
most also recognise that improvemonts have boon made and are undei oontemplatlou. 
For iMtauoe, ft will be found that it has jmobabiy tho second fastest passenger 
service on th© meter guage system in India, 
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may say a woid heio about the CharabaiS policy ami faith. This Chamber has 
been consistuntly and coiitmuouslr co-opeiatmg with the Govauimont aad has 
always stood foi a policy ot refoim by oonstitational means, and thoie is no leason 
to suppose that it will evei deviate fiora that policy No distinction of comnaunity, 
caste, or coloui is obseivod m ovtenduig its sei vices and memheiship, and to-day 
it IS oompobod of ooipoiations, fiimi and individuals lepiesoutod by peisons, Indian 
and Eaio]j 0 an, Ilindn and Muslim alike The Chamber is now a lecognised body of 
exports and is consulted both by the Crovenimeut and the public, on all impoitant 
questions affecting the public jiaitioulailv the oommcictal oommmiity Its memheis 
aie invited to sit on special committees and to tendoi evidence before them It has 
secured lepiesentations on impoitant public bodies, like the E. I By Advisory 
Committee, the B fin N W Ry. Advismy Committee, tho Seuato, the Board of 
Tndubtiies, etc, and nut the least of them, the Bihai Legislative Assembly undei the 
now Refoi ms In this latloi connection, out best thanks ai e due to the Bihai 
Government whicfi championed our cause and to the Committee piesided over by 8u 
Lawiie Hammond winch leoogmsed tho stiength bolund our lust demand 

“Boforn I pioceod to lequost yoiii EKCidleiicv to declare this session open, t may 
be peimittcd to lolei to one need of the Chamber. This Ciiamboi is in tho eleventh 
year of its existence and has Imen aoliiuving piogiossivoly increased impoitanoo and 
lecogmtion The need foi a suitable building to house it has been keenly felt foi 
some time past in oidei to cenliaUso and co-oidm.ite its aolivitios It has, thoruforo, 
been proposed to appioaoli the Goveinmout foi allotting a suitable plot of land where 
the Oharaboi’s building may be constructed, and I oaiuestly hope and trust that the 
Govornmout will give <i favourable cousideiation to our request m this behalf. 


The S. I. Chamber of Commerce 

The 26th. annual meolitig of tho Boutheui India Chamber of Commmoe was held 
at Madras on tho 30ih. March 1936, Sowcar Ahdnl Halam Sahib piesidmg. In the 
course of his S[)ueoli moving tho adoption of tho annual report, Sowcar Abdul 
Hakim, the outgoing chairman said 

Wo are yofc in the depths of doptossion and what ray of hope was visible duiing 
the closing months of 1015 has hoon fading away. Puces and tho purchasing power 
of the masses still remain at a low obb In this mood of gloom merchants are apt 
to be too Husoeptiblo to any and evoiy ciroiimstanco tending to improve tho situation 
and plunge into speculative dealings iii tho expectation of a boom. Kuch sporadic 
and ill-regulatud onthusiasm is bound lo retard still further any chances of return 
to normal conditions. The jilethora of oxch.augo clearing agreements, import quotas, 
high tantfs and other oifeotivo bairicxs to lutoi national trade have complicated the 
economic policy of eveiy country and evoiv attempt by the League of Nations to 
1 educe tho barriers has so fai proved futile. Tho orgy of economic nationalism rules 
the world and each country has of courso been paying and will continue to pay a 
heavy price ni purchasing such a policy. 

The impel t and export trade of India, as of other countries, has been suffering 
very badly. Oui cluof exports have been losing tho cnslomaiy markets. Our giound- 
nut is losing in Fiance, Germany and Italy , our castoi-soed m the United States of 
America , our cotton and tanned liide.s and skins are struggling hard to retain the 
old markets, India cannot hope to retain those markets without concluding separate 
trade agreements with thoso countries and appointing competent Indian, trade com- 
mis.sionois in those countries who would bring buyers aud sellers togethor, popula- 
rise our pioducts and watch tho interests of Indian exports, It is of course very 
important also that indigenous banks should bo helped to open branches abroad, 
transact exchange business and handle Indian goods in those markets when necessary. 
At the same time serious attempts should bo made to cultivate the home market by 
all possible means such as reduotion of railway freight, organisation of markets and 
propaganda, ostabhshmont of public warohousos etc. Transport charges arc the 
biggest stumbling bloo to the promotion of inland trade and I am hinable to appre- 
ciate the irrational attitude of port trusts which are still levying the post-war liigh 
port charges and haibour duos and decrying the railways for making any freight 
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I'tithiotiono to obta'm moin tiaffio Tho iail\\ay adramibtiations mubt, drastically revise 
thou raimq policy m order to oucoura^'o ovoilaud tiaiispoifc, Tlio Railway Boaid 
shoidd not be coutont with moiely makins aunual raids oa tho dopi ociation fuud to 
teed the uiuopoatoal i.uhvays but must take la baud the quoslioii of drastic ooono- 
mies m ovpeiidituro and of wiitim? down the rates Similarly each port would be 
well advisod ur reducing harbour duos and eFoctmg economics. 

It would have bemi so wise on the part of Goverumont if they had adopted the 
policy of Toducuig tho tax burden more wholeheartedly Emergency taxes aie raised 
to void (lofieits and when they bring sm pluses Oovernmoiit aio not expected to 
flitter them away ou new sohomes instead of abolishing the tompoiaiy levy. The 
surohaiges on the income-tax and .supertax, and on customs duties still remain 
although funds liavo heon available to write them down Such a policy holies 
Oovornment solicitude for tho masses 

Tho indebtedness of the masses remains a huge problem . but I do not think that 
Ibo country as a whole is going to bo henofittod by debt conciliation schemes which 
seek to rob tho oreditoi and food the debtor. His Highness tho Aga Khan has sug- 
gested the drastic stop ot reducing Iho rupoo price to 1 sh It cannot be denied that 
many advancoil countnos which reduced tho exohango valuo of then curiencies 
have been benefittod by it. It is also true that anticipating tho Indian imsmessraen’a 
pit’dihcHon loi tho IG d lupoo, Pailuimont have banged the dooi on the question 
Hut thoie IS no gamsaYing the tact that Indian economic mlciosts demand at least 
the lestoiation of tlio old oxidiangu value of IG d m oidei to enable Indian pioducois 
to lealiso botfei puces witlioui distiiibing tho woild level of tho puces or the posi- 
tion of Indian coramodilios in tho woild mmkots Tiio piesont condition of our expoit 
tiade loaves nua-h to bu do.siiod smeo it docs not pioduoo enough to pav our annual 
foreign obligation and consoquontly depends ujiou tho coaseln.s oxpoit of gold when 
all tho woild over thoio is sin h a sci.irablo for gold and every attcmiit is made to 
<,onservo gold u'sounos Tho .sinplus of oxpoits over impoits was Its 16 cioros in 
1935. As agairiGt Rs 35 oioros m 1034 and Rs ciores- m 1933 tho exjioit of gold was 
K.S, 44 crores, Rs GO croroa and Ks. croios in thoso years ruspocdivolv Thai is 
why thorn is a public outciy that wo aio living on out capital rosouicoH Neither have 
Oovornment given any attention to tho popular domand to ri'duce India’s foreign 
obligations. Evoiy year sterling loans aio maturing, money is vciy cheap, steilmg 
rosomcos are av.ailaole. II would have been so I'asy for Govoinmmit to rai.se cheap 
rupee loans and pay off tho sterling loans. T think that tho Rcsorve Bank, being a 
sharoliolders’ bank, ought to intorosL itself in those matters of linancial conservation. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

riosHling over tho Hist annual general meeting of the Ihinjab Chamber of Com- 
meico, held at Hew Delhi, on the i4ih. April 1939, Bm Bahatlur P. Mukhnje&s 
its Chairman, warmly welooraod the Hon .1 N. G. Johnson, Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, who had shown continued intorcst m the Chamber. 

After reforring to the loss to the Emnrro m the deatli of King Geroge, Mr. 
Mukhoiii briefly reviewed business conditions during the past year Ho uiged re- 
orientation of fho whole polioy of railway,! ating ana also paying of such loans 
whereon intorcst was high with a view to improvo railway finance 

The progress of civil aviation, he thought, ,was very slow, lo ensure complete 
Rii,cce8.s of tho Empire development scheme which was expected to bo inaugurated 
in 1938, it was e,ss0iit)al that mails within India shcnld he ranaod by air at consi- 
derable frequency. Mr, Mukherjes criticised the Assomhly’s docmiqn, teiminating, tho 
Ottawa Agreeiaoiit and went on to demonstralo tho fallacy of the decisions hy ox^mmg 
the working of tho agreement in some dotail. He emphasised that each comrtry was 
following the polioy of agrarian solf-sufftoienoy and international traae had been 
toettereC It was regrettable that a question of such vast moment lo Indian trade 
had been influenced by considerations other than strictly oeqnoimm, 

Mr, Johnson^ addressing the meeting, referred to the late King b Silver Jubilee 
fund and the benefits which accrued to the Delhi Province therefrom, fie announ- 
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cpfl that her Evoellency and hor Committee had very kindly found it possible opeia- 
tuig thiough Ihe Central Association of Indian Red Cioss to allot a Euithei oonsidei- 
able sum foi the establishment of King Geoige V travelling dispensary to woik 
ooiitmuonsly thioughout ruial aieas m Delhi. The Chief Commissionei expiessed 
gratitude to the Finance Member who found it possible, after lean yaais, to assign at 
least financial piovision for lemoval of refuse and disposal of sewage, so vitally im- 
poitant to the lesidents of Delhi 

Taming to the Punjab btate Aid to Indnshies Act, Mr Johnson piomisod fullest 
examination of any lepicsentation on tho mattei submitted by the Chamber The 
impiovement and evtension scheme foi Delhi was now being investigated bv a special 
offmei and tho (juestion of special area foi faotoncs in Delhi would leoeive due 
consideiahon Dealing -with tho Chambtn’s lepiosentation m the futuie logislatuie, 
he hoped lhat the oppoitiuutios ofteied to the lopiesontatives of tho Chamhor would 
be fully utiliRi'd Concluding, Mi Johnson joined m expressing giatPude and 
goodwill to Lord and Lady AVilhngdon 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 

Tho annual Confeience of the Malabar Chambei of Commerce ^ as held at 
Calicut on tho 27th June 1936. Mi. Sanit Vonkatachalam ChetU^ in tho 
course of his piesidentml speech, said that the commercial and economic 
questions now engrossed the attention of the woild and Indians shoulcl 

study these problems almost unceasingly The Chambeis of Commorce all 
ovei the country should be stronglhened and businessmen should lieat these as part 
of their business organisations They were awaie that in the Govornment of India 
Act, a part of ■uhich was to come into force by next April, there was 
allotted to Ihe commerce of tho Presidency in the local Assembly and that that was 
given to the Routhern India Chamber of t'omracico On that matter they had no 
doubt a gnevence but ho was an optimist and think that every thing cappenocl was 
fm tho best. Nothing great was ever achieved without a guevanco and ho pougiit 
that this giiovance of their would demolish the hodge round that held and reaiiy 
reprosontatiye chaiactei be infused into it. lie hoped that every trade would organise 
itself Eveiy functional and territorial organisation should be afiihated as mombeis 
of the Boutliein India Chambei of Commerce , , 

There was yet another handicap m the qualification of a voter for the commorce 
constituency. That was that every votoi snould be an Income-Tax assessoe for auy 
year in five preceding yeais on an income of Rs. 10,000 That high quahnoatioii had 
made the representation plutocratic and depiived of some really capable busmesraon 
of representation. Whatever might be the possibilities and failings of the new cons- 
titution, he added, it was imperative that the tried and tested Nationalists must 
capture the legislatures and seats of power. , , 

He had no doubt, the speaker continued, that they heard %vith great relief the 
verdict of the Assserably to terminate tho Ottwa Pact. Their pleasure was shaied be 
businessmen all over the country, if not by all the contracting paities. The basie 
idea of that agreement was not what India should gain but the fear what she mignt 
lose. Their President, in his address, in May 1934, had said that ‘^Ottawa Agreement 
had only diverted tiade and had not given any stimulus to India’s exports, ’ 

With England, ho proceeded, their terms should be slightly diffeient this time, 
preference being on the side of India. India was a debtor country to England. 
imported not omy her goods but also her nationals. England must take their products 
at woj Id prices m payment of their charges. Bhe must not expect to be paid, in 
gold In the trade agreements with Laneashiie and Japan they had not rnado suiu- 
cient provision for keeping in tact the hand-weaving industry. 

Adverting to socialism the speaker continued, it was a thorny subject with wmoih 
he hesitated to deal excepting to state that the^ subioot had not been well studied 
by protagonists and antagonists That observation, of his was itself the outcome ol 
confused and contradictory views of the belligerents of the wordy war-fare Recent- 
ly they had had an interesting skirmish between the President of tho Congress and 
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tlie Frosideiif: of the Tamil Nadu Congicss Committee. Both of them wota said to 
have givon thou views on soeiahsm in then extia offioial capaoities. Bat the views 
of these digiiitaiies had given much loom for somo soai climgs ot tho heait in political 
and commeieial ciiclos. The history of big industiy m this eountiy, Mi Sami 
part of tho consumer and Venkatachalam continued, was ono of heavy saciitices on the 
grower of law produce They had willingly given then full oo-operation iii tho hope 
that the industries would stand on then own legs m the near future and letiim tho 
bonofits to tho countiy as a whole Therefore piopnetois of big business should 
look to tho lateiests ot the countiy hist before they looked to then own piolits 

In the impending renewal of the tiade agieement with Japan unlike tho last 
occasion, tho wholo range of competing Japanese imports must be taken into account 
such as hosieiy, stall and cement and the favourable balance of tiade. 

Nearer home they weie having pin pricks from Ceylon The States of Travaucoro, 
Cochin and Biitish Maiabai were loudly complaining against Ceylonese dumping of 
cocoauiits and oil into India while Ceylon gnashed hei teeth against what tliey 
called the ingratitude of tho West Coast for the employment she was piovidmg for 
many of hei unwanted children. Thoy had now a favourable trade balance with 
Ceylon and they should be chaiy of distiibutmg it if only Ceylon had been mindful 
of proximity and afilmty with the mainland Being under a different constitution 
she had tieated India almost as a foioign countiy, in fact a shade less favouiable 
than tho United Kingdom Ceylon’s im[)0it tiado m goods manufactuied in India 
ivas raoie with foioign countries than with India Hire bought moio hosioiy, textiles 
and cement fiom foioigii couritiios than fiom India Ho hoped that stoim in tho 
tea pot would bung the two oountiies togethei and ho had oveiy hope that it would be 
fio 111 that the President of the Ceylon Chambei of Commoioo was a South Indian 
who might be oxpeofod to appiooiate tho Indian point of view 

Ho found that tho West Coast pooplo wme voiy fond of Ceylon tobacco and ho 
hopoci thoy paid foi it by then delicious bananas Thoio was an agonising ciy of 
unoraploymout paitnulaily m tins pait of tho countiy, llo would venlmo to ask 
them if tlie possibility of tobacco plantation had boon examined M.uiy watoiways 
woto nogleclod on account of railways Since then most of llieiaiUvays had bcoomo 
Stale concetus, Tho two railway systems m thoir piosidonoy wore still piivate 
ooncotns. Tho Assembly had recently leoomineudod to the Govornmont to absoib 
them on tho completion of their hum which is within tho next live years. Thnir 
interest in the profits of those systems could not be wholuheartod and the country 
might not feel impelled to give any co-operation to tho Govouimont in combating 
the keen oorajiolition of tho load tians])oit. Coasting trade could bo farther dovolopwl 
as Hombay was a vast market for con, oopra, tea, poppei and otlnw spices Kubluu' 
factoiies had spiung up in Karachi, Calcutta and Tuvandinm. With tho advantage 
of tho K 01 ala Boap Institute the export trade in cocoanut oil and ;hbh oil ought to 
bo le-estabhsliod 

Their uifuirial tiado suffoied from several other imnodiraonts which fortunatulv 
wore capable for lomoval and adjustibility by tho peo[iIo thomselvos. Thou mtoima- 
tion rc'gauJirig each tiado was hopidossly meagre and oigauisation of salosmiuiship 
was iioii-oxi.stmit. Thou ciodit facilities woio simply aichaic. Ho vonturod to sug- 
gost that tho Ghambois of Coiumoico should doputo cornmittoos and comraissious to 
study tho .souico of growth and possibilites ot each tiado and suggest methods of 
roconstiuchoti and salosmanship in each trade. That rooonsliixctiuii would, ho thought, 
be able to absoib some thousands of uitolhgoiit young men. 

Cochin Harbour had, though it aifectod Madias, brought them nearer Bombay and 
even the IJuitcul Kingdom. J’ostal and Tolegrapli facilitios had increased and he 
thouglit they must nut bo parsimonious in thoir piaiso of tho Diroolor-Gonoi al and 
Hu* Frank Noyce, duspito thoir refusal to reduce the postage on cards, for tho facili- 
ties thoy wore providing tho commercial community. Thoy as mombom of Chambers 
of Commerce havo a duty to thou bretlnen to supply them with information on all 
Commercial raattors which m effoct meant all matters, by moans of trade journals. All 
Chambers of (Jommoroo must combine to foim a statistical rosoarch and publicity 
bureau, collect information, study and examine each trade and broadcast the result oC 
their tliiiikmg and discoyeiy. 



The All-India Trade Union Congress 

IStli. Sessioii — Bombay — 17th. May 1936 

The 15th Session of the All-Iadia Tiado Cuiou Congiess opened at ICamgar 
Maidan, Bombay ou the 17th May 1936 in the piesence ot a huge gatheung of 
woikois. and Ttade Unions leadeis. Mi Jawhailal iSeluu, Uongioss Pxesident, togethei 
with othei local Cougiossitcs and Sooiahsts weio piesout 

Mis Mul)i, Mamben fiTfloa, Piesidont, and Mi S 22 Jabatvalla, Chau man of the 
Rece[)tiou Comimttoo, in the coniso of thoir addiossos, laid stioss ou the nooussity 
toi immuduite unity lu Biboui lauks and toiming au anti- hope ualist trout of all 
elomoiits m the countiy loi fighting foi mdcpondcuce Both uiged olostu contact be- 
tweun Ti ado Unions and tho I uihan National Congiess and wulcomed Mi Nohiu’s 
offoits m this direction While Mi. Jabaiott'la wanted loaders of tho National Trade 
Bmou Fedeiation to give up thoir piosent attitude aud go tho whole hog for .stiuo- 
tnral unity, Mis Mambm Kara was prepared to accept Mi. Gin’s comjnomiso pro- 
posal foi a merger of tho two wuigs of Laboui foi a year bat uiged Mi Gin and 
las frionds uot to insist on thioe-fourths majority as regards a dooihioa on political 
questions and siiggcstod two-thirds majoiity instead Both maintained that unity must 
bo achieved as that alone would enable them to fight anti-woiking class forces. 

Ml Jabawalla drew attention to rationalisation and said that it was a serious moimco 
to woikors. What was needed in the circumstances was a national offensive of 
woi leers against offensive capitalists. The question of general strike of all industries 
had become a piactioal ono He regretted that at a time, when unity was essentj al, 
all oiorts at Tiade Union unity had failed. He blamed the leaders of tho Naiio ual 
Trade Union Fodoiation toi this failure and appealed to woikors to bung pressme 
on thoir leaders The immediate problem hefoio them was how best to foige a 
powerful united fiont against Irapeualism This could bo dona only by oo-opeta- 
tiou with othoi organisations particularly the Indian National Oongiess. He advoca- 
ted collective afiiliation of Labour with tlio Indian National Oongiess and seveiely 
criticised tho Oongiess for postponing a dooiston on tho ofTioe question, which, in 
hw opimouj should never have been considoied at all, as tho new consliiufcion was 
not woith looking at. 

Mis Mambm Kara, at the outset, referred to tho iucareeration of Messis Ruikor, 
Nimbkar and othoi Tiade Uiinion workeis and -then dealt at langtli with tepiession, 
Blie also devoted a considerable poition ot iiei speech to the giowtli ot Fascism m 
the world and indicated how it was a glowing mcanco to the working class interests 
Bho warned tho Indian National CongtohS leaders that Iheie wore elements of Fascism 
within it which would show thoir heads if uot oheolced in time She next loferrod 
to wai danger and welcomed Mr, Nehru’s anti-wur move and assured him of the 
eo-operation of the All-lndia Trade Union Congress. 

Mis. Kaia next dealt with the new constitutian, characterised it as a “new charter 
of slaveiy” and said that it could be rejected only by mass action aud not by creating 
constitutional deadlocks oi much less by aocojiting mimsteiial offices, Bhe advocated 
that a united front by all opposed to the now constitution must be built up imme- 
diately and the countiy’s attention should be immediately focussed on the need for a 
Constituent Assembly which alone was comjiotent to draw up a constitution foi the 
countiy Tho i ejection of Reforms, she said, did not moan tho boycott of coiiuoils, 
which should be used as propaganda platfoims. 

Regaidmg forthcoming elections she suggested the formation of a national demo- 
oiatic block consisting of all elements in the countiy opposed to new Reforms. It 
should be the endeavoui of this bloc to enforce national, economic and political demands 
thiough the legislatures If such a bloc was formed, sho stated that the working 
classes would support the Congress candidates, provided they accepted the 
progiamme embodying the minimum demands of workers. Sho also urged tlia 
Oongre.sB to set up Labour candidates in predominantly labour areas. These 
preliminary activities would, however, have significance only if they rollooted a 
far moi'o rigorous mass movement outside and the immeuiate task in India 
to-day was the building up of mosi-broadbased and militant mass action. She 
had no doubt that the Indian National Congress was the best oigamsation to do this 
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becauso of its -wide ramifications Here again Mr. Jawaliarlal Nehiu bad given a 
collect load and the All-India Tiado Union Uongie&s, as tho cential oigamsatioa of 
militant 'woiking class movement in India, should establish lelatioiis ot close co-ope- 
latiou with tho Indian National Gongiess 

The President next dealt with dissensions in Labour ranks and briefly lofeiiod 
to the Nagpui split and subsequent efforts to lepaii tho breach She regretted that 
the National Tiade Union Pederatron was not prepaied for unity. If they could not 
have immediate structural unity, as the next best thing she suggested that the Trade 
Union Congress should accept Mr. Gin’s proposal but hoped Mr. Giii would give 
up insistence on liiiee-fouiths majority for a decision on political issues and substitute 
two-thuds majoiity instead. She also hoped that both gioups would bo allowed 
fieedom to carry ou political propaganda. With such modilioations Mr. Gin’s pro- 
posals might be accepted as a penultimate step towards structural unity. She was 
guided in striving at this conclusion by the supreme necessity to close up their 
ranks and give united resistance to the growing capitalist offensive 

Addressing the Congress, Pt Jawaharlal Nehru appealed to tho working 
classes and tho Tiade Union Congress to establish closer contact with the 
Congress The Gongiess was the only oigamsation in the couutiy, he said, which had 
attempted to bring about a revolution “You claim to bo rovolutionaues and 
raise revolutionary slogans, but they will not bung lieedom,” ho added. “Although 
there is fundamental difference m tho ideology and methods ot working of the 
Indian National Gongiess and the Trade Union Congress, 1 fumly behove these two 
bodies cau still work in unision lu regard to many matters ” Thoiefoie ho emphas- 
ised the need for closer contact. 

“The existence of a foreign Government eclipsed many other issues and I believe 
that only political freedom can solve car ditFicultios,’’ Mr Nehru emphasised. He 
urged the workers to mflueuco policy of tho loaders and not to be moio blmd followers 
He also uiged them to close up their ranks and bung about unity without saouficiug 
principles. 

As regaid talk about class struggle, Mi. Nehru said that no one liked it but moie 
dislike would not alter the facts since class struggle was there It was, ihoiefoio, wrong to 
deny its existence If the National Gongiess had ignored then grievances m the pa.st, they 
had the right to criticise it but he warned them against indulging in mutual reorimi- 
nations and abuse which would not be conducive to harmony and co-operation. 

Several messages received from tho League against imperialism and other Associa- 
tions were read at tho Congress. 

After the Chairman of the Reception Committee, tho Pre.sl(lent, Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mi. Achut Patlwardhau add Mr ludulal Zagtiik had addressed, the Gongiess* 
passed a coudoleuoa resolution regarding Di. Ansar i’s death and adjoin ued 

Resolutions — 2nd, Day 18th. May 1936 

The Congress took up cousidoration of tho leirolutiotts adnplod by tho execulivo 
committee. There wore ou tho agenda paper nearly 30 resolutions, only five or six 
of which were duly moved and secondod while tho rest wore put from the ehaii 
and passed. 

Navr CoNswruTiosT 

The first resolution to bo moved was one strongly condoraning the Government 
of India Act, declamig the determination of tho working classes to adopt an attitude 
of irrooonoilablo hostility to the now Act, demanding a constituent assembly and 
emphatically declaring against ofiloe accoplauco. Govoral speakei.s, including Mr. 
Jawlmrlal mhru^ supporting tho resolution, ooudemued the Govurumeut of India Act 
and emplmsiaod tho need for agitation for a coa.stilaent assembly. 

Buppbbssion op Omi. Libbbxibs 

The second resolution condemned tho civil liberties and accorded support to the 
Indian National Congress in its move to form a Civil Liberties Union. 

The third resolution condemned the eontiniied repression, while the fourth 
demanded Die immediate release of Messrs. Subhas Bose, Kuikar, Nimbkar, M, N. 
Roy, Mukiindalal Sircar and other labour leaders and detenus. The filth sent greet- 
ings to the pesautry. 

The seventh resolution condemned imperialist wars and called on the working 
classes to loin hands with the Indian National Congress in condnating anti-war 
propaganda. 
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Tlio eiglith lesolutioa sent gieotmgs to the people of Abyssinia 
T. XJ 0. AlfD InDIIX NATIOXAti CONQ-EESS 

The ninth resolution definofl the relations of the woiking classes and the Trade Union 
Congress i.Mth the Indian National Congiess It emphatically declared that the work- 
ing classes must actively paitioipate in fhe national movement and establish relations 
of close oo-opeiahon with the luliau National Congress with the object of broaden- 
ing and deepening the national stiuggle foi independonco. Bueh co-operafion was 
possible only it the Indian National Congiess snppoited the working classes’ imme- 
diate economic and political demands and made suitable pi o vision for the participa- 
tion of workeib in the Congiess thiough then class oiganizations It mged affiliated 
unions to develop common aotioa with the local Congioss oiganizations in Older to 
(1) reject the now constitution (d) oppose imponahst wai, (‘i) dolond Iho Soviet Union 
(4) detoml civil liboitics and (5) safeguaid and advance the working class inteiosLs 

The tenth lesolution welcomed the foirnalion of the lapid gi.iwth of the Congress 
Bociahni jiarty and thanked the party and Mi Jawahailal Noiiru on the woik done 
at Lucknow 

The clovciith resolution welcomed the Lucknow Congiess resolution, to cstablisli 
closer lelations botweem the National Congress and woikeis and peasanta and uiged 
the oroaiion of a genuine anti-irapeiiahst fionl. 

The twelfth resolution demanded the collective repicsoatation of labour in the 
Indian National Congiess through laboui unions 

The thirtoonth losulution defined the immediate piogramme and oraphasisod, the 
need for structural unity m the trade union movement, the mobilisation and prepara- 
tion of workeis foi a dtiect struggle on the basis of their vital political and economic 
demands, giving trade unions a live mass basis and tiaining oiganizars to carry on 
trade union activity ovon under conditions of lulhless repiossion. 

Theeat OB' Ale-Imdia Raieway Strike 

The nsKt resoluhon piotosted against tho railway administration’s policy against 
workers and threatening an all-India railway strike. 

Another rosoluiton expiossod the wilhagnass of tlio Trade Union Congress to carry 
on electoral oampaign wirh tlio National Congress provided tho latter agreed to oer~ 
tarn demands of the working classes suoh as sotting up a labour candidato in a pre- 
dominantly labour area and other laboui and oconomio demandb. 

Question oe Mbeoer with N T. U F, 

The next resolution expressed tho unqualified proparednoss of tho AU-Tndia Tiado 
Union Congress to accomraodato in a spirit of conciliation the demands of tho National 
Trade Union BVdopation on all such issues as would not hamper tho growth of the 
struggle of the working classes and accepted Mr. Gin’s compromiso proposal for a merger 
as tho basis of unity subjoct to tho following piovision, namely, ootisiilution of 
tho National Trade union Fedeiation bo accepted with such mooification as may bo 
necessary by the exaciitivo ooraraittec of the T. U. 0. later on, piovided that whera 
it was not possible to lake any decisions on a political issue or a strike for want of n 
three-fourth majority, tho T, U. 0. bo freo to act according to its bare majority 
opinions, m case the Federation insists on taking ladopondent notion in connootioa 
with such political questions or strike. 

Tho session conoludod amidst enthiisistic scenes late at night aftor all tho reso- 
lutions had been passed. 

IlBOTION Of OfFIOffi-REAEEHH 

On the GonoluHion of tho Trado ITmoa Congress session, tho following offtco- 
hearers wore clectod for the coming year i— Mr. Shivanath Banorjoe of Oaloatts, 
presidunt-, Messis. R. B Khedigeker, R. S. Ruikar, Narayandas Beoliar and Rajaram 
Bhastri vice-presidonts ; Mm. mauibon Mniji, general secretary ; and Mr. ?, B. Jfarnik, 
treasurer. Mr. it, B. Khedigokor to act as president instead of Mr, Shivanath 
Banerji, who was in jail 
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The Indian Economic Conference 

Idth, Session — Dacca — 2ifld. January 1936 

Tha mneteeatli Session of the Indian Economic Conference was held at Dacca 
on the 2nd January 1936, under the presidentship of Mr Manohar Lai ot Lahore 
In the course of his address Mr, Manohar Lai said . — 

In the world to-day economic problems aie of such growing imperiousness, and 
the situation of our great and unhappy, because divided and pooi, country so grave 
that I venture to press ou your attentron a few reflections on the task of the econo- 
mist m India. 

The brilliant French social thinker, Siegfred, diagnoses the broad features of the 
crisis of 1929 and smee, in this significant manner “Fust there was the liquidation 
of the war, which, contrary to the general illusion, had not been alieady fully earned 
out. The main difficulty was to absorb an over -expanded industrial equipment. While 
Europe was fighting, the rest of the world feveiishly equipped itself in order to 
supply the needs of the beliigaients and to cope with their withdrawal from the 
international markets. Aftei the war, however, Europe in tmn wished to lecaptme 
what she had lost.” And we are now watching Europe’s intense stiuggle —made harder 
by tariff barriers, and cuirency confusion. In Japan, low wages exist with remark- 
able superiority of teohmque and that makes it all but impossible for the West to 
compete. The present conditions of world competition aie frankly recognised hy 
many in Europe as marks of defeat A general depression has spread over the face 
of Europe and no sure indications of escape are visible Adrauable and certain 
diagnoses of the causes of economic disablement have been made in works of high 
authonty and unquestioned disinterestedness but no trustworthy feasible cure is 
anywhere suggested because political conditions— the strains and stresses of the pre- 
sent European state system— make deliberate and concerted action extremely difficult. 

In such world conditions our eyes turn with natural anxiety to the governing 
factors in our own Indian economy. We havo not escaped from sharing fully m tiro 
evil effects of the woild-vride depression, and the essential weakness of our position 
has beoonae acutely apparent because of our inability to withstand the strain of the 
crisis. Oar excessive dependence on agriculture, and our poor industrial development 
caused deplorable distress, and our exiguous finances made many of the usual escapes 
from economic hardship extremely difficult The people and the Government were 
eq^ually helpless. It may be confidently asserted that in no country in the world, cer- 
tainly in no large country, has governmental endeavour to remedy depression and 
secure recovery been so utterly non-existent as in India,— for small effbrts at im- 
provement in our agricultural dopaitmeuts, and the grant of disonminatmg protection 
to some industries constitute no pait of any special programme to beat down the 
swelling tide of depression. 

Agricultural forces are determined hy world conditions under the influence of 
these important prices ; and these world-determined price.s have to be accepted by us 
here where holdings aie small and economic conditions of production neoessarily 
primitive. Our dependence on aguculturo is increasing, and in the exchange of our 
agricultural products against the world’s industrial products and transport services, 
our disadvantage as that of all agricultural countiios is growing. This constitutes a 
grave and furidamental problem of Indian economics to-day The gieat tragedy of 
our deteriorating economic position is our utter helplessness. We cannot offer any 
solution of the vast and universal pioblem of aguoallural depression, for no on© 
country or people cau furnish any effective remedy where the causes of the evil are 
so wide-pread and deep-seated , but we seem not to be doing anything even towards 
any long-sighted relief of our own troubles. 

Prof. Brn UTaraiu in Ins recent book "India Before the Crisis” in his study 
of our population problem has pointed out that “the problem of relieving the 
growing^presure on the soil Js imoluhle^^ for “the modornisatiou of Indian agri- 
oulture is impossible unless rt is preceded by a very groat development of industries.” 
That is obvious enough, but it may be doubtod whether even n large development 
of Industries oould be aohieted, a remote ideal towards which no substantial progress 
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ing on wrong lines” m so mach as “we have almost entuely neglected the manufac- 
ture of capital goods ” And he has called attention to a mattei that deserves paiti- 
cnlai reflection and close study lie says “under the existing system, the piopoi- 
tion of the population dependent on mdustiy tends to decline with the piogress of 
iactoiy mdustiies The mtioductiou of maohineiy causes unemployment in India 
whiie it cieates means of employment m other countries” 

What IS being achieved, if not actually achieved in Japan, should be possible 
foi India We have an immense population and theiefoie icady demand foi manu- 
factiued goods We have an immense maiket which the whole woiltl is tiymg to secuio, 
yet in, spite of oui unboundod lesouioes we continue hapless victims of woild^s dumping 

On the vital issue noaily all necessaiy q[uantitative thinking lias been done, the 
natal e of evil analysed, and the possible lomedios defined But all this cau form 
only a staitmg point, and the task of the economist is to study in detail the extent 
of lelief in varying circumstances that can result fiom (i) impiovoments m agncul- 
tuie, (u) voluntary lestiiolion on the giowth of population, (lu) inoiease m mdus- 
tnalisation in full view of the situation in the West Theso are tlviee mam factors 
which lequuo close quantitative study under a laigo numbei of assumptions of possi- 
bilities. Round these would natuially gionp a considoi able mass of subsidiary piob- 
lems concoiiied with diet, nuiiition, public health and disease It is giatifying that 
detailed considoi ation of this vital pioblcm will now have the advantage of an expoit body 
of students m the newly oiganised Population Confoicuco to be shuitly held at Lucknow 

The uppioachmg lefoims have foiced pointed altontiuii to the iigidity of our 
roveniios, and tlie iianowiiess of oui finance.s, foi lefoims mean iiicieased oxpendi- 
tuie, and oui piovmces havo not even now tlio means of making {iiopox oi adequate 
provision for boiicficeut or nation-building activities Naiiow exiguous finance is 
meioly the rofleetioii of the povoity of the country and it.s ill-balanoed economic 
structure. Sonous students of Indian economics havo lecently sliosbed with growing 
mtensify the excessive iiatme of our land revenue buidou, a main souico of provin- 
cial income , while even with this bin don, and without contemplating any lehef m 
this regard, our Provincial Fmanco Members are m dosjiau as to any fruitful 
schemes of ira]>rnviug thoir revenues. The resourcefulness of goveinmeut exports, 
individual and in committees, is exhausted m merely canvassing adjustments , hardly 
a Single additional or further source of revenue is suggested, while piovmoial 
governments piess for a larger share of what the Contral Government absorbs at 
present. The pessimistic tone of exports, and the frantic advocacy of individual 
provincial claims is a saddening fact— it is the rook on which plans of federation 
and roaliiios of reform may oaslly split No solution is iu sight The Central 
OovernraeaPs source.^ of net income are just three-fold , Customs, Income-tax and 
Salt, and the pitch to which each has been carried in recent years, aifords no pi as- 
pect of substantial improvement in income by any large enhancoment of rales. 

In this a cynic may, perhaps, see a i ay of hope, because as our tiade policy 
undeiwent a considerable transformation under the necessities of the war, the exigou- 
oies of conducting government under reforms may further compel our rulers to 
think of and devise means to secuio healthier economy for India. The limits of 
revenue from land havo been long reached, growing pressure of rural opinion cannot 
fail to make itself felt on preventing any increase of burden on land, oven if it 
does not Buooeed in securing reduction of various direct and indirect land revenue 
charges All hope of improvement must therefore rest on Customs and Inoome-tax 
which depend directly on industry and trade. The development of industry and 
trade, then, is necessary to keep our finances m balance and absolutely essential if 
any even urgent programmes of national advance are to bo oaiiied out. 

Hei 6 perhaps I may be permitted to say that in our steadfast gam on the 
absolutely necessary ideal of vigororus and healthy modern, industry, ire ought not to 
allow our attention to be diverted by fanciful pictuies of cottage mdustiies as the 
solution of our economic ills. The cottage industries may have thoir legitimate place 
in our village economy,- on that I wish to say nothing. But they fuimsh no moaiiB 
of providing thhty-seven crores of people with an adequate slandaid of Jiving. 

In the past few years, the weakness of our position in foreign trade has become 
strikingly apparent, and the heavy exports of “distress gold” at a time wdion contra! 
banking mstitutiops all over the world have been making determined, well-mgh fran- 
tic eflorts to amass gold, raise vital questions of currency policy ; they aho opiiKlt- 
tute a sad comment on our economic position. With the deteiioiatiou in her intoi- 
national trade position, it can no longer be affirmed that India is able to moot her 
debt obligations abroad and her ‘home charges’. 
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Wiiat will happen if the foiecasts of scientific men come true Professor J B. 
M Haidano lecentiy remaiked that “by 1944 prices of food will fall so much that 
largo immbeis of agncuituial statob would go to ram” The oouisa of events during 
the past twenty yoais w.uiants the gonoial soundness of this prophecy Do wo 
reali/o the import of this fast approaching fate on unhappy India maintaining one of 
woild’s largest ])OpuIafions on Inu own agriculture and struggling to buy manufactured 
goods fiom ahioad at giowing disadvaulage { 

The economist m India to-day is woifluly engaged in the close study of economic 
fact and tlieoiy llui I ventuio to think that liis most urgent task now is more than 
ever befoio, to rouse the conscience of both the people and liiu goveininent to a 
consciousncHs of tlie ptnil Innaids \%hich wo are diUting and to tho necessity of 
shaming cveiy nerve to lecon'-tiuct om economic life Events aie marching with 
such swiftni'ss, ilio lost of the winld with thou abut govoinments is taking such 
rapid action, that if ue aie not uji and doing now, awaie of the possible dangois 
ahead and detenumed on the oae uouivi of salvation, mu doom may bo inetiiev" 
abiv Hoaleil That m iho siipieme tadt of tho Indian economist — ho is faced by a 
call whioh if missed tfi-day r»iay novci come a-rain 

PmANi n oi. TiiL Fci'Er vtion 

Bovoial intorc'sliug pajiers coneoinmg fiscal questions woio read An tho afternoon 
session hli. A'. T'' Au/nr (Dacca Umveisity) read a paper on “Somo aspects of tho now 
<!onshtutiou fm India”, flo said that ho disagteed with the view that in regard to fiscal 
questions tho position under tho now conshtuiion would bo woiso than now and 
examined the oonshtutional position m tho matter of tho fiscal convention. 

In indicating the additional estimated burden on the people of India by bringing 
mlo foiue tho now constitution Mi Aiyai said India requires at tho present time a 
new orientation m matteis of }mbhc policy towaids tho economic hottcimont of the 
citi/ens, to diinish unemployment, to stimulate pioduotion and liade, to dovolop 
sehemos of social insuianMi ovon as many other nations are doing Wo want a pro- 
giamme- comprohensivo uinl piactmal — but increasing expondituro in duplicating 
unncuessaiy and mischievous political maohineiy without any ical powoi to regulate 
frooly inoomo oi ONpimdituio to the advantage of Imlia is an avoidable luxury India 
must again look only to additional taxation for oxpenditnro on tho social services 
which aio so urgently masessary in India to-day 

Mr. S. AT. Gnn<nify^ of tlio ilindu Collogo, Dolhi, m the oouise of his pawr on 
“■The fiscal Autonomy (Vinvontiou undor tho now (hmstitulion”, observed that although 
India’s right to dovolofi her own fiscal and economic uolicy and to negotiate trade 
agieemcnts hud boon recognised, discritnimafory oi penal troatmonl of British goods 
had boon dofinod ho widely as to make tins safeguard as effootive as pnssiidw. As a 
result, the extent of India’s Fiscal Autonomy would bo veiy rll-dormed and arbitrary. 

In his paper on tho “Fiscal rrospechs of tlm Indian Pedoratiou,” Mr M. K. 
Mumswami oiiserved infer alia that the financial piovisions concnrnmg tho Native 
States seemed to err on tho side of geneiosity. Tho Joint Pavhamentaiy Committee 
iifecdf recognised tliat it was difficult to I’enoncilo the Treaties of tho Btates with any 
practical soliemo of Federal finance Tho financial settlement under the Act of 1035 
was wanting m umfoiraiiy not only between British India and tho Htatos as such 
but between one Biato and anothoi Burdens and borwfltfl ■wens unequal uudor the 
pio])osed Federation, Beside.s giving an undue weight in Indian affairs to tho Ktates 
the pioposod sottlerneut would saddle the Fedoval Oovpinmeut with increasoA ex- 
pedituro to bo financed by declining receipts of revenue From tho ooonomio stand- 
poifli the Htatus would gam immonscdy from their ontiy into tho Federation. 

Discussing tho finances of tho jiroposod Fedeiation, Mr. Munimami expressed the 
fear that it might split on tho rock of finanoe, 

lie maintained that the position m regard to fiscal question -would he, on the 
whole, worse niidor tho new constituiion than what it was to-day. Tho partioniar 
special ro&poijsibiliiy conferred upon tho Dovcrnor-Domiral for tho proveution of com- 
mercuil disci inunation against British imports info India const! tutod a monaeo to tho 
B'iseal Aiitonoray Convotilinn and was a definitoly roaolionary depaiuro from tho spirit 
of tho loport of tlm Joint Select Committee of I9i9 and ’ of the reply of the late 
Mr Monlftgu, Heurelary of State foj India, to tho Lanoashuc deputation of 
Although the scope of tho Convention was rather indefinite it was tmdaniablo that 
luidor tiiib convention India had enjoyed a certain amount of froodom m rcspmit ot 
tifecnl matters. The Fiscal Convention ■was now in dangor ns a lobiilt of the mm Act. 
DibCttfi&uig the nature of legislativo eontrol over Federal oxpeichturo ho romarW 
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that Bou-votable expenditure would constitute over 80 pei cent of the total expendi- 
tuie of the Fedeial Goveinment The bulk of fedeial expendituie would, theiefore, 
be beyond the coutiol of the Fedeial Legislature. In one respect it would be worse, 
foi, under the present constitution the power of lestoiatiou m respect of rejected 
votable giants was exercisable by the Goveinoi-Geneial-m-Council, whereas undei 
the pioposed constitution it would be exeicisable by the Goveruor-Geneial alone m 
the oxeroise of the individual ludgment 

Mr. P S. Lokanatham (Madias), m his paper on “The Strnotuie of Industiy in 
India”, suggested that in spite of the theoretical supeiioiity of laige-scale mdustiios 
in practice it was found that many of the small indusliies had suivived eithei due to 
some mheient defects iii transpoit and maiketing, oi to the fact that m a land of 
small farming like India, cottage mdustiies were supplemental y occupations which did 
not have to boar full oveihead charges oi pay full wages, because they did not need 
any expensive capital and could be eairied on duimg the off season Ho thoughi 
that it would be possible for India to develop village mdustiies with the aid of 
modern appliances and cheap eloctiical powei. 

Dr Radha Karnal Mukhe)]ee (Lucknow Umveisity), dealing with Indian handi- 
crafts, classified them aecoidmg to structure and oigamsatioas In most of tho cottage 
arts and crafts earned on as subsidiaiy to agucultuio and village subsistence mdustiies, 
ho found that tho aitisan dealt directly with tho cousumoi and woikod with his own 
materials Theie was the piooe wage system m which the aitisan dealt with the 
consumei with mateiial supplied by the lattei as m tho case of wood-work, gold and 
silver- work and diess-makmg In pottery, wood-caiving, silk, oaipet and bhuiti't weaving, 
Di. Mukherjoo had found a suivival of tho medieval guild sysiora m some jilacos 

Mr J W, Thomas (Lahore), m his “Note on Japanese Industr\” said that tho 
Japanese mdustnahsts woio ahoad of Indian mamifaotninis in effootivo, oolloctivo 
organisations. Compulsoiy education m Japan had phiyod an impoit.mt pail m the 
efficiency of tho Japanese woikoi lie doploied the immense waste of human hto and 
enoigy m this oounliy and lack of pinpor hidp in the mattei of oconomio dovolopmi'ut 

Piof Benoy Kumar Rarkar (Calcutta llmvcisitv), in his papoi on '‘The theory 
of wages in tho light of social insmanco and public hnunco”, said tliat m view ol 
the existence of widely piovalont racasuros oi 8tato mtoifoiouco to legulate Iho 
Gainings of labour, tho wages paid m tho course of employ merit wine far iielow tlio 
standard of ‘fan wages’, and Ihat, thoioforo, economic factors woio not only faclori} 
in the determination of wages m a modern community. Ho coiicludod tliat iho 
existence oi social msuianoo and other methods of tianstiuouoe of wi'altli fiora the 
rich to tho poor was both a ciitiqiio and a couoetivo of tho syslom of wages. He 
also drew tho funhor luforonco that economic fliooty alono could not explain the 
cause of fair wag<‘s, init that, for an adiMpiato explanation, ve must iatl back upon 
moral factors, nolitical oonsidei aliens, social institutions and other non'-ecmiomus forces. 

Dr. II L. Dey (Dacca), discussing “Low wages and unfair compoiition m Inter- 
national Tiade”, showed that only when Iho etficiency-w ages ratio in a cortaui country 
was higher than tho couospoudmg ratio of another country, fhon the fust country 
could pioduce goods cheaper than tho second, and that this could tm done both by 
high-wage and low-wnigo «otmtri(‘H. Ho admitted, howovur, that thoro ware mi- 
doubtediy larger stretches of employment aieas m wJiat wmio called backward coun- 
tries, where wages woio abnormally low in the smiso of houig bolow tho exponsos of 
tho customary standaid of living, oithoi because of Hto abHonco of mobility of labour 
between industry and industiy oi because of a lapid growth m tho supply of un- 
skilled labour through unrestricted giowth of population as ui Japan and India, for 
instance. But, ho suggested that tariffs arnl other ponal measures against such ooun- 
tiies could not romovo Ihoso abnormal conditions, but would only tond to aggravate 
them. The proper lomedy, lie suggested, was tho pi emotion of indirect mobuity and 
demand through mtoruational trade, uitornational loans for oconoimc dovolopmout and 
international regulation of hours and conditions of work 

Dr, K B, Baha (JUacca), in his paper on “Wages and Costs m tntmiatioiml 
Trade”, referred to tho doctrine provnlont in certain (xuurlors that low-wago oountiioB 
should b© preventsd from underselling in high- wage cmintvicu Dr, Buha said that 
though the influx oi some choaper goods from a lew- wage rountiy might oompe! a 
reorganisation of industries ia the high- wage country Ihrough tt'anufei of labmii and 
capital and. thus inflict a tompoiaiy loss and suffwing on ccrtiua suciions of its 
peom it would ultimately dorive a net bonofll by an enlargoment of iho national 
diyidend, 
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The Hammond Committee Report 


On the Delimitation of Constituencies 

The Repoit of the Hammond Comimtteo on Dolimitation of Constitueucios, which 
was a uuauimoug dooumonl, was'publisliod ftom Now Delhi on tlio 2nd March 1936. 

On the question oi uiban veisus luial areas, the Committeo have dealt with each 
Piovmoe individually, secniing that the pioposals, among othoi things, weie so framed, 
that ruial aieas would not be dominated by uiban elements, and at the same timo, 
onsuiing that uiban aioas looeivod the full repiesenlatioii to which they are entitled. 

In all Piovinces, except Dombay and Madias, single memboi eonstilucmcies have 
been aocopted as a lule, save wheie the multi-memi»ei constituency is necessitated 
by lesorvatiou of seats for scheduled castea oi hackwaid tubes 

The method of voting lecoramendod is cumulative voting in all mulh-mombei 
tOHitonal coiistituuuoies, except iii oertaiu spooihed eomstituenoios 

TeEHITOUIAI. CoNSTItOTENOIES 

Dealing with ton i tonal constituencies, the OomoiitLoG have assigaod for Madras 15 
general and 2 Mahomodan seats for lubau aieas, the basis foi conclusion m urban 
aieas being combination of not moio than two towns of substantial sine in the 
same district As for Bombay, 14 gonoial seats and 6 Mahomodan .seats have been 
allotted to uiban aieas 

Only the biggest citio.s, which have gcnumoly uihan oharactoi'Istio.s, and whose 
problems and interests are diffoient fiom, or hlcoly to conflict with, tiioso areas, 
classed as ruial, have been included m the uilian catogciy. 

In Bengal, 12 genoial and G Mohamodan seats have been assigned to uiban 
representation. 

In the Piiujal), the problem of ruial voisus urban has boen gieatly to the fore. 

Tho Committee have deouled that all towns with a population of not loss than 
7,500 and Uuulouments and Distuot lEoadquaitois and liist class MiinioipaUties are to 
he included m urban aioas. 

In Mauuab 

The report on ferutorial constitueucios relating to Madras is tho lollosving : 

Tho Committeo have assigned 15 general and 2 Mahomodan soatu to urban aioas, 
the basis for inolusion in urban being a combmalioii of not moio than two lowns ot 
.substantial .size in tho same dislrict, Tho Oomraitloe have locommeaded two multi- 
raombor urban eonstitucnoio.s and a oortain utunbor of raulti’-moniber rural oonstituun- 
cies, the ooustituenoios oidmanly coiitaimug not more than two unreserved .seats. 

The following aioas have been meluded in the general uiban constituoucies ; 
Madras, Vizagapatam, Oocanadin Masulipatara, BoKwada, Cuntiir, Tenali, Tanjoro, 
Kumbakonam, Madina, Tinncvolly, Palaraoottali, Coimbatore, Balcm and Tachinopoly 
Stiiangara, Madras City, Oaheut, Cannanote and Tolliohouy have boon moludod in 
Mabomedan comstitueacios. 


HOKBDUnEO Oastes 

As regards scheduled caste oonstituonoios, the Committee recommend that except 
in Bengal, there is to bo no rostnetion on a member of tho scheduled casto.s from 
contesting in an uniu.ioivod seat in. the constituency where there m a reserved seat. 
In Bengal, however, no member of tho scheduled castes, not elected at the Ptnmaiy 
Election, is to bo qualified to hold a seat in a constituonoy, wlioro tlioro is a general 
scat rosorvod for tho scheduled castes. 

In Madias, out of BO scats allotted for tUo sohsdnlcd castes, one has botm resorvod 
for a oonstifcuenoy in tho Oity of Madias and the remaiuing 29 to rural areas ; In 
Bombay 2 to Bombay City and 13 to rural areas j in Bengal all tho 50 acais liave 
been assigned to rural areas in tho five oonstituenoica of Khulna, Dinajpur, Jalpal- 
gim-oum-Bihguri, Rangpur and Faridpur. Two seats are reserved for the aohedaled 
castes m United Fiovittoea ; 4 out of SO seats reaorved for tho sobodulod caste 
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have been allotted to Luckaow, Cawnpore, Agra aud Allahabad Oities. The remaiu- 
ing 16 are allotted to rural areas, whero sohediilod castes prepouderate. 

In the Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all seats are reserved in rural constituen- 
cies (there are no urban oonsLitiiencios in Assam and Orissa). In the Central Pro- 
vinces the scheduled castes oE Nagpur City have been allotted a seat. 


Women Constituencies 

As r6"-ards women, the Committee have recommended the formation of special 
constituencies in selected areas. Thoir coustituoncies are generally in urban areas, 
though in Madras, Bombay and United Provinces, a few seats have also been allotted 

Committee also recommend enfranehisement in University constituencies of 
members of tho Senate or Court, and all registered graduates of not less tiian 

seven years’ standing. , . -mi- l 

Regarding iandbolders, territorial constituencies have been formed for tilling seats 
for thW in all Provinces, except in the United Provinces whore of six seats reserved 
for them 4 are to be filled by the British Indian Association and two by the Agra 
Zamindavs’ Association. 


The Report deals next with Commerce const! tuenoios. The main basis of delimi- 
tation recommonded is membership of an Association as a moro appropriate quahhea- 
tion but in oases where mombor.ship of a single Cliambor or ot ouo or two rnoro 
Chambors is qualllioatiou for vote in the Commerce oonstitaency, then such members 
should in addition, in caso of incorporated companies possess a paid-up capital of 
not loss than one lakh oE rupoos, and in tho caso of a firm or individuals have boon, 
in anv of the 8ve income-tax years immediately preceding tho preparation of electoral 
roll assessed to an income-tax on iucomo dorived from trado, oommeroe or mdustry 
of not less than jRs. 10,000. 

As regards seats for Oommerco in Madras, four seats have been allotted to 
Earopean tjommaroo and two to Indian Oommerco. Tho Madras Chamber of Com- 
morcG and the Madras Trades Association will, botwoen them, havo throe seats and 
the Madras Planters, Southern Indian Chamber of Oomraoroo and tho Nattukottai 
Nagarathars’ Association, each ono seat. Tho Andhra Chamber of Oommoroo will not 
ha 'enfranchised. 


Labour 


As regards Labour the Ooramittoe havo aocoptod tho principle that oonstituoncies 
for Labour scats should partly be in organised Labour constituonoies aud partly in 
•unorganised Labour ooustitaonoio.s. Tho Oommittoo havo aohioved this in all oases, 
except in Orissa and Bind. Thus Trade Unions have boon given 2 seats in Madras, 
6 in Bombay, 2 in Bengal and ono each in tho United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and 
Central ProViuces. The remaining 24 scats havo boon assignedito unorganised labour oE 
which one seat in Bengal aud all 4 seats in Assam havo been assigned to Tea Garden 
Labour. In the caso of Tea Garden Labour, tho Committee havo aocoptod the prinuiplo 
of rotation for the sake of obtaining direct election. 


In Backward Areas 

Ono chapter is devoted to backward areas and tribes. The Committee recommend 
that 4 out of 5 seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in Orissa are to bo filled 
hv nomination. Beats assigned in Bombay and Bihar and ouo soat in Orissa are to 
m filled by direct election from multi-member general constituenoies with 1 seat 
reserved for backward tribes. Madras, Central Proviuoos and Assam aro to have 
special constituencies for election to these seats. In Assam, there aro to bo 4 seats 
for backward tribes and five for backward areas. 

The Committee have accepted the proposals of Local Goyornmonts in regard to 
delimitation of constituencies for Provincial Legislatures and hedoral Counou ot btate. 
As for Federal Commerce seats, the raoommeudatious oE Local Governments are 
accepted in the case of provincial seats. The Non-proyiimial seat is to be filled by 
an electorate comprising the Northern Indian Chamber of Oommeroe, Punjab Chamber 
and Upper Indian Chamber, Delhi will have one general and one Mahomedan seat, 
while Ajmere-Merwara will have one general seat. , 

Bersonatott in electiott is to be made cognizablo, otherwise there is no < 
the law relating to oorrupt praotioes. 
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Summary of Recommendations 

The following i& the summary ot lecommeiidations ot each chapter begmmug fium 
the second. 

Chapter II In distmguishmg urban fiom rural areas it was ira practicable to 
secure uniformity The only oouise open was to deal with each Province individually 
secuung that the proposals put foiwaid, 

(I) had the sup[ioit ot the decided bulk of ])ublic opinion , 

(II) were so fiumud that inial aieas would not be dominated by urban elementa , 

(III) ensuied th.it uibun aie.rs leooived the full lepiosentation to which thev were 
entitled, and m any o.rso, m which weightage was given to uiban ateas, that that 
weightdge was not gi eater than was appropiiato , and 

(iV) were void of conspiouous anomalies 

SiNULE OB Multi-Member Co.vsTiTirni'.oiES 

Chaptoi in 111 all Piovmces, save Oenibay and Madias, single uieiaber oou^U- 
tuenoies should be ai.ocpLed as a lule, save wheto a multi-nuunuei constituency la 
necessary by lesoivation of seats tor sehoduled castes oi backwaid tiiiies In Bom- 
bay, whole tho public demand fur multi-member constituoncies m eally stiong, tha 
pnncipia ot raalii-membci constituencies m.iy be accepted A ceitaia number oi 
maiti-member constituencies, ooalainmg not more than two uniesoivod seats, may 
also be created m Madias 

The method of voting will be, save as othorwiso stated, oumulativo voting in all 
multi-merabei teiutonal constituencies, .single nou-traiisfeiable vote m Bihai gHnei.dl 
constituencies, wheio a s(‘at is lesoived fur bacicwaid tribi's, also in tho Behiampur 
oonstitaenoy in Orissa and tho dingbhum Gunstituoucy in Bihar 

TeURITOEIAIj CONSriTUEMCIES FOR MaDRVS 

Ohaptei IV The Comnuttoe have assigaod 15 Genoial and 2 Maliomedaa seata to 
urban areas, tho basis tor molusioa ui urb.m areas being a cumbamtion ol not mor® 
than two towns of substantial .size in tho same district. Tlio Corami' tec have lecom* 
mended two malti-member urban constitueneie.s, and a coitam number of multi- 
member rural cuu^tituenotos, tho ooustituonmos ordinarily oontaming not moie tu«R 
two unreserved seats 

The foUowmg areas have been includod in Oeuoial urban constituencies ; Madra*, 
Vizagapatara, Oocatud.i, Masulipatain, Bozwada, Giintui, Tonali, Tanjoro, K.umbakoiuim, 
Maduia, Tinnovolly, Palamcottah, Ooimbatoio, Balem and Tuchiuo[io!y. Bmaugam, 
Madias City, Oalicut, Oaurianoio and ToUtoherry have been included in Mahotaedae 
urban constituencies. 

In Bombay, 14 Ueneial .seats and 6 Maliomedan soats have btsen allotted to nrlian 
areas, only the biggest cities wlueh h.ivo goiuuiiuly urban characteiistirs and whos® 
piobieras'and inteiests are ddfeioiit from or likely to ooidlK’t with thoie ot the fue.isi 
classed as rural have been included in the ii<bua category Aieas motuaed tit th« 
geneial urbm constituencies are tho Oities of Bombay, AhmedabaU, ''Uiat aud H.tuder, 
Poona and riholapur Mahoraedan Uiban aieas are the Cities of Bomb.iy, Ati.i.e.|aM.id, 
Burat and Eaudar. The Committee have given ono Mahoraedan nroan seat to ouut 
tnd Ktinder cities. 

Other Provikcbs 

In Bengal, all Municipalities which ate subjected to the provisions of tho Bengal 
Mumcipal Act, tha Calcutta Manieipal Aot, and tho Cantonment of Bairackpore and 
Town of Kharagpoie, which is not enjoying Maniuipai Bolf-Govei nmeiu ate liicluUed 
in the general urban area and only selected Muiuuipalittes. In Mahomed m uiintt 
oonstitut^noies, Id Cenotal and 0 Mahomedun suats havo boon assigned to labaa 
reprosentation. 

In the United Provinces, tho number of seats allotted to urban areas bolng a tows 
With a population of d5,0t)0 and over. 

In the Punjab the number of se,it9 allotted to urban areas being ail towns with i 
population of not less than 7,500 Uantonmonts, District Hoadparfcers and Piist 
Class Municipalities 

In Bihar the number of seats allotted to urban areas is Ctonetal 5, Maliomedan §, 
the basis for molusion in urban nreaa being nil municipal notiliod and tJoTOriiffloat 
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la the Central Provinces and Beiar the number of seals allottod to uibaa areas 
IS General lO, Mahomedan 2, the basis for inclusion in uiban areas being all Miinioi- 
palities and Towns with a population of 1,00,000 and ovei The numboi of seats 
allotted to the Central Provinces, is Genoiai 64, Mahomedan 8 

The number of seats allotted to Berai is Geueial 20, Mahomedan G 

In Assam, the number of urban coustituoucies, in Assam Valley, Oenoral 32, Maho- 
medan 13, Surma Valley, General 15, Mahomedan 21. In the Noith-West Frontioi 
Province, the numbai of seats allotted to uiban constituencies is General 3, Mahome- 
dan 3, Sikhs 3, general uiban constituencies being Pesbawai, Bannu and Deia Ismail 
Khan and Mahomedan constituencies being Peshawar City and Cantonment, Eisalpni 
and Nowsheia Cantonments, the Municipalities and Cantonments of Kohat, Bannu, Dora 
Ismail Khan, and Abbottabad, with the two Cantonments of Madian and Cherat. 

The number of uiban constituencies in Sind and the number of seats allotted to 
urban areas are Geneial 3, Mahomedan 2. The Geneial areas aie Karachi and Hydoi- 
abad cities ; aud the Mahomedan area, Karachi 

Scheduled Castes 

Chapter V -The Poona Pact points aie (i) The numboi 4 is to be neither a 
maximum, nor a minimum, but an optimum, (ii) Withdiawals cannot be prevented , 
(lii) Except m Bengal, theie is to bo no lestnction on a memboi ot the scheduled 
castes from contesting an uuroseivod seat m a constituency wheio there is a reserved 
seat. In Bengal, howevei, no member of the scheduled castes, not oloctcd at the 
primary election, to bo qualified to hold a seat m a coustituency wlioio theio is a 
general' seat reserved for sohedulod castos. 

The method of voting m geneial constituencies containing reserved seats toi 
scheduled castes is to be cumulative. If two panel candidates head the poll at the 
final election the first is to bo declared elected foi the lesoivod scat and the second 
for the non-iesorvod scat. 

Summary trials of petPions connected with pnmray election ate to bo tried by 
Distriot Magistiates and disposed of summarily and tho decision is not liable to be 
set aside either by any court or any higher 'oxecutivo authority Disqualification of 
mj person on account of corrupt practices is to be capable of lemoval by the Gover- 
nor. The deposit, which will cover both primary aud final scheduled caste candidates, 
is to be Rs. 50, the deposit for demanding aummaiy trial Rs. 200, the deposit for 
questioning the validity of final election Rs. 1000. Scheduled caste oandiaates will 
have to file return of election expenses. 

In Madras, out of 30 seats, 1 seat has been allotted to a constituency in tho City 
of Madras and the remaining 29 seats to rural areas. 

In Bombay 15 scats are reserved for sohedulod castes. The Committee have allot- 
ted 2 to the City of Bombay and 13 to ruial areas. 

In Bengal all the 30 seats are assigned to rural aioas m 5 constituencies, 2 seats 
are reserved for scliodulod caste.s, 

In tho United I’roviuces. 4 out of 20 seats leserved for sohedulod castes have 
been allotted to Lucknow, Cawnpoio, Agra and Allahabad (.'Hies, tho remaining 16 
realloited to rural areas where tho sohoduled castes piopondorate 

In. the Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all tho seats are reserved in rural eonsti- 
tuonoies In Assam and Orissa, as stated above, there aie no urban constituencies. 

la tho Central Provinces tho sohoduled castes of Nagpur City have been allotted 
a seat. 

Women’s Constituencies 

Chapter VI :-~-Tho Committee have recommended the foimation ot special consti- 
tuencies in selected areas, Tho constituencies are generally in urban areas, though 
in Madras, Bombay and tho Un ited Provinces, a fow seats have also boon allotted to 
rmal areas. 

The Committee have also made some suggestions regarding Iho facilities |iven 
for the registration of, and voting by women, qaliflcationB of eandidales being a 
woman who possesses the necessary franchise qualifications, which would entitle her 
to a vote in mxf constituency in tho Provinco. the communal qualification and the 

S **toations prescribed lu Para l of the fifUi Schedule to tho Oovomment of 
Act. 

UmVEESITY 

Chapter TI The Committee have reoomme nded enfranohlssnaent in the univer- 
sity oonstitueuoies of members of the Senate or Court aud all registered graduates 
of not less than seven years’ standing. 
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ON DELTMETiTrON OF CON«TiTUENOiHv‘S 

LANDHOLDl-BJi 

Cbapter VIH ~Ia all Pioviaour. OKCopt the Uaited Provnioei, tomtoiial coasti- 
tueneies have beoji lomod foi the lillmg of seats allotted to landlioldeis. In the 
TJnitofl Piovmccs, the G seats a-^bigiied t) laudholdors’ 4 will he filled by the British 
Indian Association and 2 by the Aj^ta Zaiiimdais’ Association For tho purposes of 
election, membership will lu the IJ P bo toiifmod to , poisons paving land levonno 
of not loss than Rs 10,000 pei annum, 

CoiiMEUi'i: 

Oliaptor IX -The mam basis of dolirailaiion leoommonded is that the member- 
ship of an Association sliouM be doemod a moio appropiiate fpialificatiou, that oal 
of a mimboi of competun* bodioi such alone should bo selected as truly lopresont 
substantial uomnieicial mtorcst-, and that a single anthontativo body, wherever 
possible, should be concentiatod upon, tbo cumbuiahon of unrelated and dissimilar 
oigamsatious should ho avoided fu case, wheio tho tmmboiship of a single chamber 
or of Olio of two or nuio chambeis i> a qualification fni a vo*o m a conimorce 
constituonoy, then such moraboi , should, m addition fll m the cases of moorporatod 
companies possess a paid-up capital of not lo,s than Rs J lath, and (3) in the case 
of a Firm or individual-) have boon m any ono of tho five nicome-taic voars iramo- 
diatoly preeediiig tho pioparation of tiro olcctoial roll assessed to income-tax on an 
income derived from ft ado, ooramuroo or industry ol not less than Rs. 10,IX)0. 

No Association, afiiliatod to a Chambei, is to have more than ono vote. The 
remedy to meet frequent chaugns m the personnel of fiims or a firm or a Hindu 
joint family conoein oi a Goiporation inuluded m tiro electoral roll of a Commeroo 
constituency may bo to nominate loprosontatives not exceeding threo who shall bo 
enteiod to vote foi siiolr a Hindu joint family concern, incorporated company or 
Corporation 

As a remedy to keep outsiders flora reprosenimg Commraoo constituoncies, it is 
provided that huoli roprosontatives shall bo a poison who would otherwise be eligible 
to sign on behalf of tho individual or company m tho ordinary course of business. 
Registering and icturmng ofllcois should invauably bo Oovornraont officers. 

In Madias 4 soats have boon allotted to tho European Commerce and 2 to Indian 
Ooramoroo, tho Madras Oharaboi of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association 
will between them have 3 sc'ats and tho Madras Planteis, the aonthern Indian 
Chamber of Oorameico and tho Nattnlcottai Nagarathars’ Association, each ono seat 
Tho Andhra Ohnrabur of Oommorco will not bo enfianchisod 

In Bombay, tho existing anangomonts will continue, mid tho East India Cotton 
Association will got tho seventh seal. Tho Bombay Cliamber of Commeico and the 
Bombay Trades Association will botwoou thorn liave a three member constituency 
with ono seat lesoivod for tho Bombay Trades Associahon, 

Bengal will havo 14 Eiirnponn and 5 Imlian seats, 2 have been assigned to the 
Bengal National OhambPi* of Ooraraorco and ono each to tho Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, the Marwan Association and tho Muslim Cliambor of Oommeroc. 

Tho seat allotted to Indian Oominoice iu the Hinted Provmcos is to bo shared by 
the U, P. Chamber of Comraoreo and tho Merchants’ Ohambor. 

The electorate for tho Punjab Coramoreo seat is to bo composed of tho Northern 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, tho Punjab Chamber of Commeroo, tho Punjab Trada 
Association and tho Indian Chamber of Commoroe. 

In Bihar, iho throe existing constituencies are to oontimre ; tho fourth seat will 
be filled by tho Bihar Chamber of Commoroe. 

In the Central Provinces, Orissa and Smd, the Committee have leoommanded the 
formation of constituoncies comprising companies, firms and individuals possessing 
(.orfcain qualifications 

Of tho 11 seats allotted to Assam, 9 (7 Europeans and 2 Indians) have been 
assigned to planting (Tea) and % (I European and 1 Indian) to Commeroo and 
Industry. ^ITere again, the Committee recommended special constituencies consisting 
of oompanios, firms and individuah. 

Tjaijoub Oonsototnoies 

Chapter X Tho Cemmittoo have accepted the prlncinlo kid down by the Joint 
Boleot Committee that eoastitnencios for the Labour seats shall partly be in organised 
Labour constituoncies and partly in unorganised Labour eonstituonoies. The Com- 
mittee havo 'rchiovod this m all eases except in Orissa and fiind. Thus Trade TJnlons 
havo been given 2 seats in Madras, 0 in Bombay, 0 in Bengal, and 1 each in the 
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Oaited Proviaoes, the Ptinjab, Bihar and the Oeutial Piovmoes, The lemaininw 14 
seats ha^e been assigned to nnorganised Laboui, of whioh one seat m Bengal and 
ah tlio 4 seats m Assam have been assigned to tea garden laboui In the ease of 
tea garden labour, the Committee have aoeepted tho pimciplo of lotation for the 
sake of obtaining direct election 

The othei recommendations aie that the existing Tiade Union Law be so amended 
as to invest Local Governments with the powai of inspecting tho registors of the 
Tiade Onions and to make Government oi ptofossional audit of their accounts oom- 
pnlsoiy Tribunals, as suggested by the Royal Commission on Labour and suppoited 
By the’ Indian Pianchise Committee aie to be constituted by the Goveinoi acting m 
his disoietion This Tribunal is to make a yeaily review of the Labour coasiituen- 
oies recommended 

The qualifications of a trade union for inclusion m the eleotoiate for Trade Union 
oonstitiiencios are that : (1) it has been in existence foi two years and rogisteiod 
for one year before the date fixed for the piepaiation of the idectoral roll, (D mem- 
bership aunug the year piecoding the piepaiation of the loll is not below 250, ft) 
it has complied with any lules uudoi the Tiade Union Act foi mspeotiou of books, 
(4) the preceding conditions have been attested to by a Tubnnal 

The electoral registers foi Trade Union constituencies aie lo be confined to the 
Province m which the Trade Union is logisteied T\''heie oleotioxi is to be indiiaot 
the eleutoial loll is to be piopaied by the omployei 

The qiialifioations of tho electors aie : (1) That the eloctoi has attaiuod the age 
of 21, an'! is a Biitish subject or subject of the ptesciibou Indian State 

(2i Flo lias h.id a place of le'^idouce m the piovuioe fm 0 months immediately 
preceding a date to be fixed by the Local Govoinraent (seamuii to bo exempted fiom 
this lesidential qualifieation) 

(i) In the case of a Tiade Union constituoncv, that on tho d.ito of tho piaparaiion 
of the electoial loll he has been a raembei of tho Union, and ui tlio case of an or- 
dm.iiv raember has paid his subsunption toi the preceding twehe months Member 
jucludi'S an honorary morabei Oi an official, 

(4) In tho ea-.e ot a speeial Labour consiituonoy, that ho has boon in continuous 
fmploymunt m a factory oi a mine oi a lailway, a dockyard or haiboiu, m m any 
pthei industnal ostnbhshment registoied uudei tho Indian Factones Act or the 
Indian Mines A> t for a penud of not loss than 180 days m the twol'm mtfuths pre- 
ceding the date of pieiiaration of tho oleotoial roll on a sataiy of not loss than Rs 
10 and not rnoie than Rs UOO a month This poiiod, it may be necessaiy to v.iry 
in aocnrdanoe with tho conditions prevailing in ditfenmt Piovincos in wluoh there are 
not Trade Union seats, A metaboi of a legistmi'd Trade Union in tho coustituonoy 
is to be eligible for admission to tho electoral loU of a spocial oonstitneuoy. 

(5) He is not employed m oloiioal, supervisoiy, recruiting or administrative oapa- 
cities Where a voter’oan vote m more than one Labour constituency onrolraent is 
to be on application, save m oeitain Trade Union constituencies m Bombay and 

^'^f^ction is to be direct m all Labour constituencies and to bo uniform throughout 
India, the qualifloation of candidates being that they have attained the age of 2n vears 
and possess Ihe qualifications prescribed in tho Fifth {schedule to tho Goverumeat of 
of India 'ct and is an elootoi m tho constituency or m any other Labour constitu- 
onuv, In the provinces in whioh thoio are no Trade Union scats, honniary merabm-B 
or officials of rogisterud Tiade Unions, who satisfy the icquiromouts regarding 
eleutois, aie also to be eligible to stand as candidates for special Labour sfiats The 
deiiOBit at elections for Trade Union oandidates is Rs. 250, for luiinual worker Rs 
60 Buporvisoiy and clerical staff are to be excluded fiom tho oloctoial tolls for 
Bpeoitti Labour coustituenoies. 

Baokwabid Abkas and TniBBS 

Obapter XIT i—Eonr out of the 6 seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in 
Orissa are to be filled by nomination. The seats assigned in Bombay and Bthar and 
the one seat in Orissa are to be filled by direct sketion from raulft-moraber general 
ooastitaanoies, with one seat reserved for backward tribes. Madras, the Gantral 
Pyovinoes and Assam are to have special constituencies for election. To these seats 
in Amm, there ai e to be 4 seats for backward tribes and 5 for backward areas. 

Chapter XI j— for the Provincial Legislative Oounoils the jiroposals of Local Gov- 
eTinaentB In regard to delimitation of oonstitaeaoies are accepted. The method of 
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voting to multi-member con^tituenoies is cumulative, qualifications of candidates be- 
ing that of an elector in constituency. 

PEDEKin CoMMEECE 

Cbajitei XVI ••—Non-Provincial seat electoiate Poi flio seat alloted to the 
Northein Indian Commoroial bodies, the electoi.ites aio Noithein India Chambei of 
Commeice, Punjab Chambei of Comraeioo and Uppei India Chambei of Commerce. 
Foi piovmual seatb, the i ocommondations of Local (tovoinmeats are accepted. 


Fedfbal Lasoor 

f'hapter XVTT The seal assigned to AS'.am Laliour in the Fodeial Assembly is 
to be filled by diicct election fiora a tea Oaideu coii‘'tituoncy to bo chosen m iota- 
tion by the (iovemni in his duection fiom ono ot the tea gaiden const itueiicies For 
the Laboui seat., in the \s&<im Legislativo Assemblv the non-pi ovinctal seat is to bo 
a&wgiied to tho Nalioii.d Tiados Union FediM.dion oi such othei oiganisation of 
woikeiG as may be selectod liv the Oovsm innent of India hu the riominution of tho 
vrorkfis’ delegate to the Intel iiatimial Labour < oriftience undei tho piovisions of 
Aiticio 380 ('ll of the Tuaty of Veis,ules 

Chaptoi XVIII . The seat., allotted to llio CtliK'f CommiSoioner’s Ihovini'es m the 
Fedeial Assernidv seat.s aro to Im Iilloil by dneci election, one Ueneial ami one Muha- 
mmadan seat in Della and om* Peduial seat ui Aitnei-Menvara ; rho seat assigned to 
British Baluolustun is to bo filled by norauiatiou liy the rroveiaoi’-Cenoial. 

Fedeijal CoiiKcii, OE States 

Chapter XIX —For tho Fodeial I'ouncil or State tho lecommondatious of Local 
Governmontb as to constituoncios aio accepted Single non-ti.'in.sfeiablo voto will bo 
followed m tho case of tbo Muharain.vUii multi-raomiier oonstituenoy in Madras. Tho 
seat assigned to British Baiuohistan. is to bo filled by nomination by the Govoruor- 
Geneial. 

Conduct of Elections 

Chapter XX -—In regard to the conduct of elections tho Committoo have re- 
commended : . . i-fl 

(1) Himplifioatinn of procedure foi nomination and scrutiny by the retnining officer. 

(2) The retuiniiig oflicer oi tho presiding olhcer to be gj\pn puvcis to coirect 
obvious and mitini nust.ikes lu the eledoial loll 

An Elections Dop.utment m to bo establislied for jovinion of tlm elc'ctoraj loll at 
any timo , election manual rules aie to bo made to avoid unncccsHuy i hallenging 
of votois. 


OOERUl'T PrACTIOES 

Chapter XXI '—As regards corrupt practioes personation is to be a cognisable 
offence. , 

The rule regarding hiring i.s to bo abrogated and tho expenditure ou this account 
ih to be included in the lotuia of election expenses. 

There will bo no ehaugo m tho oxistmg law lolating to treating. 



The Niemeyer Report 

On the Financial Condition of Provinces 

Sir Otto Niemeyer’s report on the financial condition of the Provinces nsued fiom 
Simla on the 30tlj April 1936, states that the bndgotary piospects of India, “given 
piudeiit management of hei finances, justify the view that adequate arrangements can 
■)Q made step by step to moot the financial ^implications of the now constitution” 

Assistance costing the Centre about two orores of rupees annually is proposed for 
eight out of the eleven Provinces 

Sir Otto Niemeyer says “His Majesty’s Goveinment may safely piopose to Par- 
liament that Part III of the Government of India Act 1935, should bo brought rnio 
operation a year hence ” 

Income-tax' amounting to six ciores of rupees assignable to the Piovinces will be 
retained by the Centie tor the Gist fivo years, unless Railways resume substantial 
oontiibutions The Centie should begin relinquishing this revenue giadually during 
the SGcond five yeais, so that within ten years of Piovincial Autonomy, the 'Pioviuoes 
may hope to enjoy then full share of this lovenuo hoad. 

Absista-NCb to Provinobs 

Sn Otto Ni 0 mB\ei pioposos to deal with the provinces m throe stages Immediate 
assistance from the bcginnmg of jiiovincial autonomy is locommended to oeitaui 
piovinces paitly lu the foim of cash subventions, paitly lu the foim ot cancellation 
of the net (i e aftei offsetting certain balances) deld incuued pnor to ]st Apul, 
1936, and, paitly in the foim of tlie distribution of a fnithei 12 and half pci cent 

of the lute tax. In the cases of Bengal, Ihhai, Assam, the N "W F P,, and Onssa, 

the anfiro not dobt is oancoilod and lu the case of the (J P all pre-1936 deficit debt 
plus appnmmatoly two oioios of pio-)921 dobt. 

Annual cash subventions will bo as follows U P 25 lalchs for 5 years only As- 
sam 30 lakhs , Onssa- 40 lalchs , N W F. P. I'lOG lakhs subject to reconsidoraliou 

after 5 yeats , Smd 105 lakhs to bo i educed by stages after 10 yoars. 

The total apjnoxumate annual relief in lakhs aimed at by Sir Otto Niemever is as 
follows . Bengal 76 , Bihar 35 , O. P. 15 , Assam 45 ; N ‘\V F P 110; Orissa 50 , 
Bind 105, If, P. 25. Tho extra icoiiriont oost to the contro is 193 lakhs. 

Ons.sa IS to gel a further non-iocuireut giant of l9 and Smd of 5. 

PuovmcuL SnA.KE ok Inoomb«Txx 

By feix equal steps, hegummg fiom tho sixth year from the introduction of pro- 
vincial autonomy, but subject to tho proviso to Bee 138 (2) of the Act, the (lentre is 
to distribute incmno-tax to the provinces so that finally 50 par cent of the distributable 
total has been iclinqmshed in tho mtormediate fivo yeais Thme is no possible relm- 
quishment of tho moomo-tax .so long as tho portion of the distnbutablo sum remaining 
with tho Oeritre together with any contiibution from railways aggregate to less than 
10 more. 

The peroontago division ot the distributable poition of the income-tax botweon 
the provinces is as follows : 

Madras, 16 , Bomlm, 20 *, Bengal. 20 , U. P. 15 ; tho Punjab, 8 , Bihai, 10 , C. P. 
6 ; Assam, 2 ; N. W. F P. 1 , Onssa. 2 , and Brad, 2 

Bir Otto Niemeyer states that substantial justice will be done by fixing tho soak 
of distribution partly on rosidouce and partly on population, paying to neither factor 
a rigidly pedantic acfeience for which the actual data provide insufficient justification 

PaiNCmES OK Settlement 

The following aro salient extracts from the Report : Throughout tho discussions 
leading up to the Government of India Act, it has been reoognisod that at tho 
Inauguration of provincial autonomy, eaoh of tho proviuoos should bo so equipped 
as to enjoy a reasonable prospect of maintaining financial equilibrium and, in parti- 
cular, that the chronic state of deficit iuto which some of them had fallen should 
he brought to an end. My first object his accordingly been to oxamine the prasoni 
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and pioispeohve financial position of the provinces and to dotaimiiio tho ottcxit to 
whicli special asbistanca would be needed m order to achieve the above aim Next, 
it IS neoossaiy to considei how fai the Cential Ooveinoieut is in a position to 
leader such assistance without juopaidisin" its own solvency Pmally, I have to 
look fuither into the futuro and to suggest to what extent and when it may bo 
possible for the Ceiitie to place additional lesouices at the disposal of the provmoos 
out of the proceeds of tho taxes on income 

Piom the piovincial point of view, tho dosiiabihty of uttaiiimg this hual result ii 
undeniable and the only question (though in itself a dilTicult question) is to doteimmo 
an equitable basis of distiilnition Piora tho ceiitial point of view, on the othoi 
hand^ it is cleai that the fmanoial stability and eiedit India as a wdiole mast 
leraain the paiamouut considoiation Dloieovui, this is as essential to Iho piovinoerf 
and to the sucooss of ptovmcul autonomy as it is to tiio <Vutie itsell 'Xhioughoat 
my lecommendations, I have kept tho stability oi the Cential fin incus contimiinisly 
in mind Expendituio at the Centre cannot be expected, consistently with saioty, 
to decioase much below tho point to which it luu now been rfHiuced There may 
be fiituie savings on debt conveisions, bat so fai as they loinaui with the geneial 
budget, they haully seem likely to do moie than assist in lemstating a moiu 
adequate contiibution to debt ledempUon than the present reduced figure ot .1 croros 
It is, however, at least unnecessary to oontempiate auv seiioui incunse iii the 
total expendituio ixiiloas tho railway budget, contiaiy to expectation, fads to improve 

Expenditiue in tho provinces could obviously be inoi eased with advantage on 
many heads. This is a question of degieo and. opportunity. Some expansion m fact 
took place oven with tho existing piovincial losoiuoos, especially m the years before 
the stamp when many provinces were able, foi mstanoe, to inoieaso siifastantiaily 
their expenditure on education. It may now bo anticipated fiom tho looovory ot 
provincial revenues, not all of which are oi need bo static. Nevertheless, tho allo- 
cation at an eaily date ot a sharo m taxes on income undei Section i.'IS of tho 
Government of India Act constitutes, for many pi evinces, tho mam hope for tho 
future expansion. , , ,, , , i. ,, , i 

On a geuoiai review of tho existing tendencies, I should conoliide that Lha budge- 
taiy prospect of India, given piudeut managomont of lier finances, justify the view 
that adequate an augements can be made stop by stop to meet tho iinanoial implica- 
tions of the now constitution. A change of oouslitutional and admmistiativo atrangQ- 
ments cannot of couise m a movemont alter tho general finanuial position or enable 
all oonoeivablo financial de.sii'os to be mot, but I soo no reason why a cautious but 
steady advance should not be achieved 

OnXlMS OP PllOVINCJGS 

I turn now more particularly to tho pnor question, Tho present position of the 
piovinoes and their contrasted positions intcT as, both of winch fall under the 
objective of starting tho piovinoes on the occasion of autonomy on “an even keel”. 
Yauous matters arise in this eonneolton. How far in actual fact is each province 
now solvent and likely to remain solvout ? Tliis is a matter which cannot bo judged 
on the position m the year only. How far, whatever may bo its present position, 
has a province administered its affairs, whethoi m taxation or in expenditure, with 
adequate firmness and how fai bus this or that provim.e, for whatever reason, been 
fmancially neglected in tho past and thereby condoraiied <o a lot from which othere 
have escaped V It is obviously impossible to reconcile all the conllicting views and 
aigumenis on these issues. The rooommondations I shall make represent, m my 
belief, an equitable settlement a.s between tho vaiioim oontesiants and will, I hope, 
ho accepted on that basis. I would only add here that in any country of the mzQ 
of India there must inevitably be substantial differences m tho standard of adminis- 
trative needs and possibilities just as there are in other areas of the same sixe in 
the rest of the woild or, for that matter, ovon m smallest units The present position 
and the relative size of tho provincial budgets arc shewn in appendix (11), As 
regards the figure.^ for 1936-37, it must bo borne m mind tliat they estimates 
and experience suggests that tho deficits thus prognosticated will, m tho actual 
result, be smaller. Apart from that, there are a number of adjustments to be made 
m either direction before these figures can be regarded as any necessary indication 
of tho future nor can any settlement undertalce to secure that no province shall at 
any time and, whatever the course of its administration, be freed fiom the ordinary 
risk of a casual budgetary deficit. Provincial autonomy, necessarily impli® autono- 
mous responsibility in this direotion. Also, H is obvious as the Percy Oommittet 
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said, that spooial a&sisfcauce to cortaia provmoos ’which, whatever the pieciso forai 
it takes, can only be given at the cost of the Cential lovenues ami mast operate 
to delay pro tanto tho general tianstei to all proviuoeg of their share of the tax;0S 
or income This consuloration cannot be absent from the maid of anyone endeavoui- 
ing to deal fauly with the whole pioblem and sets on limit to the amount of pnoi 
readjustment which can leasonably be admitted At the same time, it is equally 
clear that some provinces aie intrinsically bettoi off than others and at thi‘ moment 
has HI gently in need of additional rosouices and, it is both desirable and inevitable 
that a ceitani measuia of coneotion should he applied even if it means that pio- 
Vinces which ba\Q been able to attain higher standaids of administration should 
now to some alight extant, have to progiess more slowly 

Certain fnither general comments may be made. Bombay has just received an 
atmnal relief to the extent of approximately 90 lakhs from the separation of Sind , 
jSi£iid''a8 and Bihar appioximately dO lakhs and 8 lakhs respectively from the separa- 
tion of Orissa. Madras, Bombay and the Punjab have ceitainly not the lowest 
administrative standaids m India Bengal is cleailv on a low standard, while Bthai 
and Onssa has been geneially locogmsed as the poorest piovuioe m India, To a 
less extent, similar oonsideiations apply to the Cenfctal Piovinces The position ot 
the United Piovinces is so far poculiai that while its ultimate futuie gives loss 
reason foi anxiety, its immediate difficulties aio consideiable 

Sum 

Sind and Onssa as newly instituted piovinces have special problems of their own 
Tho fatal 0 of Sind and of the subvention as pait ot Smd finances^ is inseparably 
bound up with tho fluancial faturo of tho Lloyd Ban ago lu consideimg to what 
exteat it is justifiable to continue this charge on the Centie, I must assume that 
the Barrage scheme will bo admmisteied on linos comparable with similar aohemos 
elsewhere and that ailcquale rates will bo chaiged foi tlie facilities it will piovide. 
In all the circumstances and bearing m mind the uGoossanly coujeomral nature of 
estimates lor a penod stretching so fai into tho futuio, I recoraraend that the Sind 
subvention should romaiu at 105 lakhs for a poiiod of 10 yoais (i o, till 19 16-47 
iaolusivo) and sliould then bo diminished by 25 lakhs a yeai for 20 years, by 10 
lakhs a year for the next 6 vears, by 45 lakhs a year for the next succeeding 5 
years, and thertafter until the whole bauage debt is lopaul, i o., in about 40 years 
from 1942. Any remaming portion of tho subvention will, of course, in any event 
cease. 

OnissA 

It is irapossiWu to ignore tho fact that (ho existing standard ot expenditure In 
Orissa is extremely low and the scope for exp.mmon in the province’s own resouroes 
ill tha early fufitio is unusimlly limitod as agamsl the piovisioa of 40 and a half 
lakhs in 1916-37 for rocuvrent Oriss-u expenditure. It i.s therefote necessary to ooii- 
template a somewhat higher normal scale of assistance and my conclusion, is that 
the figure should be increased to approximately 50 lakhs, I leoommimd also, in 
order to ease the position m the eai her years, that tho Government of India should 
make a inrthor grant to tho Orissa Faroino Fund so as to laise the total in tho 
lattei to the figure of lO lakhs jiresonbed in the 0rii3.sa Order m I'ounoil Fiva 
lakhs have alieady bean provided for this purpose and a contribution of 1 and 
one*foarth lakhs included m the 19 ;6“37 Onssa Budget so that a further non- 
recurrent sum of about 4 lakhs ■would be needed. Finally, it is clear that the coat 
of providing the new province with such essentia! buildings as aie required will be 
rather more than the sum of 27 and a half lakhs for he.idquai tors alone which the 
Government of India are setting aside oat of their anticipated surplus of 1 9.15-30. 
In my view, a further sum of 16 lakhs should suffice if a reasonable standard is sot 
and t recommend that asmstauce for thi,s purpose, additional to what has been 
proposed in the two preceding sub-paragraphs, should be provided at the rate of 
8 Jafchs per annum in each of the fiist five years Tho total assistance which I 
propose should be given to Orissi is thus about 57 lakhs m tha first year, 63 lakhs 
a year in the next four years, and, thereafter, 50 lakhs a year, 

Assam 

A,8SsQm has been universally recognised m a deficit provinoe and, must undoubtedly 
laosiTe assistaaoe. The measure of the assistance depends partly on the prospeotive 
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revenue of Assam allowing for a very modeiate amount of continued recover and 
paitly on the degree to which the existing piovinoul deficit (4? lakhs lu 19.15-46) 
can be legaided as having been unavoidable (eithei as regaids ex[)Btidituto or taxa" 
tion) Allowance has fiurhei to be made foi the cost of piovinoial anton imy and for 
ceitam adjustments of expenditu’o with the oentic, including the cost of the Asssam 
rifles, hitheito mainly home by the Ceitial (Joveinment At pieseut the rentra! Gov- 
ernment pays 12 lakhs jiei annum towaids the total cost of the Assam Kdles tl5 
lakhs). In futnie the Ceutial Goveinmeut will m any case pay the cost of the Earn- 
pui Battalion (apinoximately 3 lakhs) The Oeutial Goveinmeut now pioposes to bear 
7 lakhs of the cost of the lemauimg Assam force and to tieat this payment separa- 
tely fiom any assistance foi piovincial needs pioper I think tins an eqmtalile ar* 
rangement The Assam Government put foiwaid a special claim m conneotioa with 
the pioceeds of the hvoiso duties on A.ssam oil. Though the incidence of the tax 
obviously does not tall on the pioducmg jnovirico, I do uot think theie is anv econo- 
mic justification lot this parliculai chum oi that it pieseuls any laal analogy with 
the supei ticially similai chum w'hich it may be alleged, have been locugmsed else- 
wheie. In any case having legard to the amount of the pioposed assistance which 
such a receipt could only opeiate to reduce, it is necessary to pm sue this matter 
further. 


Noeth-West Feonxieb 

The North-'W’est Frontier Province which has since 1932 received an animal .sub- 
vention of 1 croro ftom the Central Government, is so fai m a special position that 
Section 142 of the Govornmeur of India Aot permits an mciease m its subvention at 
any time without an address from the fedeial Jegisiatuie. It is however desirable, 
both fiom the point of view of the Piovince and fiona that of the Central Govern- 
ment, that the subvention should be fixed for a certain petiod of yeais. After exa- 
mining the past and prospective budgetary position of the Ftoviuoe (and also, iaci- 
dontalTy, the various tefeiences made in tho past to eqaivalonce m certain raspoots 
with the neighbouiuig distncts of the Punjab), my leoommendatioa is tnat tho exis- 
ting subsidy of 1 cioie should be supplemented by approximately 10 lakhs per annum. 
In so far as this assistance may take the form of a subvention under Hecfcion 142, It 
should be fixed for a period of five yeais which should be subject to revision m the 
light of the then existing ciroumstanoes. By levision I am far from implying a fui« 
thei increase. I contemplate merely that the position should then bo roviewou In tho 
light of tho five years’ fuither finanoml administration. 

Cbnibal Goveenmexx’b Posixxos 

Can the Centre support such ati additional demand apart from this sum of nearly 
two crores per annum? OonciirreuUy with the inauguiation of piovmoml autonomy 
Burma will be separated from India at a not loss to the Central revenues now ©.sti- 
mated by the (Joveinment of India at about two and throe- forth oiores. Thosa two 
items together clearly would ptesent a budgetary problem of some naagnitude if they 
had to bo faced in 1037-38 at one blow and so soon from the noiraal resoiuces of 
a single financial year Thereafter, owing to the expansion m the central rosouroes 
whicjn may with oonhdenea be antioipatod, thoy need occasion no special diffioulty. 
Thanks, howevet, to the Reserve Fund of about 2 crores which is bemg consutaied 
ont of the anticipated surplus of the year 19i5-36, I see no loason why the grant of 
these additional resources to the Provinces should not commence in 937-38, 

In so concluding, I should bo lacking m frankness if I did not make it clear that 
the scope in the next few years for the relaxation of revenue burdens is likely to 
he extremely small unless eeonoraio improvement takes place at a rate well in excess 
of what can now safely be assumed, t have, however, felt it right to assnme that 
the establishment of piovmcial autonomy must, be regarded a.s an objective to which 
tho Government of India will give special cousideiation w assessing tho relative order 
of its financial aims 

From the financial point of view, I ccmclnde that Ris Majesty’s Govornment may 
safely propose to Patliament that Pait III of the Government of India Aot 1019 
should be brought into operation a year hence. 

Claie of Jra pBOvnms 

The claim of tho juto-produciag provinces to the whole or part of the juto export 
duty has already been recognised, to tho extent of S) per cent by the Government of 
67 
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India Act In my opinion, it is doubttal -wliother the aigament that the incidence of 
this particulai daty falls wholly on tho piodncoi can be maintained No ooncieta 
statistical proof of this contention has been pioduoed and, oven if such pioof could 
be pioved fox a specific date, it may be doubted whethei it would bo valid in all 
the circnmstaaces of a changing market. Euither, even if the aigumont weie 
completely substantial, it would not bo conehibive on the question whether or not 
the communily as a whole m India was entitled to tap this souice of levenuo as it 
must in fact tap othei sonrcos of revenue of unequal provenance among the different 
parts of India. No souice of levenue, whethei customs, excise or income-tax, can 
in fact in any country be deiived equally fiom all paits of the country alike, noli 

and poor, aguoultural oi indnstnal In so far as a claim may bo put forward on 

the ground that the taxable capacity of Bengal is limited ^hy the incidence of this 
duty, that is a claim not so much to this particular duty as to hnancial assistance 
generally. It is part in fact of the case foi a shaie in taxes on income or for such 
pnor special treatment as it is the object of my piesent recommendations to 
secure. It may be thought that whatever validity there may be in the economic 
argument has already been met by the suirendei to the provinces concerned of 50 
per cent of the net produce of the duty It will, howovei, be convenient that pait 

of the assistance 1 contemplate should take the form of an inciease in this 

figuie and therefore I recommend that the percentage should bo increased under 
Seotion 140 (2) of the Act to 62 and half on the estimated gioss veld of the duty m 
1936-37 at 380 lakhs This inciease of 12 and half poi cent would mean m lound 
figures tho following additions to the lesouicos of the piovinoos conceined at a coi- 
responding cost to the Oenfial Ooveiiiment Bengal, 42 lakhs , Bihai 3 and half 
lakhs , Assam 2 and one-fonith lakhs , and Onssa lathei over “ono-fonith” lakh 
Apart from tho_ separation of Burma and the piovision of 2 oroios assistauoe for 
the provinces which i liavo already locoramondod, tho additional cost of the new 
federal institutions (probably something over half a croie) may be imminent and 
provision may hare to be mado foi financial adjustments m respect of tho States 
under Seotion 147 of the Act at a not ullimate annual cost now estimated at lathei 
more than half a crore though tho full annual charge on this latter account will 
prpsnmabiy not fall to meet m tho early years If, however, thoro is hound to bo 

delay, thQ provinces will no doubt rooollocl that they will ho leceiving from the 
Centre the amounts pioposed in para 17 abovo, in addition to what certain of them 
have already been leceivmg fiorn iho juto export duty and about I?s. 1 and half 
orores per annum for roads as well as certain grants (Rs 3 and half crores) for 
rural purposes. Borne of thorn have also received substantial assistance thiongh being 
relieved of deficit areas. 


Bukden op Income-Tax 

X wish to add two comments on those recommendations. After the abolition of 
the tax on tho smaller incomes and tho two successivo redactions in the rates im- 
posed in 1931, tho rate incomo-iax and super-tax m India, especially on the higher 
incomes are by no moans oxcossivo. Tho gonexal scheme of Indian taxation (Central 
and. Provincial) operates fo roliovo tho wealthier commoioial classes to an extent 
which is nniisual m taxation sohomos, and there would ho no justifiablo ground of 
complaint if _ a sligiit correction of thi.s anomaly were mamtaineu, The assignment 
of taxes on income is tho mam method pf assist ing piovmcial finances contemplated 
by the Bovernment of India Act, and ii tlie remaining sarcliaige were mamtamed, 
it would materially contribute to tho early receipt by the provinces of additional 
resoutees. 


Position of Raiwats 


The position of the Railways is frankly disquieting. It is not enough to contem- 
plate that m live years’ time, mo Railways may merely coaso to bo m deficit. Such 
a result would mso tend to prejudice or delay the relief which tlio provinces are 
entmea to expect, X believe that both tho early oslabhshment of effootivo co-ordina- 
tion between the various modes of transport and tho thorough-going overhaul of 
railway expenditure in itself are vital elements m the whole provincial problem. 


Basis of DiSTEunmoN of Inooms-Tax 

Nahirally each province adyoeates tho basis of division (population, residence, etc.) 
wMoh gives it the largest dividend. It cannot be said that any of the proposed bases 
have any particular scientific validity or safiafy in any appreoiaMe degree the ide^, 
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but piactically nnascei tamable test of capacity to pay The mere accidoat of place of 
collection as has fioquently boon pointed out m pievmus discussionR of 
IS oleaily an unsuitable guide The lesidonce of the individual, though maj J 
convenient and piactically dividing line foi pin poses of ‘Uvoiduig double 
belwen separate political units, is not in itself a very soiontiGo part 

m a Fedeiation and in tact, m India gives lesulls (of nocobsity paitly estimated), 
too suspiciously neai those of collection to inspire much conhdenco. TnUtV 

Finally, even supposing it were piacticabla to ascertain Jo ^ 
particular fi actions of inooino (and, thoietoie, Iho mcidcnf'e of the 
properly adhoie, it is still aiguable that in a Fedeiatiun other 
involved, paiticularly if the benefits and incidence of othei forms of common, taxation 
aie unequally divided as between the vaiious paitneis 


Text of the Official Correspondence 

The following is the text of the coriespondonco between the local Goreraraonts, 
the GovoinS^of ,Hoon-ota.y of St^o on the rof wM hal 

Niemoyer Report issued from Simla on the 27th. May 1936 and copies of wmon ixaa 
been presented to Parhamont by the Secretary of btato ^ 

■Rtiofitr nnt tbo Rcf'rfltaiv oE Slate lias accepted the Nieraeyer Report as a 
whole The ptovinoial Govei ament s’ piotcsts are 

tion being the C P Govei nment who have sent m the bhoilest toJo»ram ana accept 
the Niemeyer awaid without an olaboiato cuticism, „ , ^ Wncratarv o£ 

The longest loprosontation is by the Punjab 
State’s reply deals with this piovmco at greater 

The Madias Govoniment after diawing ^ comparative p chut ^ Gongai aid 

Madi.as urges that the population factor should S inoomo-tar 

The Bombay Government i egrets inter alia that of tadways 

relief should bo made entirely donendont upon the ^ 

pd presses for oancollation of fictitious debt created m respect of anprounctive 

‘“fhe°DoIg*''Oovornmen(. .9 mod.rato ia ils. roprosmtat.oa 
the award wants tlio ]uto duly lo In. lawiniimd in S„o„a 

Then P Government admits that the Nioraoyor Rerioii is a 
scheme and suirnests that after five yeans until receipts from income-tax amount to 
Es. 15,00,000 a^subvention be given sufficient to bring the income-tax receipts plus 

^'^^Tho^pSnjab^oJeraifft fools that the province 

injustice and wishes that at least their moomo-tax share should be fixed on tiie 
^^^Bihar^ puts'^^n^ ds claim as the poorest province and wishes that the basis of 

Man 

fouudly disappointed while their European colleagues do not admit that a aeuoit at 

^*^’The^^^V.^p!^olq 0 ots to the Niemeyor Report unnecessarily prejudging its 
position regarding subvention five years hence. , . . „ 

The Orissa Government protests that iho proposals involve a Jf* 

the treatment among assisted units giving to Onssa subvention 
population than to other units wlio have already a far higher standard of expench- 

Sind "Government prosuraos that the door would be , 

ment of suhvouiion and debt repayment in case revenue expectations are 
The Provincial Governments’ views wore 
the Punjab, whose views were submitted on April 

telegraphed lo the Secretary of State thoir views on May 14 and enunoiated the 
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position in clear terras. They pointed out the figuies of the initial cost of assistance 
to tho Provincial Governmonts wore m excess ol anything the Ooveiurnont olE India 
had hitherto contemplated and thought that the divisible income-tax leceipts to be 
permanently letauied by the centie would lie fixed at two-tlmds instead of a half 
llowever, recognizing that the Niemeyer Repoit is in the natuie of a quasi-ai bitral 
awaid, they hope that the Niemeyei piogramme is feasilile They declaie, howevei, 
that unless raihvay solvency on the basis of a full commeiciaf accounting system 
oan be restored (and that before long) the latter stage of the piogiamme envisaged 
hv Sn Otto Noimeyei, lelat.ng to income-tax would be quite imjiossible of execution 
The Government of India also consider that any mateiial iiiciease in customs taiiJff 
will endanget the piacticability of the plan They conceive, in fact, that in eider 
to consetve the levenue yield it will be necessaiy fiom time to time to propose 
reductions of paiticulai duties 

As regards suichaiges ‘whethei these are retained permanently or only tem- 
porarily, It seems to us indubitable that m recommending a settlement so geneious 
to the provinces Su Otto has lendered it difficult m the next ten yeais for the 
Government of India either to inciease its exiguous piovision foi the sinking fund 
to a reasonable figure or to reduce the iiidiiect taxes which aie an undue burden 
either upon the eonsumer, except m cases where such action will bo cleaily advan- 
tageous to revenue ’ 

As legatds the Nieraever pioposals for decentralization of the balances and con- 
solidation of the pi e- auto no my uoht, the Goveiriraent of India legaid them as an 
integial [lait of the initial financial settlement Tho Recietaiy nf btate has agieed 
with this view, as also with the view of the Goveinment of India that when the 
rai wavs show a surplus these should not be used foi u’ldacuig tho sums boriowed 
fiom the depreciation fund lie also approves of tho proposals legaiding imptovemont 
of the railway accounting procedure 

The Goveinment of India make it clear that they see no chaiioe of relinquishing 
any fuither part of the lute -duty by 1942 or indeed" by any specific date On this 
the Secretary of Stale deolaios that, if on account of the reduction in tho juto ex- 
jiort duty the value to the growing piovmees of their poioentago woio mateually 
reduced it would be necessary to consider whether those piovmees requiied additional 
assistance. 

As legards the question of the remaining surcharges on income-tax, the Secretary 
of State says— ‘If the scheme of finance upon whioh tho suuoe&sful opoiation of 
nrovmcial autonomy depends is found to necessitate the continuance for some time 
longer of this burden (either m the present or in any equivalent formj I shall accord 
my full support to tho Government of India.’ 

The Seoretaiy of state deals briefly with the cases put by tho varions provinces. 
Referring to tho Puniab, he says ‘I have no doubt that a province so well en- 
dowed with natural resources and with so high a tiadition of efficient adramist ration 
as the Punjab will, in fact, without assistance bo much more favourably situated 
than many of the other piovmees even after allowing for the help which tho latter 
will leoeive’ The point rained by the Punjab Government regaiding tho supply of 
excise liquor by one province to anothor would require fuither examination. The 
Beoretary of State assures tho H W. P. Province that the intention is to reconsider 
the question of subvention at the end of five years. 

Both tho Government of India and the Secretary of State express great apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by Sir Otto Niemeycr and regaid his report as a quasi- 
arbiti'al award. 

Secretary of State’s Telegram 

The Secretary of Stale sent to the Government of India tho following ielegram 
on May 20, giving reasons why he has accepted the Nieraeyer Report as a whole and 
indicating his views on certain points raised by the Government icgaidmg the future 
policy : — 

‘I have novv received the views of each of the provincial Govoinments and of 
your Ixoellenoy’s Government upon Sir Otto Niemeyers Report, and having carefully 
examined these communications, I have reached conohisions whioh are set forth be- 
low In order that a full information of the considerations that 1 have had to 
weigh may be available, I propose to present to Parliament both tho views of the 
Government of India and this reply. 

‘I coidially join in acknowledgments whioh are due to Sir Otto Niamey er for un» 
dertefcmg the responsible and diffloult task that was allotted to him and for the man- 
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1161 IQ whion he has discharged it No problem connected with the process 
titutional leform m India has given use to greater conflict of views and wteit&ts 
than Ihe mattei of finance and it is, indeed, foi innate that one who combined mn.a 
exceptional ex’penenco and authuiity with complete detachment from Indian contio- 
veisies was able to assist m the final stages, of its solution 

stiiicing evidence of formidable complexities of issues upon which he has deliveied 
so clear a ]iidgment than the documents now undei leview • j i + 

8ir Otto’s task had two aspects On the one hand he was appointed to conduct 

an independent investigation of the present and piospeotive hudgetary positions of 
the Government of India and of tho Goveinments of provinces before the hnai 
decisions were taken bv his Majesty’s Goveinraeut and Pailurnont p to the date tor 
the intioduction of new provincial constitutions On the othei’ hand he was leq^niiei 
to make recommendations foi coraph’tioii by Oidei-m-Oounoil of a scheme ot tinanciai 
lelations between the cenlie and tho piovmoos embodied in the Goveinment of Irima 
Act of 1915, and foi other ad|iistraouts ancillaiv to that scheme ihe raatteis 

lemaming lo be detei rained by Oidoi-m-Uomioil weie allocation bet ween tho ceutia 
and the provinces of tho |)ioceeds of moome-tax and julo expoit dutv and piescnp- 
tion of grants-in-aid of levenuos of such piovmces as weie found to lequiro assis- 
tanoe in this foim Tho two aspects of enquuy ate connected by p 

inherent in the oonstirutioiia! plan of equipping prices with af least siuiioiunr mini- 
mum of resources at the outset, and of providing them with fui’thor 
future, foi questions at once aii&e both of ability of the Central 
surrender a part of its present lesouroes and of the manner la which the sums 
available should be distributed among the pioviuoes, 

Sir Otto’s conclusions upon the general question of adequacy of flnanoiai resoiirces 
18 ''that the budgetaiy prospects of India given a prudent management of her iiuanoes. 
justify the view that adequate ariangements can be made, step by stop, to taeot 
the financial implications of the new constitution’ ( parapiaph no. o), and 
making recommendations to meet the immcdiale needs ot the provmcea, ho Mils 
specifically, from financial point of view I conclude, that his Majesty a 
may safely propose to Paihaniont that part II of the Goveinment of ludia Act, 
should be bi ought into operation a year hence’, (paragraph no 18}. Those conclu- 
sions have been reached after an export and exhaustive examination of the pO|itiQiit 
in consultation with the financial authorities of oach of the provinces ana oi thO 
Government of India and must accoidmgly command the lespoot, 


COMMKNTS OF PuO VINCI Ati OOVTS. 

It was perhaps inevitable that so long as the final decision had not. been pro- 
nounced upon the extent of benefit that each piovmco might expect to receive, com- 
ments of ihe provincial Goveinmeuts should geiimally speaking have been designed 
mainly to emphasise then individual difficulties and natuial desires for greater resouroos 
In any case, it was scarcely to bo expected that wheie aspirations have considerably 
out-run the fmancial possibilities and oxpootions have been high, and whoio the effects 
of a setback that acoorapained depression aro still keenly felt, nocessarily hmitled 
proposals now undor consideration would teoeive from this quaitor an tmqualihed wee- 
come I fully realize, indeed, that tho financial administration of all provinces will 
continue to demand great caution and that the budgetaiy ptoblems of some provinces 
will present ditRcalties, , 

I see no reason, however, to believe that those problems need prove insoluble ana 
I fi.nd confirmation for the view not only in Sir Otto Neimeyer’s judgment, but also 
in fact that no provincial Government makes any snggo&tion that tho introauotion of 
provincial autonomy should be delayed on financial grounds. . . „ 

On the other hand the problem of the Oovornmoat of India in finding some five 
croies, partly to assist the provinces aad partly in consequence of tho separation 
of Burma, demands consideration. Sir Otto Niomeyer was far from ignoring the im- 
plications of this problem which are fiuthor empna.sised by tho^Goverameat of India, 
tt is cleat that the central Government, no loss than provincial Governments, will 
have to direct its fmancial policy with special oaro. but I do not tiaderstand that the 
Government of India anticipate insuperable dilfiuiiltios and I share this view, 

D»kxo«: in FnoviHOSis 

In considering this qno.stion, it is well, 1 think, to appreciate the extent to which 
such praotioal difficulties as remain to be overcome are inherent in the existing 
situation independent of prospect of oonstitutional reform, The anxiety of provmoes 
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for a more libeial allotment of rosomce's has been contitiiioiisly manifested over 
a long penod Moreover, the prohlom of chionio deficit m the piovmces could not 
have much longer been left unsolved These are the ma]Oi faotois in the situation 
and would have to be faced even if no change m the existing form of Goveinment 
was contemplated Besides them, the cost of such changes as the enlarged electo- 
rates and the legislatures which are connected with the new constitution is lelatively 
Insignificant. 

It IS, of course, clear that the solution of all these problems might have 
been simpler, had thev been nndei consideration m more propitious eccnomio cir- 
ciirastances. iJnloss, however, completely unforeseenable setback oconis, the 
position will evidently be raaikedly better than oonld have been anticipated at 
a time when the fiamework of the new constitution was under discus- 
sion It will be recalled that the joint committee gave special attention 
to the financial background of leforms and concluded that Parliament would at an 
appiopiiate time require assurance fiom his Majesty’s Government that the new 
constitution could be inanguiated without theieby aggravating the financial diffi- 
culties to a dangerous extent In my view the assurance that may now be given 
can be framed m appieoiably more positive and hopefnl terms After full consi- 
deration I entiiely accept Bir Otto Niomeyei’s conclusions and I had no hesitation 
in proposing with the concurrenco of your Excellency’s Goveinment that Apiil 1st, 
19:37 should be appointed as the date for the commencement of provincial autonomy 
A draft oidei m Council foi this pm pose (upon tho technical of detail which the 
Government of India and the provincial Governments have been sopaiately consnltod) 
will shoitly he submitted to railiament 

In legard to the second aspect of Bir Otto Niemoyor’s enquiry, it is evident that 
the past histoiyof tho discussion of financial relations botweon tho oontio and the 
provinces afCoided no good loason to hope that his leoomraendations would bo 
immediately acceptable to all paities conoexnod As tho Joint Committee pointed 
out the ptohlem, of allocation of losomcos m the fedoial system has oveiywhoio 
pioved singnlaily irapiachcablo, for the conflict of interest that ansos is piaotically 
incapable of complete losolution (?) Tho assessment of the relative financial need 
of tue centre and of tho provinces eollectivolv is a sufficiently difficult task but tho 
other facet of the problem adjudication of rival claims of provinoos gives iiso to 
issues of oven groatei delicacy I share tho Goveinment of India’s view that in 
both respects Bu Otto’s repoit must bo regarded as m tho naluio of a quasi- arbitral 
award and it is acooidingly clear that such a niooly balanced scheme 
could not properly bo disturbed except for Htrongost reasons, t havo oxamiuod 
the recommendations closely on this basis, Ro far as concern the aggiogato 
asBifitanco to be afforded to provinces, I am not propaiod to dissent fiom 
tho Goveinment of India’s view that it is out of question at tho piosent 
moment for the Central Oovornmont to nndertako gieatoi oommitraonts, imme- 
diate 01 prospective, than Sir Otto has rocoramonded In these ciroumstanoos it is, 
of comse, clear that any material alteration m the tioatraont aoooided to paitioular 
provinces can bo made only at tho oxpon,-.o of othoi province. How extensive is the 
held of contioveisy to which this would lead is leadiiy apparent from tho confliefing 
views of Ibo piovuicial Govornraonts that aio before mo. Each {iiovinco is inevita- 
bly convinced of the strength of its own claims and is bound to oxpouonuo difficulty 
in appreciating the signifioanoo of its euso lelatively to Gircurastanoes of other pro- 
vinces. It cannot bo ovoilooked that Sir Otto Niemoym has hiought independont 
judgment to beai on this subject and that ho has had exceptional oppoxtumty of 
appi eoiating tho problem as a whole It is my oonsidoied view that ho has achieved 
as equitable a settloraent between the various contestants as tho oase allows 1 pro- 
pose accordingly to accept his locommondations as a whole. Before accepting tho 
recommendations as not only equitable but praotmiblo I have paid attention to tho 
special problems that are raontionod by the Government of India. 

EiNANCiAn I’osmoN OF RaHiWATS 

As regards the financial position of railways, I note with satisfaction that the 
Government of India havo me matter actively imdor oouHidoration and your Excel- 
leacy’s Government may oount on my sapjmrt in any moasuro that may be necessary 
for the improvomeut of tho position. 

CtTSiOMS Rffivamm 

I note the Government of India’s view regarding the customs revenue whioh is 
ft matter that will undoubtedly call for most careful consideration in tho near future* 
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StraoHASGE OK Ikcome-Tax 

Tlie question of retaining suichaige on inoome-taT is, as tho Government 
of India point out, one of some diflioulty and although it is only one 
aspect of the general budgetary problem which will arise fiom time time, 
I feel bound to say at onco with rofeienee to then obsui vations 

on the subject that if the scheme of finance upon which the successful 
operation of provincial autonomy depends is found to necessitate tho coiitimunce 
for some time lorigei of this biiiden (eithei in its piesent or in any equivalent 
foim) 1 shall accord my full support to the Government of India 

I agree that m any case there is bound to be some uuceitaiiitv whether tho 
programme for transfer of income-tax to provinces can bo fully lealized and ai 
this connection I think it well to associate myself with tho waiuing given by Su 
Otto Niemeyei m paiagtaph 32 of his lepoit 

AVhile every elioit will be made, so fai as I am concerned, and also T have no 
doubt by the Goveinmeut of India, to fulfil the hopes novv evteuded to pt evinces, 
the scheme cannot be assumed by them to lepiesent the final coimnitmeiit At tho 
same time with lofeionoo to tho Ouvernment of India’s obsm vations as regaids the 
provincial percentage, J am bound to ompliasizi the impel tanco that { attacli to 
securing the maximum possible ultimate distnbutioa to piovinuevS foi vvhich reason 
1 welcome both Su Otto^s proposal and tho Ooveiuraeut of India’s view, which I 
share, that theie is a fair reason to believe in its feasibility. It is relevant to 
remember that the mistake lu fixing tho percentage unduly low cannot be lectiCied 
since the percentage originally prescribed is incapable of increase by a subse(|uent 
Order-m-Counoil Against any mistake m tho contrary direction, however, there 
are safeguards both of tho Govoruoi-Gonoial’s delaying' powei, to vvhich attention 
has been drawn by Su Otto and tho Goveinmeut of India, and in the last resort a 
possible reduction in poiceutage by an amending oidei 

In view of my genoial conclusions ahoaity indicated, it would seivo no 
good purpose to attempt a detailed commentaiy on the views submitted by each 
individuai piovince Theio aio, howevei, ceiUui specific points upon which a brief 
comment is unavoidable, and in tho fust jilaco I wish to express concuirence in the 
Govoinmont of India’s obsoivatious in connection with representations of Assam, 
Suid, Bihar and Bengal As rcgaids Bengal, I would add that it cannot m my 
opinion pioperly bo assumed that the powoi in respect of juto export duty placed 
by the Govoinmeut of India Act m the Coutial Lcgislaluiu will not bo exoicised 
with duo loaid to the economic interests of that province <Ju such assumption 
applied throughout the fiold of central legislation, which oi necessity molados sub~ 
jects that affect ooituin units more than olhios, the fedoial idea would bo praotioally 
unworkable. In so fai, however, as thoie may bo a case for reducing saouor or later 
tho rate of )Ute export duty, I think it nooossary to say now that it on account of 
such redaction the valiio to the growing pioviucos of their poroontagos wore materi- 
ally reduced it would bo neco'isaty to oousidor whethur in tho circumstauoos those 
provinces required an additional assistance either rii tho form of a change in jute 
duty percentage or otherwise 

PnoBLEMs Bevorb U. P. Governmkn!c 

I appreciate the piaotical problems that confront tho Goverumoufc of tho Unlied 
Provinces. I have, however, not understood that Hir Otto Nifimayor’s reoemmonda- 
tion was related to tho precise lequiromenls of each particular year and am uiiablo 
to accept the suggosion that in aggregate rt need prove inadequate, having regard 
to the circumstances of tho United Brovinoo.s and to the special problems that the 
central budget will present in Ihu first year or two. It appeaiB to mo not unreason- 
able that tho beneficial y should accept the assistance in oven amounts and make bud- 
getary dispositions aocoidmgly, 

Potjab Oovibnmekt 

"While I sympathize with much that tho Punjab Government says, I cannot refrain 
from observing that tiro case of that province relatively to others, pariiouiarly 
Madras and Bombay, appears to have been somewhat exaggerated. Sir Otto Niemeyer 
has cleaidy had to consider oases of those provinces after allowing for separation of 
Orissa and Smd and I am not prepared to dispute the equity of his conolusipas. 
Moreover from the piaotical point ot view the benefits of creation of Sind and Orissa 
have been largely absorbod into the budgets of the parent provmoes this year and 
though they will, of course, permanently etarongthen the position of those proyinaea 
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they will not represent the additional fiee lesources at the disposal of the new 
Ministues. Again, such benefits as Madias and Bombay may derive from the 
decentralisation and consolidation scheme is, as the Goveiiiraent of [nrlia point oat, 
tempoiary, while on the othei hand it may be noted that as [lait ot the debt scheme 
the Punjab is left with a largo block of debt on exceotioiially favourable teims 

I sympathize with the natural disappointment of the Punjab Govoi ament that 
that piovmce alone of the ptovmces of india should leceive no assistance, except to 
a trifling degree thiongh debt scheme. But I am not satisfied that there aie sufficient 
gioiinds foi giving any special relief to that piovmce which Sii Otto Niemoyei has 
not lecommended Tho central resources, especially at the outset, are not such 
that assistance can be given except when the need is impel ative 1 have no doubt 
that the province so well endowed with natural resouices, and with so high tradition 
of efficient administiation as the Punjab will in fact without assistance be much 
more favoniably situated that many of other piovmces, oven aftei allowing for help 
which tho latter will receive The fact that one or two other provinces, whose 
economic stiength is perhaps compaiable with that of the Punjab, happen to receive 
relief owing to their terntoual leoigamzations and debt scheme, cannot affoid justi- 
fication for giant of some eciuivalent benefit to the Punjab It has also to be remem- 
beied that additional resources will become available to the now Punjab Goveinmeut 
when income-tax begins to bo distiibuted I noto that tho Punjab Ooveinmout 
consider that they will be at some financial disadvantage on the mtioduction of 
provincial autonomy owing to the expected loss in conueotiou with the supply of 
liquor by the province to othei adrainistialious Aiiangemenls coveung the sap[)ly 
of excise liquor by one pioviiico to anothei will have to bo leviowed in the liglit of 
the new constitutional position and I considot that the points raised by the Punjab 
Government m this oonaeotion will lequiie fuither examination. 

IDeajpt Order 

1 am submitting to ravliament the diaft distiihution of Revenues Order which 
deals with income-tax, jute export duty and giants-m-aid to certain provinces m 
strict aocordanoo with Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommendations 

Fundxmentad Assumptions 

Technical pomls in the Draft Order have been separately discussed with the 
Government of India but there are certain fundamental assumptions that 1 must set 
forth on the present occasion. 

(a) The calculation to which Section 138 (1) of tho Government of India Act 
gives rise involves certain aasumption as to tho interpretation of that section and 
Sir Otto Niemeyei has recorded assumptions that he has made in tho annexed 
letter. The order has been drafted upon tho basis of these assumptions and as the 
allocation of appreciable sums is involved it is aeoossary that I should make this 
dear. 

(b) It has always been assumed that ‘corporation tax’ (which is allocated by 
the Act as a federal source of revenue) would mean a tax of the nature of the 
existing aupeitax on companies and. definition m section 311 (2i of the Act was 
intended to nave this result I understand, however, that doubt has arisen whether 
the definition is entirely satisfactory. If suoh doubt is substantiated hereafter it 
may be necessary to ask Paihament to rectify the position. 

(o) Sir Otto has recommended that for the puipose of the formula which governs 
the allocation of incoraa-tax in the first five years’ period the oomfiutation of railway 
contributipus to the general revenues should be made on tho basis provided by the 

£ resent_ railway convention which was formulated m the resolution passed by the 
legislative Assembly on September 24, 1924. In accepting this recommendation I 
agree with the Government of India that the method of application of that rosolu- 
tion to the present purpose should m respect of treatment of loans from deprema- 
tion fund, the treatment of arrears of contribution to general revenues (which are 
not specifioally mentioned but are in (pan maUria) and the improvement of the 
accounting procedure be on the lines suggested in paragraph 5 of their views. The 
relevant provision of the Draft Order m Oounoif are intended to give effect to the 
above. 

(d) The provisions of the Draft Order in respect of Horth-Vest ProTriiar Province 
grauWn»aid do not bear on the face of them qualifications that the case of this 
province is to be reconsidered in five years’ time, which was what Sir 
Otto recommended, It would, in fact, be inconvenient to make suoh a provision in 
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tho Order, but I wish to make it clear that the intentioa is to leconsider the 
mattei at the end of five yeais la this coanectioa I have noted the concluding 
comments m the views of this province and I think it desirable to state that so far 
as I am. concGined thoio is no question of pit'iudi'ing ^ at the pieseiit time any 
decision that may have to be taken in the light of the circumbtanees of five yeais 

(o) The piovisions of Rind assume that the Ban age Debt Funding Scheme will 
be on the lines leoommended by Su Otto Niemeyoi and moasiiies to this end ato lu 
contemplation 

The scope of (he ijiaft Order m Council does not extend to deoentialibatiou of 
balances and cancellation and consolidation of debt lefened to m paias 10 to 21 and 
appendix 111 of the lepoit These aie matters whudi will fall to be dealt with 
immediately bcfoie the commencement of ptovinonal autonomy under the existing 
statutoiy powoib (sub] eel to ceitam amendments oi the devolution iiilo'^) It is clear 
in any event that the giant of spi’oified asiistaiico to certain pi ov moos by the oaii” 
collation of debt is lui essential pait of Su Otto Niemevei’s sidierao and I [.hall 
assuie Paiiiament that neoessaiy action in this legaid .vili 1)0 taken In addition, 
however, I entnoly agioo with the Goveinraont of India that thn sidiome foi decen- 
tiahsation of balances and consolidation of debt must bo legaided as an integral pail 
of the whole plan and on this basis I have decided to aooept the sehome. Defeulcd 
arrangements fox its execution will be discussed 

Governmenl: of India's Telegram 

The Ooveinment of India sent to the Seoiotaiy of State the following telegiam 
on May 14 summing up their views on the Niemoyer Report * — 

"We wish at the outset to express our great appieciation of the net vice which 
Sir Otto Nierao\oi has lendwed to India in making a suivey of Indian finances con- 
tained m his lepoii and in undertaking the task of trying to satisfy all provinccH as 
well as the centio tiom lesouicos which aio not indefinitely expanding. 

Sn 01 to estimates the cost of iiis lecommondations at about Rs % oroies a year, 
diminishing by a lew lakhs as the special non-iecurring giants to Ormsa and Hind 
run off. To this figiuo must be added the cost of decentiahsuig the balaiioo.b and 
the cost of the di'hl consolidation scheme ref cried to in Appendix 111. Altogether 
the O-overnment of India calculate that the initial cost of these adjustments is ubmit 
Rs. 2 1/2 croie.s a year, of which its 2 ciores will fall dueotly on the Inidgot and 
Bs. 1/2 crore will bo the diminution of capital repayments The oonsohdafion inn- 
posals also involve the uploading ot repayment instalments, winch will have the 
effect ol mcioasnig somewhat the interest chaiges in the central budget m the early 
years, though the mciease will bo countoi- balanced by corresponding decreases! 
later on. 

The figuies of imtud cost are m excess of anything the Oovornraont of India have 
hitheito contemplated, but novoitheloss having regal d to the supremo importiuwo 
which lb all ached to giving provincial autonomy a f.iu stait, they are prepared to 
accept the conclusion leaohod by Bir Otto in paragraph IH of his luport finz., that 
his Majesty’s Ooveinment may safely propo.so to Parliament that pait 111 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, should bo brought into opera! ion as from the 1st 
Apiil next) provided that there is no question of increasing in any appieciablo 
dogiee the total of initial assistance recommended, {;aad provided thaf it i.s clearly 
understood thaf. it may be necessary to retain tho romaindei of the .surchnrgcH on 
income-tax and super-tax, at any rate for some time after tho 1st Ajirii, 19.17, m 
Older to maintain a balanced central budget. Incidentally, wo dusiro to mdioato that 
we attach very gioat impoitance to tho general adoption of the mangomeute wliioii 
wo have proposed for dooenii alisation of the faalanoos and the oonsoudation of ilui 
pre-autonomy debt and to express eainost hopo that those nrnuigenwubi will have 
our full support. Indeed, we go so far as to say that wo togard them m an iiitugra! 
part oi the initial financial adj'ustments. In this connection wo wish to omTonfc a 
misapprehension which appears to exist that some provinces will get largo iineo- 
vonanted benefits fiom iho.so arrangements, The greatur part of the gains shown 
in Appendix lU repie&ents merely tho immediate budgetary effect of spread mg debt 
repayments ^ over a longer period. In later years, of oourao, the mm!t of this 
spreading will be to prevent budgetary reductions wMuh would otherwise liavo 
token place# 

68 
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The next question which anses out of the repoxt is whethei the central budget 
can contmuo to sustain the burden involved by those initial adjustments plus the 
cost of the sopaiation of Bixirna (estimated at Rs 2 and 3-4 cioxes jiex annum) and in 
addition, oan forego m stages ovni tho following 10 yeais a fuither sum of at least 
Rs. 0 croros Natuially we havo had to fxamo for tho infoxmation of Sn Otto 
Kiemeyex such foxeoasts as we could reasonably mako of onx position in the yeaxs 
to come Inevitably these estimates are invested with gieat uncoitamty The 
factors which make for uncertainty axe, with two exceptions, set out by Sir Otto 
Those exceptions axe the possibility of India’s being involved m war and tho possi- 
bility of mternal political disturbances of such a magnitude as materially to affect 
the prospeiity of the country, Tho former possibility no calculation can take 
into aeeouut, the latter tho Oovemment of India think that they may safely reject. 
For rest, there fall to be consideied the position of the railways and the possibility 
of tlie law of diminishing returns setting in in connection with the customs revenue. 

As regards railways, tho Government of India have no hesitation in saying that 
unless their solvency on the basis of a full commeioial accounting system can be 
restored, and that before very long, the latter stages of tho progiamme envisaged by 
Sir Otto Niemeyer will be quite impossible of execution At piesent it is hoped that 
the deficits can be met -vvithout depleting the existing reserve of Rs 9 oi 10 cioies, 
but in the not distant futuie the annual demand ±oi lenewals and replacements is 
hound to increase consideiably, and unless m the meantime a iiositiun of complete 
solvency has been reached the loseive will lapidly bcoomo exhausted with tho con- 
sequence of a call upon the central budget Tho Government ot India liavo under 
consider ation tho practical stops to bo taken in this comiootion, and they hope to 
approach Rio Secretary of State shoitly m the matter 

As regal ds customs, tho goneial level of tariff is now so high that 
the maintenance of an aggregate yield winch is by fax tlie most 
important single factor in the whole lovenue position has become a somewhat pro- 
carious task. There is plainly no furlhei leseive which could now be diawu upon to 
meet an emergency, as was done twice m 1931, and any serious lolapso m the value 
of India’s import trade would miUot a damage which would bo beyond the remedy 
of a more increase of tariff. Even if wo oxoludo, further, a dotouoration m tho 
ooaditions of international trade tho piesent pitch oven of revenue duties is itself 
liable to provoke legressive toiidenoies. Tho Oovernmont ot India, therefore, con- 
sider that any material inoreaso in taiiff will endanger tho practicability of tho plan. 
They concoive, in fact, that rn order to conserve the revenue yield it will bo neoe- 
asa:^ from time to lime to propose reductions of paiticular duties 

The question now is regarded by tho Govornment of India as feasible and accepta- 
ble, On Uii.s the Govorninont of ludui aio bound to observe that they had hoped 
that in view of tho initial assistance to tho pruvinces rooommonded liy Hu Otto be- 
ing far gioator than was originally coiitoraplatod. tho proporlion of divisible inoomo- 
tax receipts to i>» permanently retained by the centio would be fixed at two-thirds 
and not a half. However, recognising that tho report is m the nature of a quaai- 
arbitral award the Government of India content tliemsolves with saying that they 
hope and havo fair reason to believe that Bir Otto’s ptogranimo is foasiblo. fn making 
this statement they lely, of course, on tho powers of the Governor General under 
tho proviso to sec, 138 {l) of the Act, to ’which Bir Otto pointedly draws attention 
in the oonclnding woids of paingiaph32 of hts report, but they would obviously have 
felt considoraby raoio ooiifldont that tho delaying powers would not need to bo invoked 
if the peroentage alloeatcd to the provinoosi had noon hxud at 33 and one -third. 

In this oonneotion the Government of India cannot refrain fiom referring to some 
of the imphoations of the rojiort. Those which roUto to tlio solveuoy of the rail- 
ways and the general level of tho enstoms taialT liavo already boon dealt with. That 
relating to tho remaining surcharges on income-tax ami suiier-tax raises very diffi- 
oult questions which cannot be fully dmonssed horo,_ but we do say that, so far aa 
we oan estimate the adoption of tho suggestion oontainod in paragrajih 31 (1) of the 
report would not onabio the centre appreciably to incroaso tho scale ot initial subven- 
tions, though it would obviously advanoe the dale when tlio distribution of inoome- 
tax to tho provinces commenceB and it would rondor moro cortam of tho full pro- 
gramme within ten years, la any case, whether tho suroharges are retained per- 
manently or only temporarily it seems to ns indubitablo that in reooramonding a 
sitfioment so generous to tho ptovinoes Sir Otto has rendered it difiicult m the moxt 
ten years for the Government of India eithor to inoroase its exiguous provision for 
the sinking fund to a reasonable %ure or to reduoo thoso indirect taxes ^wMoh are 
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an undue burden either upon enteipiise or upon theconsumei except in oases vhere 
such action would bo cleaily advantagoous to revenue Indeed, unless prospexity 
returns at a quicker paoe than now it seoiae likely that both the present Goveinirent 
of India and its fedeial sucoessoi will find their freedom of action m the financial 
sphere nncomfoitably limited 

Finally, the Government of India would wish to mention one point of detail in 
ipgaid to the fiist poiiod of 5 yoais aftei jnovinoul autonomy. Sir Otto recommends 
that the provinces should duimg this peiiod get any sums hy which the divisible 
pool of moome-tax oxcoeils Rs 13 crures less any eontiibiition to general revenues 
from the i ail ways He explains that this railway contubution is to be assessed 
in acooidaiioe witli the piesont bopaialion convention, but this is not in 
itself a pieoiso basis oi assessment and indeed it would be quite 
possible within Iho piesont convention to render Sir Otto’s 
lecommendation nugatoiy For example, if sin pluses aie applied fust to replacing the 
sums boiiowed tioin the dopiooialion fund no coutiibntion can possibly arise. The 
Government ot India assume that the Sociolaiy of State will piovido in the Older in 
Oouiioil against a possibilily such as this 0 1 the other hind, 'they 'wisii to point out that 
thoy liavo foi some tune been considering whethei, and have now actually dooidocl, to 
lemody the mosient accounting rules under which an excessive araoinit of expenditure 
upon renewals and roplaoements is charged to capital The plan decided upon involves 
loduomg the chaiges to capital and increasing the net charge both against revenue 
and against the deprt'ciation fund. In a normal year it will mean an additional ohaige 
of something like Ks 20 lakhs against railway levonue and thoy assume that there 
is no question of legaidiug it as inoonsistont with the report, which clearly could not 
intend that the oentie should mate payments on revenue account to the provinces 
at the expense of an illicit expansion of the railway capital account. 

So far wo have thought fit to sot out our own views without specific reference 
to the views expiessod by the piovinoial Governments. For the most part these 
take the form of asking for moio for themselves and of complaining that other provinces 
have been tieated too well The cost to the cential budget of the various addition- 
al demands now put toward is noaily a crore a yoar as from the 1st, April next, 
while theie is the further pioposal that the centre should forego an additional crore 
or inoie a year by way of reduction of tho jnto duty not later than the 1st April 
1942, Wo wish to mako it clear beyond a preadventnre that we see no prospect 
whatever of being able to undertako additional burdens of this magnitude or indeed, 
as we have piovionsly tuod to show, ot any anprooiablo sue at all This means 
that, if ooncessions are to be made to individual provinces, it can only be done at 
the exnenso of othei provinces and not of tlio cuntto and for our part we see groat 
difficulties in any redistribution ot relief, wliioli may easily create more discontent 
than it alleviates 

Apart from these general observations thoro are a few spooifio points which re- 
quire mention 

Assam — Wo are clear that Sir Otto deliberately limited tho cancellation of debt 
to that inounod prior to tho 1st April, 193G, There are obvious reasons for snob a 
course, but, apart fiom that, the residual roliof which ho recommends is definitely 
assessed on that basis. 

The Government of India would point out that the subventions proposed 
are equivalent to a capital gift of something like Rs. 20 or ores, so that in ©fleet 
a very large part of tho Brrrago debt is being cancelled, but in our view it is im- 
portant that Smd should retain an inoontivo to make tho Barrage remunerative as a 
business proposition. On tho basis of tho present estimates the Barrage will ulti- 
mately yield a consideiablo net annual surplus aftor allowing for the complete cessa- 
tion of the subvention. 

jB?Aar— This arithmetical argument is clearly invalid. There can be no doubt that 
if tho debt had first been mado loss onerous by being spread over a longer period, 
Bir Otto Niemoyor would have assessed tho relief immediately required, not at Rs. 25 
lakhs, but at somo smaller figure, 

Smqal-'id.) The proposal that tho datum-line of divisible iuoomo-tax receipts for 
the first 5 year period should be fixed at Rs. 18 and not 13 chores is unaooeptable. 
The latter figure was doubtless fixed , after a review of the forecast of the eentrai 
budgetary position TOar by year, at a minimum|which would reasonably promise an 
equilibrium. At all evonis, that is definitely our view of the situation. 
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S As legal ds the distubution of incorao-tax between Beiigdl and Bombay, wo 
y can have nothing to say except peiliaps to point oiii that Su Otto Niemeyei 
ex[)laiiis that his pioposals aio not based upon any unifoim combmafiia of population 
and residence 

(c) Wo have aheady made it cleat that we see no chance of being able to loliu- 
qui&h any fmthoi pait of the jute duty by 1942 oi, indeed, by any spocihc date In 
the cuoumstancos wo deem it unnecessary’ to aigne on the mciits "of this pioposition 

U. P. GOVERNMENrS VIEW 

The U. P Government lecognize that the Niemeyer Report piosents a carefully 
balanced scheme which, in its mam outline, stands oi falls as a whole. Though there 
aie certain impoitant faotois to which they would have wished a different value to 
bo given they leaUze that it is not practical at this stage to suggest fundaraerital 
changes in the scheme and put foiwaid foi solution an extiemely difficult and complica- 
ted problem There is, however, one impoitant point relating to the United Piovinoes 
which appears to the U P Government not to have been fully appieciated and 
which is likely to have such seiious eifocl on the new constiluliori iii the piovmce 
that they feel liound to pi ess it strongly on the attention of the Govoinment of 
India and the Hocietary of Htato The U P Govoinment accept the gotieial con- 
clusions of the Niemeyer Ropoit that apait fiora Iho ultimate shaie in uicomo-tax lo- 
ceipts a tompoiaij i chef only is *iioccss.uy m this provim e The leason for 
the peculiar position of tho United Piovinces noted by Hu Otto Niemeyoi is that 

its lovenuos aio at piosont doploted by no less flian I’is lU lakhs annually by 

slump in aguoultuial piiccs The land leveuue lemissioii cames with it the re- 
mission of annual rents to tenants, amounting to foiii cioios and thus atTootmg vitally 
the whole of tho agtanan position Tho loss m land lovonuo cun only bo giadnally 
reduced A tempouuy lolief is thus essential in tho oailiei stages of tho piocoss 

of lecoveiy. Tho position for the first few yoais of piovincial autonomy is, howovei, 

appreciably woiso than it appoais to have boon realized. The polu.y for adjusting 
the land rovonno demand which the Goveinraont with the tinaiumous a[ipioval of 
the legislatures have just embarkud upon involves a somewhat slow and costly pio- 
cedure for seitlemont and lovision of land rovonuo on tho basis of tho oxititing puces 
and the expenditure theieon in tho first two vears will oxci'cd, rosulting in an in- 
crease in land revenue receipts by substantial sums. Biastic letienohmont m pro- 
vincial expenditure have been effected since the slump and during tho past yoat tho 
Government have again scrutinized every item of expenditure with utmost caie and 
have made and taken into account m tho ostiraates fail hoi i eductions, which m their 
jndgmmt carry lotienohment to tho extreme limit They have, indeoil, leduced the 
standard of administration in some oases to an unreasonably low level which cannot 
be maintained much longer. 

In addition, the legislutuio in the last session passed two taxation rapastires, in- 
creasing the oouit fees and st.nmp duty but the effect of this will ho laigoly dis- 
counted during the next few years by the domossiag effect of the debt legislation 
on the jocoipts under this head, tho depression liemg at piesent gi eater and is likely 
to bo more suslained than formerly anticipated A caieful ru-oxammation of tho 
position reveals that there will bo movitaldy a lovonue delkul of Us 53 lakhs 
in tho hist year of provincial autonomy which tho pioposed subvention of Rs. E5 
lakhs would reduce to 28 lakhs. In the second year it is estimated that with a 
subvention of Rs 25 lakhs thoro must still be a defimt of seven lakhs Tins means 
that as a result of two yeais’ woiking of the new constitution tho Government, ovou 
if it provided no fresh oxpondituro for devolopraonts which w'ore urguiitly reiiuirod, 
would have incurred a doucifc of Rs. 35 lakhs, 

Tho Government feels confident that neither the Government of India nor the 
Secretary of State would eousidor it reasonable that tho now fxovornmont should be 
faced at tho outset with inevitable deficit on this scale. Tho effect of tho working of 
tho new coneiitution and on the public attitude to finanoo will bo most harmful As far 
as the Oovernmont ot the United Provinces can judge it is not the intention of Bir 
Otto Memeyer that any other provinoe should be kunchod into the new oonstitutioa 
with an actual inevitable defleii 

The Ooverament, therefore, strongly urges that sufficient assistanoa should bo 
dvea at the outset to enable the provinoe to stait not m a submerged condition, 
They suggest that tho subvention be raisod by Rs. 16 lakbs to Rs, 40 lakhs lor each 
of the tot three years and be fixed at Rs, 25 lafchs as proposed in the report, for 
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the remaining two years. This would still leave the new Govoinment with a deficit 
of Rs ]3 lalhs m the fust yeai but the recoveiy would at least bo in sight 

In connection with tho distubution of meome-tax receipts ihis Govomraent wish 
to emphasise tho veiy gieat mipoitanoo they attach to Sir Otto Niejemei’s pioposal 
foi an early and thoiougli-going oveihanl of the lailway ovpi’ndituio 

Lastly, if it is nofessaiy foi tho Ooveinoi-Oeneial at the end of fivo years to 
exoioise his delaying powei iiadei sec 138 of tho Government of India Act so that 
a piovince does not at that time leceive any apprecialile amount of tho income-tax tho 
loss by the cession of subvention, would insult in a senous bndgetaiy difficulty. 

The Govainmont, theiefoie, suggest that aftei tho first peiiod of five yeais until 
the lecoipts from income-tax amount to Rs 15 lakhs a Rut)VPnhon should ho given, 
sufficiont to bung the total income-tax lecoipts plus the subvention to Rs 15 lakhs, 


BOMBAY GOVERNMENPS VIEW 

The Bombay Ooveinment’s telegiam to the Go\ninmnnt of India and tho Pnciotary of 
Stale iccoids an nniphafic piotost m ingaid to th.* incommondatious of th<' Nienioynr 
Rnpoit, us no sti'ps aio pioposad to coiieci the position in winch Bonibav [uoviiice u! 
involved by tho inequity of the Mestou Hottlemout at the cost of tho city dinelopment 
schemes uudei taken at the behest of IheSeciotaiy of State and the d’ am on tho presi- 
dency owing to its association with Siud Tho telegram lefonmg to lotrenchmont 
and taxation raeaaiues &«iys that public opinion is uuaniraous that if those saunficoR 
wi ‘10 not made Bombay would have slrued tho benefits now propcsod for provitwos 
which face their firi.uicial difficulties loss resolutely. The Bombay Govoniraent de- 
plores that the distubution of incomo-fax m the piovincos is entirely dependent upon 
the successful lunning of railway, tho position of wlnoh is frankly disquieting It is 
piactically ooitamthat the iiiovmcos will lecoive no shaie in the "muorae-t,i\ duutig 
the xiibt live yeais and will bo foitimato if they receive a substantial share during 
the second five yoais. 

The not lesults of the i ecommendafions as far as Bombay Presidenoy is conoertietl 
are that the province is left with no expending .sonioo ol levemio uiitill such timo 
as a sliaio m tho income-tax pioooeds is locoivi'd is faced wuth additional oxpondi- 
tuio whioh must follow tJio introduction of provincial autonomy, and the prosnecL of 
being compelled to restoio a consideiablo amount of leti eiiohmonf 'whiC'h will swal- 
low up tho bulk of the lehef acoiiung from tlie sojiaralion of Sind and will bo 
foiced to abandon any hopes of expansion m swh diiections as eduoafion, pub- 
lic health, agucultuu’, animal husbandly and the like Tho Bombay Government 
consider that the annual benefit fiom the sepai alien oi 8md for the nest year to the 
piesidency will not lie inoio Ilian 7G lakhs, Theietoio, (tho BomWy Govormneut 7) 
stiongiy pi ess foi the cancolhitioii of the fiotitiouB debt erealed 'in respect of un- 
productive iiiigation woiks 

SIND GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

It is a matter of .some disappomtment to the Oovernmont of Sind that it has not 
been found (lossiblo in the Niemeyor Report to give assistanoe to Sind in the form 
of substantui leduction of the Bairago debt, state,-, a communique containing the Srad 
Govoimnent’s view's on tho Niemeyei Report. In tho atisenoe of any leasons in tho 
roMi't why this course is oon.sidorod inconvuniout, tho Government of Bind are un* 
able to appieciate why .such an auangomoat should not ho given offeofe to, but if 
this be found impo,ssibIe tho pioposals in the report are accepted siibjpcfc to the fol- 
lowing rernaiks: proposals both as regards the annual subvention and the repaymont 
of the Bail age debt to depend upon tho forooast of increased revenue duo to the 
barrage proving correct. This can only happen if the normal agricultuial and econo- 
mic condition obtain eveiy jear during tho next 45 years, but it is impossible to say 
that tins condition will be fulfilled, iix particular, the forecast assumes an. increase 
of Rb. 19 lakhs in the revenue m 1047-48 and of inoreasing amounts for the next IS 
years owing to the levy of increased rates of laud revenue assessmont. The imposi- 
tion of these rates will also depend upon the then provaihng agriouitural and 
economic conditions. Tlie Government of i^ind, tliorofore, presume that tho door wdl 
bo loft open foi adjustment of subveatiou and debt repayment in case the revenuo 
expectations are not lealised. In any such readjuatment Bind must be assured the 
minimuin levonues required for its needs as a progressive provinae. 
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The Ooveimaent of Bengal accept the proposals contatnod m paragraph 17 of the 
Repoit m legaifl to the assistance to be givon to ceitain provinces on the mtioduc- 
tion of pioviDfial autonomy They legaid the proposals as m the natuie of an 
awaid given after determination of the amount immediately available foi distribu- 
tion among the piovmces and after eKammation of the budgetary position of the 
soveia! claimants to that amount Looked at m this light they cannot but accept 
them as fair and reasonable, though they are deeply disappointed that the imme- 
diate assistance to be given to Bengal, a province m winch by reason of what is 
now admitted to have been an unfair dishiWtion of lesouroes the standaid of ad- 
ministration IS admittedly low, falls far short of their orimnal expectation 

As legal (Is the proposals relating to the distubution of taxes on income the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal while accepting the general scheme desno to raise two points 
111 paragiaph 30 of the repoit it is recommended that dunng the initial period the 
presciibed sum which centie may in any year retam*^oiit-"of provincial shave of the 
proceeds of the taxes on income shall be the whole or such amount as together 
with any general budg('t looeipts from the lailways will bung the Contr.il Gnvein- 
mentbs shaio in the divisible total up to Id ciores At present the divisible total is 
appioximatelv 12 oioies and the Govenimont of Bengal suggest that this is a moie 
appiopiiate figuie The adoption of this figure will foitify the aigumont advanced 
m the lepoit m favoui of cieatmg an intciost in the pio\inces m seeming improvo- 
mcnl in levtmuo fiorn income tax and laihvays 

Fuiiluu Iho Goveniraent of Bengal attach gioat irapoitance to oarly dishibn- 
tion of some share in the proceeds of tho taxes on income among llio piovmces It 
was locognizod on tho mtiodnction ot tho piesont constitution (vide Devolution Rule 
35) that the pioviuce,s, {lai houlai Iv indusitial piovino(‘S, weio outitlod to a share m the 
tax(‘8 on income and during tho last fifteen yeais tho industrial provinces h.avo had 
a legitimate giievancu sinco that uilo failed to givo relict for which it was specially 
designed, In pistioo to the mdustiial piovmces thciofoie it is essential that every 
rndeavonr shemid bo made to oxpoduo tho allocation to tho piovmces of some share 
in tho procfods of tho taxes on income 

111 paiagiaph 34 of tho report the conclusion reached is that substantial ju.stioe 
Will bo done by fixing tho scale of distribution p.aitly on rcsidoneo and partly on 
populahou and m paiagiaph 35 it is rooommciided that division among the piovinoos 
should bo according to tho percentages give tlioioin. The S'amo poicontagc of 20 per 
cent, m piotJoaud both for Bengal and Bombay. Cf lesidenco alone had been taken as 
the dcteiminmg factory, thoio \.mnld bo little difficulty in aocoiiting the pauty be- 
tween Bniigiil and Bombay, and oacli would tlum gam at the expetiso of othoi pio- 
vinces, but the (joveriiment of Bengal find it difficult to undorstund how parity can 
bo jubtiflcd With populatio 1 as one of bases for tho population of Bengal is ueaily 
three times that of Bombay 

The calculations made with loforonco to tho figures given in table three of para« 
graph 74 of tho leport of the b’edoial Fmanoo Ooramitteo (Pcicy Committee) pio- 
duco poroentfiges niiproximatuly closely to those leeomraondod by Hu Otto Niomeycr 
in lespoid of all pruvuicos, except Bengal, Bombay and Assam, As regards Bong.al 
and Bombay tho pouamtages given bv these calculations aio somewhat below 25 for 
Bengal, and somewhat above 10 for Bombay. Tho icport doos not indicate if weight- 
age has been given to Bombay, but if woightago wore to bo given any whore the 
Government of Bcng.il would h,avo expected to find it givon to Btnigal and not to 
Bomnay m view of tho fact that 

(I) Bombay has oblamod fortuitous xchof to the extent of ninety laklns from tho 
sopaiation of Sind and 

(II) lor many years Bengal has through no fault of hor own been compelled to 
submit to an adramlsti ative standard markedly inferior to that of Bombay. 

It is pos.siblo that the mcidcnoo oalculated by reference to residonco alone xyas 
movod in favour of Bombay since the federal Pmanco t^mmitteo had reported, bat 
in the absence of more detailed information the Government of Bengal find them- 
selves imablc to accept the proposal that Bengal and Bombay should be given tho 
same poroentage. . . 

As regards the Jute export duty the Govemraont of Bengal must roltomte their 
claim that this should on priaoiple So treated as a provincial sonreo of revenue. The 
jute expoit duty was imposed originally m an emergency measure during the war. 
After the war and up to the onset the trade depression juto commanded togn 
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puces and the ad ralorem incidence of duty was low. In 1924-25 the incideiioc was 
between foui and five per cent The position, however, has now changed The 
puce of juto has fallen enormously whoxeas the deadweight of duty has remained 
constant and at to-day’s puces the ad valoiem incidence is over thirteen per cent 
Again the competition by substitutes has mci eased, for instance, paper bags ate now 
largely used foi the tianspoit on cement and the adoption of bull handling of gram 
IS extending In these changed conditions the Goveinment of Bengal consider it 

unlikely that the oxpoit duly is now passed on to the consumei and in their view li 

IS more probable that it is bouio foi a gieatoi part by the pioducor. 

The Bengal case was not, howovei, by any means founded entuely on the present 
inoidenoo of the duty Thoie aio othoi cogent aigumeiits, though of a political rathoi 
than economic and hnaucial neluio In the hist place Bengal can mwoi rest content 
with a lisctil system which aims at piotecting largely at her expense as a 
con&nmei the pioduots of othei pioviuces, while taxing poi distinctive staple 
pioduct foi the benuht of the Ccutio, in othei voids foi the boueht of 

those piovuices In the second place, tho pusp-rity of Bengal is bound 

up with the piospouty of the jute tiado Tho Hoyal Oointnission on Agucul- 
tiuo of 1926 28 diew attoutiou to the usk of substitutes. They verc impressed with 
tho daiigei to piospouty of Uengai it jute faded to lotaui its piuseal pusitioa and 
stiessed tho fact that it jute is to lelaiu that position evoiy effort must be made to 
raamtam tho pieseut lelative cheapness of jute as cumpaied with othei fibics Tho 
provincial Goveinment shaio to tho full these views and aie of opuiiori that it is 
inheroutly unsound that tho coutie which lor this pm pose means the nou-juto 
pioduomg m’oviucos that will command a majouty lu tho Oontial Legi.slatuie should 
be finanoially mteiostod m tho taxation of a pioduct with which the piospouty of a 
oompaiutively small aiea is so vitally huked 

Tho question of oxporl dutios was ex.uniuod ut considorabio length by the fndiim 
Fiscal Commission and oue of the puiiciples they leeommondod foi adoption was that 
in ovoxy case the oxpoit duty should bo modoiuto m amount Whatovor tho actual 
incidence may bo, it seems cloai that the jute oxpoit duty to tho extent tliat it falls 
on the consumer must laiso tho world puuo of juto and thus put juto at a disadvan- 
tago with its ooraputiiois. 

Similaxly to tho oxtunt that it falls on tho producer it mu.st rediico tho prioo 
which tho producoi would othoi wise obtain. As long as tho amount of tho duty is 
moderate it does not have an appreciable oflort in oithor of those ciirectiouH, hence 
tho insistonco ot tho Fiscal Coinraission on the pimmplo minitioucd Now iho jute 
oxpoit duty up to the commeucomunt of tho tiade depression was moderate m its 
incidoiiiic*, but at tho prosout day priees it coitamly trausgrosscs that sound principle— 
the oxpoit duty which woiks out at approximatoly 13 per cunt ad valoiem cannot 
bo descnbed as modeiate. It appuaib unlikely that tho jule puces will rotuui to 
the predepic‘.ssion level and tiiu Uovomment ot Bengal aie therefore of opinion that 
a roauotieu ol duty must bo coutem{)latud iu a not distant future. 

At piesuiit liuaucial eousideratiens do not permit of auy i eduction ot duty and 
tho terms aud implications of the report dehuitoly negative the po.ssibihty of redaction 
in futuie at tho expense of the piovmcial Governments eoucorned. But unless tha 
assumptions made m the repeit are entirety falsified, there will be a progressive 
impiovomeut at tho Centre and accordingly tho pioposal which the Bengal (iovoru- 
mont put forward for acceptance a.si part of tho present sohome of financial {uijust- 
ment between tho (jentro and tho provmees is that at a date not later than the oud 
of the first five year period tho rate of tho duty should be reduced to a figure 
necessary to produce the amounts not alloeaiod to the provinces plu.s any sum 
required fox research and that sunultaneuuyly the poroeutage of the procoods of the 
duty to be assigned to the jufa-produemg pioviiicos should bo increased so as to 
give the provinces the wliole amoant of net px’oaeeds except what is retained by 
the Centre fox resuaroh, 

Tho Government of Bengal press most strongly for adoption of tho proposal put 
forward m the prceoding paragiaph. This does not involve auy moddlcalioa oC the 
oiders-'in-Council now to be made nor any addition to the resources which the 
report recommends should bo given to Bengal. At the same time it recognises the 
position as regards the rate ot duty and possessea the great pohiioal advantage of 
removiug once for all the sense of xnjostioe nndor whiefx this proyince has 
laboured for so many years and which if not now removed will eoatinuo to the 
prejudice of sound administration and to the exceeding detriment of. relations 
between the Province of Bengal and other parts of India. 
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ASSAM GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The Goveramont of Assam have oKamiuod Sir Ofto Nieraeyoi’s proposals for 
decentralisation of the halanoos It is pioposeil that all debts ooiiUacted prior to the 
3st Apiil, 1936, "Will be cancelled and the piovmco gianted an meiease m jute expoit 
duty, a shaie at a fataio date m income tax receipts, and a subvention of 30 lakhs 
The Govainmout of Assam assume that the cancellation of pievious debts results m the 
sum piovided m the current yeai’s budget foi payment of interest and capital of such 
debts amounting to nearly 19 lakhs being saved and the ouriont yoai’s deficit of 63 
lakhs reduced ttioieby In the interests of the new constitution this Government 
would request that the lemainder of the cmient yeai’s deficit so far as it lefeis to 
stiictly provincial ospeiiditure may also be cancelled. Beyond this point tho opinions 
of tho local Government differ to some extent The Indian member and minisfeis 
have read the report with profound disappointment They weie looking forward 
to the province being made as self-sufficient as possible so that provincial autonomy 
may have substance. It was with that intention that tho Government ot Assam 
presented before Sir Otto in addition to tho estimates of normal receipts and expon- 
dituie tho estimates for such institutions as a high couit, a univaisity and medical 
and tochmoal (irioludnig agucaltiiial) schools. They now find that tlieie is not only 
no room for further piogiess m making up the essential deficiencies, but on the 
contrary oven on the present scale of expouditnie thaie will still bo a deficit ot 
about S15 lakhs to be ooveied either by taxation oi letionclimout They consider that 
the economic condition of tho people, the bulk of whom aio aguciiltiuists, does not 
permit of additional taxation Jteti euclimont on tho othoi hand would entail cuitiul- 
mont of the sei vices lendeied at piosout to tho public a piospoct which they are 
confident no minivStiy imdoi tho new constitution will face with equanimity 

Considering ail these taotois and the slondoi hope of an eaily expansion of 
revenues they think tliat an additional subvention of 25 lakhs is osseutiaiiy nooessary 
to put the province on an oven keel 

The minority of the local Goveinment though agreeing with a gioat jiart of this 
are not able to accept the position that a dohcit ot 25 lakhs is involved m tlio 
proposals and think that they are such as with some lutienohmeiit will just enable 
the province to balance its iiioomo and expenditure m tho opening yearn of the now 
constitution, provided that no natural calamity occurs to necessitate heavy additional 
expenditure. Thore will be of course no margin for some yeais to come for any 
expansion or impiovemeat in tho standards of admunstiation the necessity of which 
has been particulary stressed in tho discussions Especially it is regretted that it 
will bo impossible to establish a uiuversity without which the Goveinment cannot 
contiol the educational system and an agncuUuial institute to exploro tho agiicul- 
turul needs of the piovince. The leciuriug cost of Iheso institutions was estimated 
at 5 and a half iaklis in papers put bafoie Sir Otto Kiemcyei 

OmSSA GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The following is the full text of tho telegram sent by tho Orissa Government to 
the Secret aiy ot State for India and to the India Government on the recommenda- 
tions ot Niemeyer report. 

“The proposals require modification on various reasons. The diaft budget for 
1930-37, on which the Onssa Government m now woiking, was originally f tamed 
after normal budget procedure and Rcnifuiy by parent provmoes and further soruti- 
nised by tho Government of India, Savings of roar and a half lakhs have still to bo 
found to make that budget balance on a basis of subvention of foity and a half 
lakhs granted this year without eucioaciiing on two lakhs’ opening balance. The 
Government cannot foiesee savings of more than one lakli in plaoo of four and a 
half lakhs although all pioposuls for the irapiovomout of the present retronohed 
standard have alxeady been cut out. Even that saving can only bo found by avoid- 
ing expenditure which is either obligatory, namely ministers, and baotoriological 
laboratory in future years. Therefoio the revenue deficit of this year, excluding 
flubvention even on low existing post-retrenchment basis, is forty and a half plus 
three and half lakhs i forty four lakhs. In future years ospenditure will rise 
due to legislative Assembly and other charges wiuoh are incidealnl in t he new 
Oonstituticn, 

Moreover, this year’s estimate is bi^ed on tfiie lowest pay of tho time scales of 
all new establishment whioh inolndes the wlxole Headquarters establishment and will 
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nievitablj increase as the new incumbents tlraw increments. This year’s estimates 
also inoiado only eleven months’ salary instead of twelve of the whole new 
secretariat and othei headquaiteis staff, wheieas the future budget must provide 
for twelve months Theie will also be inevitable increases in othei 
dll actions, especially m maintenance chaiges foi buildmg.s constructed 
from the capital grant and reads fiom the cential re.seiV0 of the load 
fund, while the ovpendituie postponed this year must be eventually 
incurred. Xlie piovuico is a composite one with diffoieut methods of admmistra- 
iion in diffeient paits and it is difficult aud uudestrable to level all parts down to 
the lowest standaid Theiofoie, revenue deficit in future years, even on the e'ciatmg 
reiienchmeut basis, will be little less than fifty lakhs and* if subvention is limited as 
proposed to fifty lakhs theio will haidly remain auy scope for improvement of the 
existing standaid. 

In particulai, theio will be no prospect tor many yeais of improving education, 
agriculture and liealth soi vices oi of ostablishing a university. At present Oiissa 
depends on two UmversiUos with liltlo voice in either Bcopo for levenuo expansion 
as Su Otto Noimoyei .says, is nnusnallv limited Two-tlurds of the piovuice nro 
partially excluded areas and half of the piovinco is moie backward than any part ot 
India except excluded areas. Oiissa’s special problems of flood.s and retrenchment 
of recent yeais has prevented even poorer raaiutonauce of vital protective works, 
not to speak of the adoption of any measures recommended by the 1928 Flood 
Expert Committee Even with the additional fifty lakhs now proposed, the provisiou 
for buildings necessitated by separation is still madequate smeo the provincial head- 
quarters, one district head-quarter aud two sub-pro viuoial head-quarters have to be 
built up besides the Ceutral Jail and othei uecessaiy buildings. The opemng balance 
of two lakhs given this year will have disappeared by the end of the year. Ho 
raarein will bo loft for unforeseen expenditure capital or otherwise or for tho 
working balance. Once it is admitted that certain provinces and centrally adminis- 
tered areas must loceive help from Indian levouiies, it is fair to aim at some 
common standard foi those areas But the proposals involve great disparity m 
treatment among the assisted units, giving to Orissa a subvention far less per head 
of tliQ populaticm than other units who have already a far higher standard of expen- 
diture per head 


BIHAR GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The following aio tho views of Bihar Govornmont on Niemeyor Report contained 
in their Telegram <o tho Becrotary of Btato 

Paragraph 17— In paragiaph 11, Niemeyor Report admits as past Committees have 
admittoQ that Bihar aud Orissa is the poorest proviuco in India, Bihar itself has 
an exLremloy dense pupulation. It coutjibutes largely to the wealtli of India from its 
minerals and agrioulluro but derives no financial advantage as it is not permitted to 
tax the minerals aud is under tho disability attaching to no other Provinces except 
Bengal owing to Permanent Bottloment making any increase in land revenue impos- 
sible, Tho existence ol mining and industrial areas is consequently an extra finanoial 
burden. 

Local Goveriimeut urge strongly that tho figure of 46 lakhs asked for by tliem 
is the miuimum immediate lequiroraonts as a grant-in-aid. This figure is fully 
fied by financial history of the Provmoo which has been starved smos it came into 
existence in 1912 and lias had perforce to maintain a lower standard of administration 
than any other Province of India, which standard has bean recently lowered by the 
policy of retrenchment which has been followed. "WMla 25 lakhs will allow some 
increase over .expenditure in 1936-37 budget provided excise reooipts remain stable, 
this figure takes insufficient account of the factor mentioned above. Assistance pro- 
posed is therefore inadequate to start tho Province on an even keel as proposed m 
paragraph 9, 

&agraplis 19 to 21— Bihai debt contracted before 1st April 1936 outstanding on 
Ist April 193? will amount to 471 lakhs, of this snm 341 lakhs Is pre-reform un- 
dated debt carrying intere-st at the rate of 3 and half per cent, the balance of 130 
lakhs is dated repayable in years between 1941 and 1966 of which SO tths is beariM 
interest varying between 4 and half and 5 and half and balance at 3 and ihrae-fourtn 
or Iw, If debt were consolidated mi Appendix HI repayable in 46 yearsi interest 
should not exceed 3 and three-fonrth per oeni giving an annual Instalment of about 
69 
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21 and tliree-fourtli lakhs If the debt weie uot consolidated, the annual budget 
saving lesttltmg fiom concellation of dobi would toi a taw years slightly exceed this 
hguie but would lapidly docreaso as loans aie rapid and would drop to 12 lakhs in 
1956 Not more than 22 lakhs should theretoie be taken as maximum annual locurrmg 
budget benefit resulting from debt cancellation 

In these circumstances local Goveinraent assumed that figure of 22 lakhs m paia- 
graph 21 implied that m case of Bihai no part ot deceutiahsod balances would be 
set off against debt cauoellatiou and the whole ot decentralised balances of about 3 
erores would be available to local Oovernmeirt foi ways and means and for utilisation 
to secure funds for payment of the now liability for the Provinces after decentra- 
lisation of balances, viz , interest of 6 and half lakhs on Provident Funds, which 
sum is approximately all that can bo reahsed by investment of the balance after 
providing for ways and means. 

The Government of India have, however, advised m response to reference that 
assumption is incorrect and that Bihar will receive only a single sum of 2l lakhs 
out of its provincial balances under the soliome of decent! alisation, implying that 
rest of provincial balance will be retained by Government of India as a set off to 
debt cancellation 

If the Government of India’s view is coirect, Bihai will not only have to find G 
and half lakhs a year to meet inloiest on Piovident Fund but will bo dopuved ot 
capital by investment of which this sum might have boon piodnced Local Oovein- 
meut claim that on this tlieory the benefits which it is intended they should receive 
will be I educed not only by 6 and half lakhs but by the annual value of the balance 
of 280 lakhs winch will be appropriated by the Government ot India. This figure they 
put at 10 and half laklis that being the sum by payment of which a debt of 280 laldis 
can be repaid in 45 years at 2 and lialf pei cent The appioximato net annual budget 
saving resulting from debt cancellation is, therefore, u the Oovornmont of India’s 
view IS correct, reduced to 11 and half lakhs m place of 22 lakhs icfeired to in 

I^cJ! Government cannot believe that Government ot India’s mterpretatiou is 
correct in, the case of Bihar as on that interpretation the special assistance for Bihar 
hecoraes largely fictitious and local Government are convinced that Niemeyer rocom- 
mendation for net improvement of Bihar finances was intended to bo the oijurvalent 
of a genuine grant-m-aid of 25 lakhs and this at least the local Govorumont claim 
should be given without any reduction of deoentrali.sed balanoe.s, To sum up on 
Oovornmont of India’s interpretation the Niemeyer recommendation would only 
benefit Bihar to the extent of 11 and a halt lakhs plus 2 and a half from jute tax 
in place of 25 lakhs which Sir Otto found necessary in the first instance and to 
reach Niemeyer figure of r 0 q,msito assistance from debt cauoollation and extra share 
m jute tax would have to bo supplemented by a grant-in-aid of 10 and a half lakhs. 

Xooal Government are more convinced of their interpretation of the intention beoauso 
under the present proposals they are being deprived ot an advantage which will 
accrue on decentralisation of balances to other provinces which are not held to be 
in need of immediate assistanoo. By the method proposed m Appendix III for con- 
solidation of debt, Madras is shown as befitting to tho extent of twenty-six lakhs and 
Bombay to tho oxlent of fourteen and a hall which benefit is lost by provinoes 
whose debts are cancelled by paragraph 21. In fact if the assignment of 45 lakhs 
claimed by Bihar cannot bo given local Government urge that in addition lo 25 lakhs 
grant-in-aid they should bo allowed in some way to share tho advantage given to 
provinces on liquidation of their debts sufamst outstanding balances. 

Paragraph 35— Xiooal Government’s claim was that tho basis of distribution should 
be wholly that of population and they still consider that as the distribution of income- 
tax is a halaaeing factor to equalise tho opportunities of various provinces, a distri- 
bution entirely on this basis would bo fair. They would therefore press for an 
inorease to 12 in the percentago allotted to Bihar to compensate in future for past 
financial .starvation of Bihar. 


immn commerce chamber s view 

The Beoretary, Indian Chamber of Oommeroe, Calcutta sent tho following to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Finance Department 

I to diraoted by the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Oidoutia, 
to ftddr» you on the Indian Finanoi^ Inquiry Report submitted by Sir Otto 
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Noimoyer Tlie Coinmitiee have carefully oouauleieil the Repoit anti have to make 
the following observations. 

Bir Otto Niemeyer states in paragiaph 3 of the Eopoit that •‘from the Central 
point of view, it is cleai that the financial stability and ciedit of India as a whole 
must lemam the paiamonnt consideiation ’ "While the Committee did not wish to 
object to this statement ot the position, they desiio to point out that the needs and 
requirements of the Central Goveinnient aie comparatively limited whereas the 
functions of the Pioviucos aie capable of indefinite expansion Most of the services 
which are socially and economically beneficent to the people of the country arc 
provincial m charaotei, o. g education, puhhe health, agiionlture and industries 

The Committee would, in this connection, leoall the obseivations of Sir Walton 
Layton m his report on Indian finance embodied in the r^ort of tho Indian Statu- 
toiy Commission presided over by Sii John Simon, Sir Waltex Layton stated that 
“in time ot peace military budget should be a stationaiy or diminishing burden 
and not an increasing one National enterprises such as the Post Office and the 
Railways shouhl feed and not bo a chaige upon tho Cential Exchoquei , and while 
tho functions of tho Cential Ooveinment in Civil admmistiation may be expected to 
grow, tho oxpondituie involved is a very small affaii indeed, compared with that 
required for a nation-wide (bvolopraont of education, for tho impiovement of public 
hoalth and aamtaiion, loi the soi vices chaigod with the great task of increasing^ the 
economic pioductivitv of India and many other functions which have boon definitely 
placed within tho sphere of the Provinces,” 

The Committee wish to emphasise this aspect of the question which should always 
ho recognised in detei mining tire financial relations between the Cential and Provin- 
cial Governments m India. Moreover, it is well-known that Provinoial sources of 
revenue aie oompaiatively inelastic while an examination of the new sources of 
revenue by the Federal Fmanco Committee presided over by Lord Percy showed 
that tho prospects oi mcioase m the direction also were not encouraging 

It has been the considered view not only of Indian commercial bodies and Indian 
non-offioials but of impartial committees and experts that India is incurring expendi- 
ture on tho primary functions oL Govorument suoh as defence and mamtonanqe of 
law and oidor which is as high iii proportion to her wealth as Western nations, 
while hoi expend! till e on social services such as education, sanitation, industrial and 
agricultural improvement, etc,, is fai behind Western standards and is iix many 
directions almost non-existont 11, thoiofoie, tho standard of life of the people as a 
whole is to bo laised, the paramount impoi lance of Provincial finance cannot bo 
ignored, 

Tho present allocation of losonrces between the Cential and Provincial Govern- 
ments has evoked strong ciiticism of oveiy oxpeit enqiiiry from that of Sir Walter 
Layton to tho Peioy Federal Finance Committee. The Joint Paihameatary Committee 
after reviewing suoh criticisms, stated m paiagiaph 245 that “from the point of view 
of exponditiu’ 0 , the essentials of the position are that the Provinces have an almost 
mexhaustiblo field for the dovolopraent of social services while the demands upon 
the Centre, except in time of war or acute Frontier trouble, aie almost constant in 
ohaiactei The Provinces rarely have tho means adequate for a full development 
of then social needs, Tho resources ot the Centre comprise those which should prove 
most capable of expansion m a peuod of normal progress” It is also essential to 
©mphasiso that tho advent of tho Indian States into Federal Government would 
reader difficult any subsequent reallocation of fiscal resources and readjustment of 
financial lelatiousliip between tho Centre and the Provinces or States. 

The Committee also desire to draw attention lo some large assumptions made by 
Bu Otto Niomoyer, which cannot be accepted by Indian public opinion and 
Indian oommeroial bodies. For instance, Sir Otto observes that “expenditure 
at ttie Oentio cannot bo expected, consistently with safety, to decrease miioli 
below the point to which it has now been reduced.” The Committee cannot 
possibly agree to this proposition in regard to Central expenditure. For 
example, theie is unanimity of opinion on the question that the current expenditure 
on defence is an unduly heavy item. Sir Walter Layton in Ms report 
on Indian Fmanoo, referred to before, observes that tho expenditure on defenoe in 
India hoars to tho total expenditure of the Central Government a higher proportion 
than in any other country of the world and that since the high “defence ratio” in 
Indian Government expenditure is partly due to the low level of other expenditure, 
“it remains a poculiaily burdensome one,” 
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Bir Wailei Laytou also mentions that “a lecent compausoii of the militaiy 
expenditure of the nations of the woild shows that m this lespect India is 7th m 
the h&t among the gieat Poweis and that hei expenditure on aimaments is between 
two or tliiee times as gieat as that of the whole of the lesl of the Empiie outside Great 
Britain. Again, the total is not only high m itselt and as oompaied with othei couu- 
tiios, but It has also gieatly increased as eompaicd with the pie~wai situation” 

But even apart fiom military expenditure, howovei, theio is no doubt that the 
cost of general admmistation is high owing to the level of salaiies which hears no 
pioportion to the ability of the tax-payer The Peioy Committee also drew attention 
to the opinion widely held in India that tho cost of Goveinment alioady exceeds 
what can properly be borne by a predominantly agiicnltural country and Su Waltoi 
Layton, too recognised the justice of this common complaint about the cost of goneial 
administration. 

There is no doubt that tho entire expenditure of the Goveiumont, both Conti al 
and provincial, including the scales of salaries, allowances, etc , needs to bo read- 
justed on the basis of reduced price levels, depressed trade and shi inking revenues 
Even apart from would conditions, the hard facts of Indian economy and low average 
income demand a far less costly administration. The mam difficulty in regard to 
public hnauce iii India arises fiom the fact that while tlio expendituio onpiimaiy 
and unproductive functions has been established at an uuduly high level, tho cons- 
tructive services are thereby slaived unless the people aio piepaied to tax them- 
selves further even in order to mamtam such seivicos 

The Committee need luiidly point out that under tho Now Coiisiitutiou, nearly BO 
per cent, of tho Contral lovcmios have liuon mortgaged to tlio mamtenanco of mili- 
tary and civil establishments and cannot be touched by the futuie Podeial Logislatuio. 
Even railway expenditure will, aftoi the establishment ol tho Btatutoiy Kailw'ay 
Board, be outside the contiol of tho Podoial Logislatuio Tho Committee can hardly 
feel enthusiastic about the recommendation of a Ropoit whose iindoilymg assuraptuni 
is that the present oxoibitantly high scale of Contral expenditure cannot bo leducod 
with tho logical corollary that taxation also cannot be reduced. The Central budget 
has boea balanoodl during the last few years only by making emergonoy taxation pei- 
manont and the credit of tho Government and tho surplus m the Central budget are 
hardly reflected in any improvement m the economic condition of the massos. 

Tho Oemmitteo rogrot to point out that no oo-oidinatod plan of Federal Finance 
rmdorlies tire rooommondations of Sir Otto Niomeyor, which are frankly formulated 
with a desire Jo placate and accommodate ditferont mtorests and rival claimants ac- 
cording to thoir respective polrtrcal “pull” The Commit teo are .ware that tho prob- 
lem of financial adjustments between tho Centre and tho Ihovinccs is a very com- 
plex ami difficult one and has hitherto boon dealt with lu a somewhat liajffia^aid 
manner by more than ono Committee and expert in tho past It was, thorotoro, ex- 
pected that Sir Otto Niomeyor would at least view tho problem as a whole and deal 
with it m a comprehensive manner^aftei determining the needs and capacities of 
different Fiovincos 

Tho Coramrttee would now pass on to 8ir Otto Niemoyoi’s recommendations aboui 
Bengal. Tho Commit! oo are glad to observe that Sir Otto aiLnowlodges that “Bengal 
IS clearly on a low standard” so far as its standard ot administration is concorned. 
Be has, iheroforo, recommended tho grant oL relief to Bengal as under - 

Lakhs. 

For Annum. 

Cancellation of debts leading to an annual saving of . . Its. 33 

Allocation of additional 12 and half per cout jute 

export duty, yielding “ 42 

Total ... "’"ksT'tS 

Although these reeommondaUons constitute some improvement on tho meijuitable 
Meeton Settlement, tho Committee regret to obsarvo that full justice has not been 
done to the claims of Bengal and the unanimous demand of its public have not boon 
adeauatily mot. The Committee seo no ’reason whv the Oovernmont should not 
Mot the balance of 37 and a half per cent of the jute export duty also to tho 
Provincial Oovemmenta. While the general principles enimoiated by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer in paragraph 22 of hrs Report might be valid, it is essential to point out 
that they have little application to the peouliar oonditions of Bengal, feiaoe BengaFs 
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ecoiiumy i& diieudj depoadeut upon the pioduction trade and mamifdLiiuc of jafe. 
any rovemie duuved fiom this commodity is an integral part of Piovmcial finauco 
and should, in equality, be assigned to the Piovinco itoolt Ihe conditions in this 
case aio ratJioi exceptional owing to jute being a monopoly of this Piovmco 

Moioovei, although the dutv miglit aud does require rovision and roductiou bofh 
in tho intoiests of jute groweis and jute manufactuieis, the question cannot loceive 
impartial consideration tiom tho (Central Doverument which would ho mainly mtei- 
oBted in realising levenue tiom the yield of sucli a duty, It is, Iheiofore, esseatial 
that tho Province which has a piimaiy financial iiitoiest m jute, should be allotted 
tho entire pioceeds of tho duty The low levenue ot Bengal as well as Bihar and 
(trissa m juoportiou to thou population was also pointedly roontioiied lu Bu Waltoi 
Layton’s Report and tho public finauce of this Piovmce must not be deprived of the 
yield of a duty whose inoidonce is almost whollv borne by its people 

The Committee would next loloi to the distiibutiou of Income-tax Bofoio coming 
(o this question, however, the Committee would leeoid then stiong juotest againsf 
tho obsuivations ot Bu Otto Niemeyei m legard to the stabilisation ot tho pioseni 
i.uvohaigas on Income-tax and Buper-tax The Committee iiave to poinl out that 
ilieso obseivatioiis aio in the uatuie of “obiter dicta” and do not constitute ui aii> 
way a part of tho Repoit iioi are the lecoramendatioiifs based upon these loraaiks 
Without going into tho larger question of refoim m the present system of taxation 
ill the country, tho Committee would point out that the Government are definitely 
committed to the removal of these surcharges which were levioil owing to an 
emoigency and weto of a piuely tempoiai'y nature. Tho Committee trust that 
tho Government will not take advantage ot tho general obseivations m Bir Otto 
Niemeyei’s Report to purpetuate these siuohargos since it would be a broach of tho 
unJei taking given by the Government in legard to tho removal of these surehaiges 
The other goneial observation of Sii Oito Niemoyei relates to the problem of 
lailway fmancu In las Report Sir Otto has made the assignment of Income-tax to 
the Provinces dopondont upon irapiovemont m the condition of railway finance. 
Despite past mvestigations into the various aspects of this problem, the condition 
ot lailway finance is causing seiioiis anxiety and reqmies immediate and substantial 
offoxts to iminovo it e ffeotivoly. Tho Committee tiust that railway expenditaio v?ouId 
bo completoly oveiJiaulod and economy effected in all possible directions along with 
efforts to attract tiaffic. In this conuoctiou tho Committee would suggest that tho 
losses on tho strategic railways should be charged to the mililaiy buagot fand all 
waste and extravagance in tlio railway administration should bo provonted. Efforts 
should also bo made to attiaot traffic aud enhanoe revenue by co-ordmatiou %vitli 
ether means of transpoit. 

As icgauls the distribution of taxes on income as between the Federation 
aud Piovincon as well as botwcon tho various Provinces ‘inter so,’ tho 

Committee have to oxpioss disappointment at the lecommondations m the 
Report. Ab regaids the manner ot distribution, tho Committee cannot belli 
obseiving that in trying to avoid rigid pondantry, Bir Otto Niemeyor has applied a 
mere nire-of-thurab method which is obviously hapazard. Sir waiter Layton in 
onunciatiiig the general principles of financial lelations stated that tlie only simple, 
intelligible and equitable basis of distiibutiou of centrally oolleoted taxes m acoor- 
danoe with the needs ol the various Piovmoes is that of population. This basis has 
procedents in several Foderntions inoluding thoso within me British Empire, The 
application of tho rough-and-ready compromise made by Bir Otto Niemeyer between 
the pimciplo of lesuieneo has been particularly unfortunate so far as Bengal is 
couceiued. For while iho Peioy Comroittoo recommended for allocation to Bengal 
the amount of Rs. 405 lakhs out of a total amount of Es. lakhs available for 

distribution to the Pmyiuoos, i.e. 30 per coat of the total amount, Bir Otto Niemeyer 
secommonds tlie allocation of only 20 per cent to the Province of Bengal. Even 
iakiug into account the net total yield ol Income-tax which was envisaged by the 
Percy Oommitiee at Es. 1,720 lakhs, the share of Bengal comes to about 24 per oeni 
The Committee of the Ohambor also desire to point out that while the per- 
centage recommendotl m Bir Otto Hiemeyer’s Report for transfer to the provinoes 
m the pmeentago ratio of only 50 per cent of the net yield of Rs. 6 orores only at 
the present figure, the percentage recommended by the Percy Report Is the percea- 
taga of the total not yield of Inoome-tex, m shown above. Thus in addition to 
having been severely handicapped along with the other Provinoes by Sir Otto 
Niemeyers recommendations in regard to the distribution of Income-tax only to tho 
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eiiout of 60 {161 ooiil of the uet yield. Bengal has been fiuthei hit adversely oven 
as legardr, the allocatiou ol the percentage of this 50 pei cent to lioi. 

So far as Bengal is concoined, therefore, the Committee think that tho financial 
relief recommended m Sir Otto Niomeyei’s Repoit would not enable hei to expand 
lioi social seivicas oi puisne a constiuotive jnogramme of national welfare and they 
tiust that the question of tho allocations of the whole of the ]uto CKpoit duty as 
well as the question of assignment of a really lau shaie of income-tax revenue 
would receive tlio favouiahle consideration of tho Government of India and the 
Secretary of State before orders on this subject aio finally placed on the table of 
the Ilouse of Parliament. 

U. P. COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

The Committoo of tlie Tlnited Provinces Chamber of Commerce addressed 
tho following letter to tho Bocretaiy to Government of India, Emanco Department, 
Bimla, commenting on the i eport of Sir Otto Niomoyar that the mamtenanco of the 
stablility at the Oontio should ho the mam criteuon in any financial adjustments 
between the Centie and the Piovmces, They aie seiiously disappointed to note that Sii 
Otto cousideis the present expondituie at the Centie as an iireducible minimum 
Tho Oommitteo have no doubt whatsoevei lliat unless oxpenditmo at the Centre and 
specially under tho heads A.imy and Homo Chaiges is leduced, tho various piovmces 
will never bo able to develop the nation-buildmg depariraonts and tho condition of 
the masses would leraaui as uoploiable as it is to-dav The vaiious cnquuios which 
have been hold diumg the past fow yoais into the financial position of the Govoin- 
ment have been meiely patch- woiks without even an atlennit to touch tho mam 
tiioblem, and tho enquiries or Su Otto are no exception The Committee think that 
nis rcHioinmondations are raeio palliatives designed to make somehow a start with the 
plan of tho so-called J’rovmoial Autonomy 

“In ordoi to mamlain the present expoiisivo machmoiy at tho Centie and possibly 
to find out additional moans for tho upkeep of tho expensive futuio Federal Govoin- 
meut, Su Otto has suggostod that tho rates of moomc-tax and supoi-tax m India 
{jpocially on tho higher incomes aio by no means excessive. In his opinion tho 
genoial sohomo of Indian taxation (Central and Provincial) o{)oratos to relievo tho 
wealthier commercial classes to an extent which is unusual m taxation schomos, 
and thoio would bo no justifiable ground of complaint it a slight corroctioii of that 
anomaly wore mamtamod. Although tins view of Sir Otto "is not apart ot his lo- 
eommondations, still it is hkoly to pro-judioially alfect the mtoiost of commeicial 
classes. The Committoo of the Oliambex do not'agieo with tho views of Bir Otto that 
tlie scheme of Indian taxation operates to leliove tho wo.ilthioi coramoii.il classes In 
thoir opinion the commercial classes aro made to oontiibuto more than they can real- 
ly affoid to. The piosent surcharges on income and super tax woio imposed at a lime 
when the economic depiossion was at its height, and it will bo nothing less than a 
breach of laith if tho Central Govornment agrees with the view’s of Hir Otto and trios 
to porfietirito the lomaining surcharges, when the cut of scrvico has been restorofl 
long ago. In order that tho viexvs of Bir Otto Niemcycr in this oounection may not 
ho taken foi granted, tho Committee stiongly suggest that tho present sohomo of 
taxation m the country in general and tho ooraraeicial classes in particular should 
bo examined without fui thor delay. 

“■With regard to the financial position of tho Railways, tho Committoo aio glad 
to note that Sir Otto has also taken a serious view of tho position The Chamber 
along with many important commeicial bodies m tho coimtiy has for a very long 
time been stressing the necessity for tho co-ordination of tho vaiious forms of trans- 
port and tlio curtailment of heavy railway oxpondituro but without any result The 
Oommitteo aie tlioreforo stiongly of tho opinion that in tho intoiest of tlio tax-payer, 
the existing position of Railway expouditure should bo immediately examined, riy an 
expert Committee with a majority of noa-offilcial members from the Xjogislature and 
the public life of tho country. Tho Committee think that unloss the position of the 
Railways is examined and waste is stopped the condition of the Contra! Budget can 
never le improved and tho Railways may once again become a dram on the public 
purse* 

“Tho Committee welcome the docentralibation and consolidation ol debt charges 
and the annual subvention of Rupees 85 li^hs for five years granted to tho Umfed 
Proyinces, but tl»y are disappointed to find, that the United Provinces has been re- 
oommewied only 15 per cent share in the residue of income-tax whereas, other 
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deficit provnioes e g, Bengfil have boon granted a biggei share in income-tax residue 
m addition to the Jute Tax The coinnaitteo hope that the Central Government would 
press for adequate leliot to the United Piovinces Cxovorument in the mattm, and 
therebv enable it to keep up the Inghei standard of work in various dopartmoiit'’ 


ORISSA COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

The Oiissa Chamber of Commeice consideied the rocorameudatioiis of Sir Otto 
Niemeyei m legaid to the subvention to Oiissa and issued a statement m the course 
ot which it logiUrds to observe that Su Otto did overlook the responsibilities devolved 
on the Ooveinoi to administei the puitially excluded area in Oiissa, a peimnnont deficit 
aiea, being 60 per cent of the total aiea of Oiissa and mcniung oven now a deficit ot 
Rs, 28 lakhs on the pioseiit low slaudaid of admmistiatiou 

‘Thus’, the statement continues, ‘uoithei the Oiissa Legislatuo Asscmblv is lett 
with any expanding levonue to spend on nation-building depaitmeuts nor the Gov- 
ernor IS loft with the option ro draw any appieoiabio sum fiom tho gonoial loceipt 
of Unssa to develop these paitially oxcliidod aieas. On tho other hand, any stiist 
mteipietation of his responsibilities, by tho flovornoi, will create undosiiable and 
constant friction between him and the leglslatuio’. 

The Chamhei strongly disappioves ‘the aibitiary and pedantic system ot distribu- 
tion of income-taxes to’ the provinces as suggOvSted, and recommends that it should 
be on a purely population basis and appioliends “undesuable biokeiings and compli- 
cations when the Federal Legislature will disti ibute Federal excises to the provmoes”, 
if the system of distiibution bo accepted. 

The Charabei in conclusion feels that tho i ecommondations of Su Otto Niesaeyor 
in regard to the help fiom the ceutie is inadequate and condemns Orissa adequate 
subvention so as to ensure reasonable ‘per capita’ expenditure in the province to 
raise Oiissa’s economio and tiade prospeiity and piovide reasonable mlairaum expan- 
sion to the paiticular excluded aieas 



ISte U. P. (iDemployment Committee Report 

(SAPRU COMMITTEE REPORT) 

Tlio following IS a summary ol the mam conclusions and lecoinmendations of the 
U P, Unemployment Committee, as given m the leuoit itsolt and uiibltsliod ui 
Jamiaiy 193B 

Civil IfroisEEKS 

Unemployment amongst civil engineers has increased since the stoppage ot 
recruitment to the Buddings and Roads Branch and has been mo maeli mora acute 
since the stoppage of leoriutraout in the Irrigation Branch consequent ou the tlnau- 
oial depression since 1931. It is recommenaed-- 

(1) that the policy adopted in connection with Buildings and Roads in 192*2 
should be xeoonsidered and revised to secure adequate supoi vision to all Government 
buildings and roads , 

(2) that stringent niles and legiilations should be laid down to make it compul- 
sory foi Municipal and Distiict Boards to have qualified eagmoer.s and ovoi seers to 
mamtam the roads and buddings nndei their contiol in efficient condition 

(3) that in ordei to seoiuo lehability and effioionoy ol cvooufion ot conGact woiL 
it should be ruled that A and B class contractors must have qnalilied engineeis a^ 
employers or partners and all 0 class contractors should simdailj have ovoisnois as 
partners or employers , 

(d) That to secure compliance with those locommondaiiotis the ovisting law. and 
rules may be amended, if necessary. 

MECKA.mcA.L AND Electbical Enoinbeus 

Some arrangemonts should bo made for affording opportiinitio.s to Mochinioal and 
Electrical Engineering students for receiving practical training Foi mstanoe, wlulc 
placing Government oidar.s with fum.s it may bo stipulated that .subject to other 
terms and prices being the same, preference will he given to -firms that will affoid 
facilities for practical training of Indian engineers rocommemled by Oovovument 

Gkaduates in Miniko and Metallurgy 

(1) The students trained at the Enginoeung College, Benares, have, iutherfo, 
generally, been successful in securing employment somewhere or other in India , 

(2j There is scope, both in British India and in the Indian states, jiartienlaily in 
those whore there aro mme.s, for the employment of mon, traineu in mmmg*'an(i 
metallurgy, but unfortunately, yonng men belonging to the United Provinces have 
hitherto been slow in availing th 0 m.seives of the educational faoiliticrj olferod liy 
that Onivensity ; 

(3} It is neces.sary that some well-thought-out sy.sl 0 m for impaituig such [naclioal 
training to civil, meohanioal and oleotrieai engineers should bo provided, and this 
may necessitate some consultation with, ami eo-opnration ou tlio jiart of some 
departments of the Government, factories and the big industries, in these provinces, 
and possibly outside. The preparation of such a scheme should ho loft to experts. 
Bteps may also be taken to prepare a scheme to complete tho practical side of the 
education of moohamoal and olootrical engineers .so that they be fit for immediate 
employment by tho Government and industrial concerns. 

CiiBMisr 

While graduates in oliemisfery succeed more than others m getting employment 
they are not always fairly treated by their employeis, Tho employers not unofteu 
break their oontraote with their omployoes. Tho romody for those trained soieatlfio 
employees is to organise themselves to onablo them to doal effectively with unsatis- 
factory and unsympathetic employers. 

PeODUOTS op the TsOMOLOGIOAL iNSOTVrE 

No recommendations regarding the prodaete of tho Teolmoiogical Institute can be 
made, as the percintag© of employramf among them is high and very satisfactory. 
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Ba.chblohs op Gommekcb 

(1) The B Corn's of the Allahabad and Lncknow Unimsitios have been parti- 
cularly fortunato but this good luck has not attended the careers of those who have 
taken degrees in Corameice from the other provincial universities The utility of 
the B Gom.’s is coubidorably discounted partly becauso of piejadioe among Indian 
businessmen and partly bocanso— and seems to us to be tiue—tliat their education is 
almost theoretical and does not fit in with what is lequired by commeicial houses 
or business offices 

(2) All universities, which piovide for instruction in the Bachelor of Oomuaeree 
course, should make ariangoments ioi some practical training being given to their 
B. Com. students, m consultation with the possible employers ot such men, so that 
they may have .soma idea of woik done m commercial houses or those departments 
of Government, where there may he scope foi thou omployment 

Medicinb 

(1) There is a considerable amount ot unemployment prevailing in fha medical 
profession in these provinces due to the tendency of the medical practitioners to 
congregate in big towns and cities whore the lemuneration is higher than in the 
rural aioas though pieoise figuios are not available ; 

(2) The system of medical relief in hospitals, maintained by Oovernment or 
district boards or municipal boards, requires organisation and the' strengthening ot 
the staffs employed , 

(3) It 1 .S necessary that medical men should be persuaded to settle down in rural 
areas in laigo numbeis aud for this purpose, it is necessary to subsidize them, on a 
more generous scale than has hitherto been done , 

(4) Tuvestigauon should bo made into the effxoacy of the indigenous drugs 
according to the modem methods and after the recognition of such medicines by 
the medical profession and their standardization, industries for the manufacture of 
such and other diugs nhould be started, and, if necessary, subsidized at the initial 
stages If this is done, it should provide employment for a sulScieatly large number 
of qualified medical men , 

(5) Theie is lOom Cor the complaint that the system under whioh a single man 
is appointed to treat patients, for all sorts of diseases, cannot be treated as a very 
modoru or an up-to-uato system. The attachment of private practitioners to hospitals, 
mamtamod by Government or local boards, should bo encouraged so as to give the 
private pwotitionars a chance of becoming moro elhciont. 

PoBUo Health 

(1) This department can provide scope for the employment of a fauly large num- 
ber of educated men ; 

(.?) Posts of assistant suporiutendents of vaccination, which have, hitherto, been 
given to men who arc not even Mati icnlates, should in future be given to men who 
possess some medical or scientific knowledge ; 

(3} The number of medical o{fi.cer.s employed in municipalities, admits of an in- 
crease aud such munioipabtios as have not got medical officers of health of their 
own, should be asked to omploy qualified men ; 

(4) Now schemi's of sanitary improvement, both in the towns and the villages 
should be taken in hand, and qualified medical men, possessing some diploma or de- 
gree in Publio Health, should bo employed by district boards ; 

(5) That more adequate provision snould be made for medical inspection and treat- 
ment of sohool-goiug children in the provinoe and for that purpose the strength ol 
the modioal stafi should be increased ; 

( 6 ) If tlie district boards have not got sufficient funds to employ qualified medi- 
cal officers, they should be helped, as mr as possible, by Government with financial 
assistance, unless, by a ro-arrangement of their budget, or by fresh taxation speci- 
ally tor tliis purpose, it is possible for the district boards to find the necessary funds. 

SotsimabV'Bsanohes of Manioisra 

(1) The system which has been in vogue, in these provinces, since January, 1928 
for tne training of compounders, mpears to be wholly inadequate, and falls short of 
the sfcandaids suggested in Colonel Onopra*s report 5 

12 ) Bfovisiott should be made for the training of men in pharmacy, and the 
neoesaary quallfiefttioas should be prescribed by me rules and regulations, for those^ 

ao 
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who may seek sue h education, and aftei an examination, helil by a duly constituted 
authority, the successful candidates should be granted a diploma , 

(3) In futuio, Goveinment should employ exclusively, ra their hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, such qualified men as phairaacisls , 

(4) Suitable legislation should be passid, oiganuiug this piofossion examination, 
and the grant of diploma, ‘and penalizing tho employment by piivato agencies of 
unqualified men. 

JDEsrmrRT 

A school of dentistry should be established at Ring George’s Medical College, Lnc> 
now, and suitable legislation, modelled on the English Act of 19dl, should he passed, 
prohibiting, m future, the practice of dentistry hy persons, othei than those on the 
dentists’ register, kept by the Dental Board of these provinces, to he created 
hy that Act. 

Law 

(1) Tho legal profession, in these provinces, is tar too crowded, with the conse- 
quence that there is a great deal of unemployment in it. It is, and out to be, a 
very honourable pioEession , bntithas lost a great deal ol prestige, in those provinces, 
and, unless some measures are taken to recognise the profession, we are afraid that 
in a few years’ time, the conditions ot the piolession will he oven woise. 

(1) Lawyers practusing m these provinces should he divided, at then option, in- 
to two classes, viz 

(a) those, who will restrict themselves, exclusively, io tho proper function of a 
counsel, that is to say, who will apiioai, in couits of law, to examine witnesses, to 
argue cases, and to do all other woik, which properly lulls withiii tho province of 
a counsel ; 

(b) those, who will apply themselves, oxclustvolv, to tho drafting of legal do- 
cuments, and doing all such other acts, as may bo necessary, foi the completion of 
a legal transaction, or the progress of a law suit or a legal piocoeding in a court of 
law. In their case partnersnips should not only bo allowed but encouiaged 

f ) A member of one class should not be allowed to encioaoh upon the province 
e other, though it should be open to a member, who merely ‘'acts’ to consult 
a person performing the f auction of a counsel 

(3) Arrangemonts should be made, by tho universities and tho Bar CoutioiL for 
giving traimng to law students at the various universities, m convoyaneing, drafting 
and pleadings. 

(4) Legislation should bo passed, lu order to guaid against tho evils resulting 
from the employment of unqualified draftsman, and also to protect trained lawyers 
doing the work of diaftsmanship It is iioocssury that there should bo some legis- 
lation, providing that no petition or application by a litigant, •which ho intends to 
present to a court of law, shall bo drawn up, for bun, by anyone, except a qualified 
lawyer ; and, further, that a registrable documout shall not bo received, for registra- 
tion, by the Registration department, unless, on the fai-e of it, it lieais the ceilificato 
of a quahflofl lawyer that it has been drafted by him on insirnclions loecnved from 
the^ executant, an exception being provided in tho case ol a tobtameutary document, 
which, a person writes nr Ins own hand, or whore such a document is written, for 
him and at Iris instance, by any person, other than a qualified lawyer under- 
circumstances, in, which it could not ho written of drawn up hy a qualified lawyer or 
draftsman. 

(5) "While a student may attend the ohambors of a practising lawyer .during the 
course of his studios, or even after taking his law degree, if that is considered to 
he necessary, tho old rule which required, in tho ca.so of u vakil, that he should 
have put in somo years of practice in a ihstriot court, before ho applied for permi- 
ssion to practice at tho High Court, should be rostorou. 

(6) A senior bar should ho created and there slroiild bo tho institution of King’s 
Counsel, whioli prevails not only in Belf-Govermng Doraiwons, but also in somo of 
the Oiown colonies, provided, of coiaao, that thobc who shall accept the higher 
status, shall also accept all the obligations, which are accepted by King’s Counsel in 
England. 

H) (a) The subject of legal education at tiro umvorsltios must receive greater 
attentio'n than it has hitlierto done, piovisroa being made for adequate mstruotlon in 
suMoots, -which have hitherto not rooeived due attentio'tt. 

(b) A Ootthoil of Legal eduoation should be created consisting of the representa- 
tives of or 
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fa„.,tl„., .1.4 b. to „™n.o.o UighoiLgal 

(3 There iQU.^t l)e Iwisoa esi,ibhOi"l V' -i tfie t.vo ; 

6 If the len-th.m u.4 of the S> rales .should aooord- 

judicial Borvioo a-lvorsoly, ui resic.-td of the aae qnaiiir.Atuii. 

ingly bo chaugod. 

OrilKR PROl'iWHlOKS 

1 I- -iTiil do'-idouiu'- -lOm'! new iirofesstons, so as 

(1) There is great iieud lot cioaliu^ atrt 

to provide now careers for our ..,,,. v ^utl dentistry, professions, snoh as 

‘(2) Apart from such professm.i;-, as ‘; ,,-.>rk, and jmirria- 

aooountaiioy, these pro vi link Instrueli.ni iu atjoountanoy, 

lism, can be, and should be uieu ed , < f>rovided for bv the nnivorsi- 

■“ «■“ “ ““ 
“‘f^S^u.fvSit:Ios shoukl arm.«0 tor a oo,.«6 of intetion in jonmalism ani 
libiSiatishii) awl sUonli in a r.S& fro now gimn at Hoorkoo 

(4) Wo think t ho vo;;y f ' S in arohiteotoSe, branohing oil 

Snginonl.« iof whioi'to utihoo Oollogo in tho boot inatitntion in tbU conntry. 

(JOVEUNMKXX SeBVIOE 

ajlboroarooortainhoja— 

fsr-fps “r“ wSU 

SoJiof h;;r''hn,tl'’'’n«o,n'':Ky.S S' !» abo lltfootoa tho eEoionoy o£ thoao 

dopartmonts, nn.tmnlovineuf, must be attrihated to tho retroach- 

mon? ofVK'yiw p “/O’ ‘Xmo“° “ppMr“'’S' 

™»3SiBS:S^ 

- - “ 

for separata either directly or through small depw’t- 

(a) Oovoramout should taivO ^ „-vsts whioh have beea retrenohed, 

mental committees, the (luiwtion \aviag regard to tho nature oi 

or the addition of each « -5" tSS^J’may bo Probably, suoh 

■work in eaoh department, and but there mnst be a graduated soheme 

;fSSoTaid“Vat 1^\Sh“‘driW-Md be prepafed by «ie depart- 

“trSStn regard 

Si^e‘“atTe“u^tJtiee , by enabling young men. after the eomple- 
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tion of tlioii ^aoondaiy school eilacatioui to entor life, without the necessity of 
possessintf university degrees 

(d) Tho Publio Service Commission, which has heon locommoiidod under the 
new constitution foi the piovmcos should be created at an oaily date, and in future, 
the conduct of competitive oxaramations, and generally, the leoiaitraont ot candidates 
for such appointments, should bo placed m tho hands of Pnhlic vSoivioo Commission 

(e) Theio must be a Local Self-Cove rnraeat seivioe created, and appointments, 
which are, at the present momonl, made by municipal and distiict boaids, and in 
regaid to which there is very unhealthy canvassing, should, in fatuie, bo filled up, 
out of a waiting list of candidates, maintained by the Ministry of Local Government 
When a board, municipal or distiict, desires to fill up a certain appointment, it must 
apply to the Ministry concerned, and the Ministry ooncernod, may, m the case of each 
appointment suggest three names, out of which the board may select any. Rules and regu- 
lations with regAid to such service, employmeuts, seomity of tenure, promotions, etc., 
should be framed, and in tho ovent of dismissal, a member of such service should 
have a right of appeal to the Mimstiy of Self-Goveinment, or tho Public Service 
Oommission. 

(f) The rules, regarding the age of retirement, should bo rigoiously enforced, and 
with a view to give a fan chance to young men, ni oxtou'^ion should bo gianted, 
to any public servant, after he has oorapleted tho blth yeai <>t hu age 

(g) Men, who have retired from GovoiataotiL set vice should not bo oraployod by 
local bodies, if and when, young area, possessing tho nucoshaiy qualifications, am 
available for such appomtmouts 

Aobiouliube— 'A aKicucTtruAC Tssn'ruifcs \.nd theie Fitouucrs 

(1) There is approoiahle uuomployraent among tho students who have lecoivod 
training at the Agncullural College, Cawnpoie, ami such men do not appear to have been 
employed, in any appreciable numbers, by big ^amindais, nr these piovuicoj. 

(2) There is lu&tification, for the complaint, that tho education, which is given to 
the students of the Agricultural Collage, and also at tho agncultiu.il schools, is more 
theoioticalihau practical Steps should bo taken, to jirovido for some piactical tiammg 
in agricultural institutes, and whore it is possible, they should bo attached, for a 
certain period of time, to Government farms, or zamindaus, to onable them to acquire 
some practical knowledge of the working of aguoultural oporatious, and the institution oi 
mmmdart. At the end of the praotical traiuiug such students should receive a 
certifioate of their fitness as practical f.aimeus flora some corapotoni authouty which 
may be prescribed by tho Ministry of Agnoiiltuie. 

(3) It is dosuahle that graduates and 4110 diploma holders of the (fovornmunt 
colleges and sobools should bo oncoinaged to follow .scioutifio f.mniug withm tho 
provinces as a means of earning their living and lecnutment for Govm'iimcnt sorvioo 
m the department should bo made from among those graduates and diploma holders 
who have done praotical farming for a certain numbet of yeats. lu tlio case ot 
such men the rules relating to age for roermtraant should be amended accordingly 
Further it is nocossary, to strongthon tho Oovernmeat Aguoultural dopartmnnt by Iba 
addition of its fetafi of scientifically trained farmers with praotical OKpouence. 

Aoiiiom.TOBE AS A Profession 

(1) It is exlreraely doubtful whether tho sohomos of colomuation, whioh have 
been taken in hand, will make any appo.al, to that section of the (nluoalud olassofs, 
which has no oonneotion with land, though, it is likely, that, such hohoraos may be 
helpful in removing unemployment, m tho ease of those among the educated olassusi 
who belong to the agricultural cornmnuity, or who have no oonnactioiis with village 
life, or who have imbibed, m their early life, some agricultural tradition 

(2) It is very doubtful as to whether subsidiary industries, such as fruit-'growiag, 
dairy-farming, market gardening, fiorionlturo, serioultiuo, poultry-farming, oanuiag, 
pisomalture spinning and weaving, carpet-making, clay-modellmg, roap-making, pottery, 
cattle-breeding, will attract a largo number of our educated men, unless they are 
adequately trained and financed, or subsidized for Buch ladusiries, though Hovoral of 
these industries, can be, and should bo, doveloped, with advantage to the country, 

(3) The development of dairy-farming is a possible avenue of piogross provided, 
the law, relating to the adulteration of food-supplies is stilfunod, aud an adequate 
knowledge of the subject and funds are available, and tho public are prepared to pay 

^ tot tmaittlferated milk and products. 

(4) There is scope, for tho employment of educated men, as farm managers, and 
m estate managers, provided, proper training is given to young men, and amagomiuts 
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madrs for givnif^ them opportantisb, to acqauo practioal knovrlod^o of tliubO KiPiioofo. 
In this matter, it is nooesbary that the point of view, of the big zamiQ(lai.>, bhoiua also 
urifleigo a change. i i 

(5) The piovinoial (rovoiniaont bliotiM pu’bs Iho Central (loveinmsnt to tike stet>a 
to inaiigaiate some policy which wil! laiso the pure level of aguctihural products 
m tlio country Ficic Mi Mi T Oavm Jones note on page 243 of thib vepoit which 
wo commend to tlie careful coiibideiation of the Oovei nmenf 


(1) To .supplemuut the result of tho mdustnal suivey made in the yeais 1931-22 

and in view of tho alteiod situation ,* detailed mdustnal and economic survey, or 
liioso provinces, should bo made, with a view to (md out what industiios, big or 
nmall, can bo developed , , , , -n ji 

(2) Jndu&tnal rosearoh woitshops should be B^tablishotl, and, if possible, they 

should be located at diffoioiit univoistty centres, wheie tbeio aie good science laboia 
tones, 01 atirapoilant industrial couti’os. , , , , , 

Tho gud bvstem undei tho control of fciu Willi.im Htampo, which has already 
found ernplovraont for a numbei of educated mi^u, should bo fuitlnoi dovtdoped and olmap 
eloctncity should bo supphod, for tho development of big industues, as can be urn 
more oftoctively and cheaply, by the use of power, 1 1 

(4) Bo fai as small industries, m these piovmce-j, are conootneu, a special ofliouu shoiud 
bo deputed to Bengal, to study the wot king of tho Bengal scheme, referred to, in 
our report , and, subioot to adaptations to local needs and conditions, a schema, tor help- 
ing educaded young men, m starting oraall ludustnos, should he pieparml, and a 
beginning should be made, m this respect, m certain centres, m these provinoos. Not 
only should the young men, adopting .suoh caroors, bo subsidized, under lules framed, 
by the local Oovernniont, but they should also be helped, by expert advice 
' (5) For the proper organisation and development of small industries, bovernment 
should take stefis to colleot, authontativo information m rogaid to the nmnuig of 
small ujclustnes in Japan and in European countries. i. 

(0) The rooomraendations of the industries Reorganization Committee, in regard to 
fsUgai and oil, dosioive suppiit and tho claims of tho textile and leather industrios 
may also bo prei.sed, but if rrovomraout ate called upon, by private capitalists, to 
give them any assistance in this matter, il must bo on the distinct understanding, 
that lliey will employ a cm tain number of qualified educated men, for toohnioal work, 
m thou oonooruK, irrespective of any consulerations of caste or creed 

17) Tho glass mdustiy is an industry , in whicli tho provmcos are more ’'^Raliy 
uiterosted, and, theiofoic, tho domsion of tho (jovernmont, refusing to accept tho 
rocommondatious of the Tariff Boaul, foi tho proloction of glass industry, should be 
lovised. If tho glass industiy rocoivo.s any assistance from the Goyornment, Govern- 
ment should dornand, from those iiitorestod in it, that they shall employ a certain 
number of qnahliod oducated young men, belonging to these pi ovmcos, m thoir con- 
coriis Bo far as Ibo roooramoudations of tho laduslries Reorgamsatioa Oommittea 
mcludo tho dovoloprnont of glass industry they also deserve support 

(8) Tbo recommendations of the Industries Ro-organisation Oommittoe that spooiai 
attention should bo paid to the marketing of the products of cottage mdustrialists, 
giving them export advico, and carrying on expoiimentai research work, shouiu na 
given offeot to, 

(9) Bteps should bo taken— ^ . 

(a) to bring qualiliod edueated men into *touoh with oommeroial houses for 

^\hf to foster and encourage the organization of oo-oporativo stores, wherever possible, 
employing educated men who have received proper training in salesmanship etc. 

(10) Particulsry, the recommendation of the Industrial Fmanoo 

fho'minci" - - inaMofMnc iV iim TTnitou Frovinoes 

require s 

wm^k produeod**Ty''*m^^^^ to help them financially and to obtain for tliem more 
remuneiative prices is supported. ^ 

For all these purposes, an institution working on joint stock lines bearing the tme 
of tho United Frovinoes Fmaaoing and Marketing Company, Limited, shouW be osta* 
Wished at an early date. Such a company, by itself, should secure emnloyment to a 
oertain number at educated men, ana if the work of marketing is aByeiopeu, it may 
provide employment to a number of trmned men. 
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(11) It IS essential to the development of industries that the piesont system of 
the acljustmoiit of lailway goods fi eight lates should be constdeiod by a competent 
Eoomraittoe appointed to ox:amme into the incidence of railway ti eight ohatgos on the 
'mdustiies of the coiintiy with a view to the euconiagemeiit and development of m- 
dustiies and the internal tiado of the country, found advisable to appoint a poima- 
neiit railway fi eight tribunal to fk railway fieight throughout India in the mteiest ot 
all concerned 

(k) (a) The Directoi of Industiies dcpaitmont should be au oxpeit in industrial 
matteis and possess a largoi number of exports for technical advice on such indus- 
tries, maior or cottago, as may be developed , and that tho head of the depaitment 
should be a piactically tiained industiiahst. 

(b) The department should have a separate and well organized intelligence and 
publicity branoti, which should furnish neoessaiy information, to industrialists and 
persons, interested m industiial caieors, bv publishing leaflets, or pamphlets, on various 
industries and giving the necessary information, in regard to each one of them 


TBCimioAi,, Industrru and Vooationajs Education 

(1) Theio is a great and growing demand, foi the expansion of indnstiial and 
vocal loual education m those piovmcos 

(2) Tho following i eoommondatioiis ot the Khaiogat Committee aie suppoitod 

(a) that theio must bo adequate facilities foi industiial ti.uning , 

(b) that, in addition to fully staffed and woll-eqiiipped coutial schools and com- 
mercial extension oouises, aiiangomonts should bo made, foi giving an industaial bias 
to the tiainmg, impaited at gonoial educational schools , 

(c) that ariangomcmts should bo made with liiras, factories as masioi ciaftsmon for 
taking students as appietdioos, suitablo fees being paid to tliom, foi tho puiqiobo 

(d) that elumentiy mdusiiial schools for boys, and tutioiial classes foi aitisaiis, 
should be maintained , 

(3) Tho right couiso to follow would •not he to dimmish tho existing facilities foi 
ieohnioal education, but to rocogtiizo and lemodol thorn so as to make them moio 

not onoiigh to establish now iudusliial oi vocatiomil schools, or to re- 
model 01 le-organize tho exist mg ones, without, at tho sarao time, oi eating an agonoy, 
for placing tho pioduots of iho-.o techuioal sohooh, and foi ostalihshmg them in new 
oaroers Without this, tho multiplieation ot the ludu dually and vocatioutilly trainoil 
young mon, who cannot settle down lu lifi% may accontuate tho [noblem ot uuom- 
ploymout and may cioato fresh dilficnltios, both lor (lovommont and ’.ooioty 

(5) Ilogunml vocational guidance authorities, consisting of toachCH's and lopreson- 
tatives of othei interests, such as, eommorce and uidiistry, sliould be cieated, by the 
Mmistiy of Indastnes, m theso piovuices Tho vocatmnal guidauoe authorities should 
not only take an, intorust in vocational education, but should also bo uudeu an obliga- 
tion to establish contacts with educational mstitutions and actual indiislnes of tho 
locality or tho noighboui hood and to help tho products of such solicols, m securnig 
employment m such mdiistriHS 

(0) Whore there exists a largo and woll-dehiied imlustual oi commnrcial area, 
within the territory of a district oi a group of diRtncts, logional committees, to 
look after the eduoatioaal interests of that area and to help qualified young mon, 
should be created , . , . . , 

(7) The importance and nocossity, of developing apprenticeship industries and 
crafts, should be emphasized. This will only revive a very old tradition in Indian 
industries and crafts. 

(8) Governmont should undertake, through the [ndusirios dopaitmcnt, or any 
other department, the publication of pamphlets, rogarding tho oareois. more oi loss, 
on the models of the pamphlets, issued by the Boanl of Education or tho Miaibtry 
of labour in England. 


AdVIOB to PAOTSrS AND BoVS AK TO OAEEEIIS 

(1) Some stops should bo taken to afford advice to parents, in regard to the in- 
tellectual capacity of their boys, and their hmlability for certain caroors. 

(2) Bead masters assmled by othoi teachers m these provinces, should bo asked to 

oarefiilJy watch tho intelleetual capacity ot tho boys from the very start of tholr 
school education. . . , 

(3) It there are no psyoho-techmoal experts available among the head masters 
or lohooi masters* who have made a study of modem psyohologioal methods* to the 
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Laid of edacahoual aod vocational gaidanots then one oi two expaits shonld ha on- 
gago(J, for a tempoiary peiioii, fiom Eoglaad, who would give tho ixeoe=?'?arv teitimg 
to our school masfceis^ or, m tlie aitei native, two or thiee school masteis from India 
should 1)8 doputcd to Eaglaurl, on other loroign countries, foi the study of thf’sa 
methods, so that, on thou return, they may help m tho developmont of those methods 
lu these provinces 

(3) Auangeraent should be made lor the study of and reseaich m evpaumantal 
and educational psychology in various universities 

Our Rcgommenditioss as to EoucAriov Oenubali/Y 

(1) Willie it should bo the aim ot piimaiy eiutation to roraovo illiteracy, if should 
also be its pnuoipal aim to qualify boys, to beoomo hotter aguculturists, and more 
uHoful inornbors ot village comrauuitie j Pmnaiy education, as it is given at prosout, 
18 moffoctive jiaitly because it does not lav salfioieut eraphasis upon rural and agu- 
oultiual neods, and [laitiy bucauso the age-lunit is too low 

(2) Pnmaiy edacauon should bo bionghr moio into liiio with rural iioed^ and 
agneuituiai ooiiditioua, and onablo boys, reading at primaiy .schouls, to booomo mom 
offimoiit iiiembet 5 of tuo agrieulturar nommunity. 

(3) The ago-limit for the purjiobo of primary education, should be raised to l9 
01 13 and eveiy child should remain at school for at least sik yoars If this w done 
primary education will not only become more efficient, but also find employment for 
a number of teachers. 

(4) Wo .strongly locoramond that the compulsory primary education be extended 
all over tho province as m our opinion without it economic prosperity emnot bo 
built up In this connection for tho spread of piimary and adult edutiation it is 
worthwhile considering how far tho agency of broadcasting can bo oalted in aid. 

Skcondaby Eduoation 

(1) The midoilying policy of tho resolution of tho local CJovornmenL in regard, 
to tho secoadary education, dated Aug 8, 1934, is sound, and the High Sohool 
Examination should have two kinds of cei tifioates— one certifying completion of the 
couifio of soooiidary education and qualifying tor admission to industrial Commercial 
and agiioultuial hcliools and tho other .qualifying for admission to Arts and Science 
oollegos. 

(2) The in ten medial e course, if tho high School course is oiirtailoa by one year, 
should bo oxtoiided to tliioo ycais, and should ho of font pai ilfel typos : (1) Indus- 
tual, (2) IDmmiooiuI, (3) Agiicultuial and (4) Aits and Heionue. 

(3) Hi'oondary scKools should provide much more divoiHilled coat sas of study, 
care being takou to give mmo pi.icftcal, fliaii theoretical, educatton to the boys. 

(4) Tlic mdustnal couiscs m Hocoudiry .scliool.s should aim at giving technical 
traujiag, of gmn'ral (diaraoloi, deuguetl to deVeiop .skill of hand and eye and miltivate 
practical aptitudis, so as to predispose them towards industrial life. 

Ihoper agencies sliould be created, for advising boys, as to their careers. 

Univehsmy Eduoaxios 

1. Tho number ol students, seeking admission into the univ0rsitio.s, has mcreaaeti 
appreciably, 

2 . Nil arbiiiary limit, for the admission of students into the universities, should 

bo proscribed in vi(‘w of tho miomrneadatlons of la) secondary education, (b) techni- 
cal and voc.ifioual education (c) reductum of ago-himt, foi the appointment to 
.subordinate Dovornment .service etc , which will have tho effect of automatioally 
reducing the nnmlior of stmlonts at the iiniv(‘r.sttios , 

3. While no arliitrary limit to admission of students should be prascribod, mere 

should bo greater strictness oxmcised, in the mattor of adraia.sion. The universities 
should bo under no obligalion, to take m men, who have passed their Interraediate 
Examination or School Leaving Examination, m third class, 0.xcopl in rare cironm- 
stancfis, when liiw AdmiSBioa Cotnmitteo is satisfied that tho student lias taken the 
third class, duo to iliuoss, or some other satisfaotoy roason, but is likely to do well 
at tho imivorsity. , „ , , .... 

4. Wlule education, in what are called humanities, is eonoerned, umversities 
should not ba discouraged, greater stress should be laid on scientifio and vocational 

So far m memh work, oonduoted at the universities is oonoeraed, uaiversltiea 
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shonld study the need of mdustues, and enoourogo such roseaich, iii iiarticular, as 
may be of practical use to tbo mdustues 

6 There should bo some system of co-oidmahou hehreeu diffoiout unrvorsities 
so as to secure the unifoimity of standaids and prevent uuhealthv corapotition, 

7 Steps should bo taken to csubli&h contact:, botweeti the scionoe depaitmeni 
of the universities and mdiistnalists and businersiaen, and such departments of the 
univeisities should devote tliomselvoi., not solely, or exclusively, to higher academic 
research in abstract bianobes of scientific knowledge, but also undeitako leseaich, 
which may prove to be helptal to the mdustues, oi to tho economic development of 
the country If, for this purpose, it is iiecec.s,uy to give more funds to tho science 
dopaitments of the universities sncli funds should bo given to them. 

8 An advisory committee should be coustituttsl to advise llio Ministry of Educa- 
tion, in regard to the granls, that are to ho made to tho universities for reaseaioh 
work, and that on such advisory comimtioes not only tho iimversitios but also busi- 
ness, trade, industry and agiicultuio, should be lopre, muted. This may, ultimately, 
lead to the establishment of a Council of Research 

9 The problem of Indian students, in England, lonuiros careful consideration, 
and both Government and Induui paienta should exaieiso grealer disoiiminatiou, In 
sending young men to foreign countiies, mendy for afuidemio (slucation, while those, 
who are'hkely to benetit by education at Oxford or Carabudge, or other British or 
foreign universities or who go there, with the objecl of enriymg on post-graduate 
lesearch work, should cortamly loceivo encomagernonf. 


Boards op Ewlovmeut 


1, An Appointment Board, for the graduates of all the five universities, in these 
provinces, mclndiiig tho pioducts of such institutions, as tho Harcourt Butler Techno- 
logical Institute, tho Agricultmal C«)l!eges, Allahabad. Oiiwnpoio. and the Engineering 
College at Rootkco should be ostabiushod more oi le.ss, modoilod on the Appoint" 
ments Boaid mt Cambridge, 

2, The Appointments Board should consisl of tho vice-chancollors of tho univer- 
sities, certain tieads of departments, such as education, industries and agricultuie, 
and some public men, and a certain numbor of businossraen, European and Indian. 

3, Power should no given to this board, to appoint a woiking committee 

4. This Board should bo financed, partly by Oovoruraent and, partly by the 
universities, 

5. Simiiariy, there should bo a board created, for tho products of secondaiy 
schools, intorropfliatu colleges, vocational schools, medical and agricultural schools 
and industrial schools, and this board should consist of fho director of public instruc- 
tion, directors of industries and agnculturo, head masters, inspoctora of schools, and 
a certain numbor of non-ofiicmls, ssamindars and businessmen. This board should be 
financed by Govornment, 

6. These hoards should be reemired to cnliect statistics ot employment among the 
graduates, of tho universitie.s, and tho produetB of st-condary schools, and mtorma- 
diate colleges, etc. and from tho sources indicated m no. (1), 

The following were the signatories of the Report 

Tej Bahadur Sapru, Ahmad Said, Jwala Prasad, Anand Samp, A Siddiqni, T. 
Gavin Jones, Higginbottom. Twa Cnaad, Sohan Lai Sviyastava. 



The Bengal Administration Report 1934-35 

The following OKtracts are taken from the Repot t on <he Administration ot Bengal 
1934-35 — & 

Unlike several of its immediate predecessors, the year 1935 was one of general 
calm. Civil disobedience defeated m 1932 and discredited m 1933, had been foimally 
disoontinned m 1934, and the nunabei of civil disobedience convicts in the Pioviucial 
jails fell dnnng the yeai from 20 to 8. 

No alteinative foim of political agitation had been substituted for this movement; 
and the refoims effected by Mr Gandhi at the Bombay session of the Congiess m 
October, 1934, followed as they were by his own virtual retirement from the political 
arena, tended to weaken in Bengal the hold of an organisation, the leaders of which 
made little secret of tlioir disgast at the Province’s twin troubles of terrorism and 
party faction. 

It was not therefore surprising tiiat m the course of the year the cleavage 
between Bengal Oongiessman and the Working Committee of Congressmen which 
contained but one representative of this Province, became more pronounced ; or that 
the Congress Socialist Party increased its influence at the espense of the more 
orthodox and conseivativo elements rn the movement. Dissatisfaction with the 
attitude of neutrality adopted bjr the Working Committee towards the Communal 
Award, and discontent at its failure to arouse any organized public opinion against 
the approaching Kefoms, found froguent expression in certain sections of the 
Nationalist Press 

There was little evidence of enthusiasm, and apathy and indifference prevailed. 
The oelobratious of ‘ Indepeudenoe Bay” m January were of so undistinguished a 
character that they do not merit further roforonoe ; but it was sigiiifeant that 
certain Congress newspapers frankly derided as moral formulse, lacking the essential 
ingredients ot political priuoiplos, the resolixtions proposed by the Working Oommittaa 
for repetition on this occasion. 

In February ceitam sections of the Press expressed disgust at the failnre of the 
Congress group ui tho Legislative Assembly to taka a firm stand against the Com- 
munal Award. Bur mg tlie same month the tendency towards tho acceptance of 
Booiahst and Oominnnist ideas found expression in virulent speeches dehveied at a 
sones of meetings hold in Calcutta under the auspices of two allied Communist ideas 
found expression m virulent speeches delivered at a senes of meetmg.s held m 
Calcutta under tho auspices of two allied <j'‘mraunist organizations, and m March 
Government found it necessary to prescribe, under the Crimmal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908, tlurtaen associations of a subversive nature, Further violent speeches 
followed this action, and in eonsequonce all meetings and demonstrations were 
banned m Calcutta for a period of three months. 

This necessity for the measures adopted was established by the rooovery of 
q^uantities of subversive htoratiiro from the premises of these organizations, and by 
the repeated demands for violent and massed action which issued from their plat- 
forms ; while the presence of Uongresamen at the meetings concerned, ana the 
attitude adopted by the Congress Press towards Government’s maasares, indicated a 
further sttemnt to bring the forces of Labonr within the Congress fold. 

In April the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee hold its annual Conference at 
Dinajpnr. The occasion excited comparatively little interest, several prominent 
Congress workers were absent, and less than 700 visitors attended the Agricultural 
and Industrial Inhibition, 

There was a pronounced, SooMist atmosphere about the Conference, the Congress 
Socialist group chstributed a large number of leaflets, and ‘‘Workers and Peasants’’ 
were the theme of many speeches. Despite tho protests of the Muhammadan dele- 
gatee, who left the Oonferenoe in a body the rejection of the Commnnal Award was 
oarwed by larga mawrity ; the resolntions were adopted eulogizing the services 
rendered b? thof© who “suffered” daring the civil disobedience campaign, and pro* 
tes^ng against the repressive policy of Gownment 
01 
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Practical decisions, however, were conspicuous by their absence, and the attitude 
adopted towaids tenoiisra, was typical o£ that pieseuted by Congress as a whole. 
The Chairman of the Deception Committee denounoed the teiiorists , the Piesident 
ot the Confeieiioe expressed disapproval of their activities, but was raoie emphatic 
m the oondemnatioa of Goveinmeut’s methods of combating them , while a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly xefeiicd openly to the “martyidom of death-defying 
youths," and praised then ‘'patriotism, solf-saciifice, and heioism” 

The Conference cannot bo said to have made any appieciable contiibutiou to 
current politics, aud it merely demonstrated the extent to which the views of the 
Congress Socialists weie obtainiug a hold lu Bengal, and the dissatisfaction of local 
leaders with the policy of the All-lndia Congress Committee. 

The meeting of this Committee at Jubbalporo did little to heal the breach, for the 
question of Congress’s attitude towards the new constitution was shelved, and a 
growing divergence of opinion became apparent between tire supporters of the Left 
and the adherents of the Eight During the month of May sovoial Nationalist news- 

g apeis awoke to these facts and leading articles lofoned to the “crisis before the 
longress," to the necessity of either expelling or absorbing the Congress Bociahsts, 
and to the superiority of their definite pioletariair objectives over the vague capi» 
talist ideals of the Congress ciood itself An alliance between Oongiess and Trade 
Unionism was advocated as essential to the attainment of Faina Swaiaj. 

Few efforts, however, were made to put these thooiios into practice, and there 
was little noticoable Congress activity in the middle of the yoai In a few distucts 
recruitment of memlieis was, indeed, mtensihcd, but in the majonty of instances the 
immediate object in view was the oaptiuo of seats on Local Boards Even the All- 
India Village Iiidustnes Association, which had been set up at Mi Gandhi’s instance 
for the purpose of rural reconstruction, moused lomaikably little enthusiasm m Bengal, 
and a visit of one of its mombois to the district of Muislndabad in July, produced 
few practical results. 

Throughout the year the Congress Press adopted an altitude of hostility towards 
the Eoport of the Joint Select Commltleo and tlio Goveiamoiit of India Bill, but the 
actual passage of tiro Bill through Pailiameut excited an interest tiiat was charac- 
terised mainly by its almost fatalistic acceptance of tbo inevitable , and when in 
July the 'Working Committee at Wardha again postponed a decision on the question 
of the acceptance of office by members of the Congress, one Nationalist newspaper rn 
Calcutta published a tienonant “leader”, advocating the oaptiuo of the Legislature 
aud the Oabmets and tho acceptance of oflico under the now constitution. It was 
repeatedly contended that Bengal had boon “let down” by Congress Headquarters, 
and that the Province must be allowed freedom of action in respect of the Keforms. 

Offence was taken in August at tho Working Commitieo’s refusal to take action 
upon tho application of Mr. Subhas Bose, tbo absentee Prosidout of tho Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee for permission to carry on propaganda abroad in 
the name of Iho Congress, and tho opinion expressed by Mr, Bhulabhai Desai, the 
leader of the tlougrcss Party in tho Legislative Assembly, that Congress should 
not interfere botweeen the Princes and tlioir people, evoked the criticism that the 
Worling Committee was anxious to placate tho States by confining its activities to 
the Piovinces Dis-satisCaction and despondency mcioasuigly characterised the atti- 
tude of Congress m Bengal Tho appointment of tho ‘Muiquosses of Zetland 
and Linlithgow as Becretary of State and Viceroy-designate aroused iittio save gloomy 
and some what captious ciiticism. 

In connection with lire Congross Socialist Gonforonco in Calcutta in September, 
the Nationalist Press admitted that there was m Congress circles a veering round 
towards a now philosophy, and that while there could iiov er bo m Congress itself any 
open war between the classes and tho masses, there were definite indications that 
majority opinion was inolmrag towards the Left. 

In Octooer oon.siderable discontent was aronsod by tho action of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Madras in ^ain shelving tho question of the aeoeptanoe of 
office , and relations between tlio Congress loaders and their Provincial followers were 
not improved by a further failure on the pait of tho fomor to settle the diffironoes 
between the two factions in tho Provinaial Congress Committee. 

These difforonoes, dating from the personal rivalry btween Mr. Subhas Bose and 
Mr, J, M. 8en-Gupta, were accentuated by the refusal of a seotioa of the Committee 
to accept certain of Mr. Bose’s suggestion for a settlement, and resulted in an aa- 
nounoement made by tho Proyinoial Secretary in November to the effect that 2S out 
of the M members of the Committee had resigned. 
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^ At the samo timo the pooi opinion entei tamed at Congress Headqitators of the 
importance of the Piovinoe m the spheie of Congiess activity was illustiated by the 
muounoemont of Mr Rajondia Piasad, the Oongiess Piesident, to the effect that the 
woikmg Committee had no piesent intention of attempting to lutoifeie m tho squab- 
bles in Bengal A nfioeting held in Calcutta to settle the qnauel was attended by tho 
members of one laction only, who refeired the mattci to tlio aibitiahon of Mi- 
Sarat Bose This gentleman, a bi other of Mr Snbhas Bose, had been since 1932 a 
State Prisoner under Regulation III of 1818 He had boon peimitted to live under 
restiiotions near Kuiseong’ and ho was released at the end of July while m Calcutta 
on parole. His letuin was gieeted with aoclaraation as an act of bolatod justice, and 
tho Calcutta Coipoiation piesented him with an addioss of weloomo. Mr. Bose, how- 
evei, showed little molmation to plunge into politics, and at tho end of tho year no 
further piogiess had been made towaids a compiomiso, despite the publication of 
his “award ” 

The lack oi a ])oUtical progiamrae and the absonco of any offeetivo contial Oon- 
giess organisation lu Bengal was further ilhistintod by the want of interest shown 
thioughout the Province m the arrangomont made to colobiato the Golden Jubilee 
of tlie Oungioss on 28th Docemboi Flag hoisting ooiomomos, meetings and Bpoaches 
weie the principal items, but those funotions wore atloudoil by comparatively small 
oiowds, and tho punoipal meeting at Sradhananda Park, Calcutta, atti acted not more 
than B,000 spectators. 

Tho data of tlie oelobrations coincided with the Muhammadan festival of Id-ul-litr, 
but there was uo diminution of tho immense congregation of Moslems who partici- 
pated m Die annual religions ceremony upon tho Calcutta Maidan In fact the simal- 
taneons galhering of Congress supporteis and Muhammadan woishippers in separate 
assemblies and fiequently in close nixtaposition merely emphasised the widening gulf 
hetwemi tho two oomrannities, and the alleged mterferenoe of Oongiess music with 
Muhammadan piayois losulted m a communal not at Doshabandhu Park, Calcutta 
while another was narrowly averted in 'Wellington Squaie, 

In general tho response of Bengal to tho Jubilee appeals of Congress leaders, most 
of whom wore assembled in Bombay, must be described as poor ; and it mdioalod 
tho osteui to winch tho Congress has lost popiilai sympathy in thi.s Province dadng 
recent years ^ by tho ineffoctivenoss of its piogrammo and by its persistent refusal 
to face loahtios in respect of the political and economic problems of the country. 

The repoit then refers at length to tho remarkable interest evmood xa Their Im- 
perial Majesties’ Silver Jubilee in May. 

Afior dealing at length witli tho provisions of tho India Act, the Report turns to 
the Goramnnal rolalious It says relations between the two great oommunitios in the 
Pioviuco showed few signs of improvement during the year, and although there was 
no major outbreak of corarannal violence, a suceossion of minor ooourrences demons- 
trated tho iHadmess of the llarne of antagonism to flare up ou the slightest provoca- 
tion. The Report then onumoiates certain mcidents and contmues thus . 

In a speech at tho Rt Andrew’s Day dinner in Novoraher His Excellency the 
Governor deplored the extent of oommunal bitterness, and expressed oonoern at the 
manner in which a large^ .section of the Press was encouraging or pandering to the 
communal spirit. He pointed out tho dangers which would ensue if livalry based 
upon communal cleavage was exploited as a moans of winning those prizes which 
under a domooratic system, are behoved to be the reward of the party which can 
establish itself in the majority : and he appealed to tho potential leaders of the various 
parties in Bengal to face those dangers squarely, and not to oountonauce any 
attempts by one oonamunity to weaken anothor by creating or exploiting split in 
its ranks. 

^ The pertraenoy of His Excellency’s advice was illustrated by the disorderly scenes 
witnessed in tho Calcutta Corporation m December, during a debate on a motion to 
earmark 25 per cent of Corporation appointments for Muhammadans, and by the 
subsequent resignation of 15 Muhammedan Councillors and of the Mayor. Mr, 
Fazlul Huq. 

In view of the state of communal relations in Bengal, the election of Mr. fazlul 
Huq as tho first Muhammadan Mayot of Calcutta was a development of some intei'est. 

It was only a split in _ the Muhammadan vote that prevented, tlio success of a 
Muhammadan candidate in 1933, and Mr, Iluq himself was actually elected by the 
Sen. Gupta-oiim -Muhammadan group at the disorderly meeting which disgraced the 
Oorporation In May 1934 and necossitatod intervention by the Local Goverament. 
The ©yeatual upshot was that Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar held, offiee as Mayor during 
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the fiumioia! year 1934-35 , but m Apul 1935 Congrofcs suppoit enabled Mi. Huq to 
achieve the ¥ayoial cliair 

Ever sinoo tiio Congiess party captured eonlrol of it, the Corporation has reacted 
stsongly towaids cuiront politics, and its behaviour during the voar under review 
pioved no exceiition to inle Mr Huq obtained some pioraiiience by the support 
which he gave to Tralo Union and Worbois’ Associations, and m July ho was elec- 
ted Piesidenl of the Bungal Manners’ Union. 

Ill connection with the Refoims, tho Coipoiation declined to favour Government with 
its views on tho delimitation of Calcutta constituencies, on the ground that the new 
constitution was being ‘'■foiced upon tho oountiy ” The Corpoiation’s misplaced sympathy 
with peiHons placed under restraint on aoooimt of their connection with terrorism 
found an unfortunate expression in November, when it decided by a majority of 30 
votes to 13 to allocate a piece of its property for the erection of a memorial to 
dotemis hilled during the disturbance at the Ijijli detention camp m 1931. Government 
deeideil that such an edifice would loud to excite sympathy with ten orism, and to 
secure^ adherents to the terroiust movomsnts , and the Menioiial Committee was 
accordingly declared an unlawful association undei the Indian Ciimmal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1908. 

On the other hand it is ploastUit to bo able to roooid th.at the Coipoiation oele- 
biatofl Their Maje.shes’ Hilvei Jubiieo Numboi of tho “Oalcutta Municipal Gazette,” 
whilo on the occasion of the death of the Royal Highness Pimcoss Viotoua m 
Decembfu, it unanimously olloied its lespeotod condolences to Then Majesties and 
the Rotal F.irailv, tho sponsor of the re-soUition declaiing that tho Coipoiation’s 
loyalty and dovolion to tho Royal hou.so of England was proveihially deep and 
tmiiapeachahle. 

Fafnotiwn, however, is not enough. In the administration of public affairs it 
requires to be coupled with oflimonov. Kuggostions have fioquontly been made in 
recent years that the City Fatherb of Caloutta would do ivoll to devote loss of their 
time to tho MjpreRsion of oontoatious (lolitical opinions, and more of it to the details 
of oivio administration ; and this ciitioism was lent particular foico duiitig tho yeai 
iiHcler leview by a number of incidents which suggested tint Congioss control of 
the Corporation has not m fact proved so efficionl as its suppoitois would have tho 
pnblb hohavo. 

In June and July the Corporation BoavtmgerH and Laiiour Union addressed 
several hitters to Govoinmont cnraplaimng of the belated [lavmont of wages, and in 
tho latter month doputationa fiom thus Union and fiom tho employeoB of the 
Palta Watorworlm waited upon tho Mayor and Iho Chief Execiitivo Omcer, to draw 
iheir attention to the alleged pievalnnco of bribery among the Corporation’fi subordi- 
note staff and to the existence of corruption among its contractors. A strike which 
would have paralysed tho oonsurvanev arrangomonts of the city was only averted 
by the payment of arrour sulanos and the appointment of an Enfiuiry Committee. 

TliP failure of tho tJorporafion authoiities to provide an adequate supply of 
drinking water in certain wards during the summer provoked gonerat dissatisfaction 
and many protests in tho Fims ; and reports that the water itself was sutijoot to 
contaminalmn nocossitatod a discussion of tho proWoms of water-supply and drainage 
at a confmenco specially oonvenod by tho Hon’blo Mmister-m-oharga of Local Bell- 
Governmant. The Rcpoit then dwells at length on certain Corporation irregular! tws, 

While Congress continued to languish and the problems of the now constitution 
loomed larger and larger upon the political horizon, Bengal continuod to wrestle 
with the demon of teiroilsm. The year 1935 witnessed no major terrorist outrage 
in the usually accepted sense of tho term, but if the incidenta which ooourrid 
demonstrated the partial degeneration of terrorism into gangsterism, they naverth®- 
IsBs constituted a remlndor that tiie menace of this movement has merely been enrbed 
and not olimmatod. 

A series of minor oocurrenoes exempliffed the prevalonee of the terrorist manta- 
life among the youths of Bengal In January five young men extorted at the point 
of tbs revolver nearly Bs. 300 worth of ornaments from a goldstaith of Dinajpur, 
and terrorist loaEets were distributed in certain villages in the districts of Chittagonf 
ttd llarshidabad. Revolutionary posters were affixed to the walls of the CoJIego and 
fcmool at Pabna ; a revolutionary pamphlet was sent to the Frlaoipal of Dacca 
Islam Itttem|diate Ooueg® and the Additional Superintendent of Folioe at Dacca, 
m well as the Superintendent of Moe at Baton reoeivid letters tltfwtening toem 
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witli death. Similar letters were sent in February to a Sub-Inspector of the District 
Intelligence Branch at Serajganj and to a pio&ecution witness m a conspiracy case 
at Hoogly. 

During these two months quantities of teiiorist literature wcie recovered as a 
result of seasches earned out at vai ions places in the distiicts of Midnapore, Rang- 
pur, Dacca, Fandpur and Noakliali. In Maich two youths attempted to seize at the 
point of the levolver a mail bag from a tiam neai Faiidpiu and thieo other young 
men armed with levolveis secured several bags of mail from a tiam between 
Chapai Nawabgan] and Amnuia The Inspector of Police, Distiict lutelhgonce Branch, 
Rajshahi, received a thieatening letter fiom Benares, and furthei finds of revolu- 
tionary literature weie made m Dacca and Midnapore dustnets 

In Apiil, a mail runner in the district of Jessoie was attacked by three 
'•bhadralock’ youths, who lobbed him of the bags which ho was cairying ; while 
m May three young men snatched a bag of wail from a runner in Paiidpur district. 
It is satisfactoiy to note that two of the latter weie chased and oaptuied by local 
Muhammadan oultivatms In the same month a revolver and some catudges were 
stolen from an Assistant Rub-Inspector of Police Hevoiutionaiy leatlots entitled 
“Be ready with jioui jnstol” appeared m ceitain villages of Pabna district in. May ; 
the District Magistrate of Howrah lecoived a letter thioatening him with death if 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations were not stopped ; and information was obtained 
of a meditated attempt upon the life of the Distuot Magistrate of Murshidabad. 

On June 4th a youth, who was apparently thought to be a Police spy, was stabbed 
to death in Paiidpnr district, while on June 15th the Snb-Inspector of Police in. 
charge of Goalnndo Ghat thana in the same district was murdered with a ‘dao’ by 
a detenu domiciled in the locality, who was anested on the spot. 

During the same month guns weie stolen in Jessoro and Chittagong districts, 
and threatening letteis weie sent to the District Magistrate of Dacca and to an 
Assistant Bub-Insfiector of Police in Birbhura , while revolutionary leaflets appeared 
again m Chittagong, and searches revealed the presence of terrorist literature in the 
districts of Rajshahi, Fandpur and Noakhah. 

On July 3rd a domiciled detenu was killed with knives m broad daylight near 
Government House at Dacca by two political suspects, who seemed to be under 
the impression that ho was giving infoimation to tno Police, One was chased and 
caught by passers-by, and the other was oaptuied shortly afterwards. Later in 
the same month leaflets exciting local students to kill the District Inteliigenoe 
Branch Officer were found at the Zilla School at Pabna, and m August further 
leaflets entitled “Long live revolution” were discovered in the same institution as 
well as in the Technical School. 

On August 2nd a revolver and 26 rounds of aramumtion were stolen from the 
house of a European at Rairacknoi’e. A few days later a terrorist poster appeared 
upon the uoticeboaicl of iho High English School at Bajitpur in Mymensingh district 
On September tst two leaflets, containing an impassioned and bloodthirsty appeal 
for revolution, and addressed respectively to students and to members of Anti- 
Terrorist issocmtions, were distributed in Chittagong by the “Surya Communist Party’h 
while on Beptembor 3id i evolutionary posters appeared upon the gates of the Naraal 
College, Jessore district, on the occasion of the visit of the Divisional Commissioner. 

On the 9th September terrorist prisoners in the Midnapore Central Jail severely 
iBsaulted a warder, and the District Magistrates’s enquiry established the fact that 
their behaviour was premeditated and unprovoked. It is satisfactory to record that 
nine of them were subsequently oonvioted During the same month further threaten- 
ing letters were received by the District Magistrate of Daooa while searches in 
Chittagong district in November brought to light a quantity of dynamite and 
ammunition. 

The recovery of arms and ammunition, and the capture of a number of absoonders 
and suspects, testified on the one hand to the continued existence of terrorist orga- 
niigatione and on the other to the vigilance and courage of the Police, In January an 
important absconder of the Annsilan Party was arrested with incriminating docu- 
ments in the 24 Parganas district ; and Purnauanda Das Gupta with Sitanath Ds aud 
Niranjan Ghosal had esoaped from the Alipore Central Jail daring the trial of the 
Inter-Provwoial Conspiracy Case in July, 1934, was arrested with terrorists at 
Titagarh, and an automatic pistol, ammunition, revolutionary literature, ohemioals 
and explosive formulae were reoovered at the same time. In the same month 
a mmsKle- loading pistol was seized iu Hooghly^ a 6-ohambered revolver was reoovered 
% a chanMdw from a tank in the same oistnot, and spare parte of fire-arms were 
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found at Nature , while a Ohitta!?onR Raid Case ab'soondor was arrested at Canning 
as a result of the acumen of a ‘bfiadialok’, constable 

In February two guns and oiber weapons were seized fiom a house in Mymen- 
singh district In March a revolver and an autoraatio pistol were lecovorod m 
Pandpur, two gnns were found in each of the districts of Jessore and Bakaigani, a 
oonntiy-made pistol and some eatiidges weie seized m Midnapote, a stolen gun was 
traced m Myraenbingh, .and some ainrannilion was located m Pabna The absconder 
Niranjan Ghosal, mentioned above, was airesteil m Apul , and in the same month 
some ammunition was di&coveied m Mymonsingh, a 6-cliambered revolver was found 
upon the person of a passenger in a tram at Asansol, and 49 live and 36 fired 
eatridges were leeovered fiora a tank in Dinajpur district. In May 3 revolvers, a 
gun, and 21 oatiidges wore seized m Dmajpur, and .ammumtion was discovered m 
the districts of Banknia and Faridpiir. 

On 5th dune the i>romises of the Rajshahi City Bank wore searched and some 
oatrulges and documents containing formulae for " tho preparation of T. N, T. and 
cordite were seized. The month of June saw also the recovery of a revolvei, some 
catridges and a detective warrant, which had been stolen from an Assistant Sub- 
Insnector of Police , while a single barrelled riflo and some catndgos wore secured 
in Malda a revolver and soma catndgos m Khnlna, and a gun m Bakurgun] 

In July an absconder was ai rested in Chitlagon] ; a pistol of Belgian make was 
recovered m Mymonsingh, and a 5>ohamboied levolvei w.is seized .at Asansol railway 
station from a passengei m the Bombay ra.ul, who escaped while being intoriog.itod, 
jiimped from the platfoim, and was cut to pieces bv a passing tiain On August 
Old a 6 ohainbeiod levolver and 3 cahidgos were found m tho pocket of a youth at 
Tollyganj , on August 4th 3 bombs, some chemicals, and some explosive foiraulio 
was seizott at Dacca, and a gun w.as lecoveiod m Mvmensmgli , while on August l7lh 
a regular batteiy _ of firearms, comptising a revolver, a pistol throe guns .and 33 
rounds of ammunition, was discovoied at Diuaipiir 

In the latter pait of August an important absconder was anestod m Pabna 
distnot and in Beptember a revolver and a niuzzlo- loading pistol wore seizod m 
Noakhnli^ At tho beginning of October another absconder was secured in Dmuj[)ni, 
and two important .arrests wore effected in (’hittagong In Novemiier a prcooss- 
server in the 24 Paiganas district recovorod a rovolver while attuching some property 
in a house, and another lovolvor wa.s seized from a houiio ui Fandpui district 

The extent of terrorist conspiracies for tho secretion of aims and the coramiHsion 
of ontra|(os_ and the measure of Oovornmont’s success in combating thorn, were 
farther indicated by the largo nnmbet of oases disposed of by Hpeoial Cmiits in tho 
eourse of tho year. In February Dhanosh Bhaltacharji, a dotonuo who oscaped 
from tho Banknra Lepor Asylum and was captuiod while in possession of a loaded 
revolver, was convicted by a Rpeoi.al Tribunal at D.acoa, In tho same mouth a 
Special Tribunal sitting at Umajpur disjiosed of throe connoctod torionst dacoity 
cases, as a result of which 8 persons received sontonoes ranging from 10 to 4 yoars* 
rigorous imprisonment 

On 1st May the Inter-Provinoial Conspir.aoy Case, which had been procooding 
so many months before a Special Tribunal at Alinoro, rmdod in the conviction of no 
less than 35 persons in respect of offoncG.s of a lorrorisfc and revolutionaiy character. 
Six were Kontonced to transportation for life, and tho rest to varying terms of 
imprisonment In .liily tho deiemio who mtxrdoiod tho Sub-lnsp«otfk‘ of Police at 
Ooalnnclo was sontcncod to death by a Special Tribunal at Faridpur, and in Hepterabor 
the two youths who stabbed a dctemio at, Dacca wore likowiso senlonood to death by 
a Special Tribunal sitting m that city. Tho latter sentence was subseouoatly rodnoed 
by the High Court to transportation for life. 

At the close of the year ^ a Special ^Tribunal at Alipore was ongagod ia trying 31 
persons including a woman, in coimoetion with tho recoveries of arms oonaeqnont 
upon the arrest of Purnananda Das Gupta in January. MagistratsB vested with 
special powers under the Bengal Suppre.sston of Terrorist Outiagos Act disposed of 
many somewhat aimilar cases, some of which aro worth recording. Four youths 
were convicted in an Arras Act case at Rajshahi in .Tannary, two of whom, aged 15, 
pleaded guilty to the charge and were sent to tho Borstal School at Banknra, 

In a Conspiracy Case at Hangpur in February, thirtooa persons received sontenoes 
ranging from 7 years* rigoroas imprisonment to a fine of Rs. 60 and in March two 
TOung men were oouvioted of somewhat similar offenoea in tho Oarbofcta Conspiracy 
Case At Banlura two ‘bhadralok’ youths wore eoavioted of mail robbsry, and in 
Apw a third was sentenoea at Bishnupar to 6 years’ rigorous Imprisonmoat for 
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raateuah for the repair of revolvers. Two persons weie 
oonvwted at Dacca for harbouring the abscoudei Dhauesh Bhattachajii, and m 
niMAtrT persons weie sentenced to vanous teims of impubonment for cons- 
? oommil lobboiy and dacoity In the Gaibandha Aims Couspuacy Case m 
may a fuithei batch of seven youths was convicted, while in the same month there 
was a eoavichon m Dmajpnr foi possession of letteis inciting to violence, and 
anothei in LaUiargan] foi the possession of explosives. At Hooghly m a case of 
uacoity with double miuder, eight poisons leceived sentences ranging downwards 
w f ^,y®ais iigorous impiisonment, and in August two youths were convicted m 
iNaUia distiict tor the unlawful possession of a levolver A numbei of similar 
cases weie disposed of duung the lemaimug months of the year: and it is to be 
noped that the seutancos imposed by these Couits will go some way towards dimi- 
mshing the uumbor ot oummal oonspiiacies and ciimes of violence. 


Ihe policy adopted in 1932, of depoitmg teuoiist convicts to the Andamans, was 
continued duung lOd.h, and in the couise ot the year 9i convicts of the type weia 
despatched to Port Blau from Bengal Congress leaders continued to evince symnathv 
for those depoitees, and in Apiil Mr. Mohuulal Saxetia, a member ot the Congress 
group in the Legislative assembly, applied foi peimission to visit the Andamans As 
his ostensible objeot was to enquire into the “alleged hardships” of the teuorist con- 
yiots m the Cellular Jail, it was peihaps hardly surprising that his request was re- 
fused by the Government of India 

In May the Hoa’ble Dewan Bahadur Narayanaswami Chotty, Member of the Coun- 
cil of State, who had behind him 25 yeais of interest m prison reform, paid a puvata 
visit to the Islands, and on his letuin published two letteis to Government commen- 
tmg favourably upon the conditions lu which ho found the ten oust convicts living. 
In August a Oongiass member tabled a resolution m the Bengal Legislative Council 
recommending the retransfei of all such pnsoneis from the Andamdus to Bengal 
Want of time pievonted disoussion on this motion, but it afforded a regrettable 
example of the concern felt in oeitain quarters for peisons convicted of tenorlst 


Climes. 


It cannot bo too stiougly emphasized that the Andamans have never been actually 
closed down as a penal settlement, and that in addition to terrorists, about 6,(Xw 
ordinary convicts aie detained at Port Blau*. The objeot of sending convicted 
terrorists to the plane is to prevent them foimiug in Bengal the nueleus of plots 
and coaspiraoios, to leduco ttio chances of their escape, and to remove the souroe 
of danger to the disoipline and socuiity of Bengal Jails , and in view of these facts 
it IB regrettable that sympathy foi this small band of dangerous ciimmals should 
coatmuo to be shown by (jongress organizations. 

Throughout the yoai effoits of Government and its officers continued to be directed 
not merely to the breaking up of toriorist oouspiracies, but also towards the 
eradicatiou of the terrorist mentality in affected aieas of the Province. The Military 
Intelligence Officers, who with the status ot Sapormteadeats of Police are as- 
sisting the civil administration have done most valuable work in this direction 
in the districts of Midnapore, Chittagong, Tipperah, Noakhali, Paridpur, Dacca, 
Mymeusingh, Hangpur, Kajsliahi and Muishidabad. Encoui-agement was given to 
the formation ot local Anti-Terrorist Committees, affiliated to the All-Bengal Anti- 
Terrorist Association, and m addition to those already foimed a numbei of suoh 
committees ware organized in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Jessore, 
and Faridpur districts. 

fieferimg to the employment of troops the report says r—There can be little 
question that the presence of these military forces m the districts most affected by 
terrorism not merely provided assistance to the oml authoiities, but also gave 
encouragomeut to the loyal element in the population and acted as a partial deterrent 
in respect of terrorist ploting and propaganda. 


ProventivB detention under the provisions of the Bengal Oriminal Law Amend- 
ment Act continued, however, during the year to be the principal method employed 
to guard against the commission of terrorist outrages ; and the detention camps 
at Buxar and Hijh, the two camps at Beihampore, and the camp at Deoli in Aj’mere 
Morwara all remained in commission. At the close of the year out of a total of 
3,4iB persons dealt with under tho Act, 194 had been released before the expiration 
of two months, 472 had been released unconditionally or upon terms, 214 were in 
homo domicile, 838 m village domicile, 35 had been externed from Bengal, 1,517 
mm detained m jails and camps, 81 had died, 2I were uatraoed, the orders agamsfe 
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2 had been allowed to lapse, and 104 had been convicted or were awaiting trial In 
respect of specific offences 

Despite the insistence of its loaders that Gongiess, being pledged to non-violence, 
could have no conneotion with or mteiest m terronsm, the 111 India Congress 
Committee felt it iaoumbent upon itself to champion the cause of the Bengal detenus. 
In Febmary questions were asked in the Legislative Asserablv regarding the number 
of persons detained in Jails and camps under the Bengal Onminal Law Amendment 
Act, while articles appeared m the Congress Press suggesting that the reduction 
m the number of terionst outrages should be followed by a revision of Government’s 
policy m respect of detention without trial, and that the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
should be Signalled by a general release of detenus 

it was arranged in ApiiU that May l9th should be celebrated throughout India 
as “Detenne Day’ and a committee of Congress Members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, with Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, as its Chairman, was appointed “to enquire and re- 

S ort upon the admimstratiou of repressive laws” in this Province whatever may 
ave happened in other paits of India, the celebration of “Defenu Day” fell comple- 
tely flat m Bengal. RBCOgmzmg the dangers inherent in an agitation of this natuie, 
Government decided that any publicity given to the cause of peisons detained be- 
cause of their connection with teironats, a connection established m each case after 
an independent and most careful o'cammation of the fact, must inevitably stimulate 
and encourage the supporteis of teironsm It was telt, also, mat any widely 
advertised e.s:piessioa of sympathy with the detenus, howevei genuine might be the 
feelings by which it was prompted, must react unfavouiably upon the efforts being 
made to eiadicate the disease of tenorism fiom the body politic Accordingly an order 
was issued on 17th May under section 2A, Indian Piuss (EJmergency Powers) Act, 
11)31, for bidding the publication of any mfoiraation either regarding the obseivanco 
of “Detenu Day” or regaidmg other similar attempts to excite sympathy for those 
detained under the Bengal State Prisoners Regulations of 1818 and tlio Bengal Ori- 
mmal Law Amendment Act of 1930. On the same dato a oommunique explammg 
the reasons for the ordor was issued to the Press. 

The effect of this action was immediate , and although the holding of raeotmgs 
had not been prohibited, the actual celebrations on May 19th were a complete fiasco 
throughout the Province. The prmoinal gathering arranged at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, 
was poorly attended : Mr. Paziul ilaq, the Mayor, who was expected to preside, had 
urgent business at Knslmagar ; the oolleclions made were inbignificant ; and the 
meeting itself degenerated into a Communist rally, which broke up in oonfusion at 
the appearuance of the Polico. The Nationalist Pre.ss waxed indignant over the “high- 
handea” behaviour of Government m this oounection, and indulged in the puerile ges- 
ture of suspending publication on May 2lst by way of protest The province, how- 
ever, remained quite unoxoited by tfiaso antics, and the sponsors of “Detenu Day” 
can look back upon it with little save discomfiture and mortification. 

Mr. Saxena's Committee met with even Jess suocess. Ou April 22nd it issued 
ft lengthy questionnaire to various organisations and persons in Bengal, asking for in- 
formation concerning the admini-stratiott of “leprassive” Jaws. The very wording of 
this cirouiai showed that the Committee had not approached tlie subject matter of 
the enquiry with an open mind. Correspondonts were asked, among other questions, 
to suggest methods of alleviating “the present hardship of doteuus and their families” 
to describe the “moonvenienoo and liariassmont caused by searohes”, to enumerate 
any “humiliating orders loquirmg individuals to report at polieo-stations”, and to 
“give instances of r8prea.sioa and hardship, if any, caused to the public” ai a reault 
of “Military marches/’ 

The replies elicited would appear to have been inadequate and UESatisfaGtory, for 
the Committee decided to exploio other avenues. On i3th June Mr, Saxena wrote 
to the Government of Bengal, inviting it to “place its case” before the Committee, 
which would welcome its oo-oporation. He was informod tn reply that Government 
would not OQuatenanee prooeodtngs which to all appearancos were prompted by a spirit 
of antagonism, not to terrorism, but to itself. Mr. Baxena expressed surprise at thli 
answer and a hope that it was not final He was advised that his hopes were vain, 
and was permitted to publish the oorreapondenoe which had passed bstwesa Mmself 
imd the Chief Secretary. 

Bating done so, he arrived almost along in Calcutta on duly. Dfs reception 
was poor , and the interest displayed In his enquiry was Imke-wnrm. He mmmi 
bO oommeuce his tour by a visit to Tipperah, but on reaoMw Ohaudpur on 
Juiy^ he wa» awted with an order profilbitiiig him from eatemg dtsMot, y 
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theroupoii rDturnad to Oaloixtt,^, aad aftoi asoorfcamia? that lie woald. not ba permit- 
ted to visit certain othei districts, ha left Bengal on I4th July Ths refusal of the 
Govoinmetit of Bengal to submit its caio to the sotatiav of a self-constituted Com- 
mittee of Congiess pailiameiitarians, not appointed b;^ the Legislative Assembly and 
lacking any coiistitatioiul authoiiiy, nee Is no justincation and the suggestion that 
Government should have leooguized the light of a political paity to investigate and sit 
m judgment upon official policy, was lemaikablo, not meiely for its effrontery, but 
also for its cunoiis ignoiance of the fiist piinciplos ot constitutional practice. 

While Cougie.ss politicians weio indulging m these misguided efforts to .secure a 
geneial leloaso of all detenus and to excite sympathy on their behalf, iriospeotive of 
the moiits oi dements of individuals, and clieoifuUy oblivious ol the public danger 
involved by the pioposal to flood the Piovmce with potential anarchists. Government 
began to develop a policy calculated to wean the majontv ot those detained fiom 
their mistaken loaning-^ towaids teiroiism and to convert them into useful members 
ot the State 

The general tone of Pi ess duung the yeai was similar to that of 1914, and 
although the impiovemout noticed in last year’s Ropoit was maintained and tlune was 
a consideiablo luidouiug of opinion against ton oi ism, the attiiudo of hostility 
towaids Goveinmont still peisisted in a cousidoiable degree. At the beginning ot 
the yoai theie was strong oiitieism of the Repoit of the Joint Select Committee on the 
India Bill, and the Bill itself came in for steady attack while passing through Parlia- 
ment. The financial proposals of the Bengal Government were also condemned on 
the ground that new taxation could not be justified, and while the Development 
Bill was generally welcomed, it was suggested that the Government of India's 
grant of mouQj fui rural loconstruction only lesulted fiom the activities of 
Mr. Gandih’s Village Industrie.s Association 

CoMMUNAU Outlook 

The reprieve gi anted to ono of the wonld be assassins of his Esoelloaoy the 
Governor was welcomed with the suggestion that it would do more to check terro- 
rism than any number of repressive laws ; but the action taken by Governmeni 
against various oorarannal associations m Calcutta roused consideiablo hostile com- 
ment. Sarcastic reference were made m April to the publication by tho ‘Morning 
Post’ of a confidential circular of tho Bengal I. 0. S. Association. 

The unfortunate pandering of the Press to communal antagonism has already been 
referred to, and it was particularly noticeable in connection with the flung at 
Raraohi and tho rioting at ferozabad. The attitude of the Nationalist newspapers 
towards the Silver Jubilee celebrations in May cannot be described as anything more 
than lukewarm, and although some of thorn published Jubilee issues and royal 
greetings, there wms a tendency to indnlgo m somewhat undignified critioism of the 
various arrangements that were made. The demand of seonrity liom the newspaper 
‘Baade Mataram’ as a result of a scurrilons wrdmg against His Majesty, even evoked 
some sympathy, and comments woie made upon the risks to which the Press was 
exposed under the pre-sent law. 

It is satisfactory to note that ‘Bando Mataram’ sub30q,ao ntly repudiated the senti- 
ments expressed in the offending article, and later wrote in appieoiation of tho place 
occupied by His Majesty in the constiuition. Despite considerable interest and 
general appeals for funds in connection with the Quetta earthquake disaster, there 
was much grumbling over the restrictions imposed upon the entry of volunteeis into 
the devastated aiea and the decision to refuso admission to non-ofificials was criticised 
as likely to create public suspicion and resentment. The interest aroused by the 
passage of the India Bill through the Bouse of Lords was soon overshadowed by _ the 
communal feelings excited by the Shahidganj mosque dispute at Lahore : and bitter 
opposition was expressed against the renewal of the Public Security Act and the 
OrOTittal Law Amendment Act. The debates in the Legislative Assembly over the 
latter measure were fully repoited and its certification by htis Excellency the Tioeroy 
was viewed with marked disfavour. 

Much interest was evinced in the distress caused by the Damodar lloo ds, and 
there was oeeasionai appreciations of official relief measures, With the placing of 
the Government of India Act upon the statute book, interest m home politics centred 
on the question of the acceptance of office under tno new constitution, and a consi- 
derable volume of opinion in unexpected quarters appeared to favour the wor king ot 
the Reforms. 
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SY5IPA.THY For Abyssinia. 

TIio wat in AFyssiuia aiousod mucli geniimo sympathy Coi the Emperoi Hailo 
Selassie and his people, but it ivas fieely suggested that the pait played by Great 
Bntaiu, m suppoit of the League oi Nations and m tho enforcement of Sanctions 
against Italy, was dictated by considoiations ot selhsh imperialism and not by philan- 
thropic motives Theie was a genoial tendency to decry tho efforts of tho Loagne, 
but on the other hand tho Fianco-Biiti&h pioposals for a sottlomeut ot tiio dispute 
were severely consul ed and tlio subsequent lesignation of Sir Samuel Hoaio, the 
Foieign Secretary, was deolaied to have boon inevitable. 

At tlio close of the year the mam topics of discussion were the communal dispute 
m the Calcutta Coipoiation, tho fiuestion of aoceptanco of otRce by tho Oongiess 
under tho now constitution, tho coiebration of the Congress Golden Jiibileo and the 
impending financial iiiqiury by Su Otto Niemeyar , and tho Bengal Pi ess was unani- 
mous m its support of Uis B’coelleiicy the Oovornor’s appeal for finanoial justice to 
Bengal in the next seltlomont between the Centro and tho Piovuicea. 

Buriug tho year 47 warnings wore conveyed to newspapers by the Pi ess Officer 
and secuiity was demanded from foui ptessos and five papois, whiio tho securities of 
one press and one newspaper were foifeitod 


The B. & O. Administration Report 

The following extracts aio taken from the Report for tholyoai 1935 — 

The year 1935 was, gonorally spealmig, one of suspoudod political activity Tho 
previous year hud closed with the almost simultanoous Composs success m tho Legislative 
Assemijiy olections in November and tho imbiication of the Joint Holout Committee’s 
Report ; but the Congre.ss found little cause for solace m the evouts of tho year 
under review, whotiior in tlio matter ot capturing tho yoIos of tho people, or of 
influoaemg the com so of tho Now Uoforms hjgmUtion 

That the oxirema Congross programme found littlo support among tho people is 
shown by the wide-sprcad apathy evinced by tho public on iho usual “Iiidcpenuonoe 
Bay” oelebrations staged by tho Oongios.^ on January 3Gth. Tim lack of public interest 
on January 26tli. coutiabtod vividly with tho ripples of onthusuism on Docombor 28th, 
tho day of rho CougroiS tiolden “Jubilee, ” when tho Cougioss, m co-cporatiou with 
most paitioH, managed, on a nou-jiarty ba->i.s suocossfully to imitate, at many 
impel tant coutrob of tbe province, bomo foaturos of Jits Stajosiy’h Hi Ivor Jubileo Oole- 
bratious of tho iirocodiiig May. Tho other imrtios made it oloar that they wore honour- 
ing by tho participation tho aspirations of India to autonomy and wore in no way 
endoising tha disloyal orood of tho incbent Congress Tho Hindu Maliasabhu indeed foit 
so natuaUy tho evasive altitudo of tho Congress towards tho Oommuiial Award that 
at tlioir annual session at Poona, during Chustmus week, they not oniy refused to 
Celicitato tho Congress on tho occasion of its Golden Jubtico but aLo dooidod to contest 
tho elections under tho now oonstiiution in opposition of tlio Congre.ss. 

ENHOBjitKsr or MEMums 

Apart from olsotions and juhilafions there was little in tho activities of the official 
Congress party worthy of record. The fir&t-Uall of the year was spent by Congressmen 
1 ft recruiting mombers under the new Oongreas constitution, hut in spite of postpoae- 
msats of the final date for rooruitmont, and the fact that Babu Rajendra Prasaa, tho 
Congress President, was a native of this provmoe, the results, even acoordmg to 
a resolution passed by the Provincial CongrosB Working Committee on April i7th. was 
disappointing. Of the proviuoial quota of one hundred thousand mombors, the Con- 

f ees in Bilmr and Orissa maiiagod to enrol only some aovonty-eight thousand, btill 
otorded considerable consolation in Bihar Congress circles to know that of all the 
pirovinoes of India, Bihar and Orissa stood first m the matter o! enrolment of Oon- 
pess members. 

The aotivities within the province of the All-India Tiilage Industries Association, 
about which much had been promised earlier in the year, oonaisted in expcMive 
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experimoats at gai'-makm? from the toddj’- palm, m the opeamg of a mglit school 
here oi a village hbiaty thoie, oi a few shops beie aad theie selling aitioles some- 
what above the maiket late, In, fact, most Congiessmen with then desire to soe the 
indnstiiahisation of India on modem linos progioss as lapidly as possible, wete, from 
the stait, haif-heaited about a mattei to which they woio piepared to pay lip-service 
m deference to the dreams of Mi G.nidhi Moieovei, the ban by Mi Gandhi on 
workeis of the Village industiies Association actively participating m political woik 
effectively dcpiivod the schemo of its political attiaohon 

Sot’iAiJsx Discontenx 

Tho leal inteiest in Congiess politics however, m this province as elsewhere, was 
not so much tho activity of the Village Indus! lies Association oi tho Golden Jubilee 
Celobratiou as tho uicioasmg dissension within the paity, osving to the gi owing im- 
patiouco of its Socialist umg with the policy of (Jongiess ofSeialdom, Already in 
Apiil, at the meclmg ot the <V11-India Congiess Commiltoe at .liibbulpoie, the Congiess 
Piesidont found some difTiouIty in keeping the Socialist membeis undei oontiol In 
May, mattei s weie piecipitatod by the declaiaiion ot Mr Batyarauiti M L A, Beore- 
taiy of tho Congiess Pailiamontary Party and Presidont of the Madias (Tamil) 
Congress Oommitteo, m f.ivour of acceptance of oflioe nndei the new constitution 

This docluiation took Congiess orthodoxy by suipuse and casiied a marked stn m 
political cuoles m the conntiy. The Satyamuih gioup was loud m fayoixr of office 
and tho Socialist gioup was as vooifeious against , while Congress officialdom observed 
a discreet silence Tho oountiy, however, at once demanded to know the mind of 
the Congress on this important question, but was told by the Congioss Working Com- 
mittee at WauUui m July to wait for an answei 

This procia&tmation was endoied by the All-India Congress Committee at its meet- 
ing in Madias m Ootobei and the matter was left over to the open session of the 
Congiess at Ijiicknow m Apiil 19i6, noithoi the Woiking Committee, nor^the All- 
India Committee, daring to give a lead to a matter m which opinion within tho 
Congress was so sharply divided as to promise a split whatever the decision. 

EiskN Sadiia Aoxivities 

While Oongiessmoa in Oiissa seemed united in their determination to work tho 
now constitution m Bihar tho cleavage between Congress officialdom and tho Socialist 
wing was accenluatod by the activities of the Kissan Sabha and their loader Swami 
Bahajanand Ostensibly an oiganusatiou to promote the welfare of tho tenantry, 
tho Kishan Bablia. und'ei tho inspiration of thou Socialist allies, became mcreasitiglv 
a body aiming ai the complete elimmalion of the ownership of pioperty in land. 
Thnmghout the voai tho Swami and his followois toured tho districts in Noith and 
South Bihar, addressing meetings, wheio they enlarged upon the misdeeds of tho 
landlords and tho iniquity of tho Biliai Tenancy (Amendment) Act which came into 
force in dune. 

Naturally the Swami and his friends wore considerably annoyed when Patidife 
Shiva Shankar Jha and Baba Gursahai Lai, who had been tho tenants’ lopresontatives 
m the Legislative Council during the passage of the Bill, toured the same districts, 
with tho active good-will of the local Govoiurasnt, mforming largo assemblies ol 
eager tenants of tho bonofils sooiirod to ihora by tho Act. In a Presidential speech 
ai llajipur, in November, tho Swami appears to have over-roachod himself for ho 
was oponly attacked by tho Congioss voinacular oigan, the Navashakti of Patna for 
his views oxfiiessod thoro. This, howovai, did not deter the Swami, who kucoeeded, 
in. Dooembor, m orgamamg a boycott of tho Bihla Sugar Mill by tho local sugarcane 
growers. 

India Bijjl REACtiON 

In the %vid 0 r oonstitational sphere the debates in Parliament on the India Bill 
were followed with the closost Intorost in the province as elsewhere Thoro was wide- 
^read disappointment at tho omission of any referenoo to Domlnioo Status in tho 
Bill itself, which the subsoquont explanatory statomonts of responsible Ministers in 
Parliament and the assurance that Ills Majesty’s Oovernmont will stood by the 
Ticoroy of India’s famous prououncomont of i929 did not entirely dispel. Many of 
the amendmonte earned during the progross of tho Bill were subleofed to hostile 
oritioisms in the Press 

There was one amendment, however, which was tmtversally applauded, namaly 
the amendment of tho House of Lords substituting direct election to tho Upper 
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Chamber of the Federal Legislature foi indirect election In August, the Royal 
assent to the Government of India Act was the signal for fuithei conventional 
criticism of the new constitution, which the leading Congiess oigan of the province 
descnbed as ‘^a monstrous infliction” and “an unparalleled affiont” 

That this ferocity of language did not repiesent its leal views, however, and still 
less the views of the public, is proved hy the intense inteiest which it constantly 
betiayed in the woik of the Reforms Department Indeed all sections of opinion 
shoved the keenest interest m the impending advent of the new constitntion, which 
was reflected in the debates of the Legislative Oonncil and the leception, given in 
Ootober to the Delimitation Committee, m whoso Chairman, Sir Laurie Hammond, 
the piovinoe recalled with satisfaction, one of its distingnishecl foimer public servants 

Another outstanding event which had wide reactions in the province was the 
Italo- Abyssinian wai The course of the wai and the attitude towaids it of the 
League of Nations, and of Great Britain in paiticnlar, were watched with the closest 
interest Like the rest of India the sympathies of Bihar and Oiissa weie entuely 
with Abyssinia , and the attempts of the Italian commanity in Galoutta to arouse 
syrafiathy for Italy, by the issue of letteis and comraumgues to tho Piess, and the 
distribution, in September and October, of pamphlets withm the piovmoe fell flat. 

Communal Relations 

The year 1935 saw a steadv deteiioiation m ooramnnal lolations ohiolly owing to 
loperoussions among Moslems of tho events in othoi provinces and the couespond- 
ingly increased activity of tho Hindu religions organisations The yoai began m 
Bihar with fair prospects, which weie soon dimmed m Fobru.uy by the failnie at 
Delhi of the Rajendra Piasad-Jinuah talks to effect any agieed couiraunal settlement 
The filing on a frenzied Moslem mob at TCaiachi on tho lOth Match agitated tho 
Moslem raiiid all ovei Tadui and mdacod a dosuo for maityidom that was not 
calculated to make tho alioady stiauiod lolations with tlio miior community any 
easioi. Although tho Bakr-Td in Maich passed off without soiious tioiible, noting 
was narrowly aveited at Kharagpur, Togra and Sheikhpnra in Monghyr disliiot, while 
the saorilogious dofilemont, with a slaughtoied calf’s head, of a Deviasthan outside 
Phenhara m Champaran, was to bear its, fruit of death five month i latoi, 

Muharbam Clashes 

In April, the 7th day of Miihairara happened to oonoido with the Ram Navami. 
which was celebrated with even larger Muhabir Jhanda piocessions than usual ; a class 
of procession which thronghout its fow yoars’ vogue has tended intciisoly to annoy 
Moslems who regaid it as a provocative substitute for their Mtihharara piooossion, 
in which both communities used to Join m happier yoars. Tho lesnU was that tho 
police and the magistracy almost ovorywhoro had an anvious time , whilo several 
clashes botwoen tho communities took plaoo at Hazarihagh and Ihuiohi. Although 
many persons, including polioemon wore lajurod at both those plaoo.s. previously the 
envy of tho province for their lack of communal trouble no one was actually killed. 

The atrooitie.s of the communal riois at Porozabad in tlio Agra District, of the 
United ProvincoH, in April, in which, olevon Hindus wot p burnt to death in a barucaded 
house, sent a thrill of horror throughout the count ly, and aionsod Hindu fooling as 
inlonsoly as Moslora foelmg.s had boon aronsod in March by tho Karatdii tragedy 
Although tho baiharitios wore condemnel by all i‘ight-mmdod pornoim moludmg several 
Moslem loaders, tho incident left an ugly impiofssion that kept communal lU-feoIing 
vigoronslv aUvo throughout Mav. 

In Juno tiujro was a somewhat unexperstad outburst of Moslem fooling in Bihar as 
elsewhere, against clause 304 of tho Governraont of India Bill, then heforo the 
House of Commons, whioh providod for futuro amondmonti in the wdhod of eleo- 
tioa to tho Legislaturos, A stalomont is'.iiod by tho Oovornmont of India with tho 
authority of the Bocrotary of State on July 3rd did much to allav Moslem approhen- 
sions that tho Oomraimal Award might be altered witliout cou-iulting the imnouties, 
and tho corroBpondmg section :K)B of tho Act, as paswid , has given Batinfaetion to 
all but extreme Moslem opinion. Later m July tho communal situalion In the 
Punjab over the Sahidgan] affair necessitated the despatch of tho Ouikha Military 
PoHoe from Eanehi to Lafioro. 

In August the ombittermenl of oomnmnRl rolatlons hiouglit tragedy in one 
province. On the 4th of the month, very large crowds of armed nindufi, who hiid 
not forgotten the dellsment of their Davisfchan some five months before, asiamblod 
at FhenJmra la Ohamparan ostamnWy for a Mahabir Jhanda pcooession, mi broko 
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the teims oi a compiomtse legaiding the load of pioces&ioii auivecl at 'with the 
Moslems ool'y two davs previously. They theu defied the repeated orders of fha 
Sadar Subdivisional Officer to disperse, attempted to invade the Moslem Idgah, and 
compelled the Rubdivisioiial OfSnei to oidei the aimed police to open fiie, m the 
<50U!se of which 30 lounds were fiied resulting in the death of six: men and m 
iD]aries to seven moie. 

There were attempts ui ceitain quaiiois to male communal and political capital 
out of tho tiagcdy, but the prompt issue ot two communiques by Oovei ament, the 
fust based on a telegiaphio lepoit and tho second on fulloi material, including tho 
lecoided ovidenco ot soveial non-ofiicial ITindii eye-wituessos fully enlighteneri the 
public rcgauhng the occiuienco Although tho Legislative Council mat at Ranchi 
shoitly aftei, in the same mouth, no aitompt •wa-, made to censnia the action of 
Ooveuiraent oi its olRceis whethoi by a lesolution oi by a adiournment motion, 

Again, on the 27tli Octohoi tiieio wms a smious Hmdu-Moslnin clash ovei the 
ohl question of piocessious and music betoio mosques. This time the scene was 
at Jamalpur in Mnnghyr district whole an a]ipaieuily inoffensive Moslem stiaugox 
w'as killed m the fracas. 

But, although the scene may shift, tlio featuies m most of these clashes aio 
much tho same , and thoie is little piospect of permanent hairnony unless both 
the gieat communities exercise forhoaianco and mutual loleiation A feature of the 
yeai symptomatic of tho tension between tho two communities was the number of 
mahabu Jhanda processions taken out, appaiently at all seasons of the year, and 
increasingly in areas wheie no one found it a necissary pait of his religion ho to 
proceed before. 

It is a significant commentary on communal realalions that on the day of the 
Piienhara filing, which was not tho dare of any major festival, no loss than six 
Magistrate's in Ohamparaii alone had to leave thou ordmaiy work and go on deputa- 
tion, with police foicos, to vanous places m the distuct, in oidor to keep tho 
onmmumtios apart on the occasion of these Mahabir Jhanda demonstrations. Tho 
veiy heavy burden on the administration need not bo emphasised, but unlesR tho 
t'wo gieat coramunitios take the situation m hand in good tinie,^ the inoi eased 
expendituie, that may become nocessaiy m futnie m order to maintain law and 
oraer m tho piovince, may make the admimstiation, m retuin, a burden, on tho 
people. 

In addition to Hiudu-Moslam tension there was come local friction, erupting in 
onminal cases between Christians and Hindus, among the aboriginals of (Jhota 
Nagpiii, owing to resontmout at intensified Hindu missionary activity, chiefly in 
Palamau district 

Withm the Hindu community itself although tho declared intontioa of T)r Ambed- 
tar, in October, to lead tho depiessed classes out of tho Hindu fold, caused a eotisi- 
derablo stu m orthodox ciiclos, it does not soom to have had effect on tho depressed 
classes in this province. 

Tho year saw a marked inoiease in cume Tho figure of lopoited cases in 1935 
as compared with tho fnonmal average for the threo preceding years arc murder S62 
cases against 355, daooify 475 oases against 415, robbeiy 249 cases against 20*% buig- 
lary 10,320 against 15,482, theft 9,664 against 9,260, cattle theft 843 cases against 693 
and riot 780 against 762. The increase m dacoity is not as senous as the flguies suggest 
since tho flguies for the 2nd quaiter are swollen by 28 cases in Saran which ware 
merely revivals of suppressed or minimized cases of previous years. 

It IS difficult to account for the increase in oiime, but possibly the ex])]aaaiio» 
be found in tho fact that the previous thiee years’ period was a poiiod of slump In 
crime after tho boom m crime during the Civil disobedience era. Perhaps insistence 
on better reporting and tho pre-occupation of tho policyj in some districts, with oora- 
nmna! tioublo were also responsible for the increaso in the figures. It is interesting 
to note that the no-poheo tract in tho Sauthal Parganas likewise recorded an increasej 
attributed to tho economic depression. 

To cope with the problem there was an energetic drive of bad livelihood cases of 
which no less than 919 oases against 1.695 peisons eamo before the courts in the 
course of the year. In ('hamparan and Purnea •where thoro had been sucoossful pro- 
secutions under sections 110 of the Onmmal Procedure Code there was a sharp In- 
crease in dacoity, vanishing to none in tho Jid quarter in Ohamparari. Pumea also 
greatly heneftieu from the restriotioa under tho Criminal Tribes Act, of 375 notorious 
Forth Bhagalpur ciimmals. 
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A disquieting feafcuie was the contmued occuirence of lailway ob&tiuotion cases 
There weie 47 such cases dunng the year Although none of these cases had fatal 
results, the persistence of ameutality among certain poisons, who would detail trains 
by tampeimg with the line oi signals, m oidei to express then gnevance against 
society, IS a source of ever-pi esent danger to the public 

Teriorist activity during the year was not mcousideiable. On Apiil 3id a bomb 
exploded in a Sikli Guidwaia in Patna city The occuirence appaiently had no 
pohtioal significance. In June, four youths who had been prepaung to commit a 
political daooity in the Jhaiia Coalfields, were •arrested by the police One confused 
and the other thiee were sentenced to four yeais’ iigoions impiisouraent, 

Oa the sixth of July, while six youths belonging to the Madhubani revolutionary 
party were manufacturing bombs at Gandhwar m the Madhubani subdivision of Dav- 
bhanga distuot, one bomb accidentally exploded killing one of them outnght and m- 
juiing the others soveiely One of the five suivivois turned approvei and the other 
four alleged survivors were being tiied by the Oomt of Sessions at the end of 
the yeai. 

Again, at the end of December, a tiain on the Falwa-Tslampui Light Railway ran 
over and exploded a bomb, which had evidently t.een placed on the line with sinister’ 
intent No one was hurt and the event piobably had no political complexion 

Nine more peisons woie interned and three (mclnding an arras smuggler) were 
extorned under the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act during the course of the yeai 
This Act which was due to cxpue in Maich ’36, pioved a most effective weapon lu 
dealing with teriorism and commumsm and the necessity was felt of the re-enact- 
ment of coitam sections as a poimanent moasiiie Just after the close of the year 
the Legislative Council extended the operation ot these sections for five years moie 
Of the papeis that begun publication dining the oourso of the year mention may 
be made ot tho ‘Sentinel’, an English weekly pnblished at Ranohi since Maioh, the 
‘Istiqlal’, an Uida twice- weoklj' of Patna, published since Novembei, and the Hindi 
‘Jauak’ a daily ot Patna that appeared at the end of the year 

Seonnty undei the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act was demanded only 
from the ‘Jamhooi’, a IJidu weekly of Patna, for an aiticle containing a thinly- 
veiled incitemenl to murder , at tho lime of declaration from the ‘Istiqlal’ , and 
from tho ‘Ohaudiakala Press’ at Hauaiibagh The ‘Jamhooi’ ceased .pubUoation on 
demand of seounty. The seouiitios deposited by the ‘Yogi’ and the ‘Navashakti’ in 
ihe course of tho pievious year remained miaot at the end of the yoar. 

As A maik of protest against the certification by the Governor-General, in 
September, ot the Onmma! Law Amendment Bill, which the Assembly had refused 
to consider, ceitaui papeis withheld publication for a day. 

Neveitboless the press as a whole, even those papers which are, from 
automatically hostile to Government, offoiod evoiy facility to the Publioity Omcer 
in the publication of Goveinmeut material •, and, as the year advanced, all but the 
most extreme papers evinoed au increasing readiness to tiy to understand the 
Government point of view. , , 

The year was fairly fiee of industrial disputes. The strikes that oocurred. were 
of a minoi natme and haidly merit detailed lecoid. ,, 

There was an inoi easing disposition among employeis to consider sympaUietioaiiY 
the legitimate grievances of woi leers Thus tho India Geneial Navigalion Gompany 
met to a great extent tho demands of the workors at the Digha 
struck work for a few days m December, owing to the disohaigo of I'S ot 
number ; and the action, w July, of tho Tata Iron and Steel Comnauy 
a bonus of one month’s pay to all then omployees at an estimated o^pend hjii e ot 
about Rs. lO lakhs had a settling effect among tho workers in ouo of the mosc 
important labour areas of the province nr , i is 

There was some increase in Tiade Dmoii activity, in Monghyr and Jamalpru, as 
stowhere, uDd7 to ot tUo All-Iod./ Tnido Wa.on 

Socialist Party ; but, m places, tho ^vorkers resented the the booialisfe 

Party to use them for political ends. On the other^ hand, the acci edited ^ 

the workers took a keen intorest in the position of Labour undoi the New 
institution, and tho Metal Workers Hnion of f 

unions from the coalfields appeared before tho Hammond 

October to argue the Trade Daion point of view. In tho same “O'^th the Prov^ 
Oongrass Committee at its meeting at Patna showed some 
and appeinted Mr. Abdul' Ban to investigate the labour F® ^ S 

proviaoe, while Baba Rajeadra Prasad himself proceeded straight from the Patna 
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meeting to Jamsliedpui in order to tiy to pach. up some agreement between the 
Metal Workeis Dnion, which wished to keep aloof fiom politics, and its motibuad 
iival, the Labour Association, with its distinct Congress sympathies At the end of 
the yeai the leloaso, on the 27th November, of Maiiek Homi fiom the Seraikela 
Jail evoked con&ideiablo enthusiasm among woikmen m the Jarashedpiu aiea. 

The latest ot the monsoon m setting m and its eaily depaituio would suggest 
at fiist sight a yeai of diought lather than of Hood Bat the unevenness with which 
the lamfall was clistiibuted between Jnly and Septembei was responsible for wide- 
spread Hoods in Noith and Sonth Bihai At Iho end of tlie fiist week m August 
heavy ram foil m Chota Nagpui and South Bihai causing floods m Gaya and Patna 
(hstuols The Punpun with its tiibutaiies the Moiair and the Daidlia inundated the 
oountiyside The ‘bhadai’ ciop was veiy seiiously damaged in and aiound the Jeha- 
nabad subdivision of the Oaya distiict The flood intuiiupted lailway tiaffic on the 
Oiand Choid lino foi about two days, a biidgo at Akbaipui at the soutliain extiemity 
of the Dehii-Rohatas Light Railway and anothoi on the Pal wa-Islampur Light Rail- 
way weio caiucd away , whih' the Patna-Ranclu load was badly bieached at seveial 
placob An alaiming featuio of the flood was the tin eat to Patna City it- 
self wheio an non shuttei in a culvoit neat OuLarbagh station was earned away 
oyeunght The olfoits of the staff of the Public Woiks Depaitment and tJie Distuct 
Boaid saved tho city from seiious damage. On the 2Jrd August the use in the 
Lakhandegi and othei small riveis breached the ling-embankment that surionnds Sita- 
marhi since the earthipiake, and flooded the town Poitunalely tho water subsided on tho 
25th. In the Bhagalpui uistnct tho Eosi in flood, as was fully OKpooted, washed 
away the embankment put up to protect Madhipnra, and also intorrupted the tram 
service m Supaul 

In fcleptember the unfortunate Tirhut Division once more suffeied the worst 
natural calamity of the yeai m the province. Within a week of the 16th September 
twenty-five inches and more of lam deluged tho gioater part of tho Division. This 
excessive laiufall coincided with high flood m tho Bur Oaudak m MuzaHarpur and Dar- 
bhanga districts. Theiefoie, while pans of Champaran and Baiau also suffeied badly, 
the damage was gieatest m the Sitamailu and Sadai subdivisions of Muzaffaipur and 
in the Sadax and Samastipui subdivisions of Darbhanga district. Borne idea of tho 
floods can be gatheied fiom tho fact that tho roads, which, of couise, were badly 
breached in all tho distints, were at some places as much as ton feet under water. 
The loss of life fiom diowmng was insignificant, thanks to tho prompt measures of 
relief undertaken by the offtceis of Ooveinment and local bodies, and also fay non- 
official organisations but several persons lost their lives by tho collapse of mud 
walls, and many thousands of mud houses and thousands of maiinds grain were badly 
damaged in tho affected areas. 

To cope with tho situation caused by tho floods, Govornraeat gave whatever relief 
was necessary For tho August floods, (hivernmont had given Rs. 5,0(p for the 
relief of distless in the G.aya and Patna districts and Rs 6, (XX) for relief in Tirhut, 
Tho September Hoods nccossitated relief on a more extensive scale About a lakh, of 
rupees was placed at tho disposal of the Oomuiissiuuer of tho Tiihut Division for 
gratuitions relief in tho form ot grants for house- building, or, foi habi’’ soeds, to 
compensate the poorer classes foi tho extensive damage to houses and crops that tho 
lloofi had caused In addition a sura of its. 96,(X)0 was allotted to the four distriots 
of the Tirhut Division for tho pniposo of ‘tauoavi’ loans and the Collootors in those 
d!stnct.s W 010 also authorized fay Government to stay certificate oases at their 
disorelion. 

There was, on the whole, no marked iraproveraont in the economic condition of the 
people, but tho slight increase in the levenuos of the province under several heads 
suggests that the worst of tho econoimc depression is over. There might indeed liave 
been a distraot amohoration in the condition of the masses had not the monsoon In 
1935 been ciisappomtmg almost everywhere in the province except Purnca and parts 
of Orissa. In June and July there was a marked doficionoy m the rainfall, while 
m August and Seiitember the rainfall was o.xcoptioaally heavy in certain areas 
causing floods in tho X’alna and Tuhut Divisions with oousi leiablo damage to the 
‘bhadar and winter rice crops In October tho monsoon failed almost complotsly 
except in Oiissa, with unfavourable results not only on tho winter rioe crops, at the 
time of seeding, but also on the germination and growth of the 'rabi* crop, ludaed, 
the all but entire absence of rain in the last quarter of the year did not give promise 
of a good hftbi’ harvest. The failure of the later raina gave the ground in December 
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the hard aspect of February, and .alioady at the eud of the yoai tha vireUs la tha 
Eanchi distiiut were beginning to dry up. 

The effect of the unfavourable hai vests, howevoi, is not hkolv to make itself fullv 
felt till the following April or May when a temporary set-back in the condition ot 
the agricttltuusts is feaiod. The scanty harv-ests in the districts of Bengal bordaung 
on the Bhagalpore Division reacted unfavourably on agrioultural labourers in that 
division, "who, in good years, seonie employment daring the harvest season acioss 
the borders 

To relievo distress among the agnonltniists, caused by floods and failure of crops, 
Government gave a sum of jnst under two lakhs of rupees foi free grants and lusi 
under four lakhs as ‘tacoavi’ loans In parts of Singh bhnm dishiot the partial failure 
of crops in the previous season gave cause for anxiety, and in addition to a snra, 
of over Rs 70,000 included in the ‘taccavi’ loans, already mentioned, a sum of 
Rs. 82,000 ^vas spent on relief woiks foi tha Lenefit of the labouring classes in the 
Dhalbhum, Kolhan and Poiahat areas of that district 

There were somo biiglit featuies in. the situation The sugarcane season started 
m November with a slight lise in the minimum puce of sugarcane which was at 
fiist fixed by Government at 5 and a half annas a mannd, oi half an anna more than 
the miniranm price of the pievious season Unfoitiiuatoly as the season advanced 
the price had to be i educed owing to the fall m the puce of sugai and with tha 
Now Year it was at 5 annas once moie However, the increasing vigilance of the 
Sugarcane Inspectois appointed by Oovoiuraeut to supeivise the woik of the Sugai- 
oane Rules protected the sugarcane cultivators to a growing extent from the depreda- 
tions of middlemen. The price of common iice continued to show a tendency to use. 
In July the aveiage piioa foi the province was 11 97 seers to the lupee against 
1^91 seers the year before, while at the close of the year it was 11,79 aeeis against 
13 48 seers in the fit st week of 1935. 

On the olhei hand tha puce of lac, which had almost doubled itself m tha 
previous year owing to artificial manipulations of the maiket, fell back shaiply to 
Es. 25 per mannd by the middle of the yeai The daily wages of agiicnltiiral laboui 
ranged between 1 anna 6 pies to 3 annas in Sambalpnr district and 4 annas to 6 
annas m &>hahabad. Tha progress of oaithqnake and flood reconstruction work con- 
tinued to furnish employment to labour, while the giants disbursed by Government 
and the Bihar Central Relief Committee, and the bonus of Rs. 10 lakhs awarded to 
their employees by the Tata Iron and steel Comjiany pat laige sums into oircnlation. 

Nevoitheless in the districts of North and South Bihar there was a good deal of 

f itatlon organised by the Kislian Sabha against the harden of rents and oanal rates 
bile much of the agitation was spurious there is no doubt that m some places, 
especially in the Gaja distuct, where produce rents had been commuted to cash 
rents during the period of high prices of agrioultural produce, the gicat fall in the 
price of agricultural produce, estimated lu 1984-35 to have fallen m this province 
by about 60 per cent as compared vnth the prices for 19i8-i9, made the burden of 
the cash rents very heavy on the tenants. On the other hand, oving to the Bihar 
Tenancy Act, 3984, which came into foice m June and permitted the unre.stucteci 
transfer of ‘rayati’ land on payment of a fixed transfer feo of 8 per cent to tho 
landlord, there was a distinct tendency, in the districts of Bihar piopai for the 
price of agricultural land to rise and tenants were able to raise more money from 
the mortgage of their lauds than before. 

The average prices of cereals remained more or loss at tho same low level as 
before. There was a slight rise m tho ptioo of common noa which was selling at 13.18 
seers a rupee in the second week of December as compared with 13.55 seers in the 
corresponding period of tha pievious year. On the other hand tho pace of maize in 
the same period fell from 17.04 seers per rnpoe m 1984 to 19.U seers m 1935, 

AgriottUural conditions dariM the year were not satisfactory. The rams were 
neither well distributed nor suffloient in most places. The want of suffioiout rain in 
June and July delayed the sowing of the 'bhadai' crops, while excessive rainfall la 
lugost and foprember damaged the crops of the Tirhnt and Patna Divisions. The 
complete failure of tho rams in tho last winter paddy oiop not only adversely affected 
the outturn of the winter paddy crop hut also the germination and growth of the 
raU crops. Fortunately, theio is reason to believe that the reclamation of agrioul- 
turk lands affected by earthquakes was almost completed during the year. 

Th© appointment, during the year, of a Markotting officer and the Assistant 
Marketting officers for the province, was greeted with public satisfaotioa, as the 
importance ot the proper development of agrioultaral markettog was widely reoog- 
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nised la collaboratioa -witb, the Goatial M.uketUng staff tlio Pioviacial Maikettmg 
Staff was engaged m a compiehensive survey of the produoUoii and the maiketiug of 
yaiious commodities thioughout the piovmce. 

In November tho local GoveinruenL convened a small oonfeieaco to loviow the 
woikiag of the Sngaicane Act and Rules in the light of tho pievions yeaiS experience 
That the Sagarcane Act and Riile-j weie widely appiociatod by the people is shown 
by the pofiulai satisfaction which maiked the decision of Govoinmont to extend them 
to the Patna Division 

Agiioultmal E luoation was not neglected Thieo of the foui Goveinraent siipan- 
d lanes studying at Nagpm Aguoullnial College, who appeared at the last B Agr. 
examination ol the Nagpiii Univeisity, weie saooassful and were offeiod posts in. 
the Snboidinate Agiioiilluial Sei vice in the piovinco Tho Central Paims contuined 
to tiain then own oveisceis and Iciim'litri, and an incioasing donio among the public 
to benefit bv tlio jiiacfioal tiaiuing offjiod m tho Cential Faims was manifest. At 
Kabour an M Sc in cliemistiy wuiked as an Houoiaiy Reseaieh workei m the 
Chemical section 

riovcii agi icultuial shows, exhibitions and faur> weio held d.utng tho yoai The 
Depaitmcnt of \giuailtnio not only oncoutagod the^e ovctiU bv awarding piizes foi 
agiuultuial ev'hibit-, to the extent 'of Rs OUD, but aloo itself paiticipated in them by 
sanding exhibit and holding demonsti.itions Tho agucultiiral show at tho Sonopui 
fair attracted laigc oiowd'. as usual At ail these shows and exlubitions tho dopart- 
raent vigoionsly puisuod its policy ot impiossing upon, tho agucaltural olassos the 
importance of good seeds, suitable munues and improved methods of cultivation. An 
lutoiostmg expeiirnent was staitod at Ranolu lu oidcr to fostoi the growth of vege- 
tables by tho middle classes with tho oxpeit advice of tho Agrioultuial Department, 
Propaganda tiy means of the punted word was contuiuod cluung the year. Three 
bulletins ui English woio issued, while tho qaaitoily Ilindi Journal “Kisan’ published 
undei Lho auspices of the Bihai and Orissa Provincial Association became moreasmgly 
populai 

Thu department lent tho set vices of tvvo of its overseers to the Publicity Oflloer 
for the pujpose of tho Hilvor Jubilee Magic Lantern lectures 

Tho Anglo-Indian colony at Lapia in tho Ranchi distuct was in its third year, 
and continued lo mako slow progiess. Abiut 75 families have been settled and .some 
3,000 aciCT of land acquired. A dairy farm was opened. Tho expenment is being 
watched with sympathetic mteiest by all oommamtios, 

Tliore was some slight lifting of the indusirial depression during tho year under 
loview Of tho mam mduslues m tho province the sugai induBtry, in spite of the 
excise duty locontiy imposed, and tho iron and steel industry coutinuod lo flourish, 
under tho protection of tauffi walls. There was a welcome impiovernent m tfio mioa 
industry and tho exports ot mica showed a substantial incieaso, Tho coal industry, 
however, did not show any maikod signs of rccoveiy, and the pie valence of oxtensiva 
flies in the Jharia coaUicId guvdy monaoed the well-being of one of the most 
important industrial areas in tho piovmce. Tho post- earthquake activity in the 
building and allied trades oontiaaed, Imr the llftli year *in succession no Government 
grant was made under tho State Aid to Industiies Act, but provision was made in 
tho budget for 19.16-37 to assist small nidastnaliBts, 

Thete was a slight set-back in the fish export trado. In 1935 tho export of fresh 
fish totalled 77 110 maunds against 91,245 in l93L This was, howevei, better than the- 
bgure for l933, which was 69,980 maunds. In addition to tho two previous fiy-distri- 
butioTi centres at Patna and Gnttaok, a third was esUblished at Sarabalpore, The total 
supply of fry from three centres was 331,500 against 320,000 lU 1934. The figure for 
193.1, however, was 382,500 Possibly the vagaiie.so£ tho monsoon with alternate ponods 
of drought and flood over largo areas accounts for much of tho differoiice botweea the 
figures loi 1933 and 1935 in .spite of an additional distribution centre. There was a wel- 
come increase in tho demand tor larviuidal fish from 1,586 in 1934 to 3,000 m 1035. 
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Socialiblic infIu6no& in Consioss politics m tlio Uniied Piovmces is reviewed at 
some length la the Admimstiation lepoit for 1935 Thoio is an incieabing pre- 
feronee on the pint of Congressmea for work among the rural rather than among 
the urban population 

The political situation, it says, continued to cause no anxiety and there was a 
marked decrease in the more important forms of crime but communal relations un- 
fortunately remained stiainud The various defiartraonts of Govoinmont registered 
progioss withm the limits set by thoir restricted budget 

In view of the differences "of opinion hold by tho various gioups into which it 
was split during the piecoding jear, the Congress was naturally anxious to avoid 
and direct statement of its attitudo towards many important questions of policy. To 
ensure obedience to its authoiity the Cougiess Working Oomniittee at its meeting at 
Delhi m Januaiy 1935, found it necessary to mako lulos empowering it to take dis- 
ciplinary action against any committee or member ot the Congress who acted deli- 
berately in opposition to the official programme and decisions of tho Congiess. The 
only other decision of importance reached there was that the Congress should occupy 
all places of power and yantage m its “struggle for freedom to assort tho dominating 
will of the people”. This decision was made public in a statement issued by Dr. 
Ansari and other Congress leaders in July 1935. 

CoNOEEss Dissensions 

Trom the moment the June meeting of the United Provinces Congiess Committee 
decided on Ltioknow as the venue for the forty-nmlh session of the Indian 
National Congress, Lucknow was the scene of bickerings between tho local rival 
parties m connection with tho office of Chairman of the deception Committee. The 
differenoes were ultimately patched up fay the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
to the post but a f either dispute arose over the proportionate representation of 
parties on the Committee. Several Committee meetings at Lucknow which were 
marked fay stormy scones, having failed to come to an amicable settlement, a meeting 
of the Provincial Congiess Committee held at Agra in November 1935 decided to 
form a board of five “dictators” with absolute power to control and cany on the 
work of tho Congress in this pi evince and to make all the arrangements for lire hold- 
ing of tho next Congress session. 

Personal ri values and discord were not confined to Lucknow but wei o also a featiu'e 
Of several District Congiess committocs, and m a few cases culminated m assaults in 
connection with tho local board elections A number of opposition parties such as the 
“Congrossraon’s Paity” m Allahabad, tho “Independent Congress Party” m Jhansi 
and the “Congress Kisan Party” m Meerut had been constituted and so acute were 
the differ onoes between the different sections of the Congiess, that a Provincial Cmc 
Board composed of live piominent Congressmen of this province was formed to no- 
minate candifate.s and to conduct elections. The disagreements however winch soon 
arose between the Cmc Board and several district Congress committees, notably 
those at Allahabad and Cawnpore led to the resignation of some members of the 
Provincial Congress Committeo and of tho Piovincial Civic Board Some measure of 
harmony was ultimately. restored afler protracted negotiation of tho Civic Board with 
additional powers. Although iii some places siiooossful, tho Congress Party on the 
whole achieved little , and in some distncls notably lost gronnd. 


SooiAiiST Paeiv 

One of the important developments of tho year wa.s tho growth of the Congress 
Socialist Patty, This party gamed in influenoe by the transfer of tho oflSce of the 
General Seoretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party fiom Patna to Bena- 
res, A meeting^ of the Executive Committeo held in Benaies in July passed several 
resolutions which affirmed that tho policy of the party was to wreck the reforms, 
to organise the peasants and workers in one corporate mass to overthrow the forces 
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o! capitalism and to woik foi tlie cancellation of peasants, debts and the elimination, 
of landloids and ‘taluqdais’. Oongiess socuihbls took advantages of poll loal 
ence held in villages and tahasils to oiganise unions foi poasants and 
fiuthei tlicir own niopaganda A citciilai issiiod liy Mi J.u Piakasli ^ 

Geneial Secielaiy eiaphasised tho Socialist paity’s opposition to the piinouiles ot 
of “levolnhonaiy uiiiomsm” as laid down by M.ux and Lenin As a result oi 
disputes ovci the local boaid elootions the Congio^s Socialists who 
in the old oxocutivo committoe lesigned almost m a body m Uotoboi ana wore re- 
placed by membeis of the light wing 

Reforms Eea-CTIon 

Socialistic iiillnenco IS icsnltmg in an incieasmg pi efei ence on the part of Co n- 
giGssmeii for woik among the inial lathoi than among the urban population beeug 
in the peasanhy a pioimsiug fadd .piopagauda tlio Gongiessis oxteading the 
of its activit'os and a nuraboi of ‘Kisan’* coufeiences weie oigamsod in tahasils, small 
towns .ind distncts The oiirolmeiit of CougiO'iS membeis was continued in oi lei to 
complete tho quota lequiied of each distucl t n .,1 

liiniiches of tho All-Iudia Yillage Industuos Association were established in Muttia 
and Uorakhpui m Pebmarv and latex on, at Meorut 
schools wnue staited in iraldwam and the Agia dishict, an indnstiial 
garh and a doiiot in Gonda Tho Association, howevei, has met 
in the piovinoo and tho provincial organising centre at Paikham m the Muttra ciis- 
tnet had to close clown chiefly for want of funds, , 

Tho Animal Session of tlio FEindn Maliasabha was held at Gawnpore 
tho piesideutslup ot Rov Oltarna, a Budlihist Puost of ^ 

proving 0 ! the action ot llio anthoiities in flung on tho Muslim rioters m Kaiaohi 
and coridemtung tho Communal Award arouso<l the antagonism of the Mushms 
especially m Gaunpoio The Sabha also ciimlomned the Govornmont of India 
Aflei tho hossiuu tho President toniod the pi ovince delivering 
the sopaiatum of Bnima from India and pleading for tho formation of a Bacimst- 
Ilmdn ledoiation. 

Constitutional reform was mnoh discnssod throughout the pJSl 

tiouUu attention during tho passage of tho Oovomment of India nSn« 

moat whoso araondments weio alleged by tho Congiess and f 

to have intomafiod the alieady unsatisfactory and letrogiado f R 

For tho rest, Ptoss comments ranged from a strong f 

proval but were littlo moi-o than a repetition of those evoked Xfk 

Ihe Report of the Joint Rolect Committoe. The featiuos , 

were ifio mcieased cost of the admuustiation mvolyod in tho 

lead mcceased taxation, tho commeicial saCoguaids m favom .Tnwfwl Sh 

ted to retard tho dovolopmeiit ot national trade, and tho communal award which 
would poipetuale and even accentuate communal tension. 

While tho Congress papers openly advocated the wrecking of the 
Liberal papcis as a rule wore m favom of woikmg it with » view to seem 
fullest representation of advanced and nationalist opinion. ^ 

followed the Liiioial press subject to some cntioism of dotad 
some qnaiters of the necessity for countering the 
Vinces like tho United Provinoos by return mg to ?7 

who could be relied upon to safeguard Mmshm rnterests. PXSisf thaf the 

Government together with certain impoitant K^defeyS 

Bill would jirovido a substantial improvement on the 

the safeguards jus neoiissary, and, depieoatmg a policy of pleaded for 

gonuiuo and wholehearted oo-oporation in woikrng the now ooiiBtitution. 

The question whether Congressmen should or , ^ fee oSemist 

Now Coubtitution was much discnsscKl, tho «. ^ il nfR™ bvtkm- 

papers ultimately arriving at the oonelusron that tho aoofptf®®® Lai of 

grksmon would bo mconsltent with thoir creed of non-oo-operation and their goal ot 
complete indepondence. 

Againsi: ZAHismABi 

Tl.nm was a coiiftiderahle increaso in the volume and intensity of the propaganda 
in SrextreLsfc fM ag^hOBt the established orefer and m partroular 
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against fho ‘zammdaii’ system and Indian States In then cnmmeuts on the eeono" 
mic depression these papeis attempted to piovo that the poveity of the agiicaltnral 
and labounn£? classes could he lemoved only by the leoiganiaation of the State m ac- 
coidance with ooramunistic pimciples I'ommnnism was in fact extolled iti somo 
quatters as the panacea for all the ills from winch society and the countiy suffer, 
The number of advocates of this eieed was inci eased by the conveision of a number 
of tho older papeis and by the appeaiance of sevoial new papois, two being in 
English, of Socialistic views Tho propaganda was lu some cases direct but was often 
cloaked in the guise of stones and biogiaphies of Communists like Loam. Stahu, and 
Karl Marx or took tho form of leprodncing their speehes and wiitings Seveial 

S iis sought to lepresent Russia as a modem Utopia foi peasants and iabouieis, 
ished eulogistic accounts of Russian inshtutions and administration and of the 
part played by young men in establishing a oommunistio regime The same papeis 
denonnoed the Indian National Congress as a ‘bouigeois’ institution and uigod that 
freedom could only bo secured by class wai and the oigamsation of peasants and 
workers Indian Ruling Chiefs woie denounced as enemies of nationalism and their 
existence as the negation of demociacy 

RgRAn DEVELOrMENT 

The Govoinment’s rural dovelopmont scheme was widely discussed. Peais woio 
entertained that most of tho money would bo spent on tho salaiies of the staff lathei 
than on ameliorating tho condition of tho ruial population ('ongioss oigaus sought 
to lepresent the scheme as a counteibUst to Mi Gandhi’s Village Industues As- 
Bociation and alleged that Govoinraont’s mam object on allotiing uce cioie of tupoos 
to tins woik was to le-estahhsh and mamtam their own hold ovei the luia! aiea 
Some mllnential Muslim papers on the othei hand, looked upon Mi Gandhi’s soherao 
as a political device to lui thoi tho intoi ests of tho < 'ongi e.ss and commended tho 
wisdom of Government m thwailing it by its own raeasuios for iiiiat uplift 

Comments on the Italo-ibyssiuian Wai weie marked by condemnation of 
Italy, sympathy with tho Abjssmians and criticism of the attitude of Fiance, Britain 
and the League of Nations, 
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Edmcation. in India 1934-35 

A glanco at the pi’ONMuci.il etlueahon lenoits n£ 20 yetus fi'^o and a romi;)ai!‘i'r>n of 
thora M'ltli the iopoit& foi the yeaib lOth-Jl would show tliat {noviucos lung tucor- 
ded as hackwatd havo ui maiiY \va\s oome up to the Icvud ol £id\.inoe'd pio\ino 0 b, 
sajs the lepoit piepaicd bj the Oo\(3inincnt of India on EdiiCidioii in India fni the year 
Ajiril 31st 1933 to Maich hlsl 1931 ‘ Gommiinitus whnh stauidv itnouiod inipds 
above the ptimaiy stage now have considerahle lepifseutatioii at the uuivuisity st<wo 
Uidoaahebihty has been delinitelv ei adu ated m se\eial pinvniios ui so l.u as llio 
schools aie (lom.inned, and the piogu^ss of oduoalion aHioii"^st tin di'on's'ed (lasses 
has been oonsideiahh* \Vora('u’s odu' ation has spiead v\ilh I'niiatLable i.iioditY ami 
tlie cdiioationallY haukwaid oommuiutn*-. among ,r \\om>'u, sm h a^. Alnshia women, 
have shown immense mipiovemeut Physical instrucliou and alhlotii,-, ha\t) (It^velojied 
otit of all recognition and moveraonts Iiko the Glympio oigaui alums, the Poy t^fO'ils 
movorront, the Oul Ouides movininmt, the Rod Cioss movement, do, havi> taken 
firm loot Village lif(‘ has wnloned .ind schemes for im.il uplift, village oinh, tlu'ift 
societies and oven village hioadcasling aiu no longoi unknown 

“The necessity for the tiamod toachei lus been leenginseil alrnnsl oveiYwhon) and 
the iiunibois of tiamed teachois have been raoio ih.m douided Consnleiablu a'lvunco 
has been made in scientific lesoaioh and in Techno logv and in their application to 
mdustiy. The necil tor caution in the quanhtativo espansnm of in.iss education has 
been fully locognised and consolidation, and coiicentialion ate hmiig attruipteil in 
most piovmccs The ovil of waste, stagnation and wastage) which weie siaieoly le- 
cogiiised 01 diagnosed 20 yeais ago have been taekded and me being tackled ’with 
signs of ultmiate snecess in most pads of India Tlieto is liowevoi, it is true, a 
geneial dissatisfaction with many of the oxisdug couditioiiM ITmvoiyities are ovoi- 
oioivdod, secondary oduoation is too stcreotYiied, ptmiary education is still too little 
related to the suriounding conditions of life ami uiiemploymunt presents a gravo 
pioblem But there has betm voiy real piogiest Education 'is nnieh more wnlespioad 
and India is not alone in having to taee difficult prohhuns in education mising out 
of woild depiession and financial struigenev “it is satisfacloiy’’ (jontuinus tlie lo- 
poit “at least that the whole of fiulia is now' considering vmy seriously edue.attoiial 
leconstruotion and that a machinery has been created tor the co-o|ieiation of every 
part of India m an attempt to solve some of the outstanding probleiiiH.” 

During tlio year under leviow tho total number of edneatienul uistitntionu intn'eanad 
by 1,377 against a fall of 2,445 m tlio previous year. “The meio increase in the 
number of institutions is no index of progre,ss,’’ ojmuis tlie Kdueational t’ommissmncM' 
with tho (loveiiimeut of India. The huge fall m tho pluvious year in Madras, for 
example, was mainly due to a dehhuialo policy of ptovidmg ii lictiei* and more 
economic dislnbutiou of schools. Thoio has hecii a fintlu'r fall in the number 
of institutions m foui piovmces and tho total luimhur of institutions in India 
would have again deelmed but for au meroaso ol 1,599 lustilutums m Bengal 
Only one otlier piovinea siiows u con-sidoiahlo morose 179 in Bihar and Orissa 
which IS entirely accounted for by a rise in tho number of unreouguised Cichools, 
Although, leaving aside Bengal, there has been a doeioase m tho mimliur of institu- 
tions, there has boon a very satisfactory increase in the ntnnbor of pujuls, an mcreaso 
of 319,368 as against an increase ol only 80,995 in Uio provioits year Taking recog- 
nised institutions alono, the incroase 'tvas 299,059 us against 09,071 in the psuvions 
yeai. In spite of a decrease of 457 institutions in Madras its totid ourohmntt increased 
by 103,075 and Bombay with a doorease of 83 institutions iuoroasod its oruoUnoiit 
by 34,332,” 

Between tho years 1932 and 1933 all provineog and adraimstrations exeopt Delhi, 
Comg and the mmor administrations, showed a lioavy full ui total expimtUturo, but. 
dm mg tho year 1933-34 all prevmcos and adraiuistrutioiiK .showed a eonsiiloraWo 
inciease in total expenditure eximpt tho United Provuiues, Burma and AKsam. in 
spite of tho prevailing economic dopTossimi and deuiuie m the revenue por head of 
the population thero has tieon sorao crmsidorablo improyomnut in ability of proyincial 
goveinmentB to provide additional funds for oduoation. 
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Exfevdituee 

. shows for the years 1037 and 1934 the exponditure fiom gov- 

eument fund on education and the poioontage of total levonuo spent on education in 
the provinces , 

Province. 

1927 

Total Govt. Expenditure 

Percentage of total 


Lakhs. 

levenue spent on education, 
Per cent. 

Madras 

202 

13 3 

Bombay 

199 

13 6 

Bengal 

148 

140 

U, P 

196 

172 

Pun] ah 

151 

13 9 

Buima 

95 

94 

B. & 0. 

72 

12 5 

C P, 

72 

14 2 

Assam 

25 

102 

N. W. F. P 




win CO 

19,34 

Total Govt expendituio 

Poiceutago of total 


Lakhs 

levenue spent on odiioation. 
Pei cent 

Madras 

246 

16 9 

Bombay 

170 

12.1 

Bengal 

1.35 

14 9 

IT P. 

198 

17 6 

Punjab 

160 

14 0 

Bin raa 

.58 

68 

B & 0. 

55 

H 1 

0 P. 

44 

10.2 

Assam 

28 

14 0 

N. W. P. P 

19 

110 


Rohveoii 1933 and 1934 the largest increase of recent yeais iu the enrolment to 
Universities has occuried and the total numbci of slndonis m tbo iiniveraitios has 
Tisori by 6851 10 113 328 The only falling off in nurnbois has occurrod in Dacca, 
Delhi, the Osmania Univeisity, the Andhia Univoisity and the Annaraalai XJniveisity, 
and the tolal fall m these five universities amouutod to only 361 On the other hand 
the Calontta XJniveisity alone showed an mcroaso of 4,104 and the Pnniab and Bombay 
Universities have eaoh increased nearly 1,000. Portunatoly expansion has been aooord- 
panied by iho institution of now types of courses, including scientific and technologi- 
cal courses, which are to bo welcomed a.s piovidmg not only moie variety but more 
practical courses i elated to research and industry. 


UnBMPI/OYMENT 

The problem of the continued mieraploymeut of large numbers of University pro- 
ducts has continued to ejcorcise the minds of all those responsible for the control of 
higher education. The time is coming, says the report, when tho question of doliber- 
ato lestriotlon must be seiiously considered both in the interests of ofSoionoy and in the 
interest of lessening oducatod nnoraployraont It is usually urged that such lestnction 
will particularly adversely affect pooi scholars and scholars coming from backward 
ooTOimunitios Actually this objection is not a very valid one, since an expansion 
of the present system which exists iu many collages of reservations, free places and 
scholarships sbonld meet any dtffioulHes which stand in tho way of clover but poor 
.scholars and scholars from oduoationally backward oommumties. 

A comparison of the figures for tho year under consideralien with those for the 
last few years shows that the total num’ber of male candidates for tho university exa- 
mination, excluding the matriculation, is more or less constant wheioas the number of 

f lrla is showing an appreciable increase eveiy year. In general, giils have shown 
^ etter results than hoys. The pass percentages for girls in the various university exa- 
miuatious arc considerably better than those for boys. 
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Indian Students Abkoad 

The Indian students studying in tho United Eiugdom dating 1933-34 uumbeied 
1,393 as against 1,478 m the pievions year. The Indian students Jcnown to bostadving 
m Euiope mci eased iiom 111 to 115 and the nutnbei of Indian students in the Uni- 
ted States of Ameiica inoieased fiom lOl to 152 

The number of primal y schools toi boys incieased by 344 and their emolmont lu- 
cieased by 2l4,8l7 These incieases compaie favouiably with a decrease of 2,299 m 
the numbei of schools in the ptovious yeai and with an incieased oniolment of only 
20,504 It IS also satisfaotoiy that the incieaso in eniolment of boys is not confined 
to the lowest classes but is shaied by all tho five piimaiy classes 

Tlie aveiage nnrabei of pupils per school is abnotmally low Foi India as a 
whole it is only 50, white m Japan, toi ovainple, it is ovei 300 If the piimary 
schools m the piovinces weio bettei oigamsed and laigei in size a gieat deal of 
waste in oxponditaie could be avoided Ju Bengal, foi example, if the piimaiy 
schools had the same avoiago in nuraboi as Bombay 1,700,000 moio pupils would be 
unclei msti action without the piovision ot any addinonal si hools Birailatly Bihai 
and Onssa would have moie than doublo thmi piesmit uumboi of pupils at school it 
the piovmou had the same aveiage as Cential Tioviuces 

As legal ds co-oduoation, tho lopoit says that experience lias shown that one 
special factoi which militates against Lugei omolments m tho pumuiy schools m 
both advanced and backwatd piovmccs is the attitude of toaelieis and the 'inspectoiate 
towards sepaiato boys’ schools and sopaiato giils’ schools Except m a veiy limited 
numbei of aieas there is at the piesent time little piejudioe against oo-edncation m 
the lowest Piiraaiy classes but it is eominon to find that m rmal areas in winch 
theio are only boys’ piimniy schools no eudeavout is being made to encourage 
the guls of school age to attend the boys’ schools Rimilaily, m ruial areas in which 
theie aio only gals’ piirnaiy schools no onde.ivoui is made to oucomage the boys of 
school ago to attend tho guls’ schools 

The baclcwaid position of guls in education as compaied witii the position of boys 
has for many yoais oceiipiod tho attention of tho Provinces While imfoitunately 
theie still loraa'ins a wide disci epancy between the lolative position of boys and girls 
there aio enoouuigmg signs that the attention paid to guls’ eUueation m looont years 
had not gone uuitiwaided, Tho rate of progress of girls’ education has, m a number 
of piovmoes, booomo quicker than that ot boys, Tiie nuraboi of institutions for girls 
has laigely mcioasod Co-eduuation at tho primary stage has become far more com- 
mon and tho number of women toachuis has been largely augmented The total 
amount oxpondoil on guls’ eduoalion has risoii m most piovmces m spito of tho finan- 
cial stiingenoy and provinces which a few yeais ago could show hardly any piogiess 
m the liighei edaoatiuii of women are now sending oul iioaily as many women as the 
othoi moie foiwaid piovmces. There are, in tact, delinilo signs that tho women’s 
movement m India m all its aspects lias created an awakening of ideas which is over- 
riding custom and piojudieo and which is marufestuig itself in the increased willing- 
ness of all classes of the community to have then guls and women educated. 

Botwoon 1933 and 1934 tho total oxiiouditure on mBtitutions for guls has increased 
m all provinces oxo^ipt in the Umtod Jhovmces. Tho total oxpeudituro for Biitish 
India shows an increase of Ks, 11,18 lakhs m 1934 as agmu'^t a iall of nearly '13 lakhs 
in 1933. To tins mcreaso Bombay contributod He. 3 17 lakhs, Punfab Ks, 1.77 lakhs, 
Madras Ks. 1.39 lakhs and Bengal Rs. 0.79 lakhs 

Muslim Edooatioh 

As regards tho Muslim Education, the iolal eniolraoot has doeliaod in. Bombay, the 
Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, A.ssara ami Delhi. Tho decrease m Bombay was 
almost entuely confined to umeoognised scIiooIh and to Mulla schools in Sind. Tho 
fall m tho number of pupils m tho Punjab is attributed to the general agricultural 
depression. Tho docroaso in Burma was small and it was mnmly confined to colleges 
and to umecognised institutions. In l9l7 tlioro ware ou)y„5.2l2 Muslim scholars m 
aits colleges and umvoisity dopartmontsx while in l934 as many as 12,158 Muslim 
boys were leading in arts oollegos and 2,272 in professional colleges. The figures of 
Muslims girls are much more encouraging than those of Muahm Boys. Tho enroimeat 
in all tho major provmeos has considerably inoroased and tiro total number of Muslim 
girls undei instruction in India increased between 1933 and 1934 by 38,181 and if 
unrecognised schools are excluded from the figures the total inoreaseVas oyer 4,oOO, 
The position in the Punjab is perhaps the most stoking since .the Punjab has for 
many years had the lowest percentage of Muslim girls under iastraotion to the iotai 
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Muslim population ni India and yot m 19114 tlio Punjab had tlio laigost numhei of 
Muslim Uulios loailnn; at the umVmsitv stayc and at tho sucmuLiry sta^o 

Theio has beuu an mciffne o£ ovm 09000 studonts bolonguiif to depiessed classes 
diimig tho year as against an uioieiso oE uadoi IdOOU m the pievious year 


Education in Madras 1934-35 


The Oovernmont ot Madias, m their leview oE the report on odacational progiess 
in tho Fiesideucy between 1934-35, observe : — 

In tho yoai under review, a Bill to amend tho Madias Elementary Education Act, 
1920, was passed into law. Tho Amending Act which lias leienlly boon In ought into 
foice gives Govoinniont powei to oiiUm ui any specified .uca tho lutiodnction of a 
modified form ol oompulsiun niidei which cliildien who h.ive atlondod school for a 
presoubed peiiod shoiihl not bo witlidiawii liom school hotoiu they complete then 
faoliool-age. It IS hoped lu this wav to chock the appalling wastage m elemental y 
ednnatiou and to dimmish the niimbei of those who spend a yoai oi two (oi m some 
cases less) at an olomenUiy school and then i elapse lu a tow yeais’ time and for tho 
rest of their lives into a state of permanent illiteiaoy. 

The uumbei ot students luudmg m Aits Colleges showed a decrease diuuig the 
year. This may be attubuted partly to the geiioial fmanoial depression and paitly to 
the inoreasmg realization on the pait ol patents that the possession of a Univi'nity 
degree is not a sure load to employment and a suocessfiil mireer m life. In any 
case, the slight reduction m tho number ot students in tho first giade Arts Colleges 
from 9,209 to 8,847 is not a matter for rcgiei 

Substantial ohangoB were made in tho 8 S. L. 0 schemo and tho modified scheme 
was put into operation in the foaith foim ot secondary schools diiung tho yoar uudei 
review, Since tho close of tho year the H. S. L. C Boaid lias lepoilod that the 
modified scheme is not altogethoi satisfactory and has looommended that it might be 
held in abeyance ponding Xuithor considoration. Tho Doveuiment have accepted this 
recommendation. The number o£ pupils aader instruction in secondaiy schools for 
boys decreased from t79,41l in 1933-34 lo 177,220 

There was a further increase in the number of pupils attending elementary schools 
for boys, Compulsoiy elementary education foi boys of sotiool-age was newly intro- 
duced dimng tho year m Bozwada muuicipahty. The schemes propaiod by the local 
officers ot tho Department lor the cousohdation and conoentiatioa of eleraoutary 
schools m mumoipal areas were under oKammation by Goverument during tho year 
under review. Tho Govouimeiit are glad that several local bodies have realized the 
usefu!ne.ss of schemes oi consolidation of schools and aro taking steps to give effect 
to them as is evidenced by tho rodnotion lu tho numbei of elementary schools tor 
boys fioin 4:5,970 to 43,787 accompanied by an inoiease in strength fiorn 2,338,008 
to 2,417,410 

Tho number of elomentary sohools for girls has similarly decreased from 5,404 to 
6,336 but heie again the stienglh li.is risen from 374,4.50 to 381,013. Tho girls 

attending these schools, however, constituted less than half of tho total number of 

f ills leading olomeiitary schools m the Piesidenoy, for thoio were as many as 
68,853 gills loading in elemimtary sohools foi Iioys — an appieciable increase over 
the pievious year’s figure of 420,311. in this connection, the Govt would very strongly 

commend to local bodies and pnvate agencies maintaining .sohools the de.sirabillty of 

employing women teaotiora in the lower standaids of boys’ schools, movo particularly 
where there is au appreciable number of girls reading m these standards. The 
praotioe of employing men teachers lU girls’ sohools should le definitely i.di8eontinued 
and those men teacheis who are at present teaching in girls’ schools, of whom 

there are far too many, should be provided with posts in boys’ schools. 

The total number of girls reading m secondary schools was 20,337 fas compared 
with 29,198 m 193.5-34. The total 'number of girls under instruction in .all grades of 
sohools rose by about 6 per cent. 

There was an increase in the number of Mohatatnedan pupils jn elementary schools 
but the number in secondary sohools showed a decrease. 
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It IS giatifymg to note that the numbor of pupils of tho scheduled oastbs leaduv* 
in schools not specially latondod for thorn ha-^ again risen by about 8 per coal ovei 
last year’s figure 

In the field of Euiopeaa Educatioa tho year was noteworthy tor tho admission ol 
men teacheis tor tho fust time into tlnr Dovoton Training Rohool, Madias 

The rrovincial Hoard toi Auglo-Indian and Eaiopean Education met twice (uiriiig 
the year 


Education in Travancore 1934-35 


A maiked increase in tho stiongth of English Schools, tho iulioductiou of lluidi as 
a second language in coitain schools, provisions of freo medical troatment in hospitals 
and rapid progress m women’s ednoatiou aio tho important features of tho report for 
1934-35 of tho Travancore Education Dopaitment which has been recorded by the 
Government 

During tho year undui review there was a heavy fall under receipts on account of 
the reduction ot tho i atos of school foes as a temporal y measure, due to tho general 
financial depiessiori. Tho concession involved not only loss in the locoiph} of Dojiait- 
mental Schools but also additional oxpoadituio by way of componsatiou to private 
management tor loss of foo income. 

Coi,nEoiA.TE Edtication 

Tho number of students attending the Colleges affiliated to the Madras University 
was 2,792 at the end of 1110 against 2,815 at the ond of 1109. There was thus a total 
fall of only 23. The prmciplo of restricting admissions to tho Junior Infermadiate 
and Tumor B A. Glasses of the Govoxmnont Colleges by slightly raising tho standard 
for admission was aocopted by tho Ooveiument for the first time, Tho restiioHons 
were, however, veiy moderate in character as only those candidalos who had failed 
more than twice in the S S. L. 0. or tho Tnteiraediato Examinations were refused 
admission into the Junioi Inloi or tho Junior B. A. Class. Even m applying the 
above xastnetions exceptions wore made mainly m tho case of backward communities 
and women. 

Medical inspeetiou was conducted during tho year in all tho Collogos. Tho Veda 
Section of tho Sanskrit Collogo was transferred to tho control of tho Dovaswom 
Department. 

Tho total number of English Schools duung 1110 M E. (1934-35) was 276 and ^the 
total number of pupils under instruction in thorn 58,893 as against 272 institutions 
and 53,831 pupils m li09 Tho number of English Schools thus mercased by three 
and the strength m them by 5062 in 1034-35. 

Receicts and Expendituess 

The total oxpondituro of tho Education Department amounted to Rs. 47,23, 208 and 
the total receipts to Rs. 8,10,412 against Rs. 40,91,482 and Rs. 8,95,233 respoctivoiy Jn 
the previous year, Tho dacroaso m receipts is mainly accounted for by tho reduction 
of fees in schools. 

More attention was devoted to organised games in schools and Ihoro was an 
awakening in games and sports in selioola and student competitors to the Olympic 
Meet at Madras won distinction. 

Hindi was introduced as a second language in form tV of the B. M. v. Rohool, 
Trivandrum, and onoouiagoraent was given for tho opening of Hindi Classes In^ some 
private schools. A course of vacation lectures in geography were given by Miss K. 
S. Eanga Rao, Principal of tho New Collogo for womon, Nagpur. 

A scheme for tho medical inspection of children in primary solioyls pryvtdmg foi 
free medical treatment in the ho.spitals and dispousarios of tho Btato was approved by 
tho Government, 

64 
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"Women’s Education 

Tlio number of girls undei insli action dnung the year niidoi joviow was 2,69,444 
as against 2,57,003 m 1109 and 2,40,093 m 1108 showing a steady mciease of well 
ovei 10,000 liom yeai to jeai Oo-eduuatioii was laigciy inovalciit in all types of 
institutions More attention %\as being paid to games and athletics in all giils’ schools, 
especially English Bchools, dnimg the yeai 

Tlieie was an ineroaso lu the numbei of Mahomodans under insti notion at all 
stages during the yeai Iflio number of Mahomf'dan giils nudoi instruction m English 
Schools was' 240 as against 99 m tlio pievious yeai. Tho number of depiessed and 
baclcward pupils loading in all stages of education also showed consideiablo mciease 
The total numbei ot iccognisod institutions iii Ibo State duiing tho year was 3,699 
and tho number uudei instiuclion 6,74,317 There was thus a fall in tho total num- 
ber of institutions by 50, due mainly to tbo abolition of oveilappmg and mcomploto 
Yornaculai schools but the total numboi of pupils under msti action inci eased by 
24,949 over the figme toi the pievious yoai Tho porcoiitigo of the total uumbw of 
pupils to tho total population lu 1110 M. E was 13.2 as against 12 7 in 1109 


Education in Mysore 1934-35 

“The Government are aware of the need of tlio Department for more monoy for 
addition to staff, ocjuipment and accommodation and are doing whatevoi is possible 
under tho unfavoarablo iinanoial conditions now provaihug. They aio jileased to 
ohsorve that with the resouicos available the Department has, nudor tlio guidance of 
the Diiootor, Mi. N. S. Siibba Rao, done efficient and .satislactory woiL during the 
year”. This is tho obseivation of the Government of Mysore m their review of tho ro- 
poit on the woilcing of the Department of Public Insti notion during tlio year 1934-35, 
issued on tho 16th March 1936 

The Government also oicpress thuir thaulrs to the raembors of tho public who co- 
operated with the Department and supplomontod tho efforts of tho Oovernmont m 
tho cause of education. 

Primaht Schools 

Tho number of primary schools showed a slight tall by foni from 6,254 to 6,250 
but ttuuo was a niticoablo moieaso m tho stumgth by 3,305 pupiir. from 245,273 to 
24iVA3. Gf those, 5, 7.15 schools wtno foi hoys (with a stiength ot !ilC,721) and 515 
schools ioi gills (with a stiength ot 32,857). Glassilied nccoiding to languago.s, there 
weio 5,090 kanuada schools, 622 Urdu, 7 Tehign, 9 Tamil and one Mahiatli school, 
Tim poicciilago of boys m the piimary schools to tho total malo population of sehooJ- 
going ago, ealculatod at 15 pei cent of tho total population, was 4,5,93 as against 43.4 
in tho yeai previous. 

Tlic'Govoi'umoat ohsorve that tho finuucoii of some of the local Education Auihori- 
tiOK, paiticuluily ol' the Miunoga District which has a laigo minus balanco, are not 
satisfactoiy. it has also not boon possible loi tlio Govoramont, the review states, in 
tho pu'scnl, oonditioiiH of thianoo to meet the cntiie oost of the .sohomo as desired by 
sowo ot the Local Ednoahon Aulhoiitios Tho Goveramont point out that tho 
fjocal Rducatioii Anihontu’s have to aiigmoni then tosourcos as coutemplatod in tho 
Rogulaliou. Pioposuls lor a hwy of oducation fees in tho Municipal areas havo 
boon received fiom the Local Education Authoiilujs of OJutaldrug, Ilassan and JColar 
Distiicls and these aienndor consideration, 

la view, however, ot tlio pressing demand for primary schools, a sohemo prepared 
by tho Diiof’loi for opouiiig as m.iny now oi graut-in-aid schools as possible in 
dilTeroni uieas in tho Htalc, aided schools bomg uponod as doparlmonial .schools, has 
boon sanctioned !iy the Governmeut and a Bum of Us, 15, OCX) pnivided for tho purpose 
in the budget for } 93.5- 30. 

The Oovernmont note with pleasuro tlio largo uumhoi of benefactions made by 
members of tlio public duving Llw yeai to supply the nood fot school bu ildings. 



EDUCATIONAL KECONSTRUCTIUN IN DITRMA 
EnufATio>: of OrKLK 

Thoro worn U)2 soi>iinito aHiools for -^oris of all J^faJos ^of S 

strendh of 06 , Bryl (of^ whom 010 wuro Iniys) as against 5-j.) schools \,ini a f’''on„t!i 
of bIsJA (iuclaaioi 829 hoys) in the yrovions year ^ lim fall ^ 

schools is due lo the amalsainatioiis of several girls sohoo' J j 
The Goverument arc glad to note that the luiinher of gnls .,u.lun,_, .1 lijiission is n 
il. all graa^y of inatilulioas a,,. I that. . sirls aro l,va,lv fator.ag mto hoyt. 
schools ill places where there are iie separate n-w 

The total espondituro on cducatiou for women (including 
Rs C 98 185 (exclusive of indirect ospeuditiiro such as sehohirshsps, buildmeS aid (-(imp 

oinorw, rir/iiti.i'i,;.| lo ho .I">!'”1 m; 

malving good piognxss during the yi'ar. the Girl (juiiilo niovcuicnt which vuu oi^'inis 
cd in 193 J iirogresiicd romai Icahly well. 

Exi'KKiirj oin; 

The total u\i)i‘ndiliiro liolh dh-oot ami iudirent on Ihihli't Inr! ruction 

Sago (^C 1 uys under inslnmthm to the total male popuhiiion was 7.0, j 
trtho female populatiou was 2.2 and that of f.oys ami girls under instriwtion to tho 

cost of cducatiou per head of populatiou was Rs 0-15-11 
He l-l-B iu the |ircvions year. «)i thu; amount a sum of I>.b, O-l-'b uas met tiom 

^SuSoilfte iSv.'^muiihlS^-thal, (hoy ,m, gW to loam HiaVlihi 
mmislratiou of rrimary Kduealion by (ho Local Ediioation Aufhoutios and 
Boa ds was Ratlsfaciorv 11 ml that thoro was hearty co-operatum 
ktlouSirimitvuini tho dopartmeiital onicers and. these Iwlios, and thcMnomhors of 
tho Local Kducai.iuu Authorities look keen iulcrest m tho disoussions at mooting.). 


Educational Reconstruction in Burma 

Huggostions of far-reaching iuniortauco lomdiing pi act hailly every aspeid of educa- 
tion, general luul toohmeal, iu Burma are made m tho laTort ol Voniacuto 
Vocational iMuuational Reorgauisation^Uommitiuo which was issued to tho liess in 

iiort lavs cousidorahlo stress of the need for the developinmit of vooatkmal 
and tochmeal m’lucation in agrioulturo and animal husbandry and o lum tiichmcpl 
oocupations iu the proviuoo. It suggests tho constitution cd a oentral oducatio^ 
authority with offecUvo powers of cout.rol to roduoo ilUtorauy. and to relate oducation 
to lifo liud occupation in Burma. It rucoinraouds the oonsUtution of a spocml oom- 
mittoG hy Uoverninout to make {dans for the dovolopmont of windcss hroadoastmg 
an oconomioal and potent adjust to tiio oduoaiion, sorvico and tho othoi social and 

toohmeal sorvioes directed by GoyGrumont. iour t 

Tho report proposes that, oonsistout with tlio Oo varum ent of Lnima Act, 1935, a 
Board of Education, consisting of not less Ihuu half Iho immhor of Mimst,eis (insti- 
tuting tho Council of Ministers, with thu Ministers .of Mucution as 
oonstitutod with eilootivo {lowors of ooutrel, supervisiou and imtialivo 
tho improvomoufc of tho Socretariat of thu Jioavd of 
continuity oonsistenoy of oancalional 

iuspcclorato and its fimctiuns and .makes {iroposals to dovelcjp Bio offieioney of tho 
inspoctorato aud the utility and olfioioncy of mstruoUon. in tho schools. 
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Tlin Committoo proposes that the oonstitution^ and powers of local education 
aiilhoiilios bo adjusted so that appropriate and equitable lopieseutatiou of all public 
and ])i’ivato inteiests in education shall be achieved and to the end that the adminis- 
tration of education by local bodies shall be duootod solely to the educational welfaie 
of the ohihhen and bo nn-influenced by considoiations which are iriolovant 

Educational piovision in “excluded” aieas and in backward aieas which aro 
outside the lural self-governing areas is examined and future policy is suggested 
The Gommittoo makes a thoimugh exaramatiou of the pioblems of illiteiacy and of 
‘wastage’ and wastefulness in the pnmaiy vernacular schools and suggests vaiious 
proposals Thev recommend ways and moans that should be adopted by local autho- 
rities to complete an acciiiato survey of existing educational piovision and doricion- 
CIOS in their jurisdiction Plans aie formulated and moasmes aio described which 
should ho initiated immediately to attack illiteracy and stop ‘wastage’ and to com- 
mence development that will pave the way eveninally, m piogressive slages and 
during period of 5, 10, 15 and more years towards compulsoiy oduoation for all 
The first stage lecommcuded is, imdoi legislative autlioiity, local option schemes of 
eorapnlsory attendance for thioo years after voluntary enrolment This is designed 
in the fust place to consolidate the existing system of pnmaiy schools and to create 
a sound foundation foi further development. 

DiFmaENT Stages of Education 

The Committee makes detailed pioposals to bring aboui co oidination and re- 
organisation of the system of schools and reconstruction ot cuinoula for the co- 
ordinated and re-organised system The loconsti notion visualises Iho divoiwrioalioii 
of the existing single-traok hook-loio curriculum of tho Anglo-vornacnlai and English 
schools and tho bunging of tho [inpil of the Vernacular school into Iho gonoral and 
particular streams of a homogenous education system and to relate schooling more 
intimately to life and occupation and leisure in Burma The reorganisation of iho 
existing ililferentiated system of schools in a co-ordinatod yet divot sified system of 
primary schools for children, aged G to 11 yoais, of posl-piimary schools for adoles- 
cents aged 11 to 15 years, and of vocational and pre-University schools for youths 
aged 15 to 18 and more years of age is suggested Tho ooiistruotion implies tho 
separation of Intermediate’ education from Univeisity education proper and the 
conduct of dntormediato’ courses and tho part of tho existing high school courses 
in scleofed higli schools throughout tho province The liberal and cultural subjects 
will remain the foundation of tho curricula Thu place of languages m tho ouriioiila 
is discussed and adjucimeuts of existing courses aie suggostod. Soienco courses with 
appropriate content related to conditions m Buima, it is suggosled, should bocomo 
compulsory components of the curncnla, Physical education, personal and public 
hygiene aiid jiractieal instruciion in a craft or an art, it is arguou, should bo part of 
the education of every pupil in primary and post-primary schools 

The training of toachois and iho re-oigamsation of tiamnig to equip teachers to 
fulfil the role prescribed for thorn in tho re-organised and lo-oonstruoteu, schools aie 
discussed at length and comprehensive proposals are made touching not only the 
tiaming of all grades of teachers in the public service of educations but also tho 
many matters concerning the teaching profession. 

Financiai. Poltoy 

Tho report reviews tho financial policy of Govornraont in regaid to vernacular 
education since tho mneption of local seli-governing authorities and locommonds that 
the principle that local anlhoritio.s aro responsiblo for tho whole co.st of vernacular 
education should bo modified and that the finance of vernacular oduoation should bo 
based as it is based m other domooratio systems of oduoation, on a system of 
authoiifativo central and delogatod local administration and financial responsibility. 
The oommitteo propose that vernacular primary oducation should bo based on a 
system of contrai taxes and local rates and that to imbue local authorities with the 
realities of their responsibilities as self-governing admiaistiators of oducation, local 
authorities shoitid he diroolly rosponsibie lor the raising of their share of tho cost of 
yoraaottlar primary 'education, 

■ The lepresentatives of non-Burmese oommunities, namely Euiopoan, Anglo-Indian 
and Indian, feel that if the reoomraondations of tho Committee are put into effect, 
a great deal of the discontent now prevailing among minority groups in conneetion 
witli educational provision and administration will disapear. 



THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 

23rcl. SessioE—Indore — 2xid. January 1936 

Ills Highness tlio Alahaiaja Tlolkai of Imloro iaau,';uraled on the 2ncl Januayy 1936 
the 2did session of ihe Indian Hoienco Congioss m Indoio botonj a gatlioring of 
scientists from all over tlie coiintiy and visitois, molnding !dii S M Hupna, tlio Pamo 
Minislei, othci mmistoib, high ofliccis and piommcnt citizens of Indoie Btato. 

Welcome Address 

Hi* P jBiisu, Vioe-Chancelloi of tho Agia UnivGisilYi Ciiauman of tlio lujcepfion 
Comraitloo, woioomuig ihe delegates gave a snivey ol the gient soieiiiiile discoveiies m 
vaiions heldb in leeent yeais and thou unniense (dteel on piaolnai! life changing the 
aoiy face of the uaith But the final mystery eluded the seiontist’b giasp and the 
Pahdm.i’s Bov jemainod closed He addeil that they were not ueaioi the mid el then 
perplexity when told that what they saw woie probably in point (;C events, m geomo 
tiioal configuiation, moro depressions in the voilov of energy Practically life was 
healtluei, moie elTioiont and moio comfoitablo to»day, hut the aspect of tliingn. bad 
onluely changed and the old maohinoiy of social life had been suddenly Ihrowu out 
of gear, and thoio was maladjustment of human poisoiiality winch liad yet to find a 
level in the now onviroumont 

Scientific methods, Said Br Basu, had demolished the old loligiori and moial ideas 
were dominated by personal god but religion had failed to develop and fill tho gap^lofi 
by Seienoo, hecauso soiontifio ideas had boon isolated fiom i ohgion by habit, tiadition 
and inoitia, wealcemiig tho strongest social foice and hciving social exficdienoy aM Hie 
only guide to action and social dcoornm as tho only lestrumt on emotional expressioti. 

Anoihei non adjustment, Br, Basu pointed out, was in the balauoe of human |kji- 
sonality, Jloie science was up against gioatoi dimciilty, battling with human pabsions 
and emotions but without suoli adjustment, loading to intellectnul and. orootional 
balance man might like Baust wm tho woilu and yet ho damned. Thoroforo work co* 
oidiiiating and dovetailing conclusions of all soieuoos was nccossaiy. But neither tho 
soieiilist nor tho philosoplier had considered it his hnsmess and tins work was toft lo 
piivato ontoipriso, woiktng foi personal profit, which was not only insuflioumt but 
dangoious to society. He hojiod that experts xvould not take uji this co-ordination tor 
tho benefit of humanity. 


Presidenlitil Address 

In tho C 0 U 1 S 6 of his address 8tr UpendranaiJf Brahmachan^ tho President^ rufenod 
at length to the pi ogress of seionoo in tho different fields like Bio-Ohcinistry (in 
which he dealt with tho piosoiit-day conception of diotattcs). PhysiulDgy, Bouoiica, 
Chemistry, Physios, Geology, Psychology and Mathematics, tracing the latest devolop- 
meut lu each field and pointing out how they helf) tho treatment of (hscasos. 

Advoitmg to pioblem of nutrition and the problem of a perfect diet, ho made a 
refeionoo to Indian dietary and said : 

“Nearly 90 yeais ago, Chovors taught that tho dietary of tho llindns with a very 
moderate q,uantity of ammal food was the fittest for a tropical cliinalo. Thus ho 
wrote. Ht is certain, that tho law-givors, who pmsciUiocl for the people of India a 
die! consisting mainly of vogetablos and water, the lighter kinds of animal food, such 
as fishj pigeon’s and goat’s fio.sh, being only occasionally iutroduood m madorate quan- 
litK's, Judged almost as iihysiologicaliy as they could havo done, had th(‘y studied at 
tho feet of Liebig and Prout’- Bimilaily in a discussion on tho diclaiy of man, tlio 
meatless diet of some of tho finest soldiers of His Majosty’s Indian Army who fought 
m tho last gioat world war was highly extolled. Ihis is an iaiorcsting subject tor 
researcJi in tlio quest of mmimnm animal protein renuired for human coriHurription 
and the future may show that it may ho inihionced by climatic conditions. Eecoiik 
researches of Beig tend to show that apart from tho nuture of proteins, tlwra two 
other factors which determine tho minimum quantity of protom nooessary to proBervo 
mtrogenoua equilibrium, such as, Bio partioular iirotoin Iho Hubjoct is aoonslomcid to 
taking and the ratio of inorganic bases to inorganio acids availablo to or fotmod in 
the body of the subject 
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Tins UK io Iho qiu'otion of anim.il v<'i,sns vogolaMo [uoiom luvesligalois of 

the piCKoul-diiY hold ih.ii, iii gououd, piutmis of anunal utigiu ,uu sapoiioi lo iho 
vogtdahlo piotoinfj Coi Iho piiij'),!'. of uutidiou uml that, Iho loslmiony of huinau vogo- 
iauanh is usoluss in del n mmiug llio araovinl ol animal inotoiu leauiii'ment of man, 
hecauso Ihov woiu piohably not \ogolauaus duiiug tiio htb, pait oi Miou iivos 

“In icoont timob somo intcitsliug woik has huon dona with tho iialanocil ihols foi 
Indians hy Tilak and Ins assi-jlanls Tho dietaiy woikod out oy tlnnn is iho iiiolusiuu 
with tho shiplo food grains in oomrnou uso by tho pLOido of India, ol Koya-boans, 
dutid hkiramcd milk, noo polishings, iiosh giound-nut ouke and piepaiation of s^noutod 
soods. Buoh dictuuob, if ounhnnod, may holp in bolvuig tho pioblom famiig laigu 
mavssos of pooplo in India, lo, how to obh'iu a laasouably good diut foi 5 to 7 uijxu's 
a month Aykroyd lias found th .t diotn wh sh, xu papoi at least, adoqnaiuly tnllil 
Jiuman loquiieinonts mn ho bought in Aladras lor al niL Rs 1 pur month. Choap 
bakmood diots ot this natnio must, of course, ho hubjooled to tho tost of piaolioo. 

“ Perhaps ro'hions of the pooplo ol Tndia, e-ipooially among tho poor classes, suffoi 
fiom tho various dogioes ol nialnutxilion whioli leads to lissoiied powor ol xusislanou 
to infcH'tion AloOairison’s woik in this field is wolikuovvu yanibitiuii and luiliition 
must go hand in hand in all eouuiiiO) ospooially in India, whoiu so many disoasos. 
cpidomio and ondomic, piovail. 

“In India whoiu diahetes is eomnion, tho inojiet diidary ol tho disease is an an- 
poitant sulip'ot and I shall veiy hiicdly udei lo il Hineo tho epo'di-makuig disoovoiy 
of iiisului 111 the tieatmont ol diahob's,' tho pinidnlum is swinging liom the fat dud ol 
Nowhmgli and Marsh to ‘high’ ami ‘hig.hei’ oaiho-h'idiatu diet of Bansum and otheis. 
Reooutly it has heon ohsorved lliat adiiuniiL alum ol cailto-hydinlu stiniul.ites the pin- 
duotiou'of an unknown insuhn-kinase, tho insulin aetuig a,-> a suhsliatu in iho metabo* 
lism of sugar (lliraswoi ill) On Iho otlioi hand lar",o amount •• of fat raiy inhibit 
tho action of lusnlim Du this view a ‘high’ oi ‘Ingliei’ eaihohydiato diet (oi 
diabideH aided In insulin linds a i.Uional snppoil and it is possible that, hy tho adop- 
tion of suoh a diet, the hfo ol a diahotu' may he mote pielongod and duilh xato flora 
dinhotus nioio lodncod than what has boon aoluovod m tho piusout day, m spito ot 
tho introdnotion of msului. 

Talcing tho growth of Physiologieal knowled,",o ho said — • 

Roceiit leseaiohon have thrown light mi tho meeUiiuum ol the fumlamoiital rellev 
lOaoUou for the proteetion ot the animals and have shewn liow with tho ovoIuLon of 
an imii-gravUy mechanism and of ev tended nuivuneut, tho In am ntoiu has liuoomo 
evolved to take over thi > meieased ros[ioiisi)nlity. Magnus has analysed tho vauons 
iioivous sfirauh ftom the puiiphory uhieh aio coiiouuiod in this voiy dolieatoly e.o- 
oalinatod raiHihamsm, The now data have completely lovoluiimiisuil oui oonooptiou 
of tho nervouH system, and signs and symptoms of disease which hitlunte could not 
bo proporly undorstood, ha\o now bo‘‘omo capable of aualy.sis. 

It has boon hold that tho diiolluss glands aio tho ‘glands of oui dost in, y’ and thal 
‘thoso potont ovotleids o» out hodios ate iludatuis of oiu minds and poisoualitios . It 
may bo possible that the future may reveal that goums, lutolhgoaec, beauty, ehaiae.ter, 
moiality, and other humiiii (diaiaetoristica are (lepeiuloat. upon divoiso e.ombma- 
tions 0 ^ the sociotioiis of thoso bodies, ]usl us thuir dohoioucy or excess may give 
use io disease. 

Tasubn has oomplololy changed tho prospoot of the truatraeixt of diabetes. The 
discovery that Parathyroid oKtuiot mobxlijsos tho calcium of the bono.s has revolutiou- 
ised tho treatment of'diHeases duo lo caloiiira doi’angoment. 

Our knowlodgo of tho inieraelion of eudoeimes has itioioasod ui leuout times. 3 
would just rauution a luraaikablo fact that, us shown by lloussay and oo-workcK, 
thoro is no glycosuria when boih iho pituitary and t!io pauoioas are removed, and 
fuilher that the mjuetiou of extract of tho aiitorior pituitary is followed by tho ap- 
poararwo of glycosuria. 

May I end this poition of my address by making a little more roforonoo to the 
pituitary, which seems to have a multiplicity of functions. It may be logaidod as 
tho hoadquators for tho hormones or tho cixomioal mosseiigers which oonlrol most of 
the other oadoermo glands and thoioby probably almost oveiy cell of tlxa body. Iho 
ohamistry of tho pituitary is by no moans closed and it may bo that iho most irapox- 
taat discoverios m tho pituitary chapter havo yot to bo wriUtm. 
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Ileumg veiv looaiitly has leforieJ to Uw hinutions attubulud by tlio ancionts io 
the pituitaiy Wo m.w uiako heio a letoionoo to the leiu.ukablo claims mado by 
tho aacioui' Yoyib ot India wlio picioii> 5 ed \\ hat kaown as KliObliau Mudia They 
elongated tho tongue slowly bv piaetice and maiupnlatiou aulod by cultirig its liuo" 
uum, if uecoisaiy, and uaiufuUy intiodnocd it into the luisopbaiyav The Yogis 
olaimod to have developed lomailcablo puwois ol thou body and mmd m this way. 
Did they ooncuiv'e that tlie tongue meehanioally stimuiatod the semotiou ol tho 
giandulai stinctmes in tho iia.iop!uiyn\ (pituitary) which might be subsequently 
absorbed into tho system, m tho same way as aidunalni is absoibcd wlum put under 
tlio touguo, and mtoiaot with ilio scciotious oL othei eudociiue glands? Will some 
futiuo investigaioi tost the viUdity ol tho above claims ? 

The locent uiveiitieu m the Rookefellei Institute loi Medical Reseai'eh -jonGly by 
Uauol and Liudbcigh, oL a ‘Into Oharnbui’, a sou ol lutihcial body of ‘hoa't, lungs 
and bloodstioain’ ii.u enabled seiuutuU lui the lust tune to laop tho oigaiis aiue, 
fuuetioumg and even giowiug lot a long peitod outsid > the body. Ihe method o! 
Can el-ljindiiorgh con'>i-!ts ol the tianqilanlatiou of an oigau oi of any pait of the 
body into a steule chambei and its uifilnial ieeduig ivilli a uulucnl iluid tluougdi 
the'aituui>s In this way the thyiuids and ovaiie» of aiiiuials hav<) licen uitilicially 
eultiuod, and made to grow The ])ei fusion tlnid eonsists of ]>ietcui hydiolytie 
piodueUs, haemui, oysleino, uisulm, thyinviiL, glutatluoru', vitamins A and C, blood 
soiiim and other sub.'^taiiocs acooulmg to the neoobsities ot the paiticular organ to bo 
poriused. Thuio is uo doubt that tissue oiiltuio is likely to bo ot immonso imjKntajiuo 
m the study of the hnmaa body and m the preventive aud curative troatmeiit of 
diseases. 

JTo then hrietly rofeiiod to roeont activities m tho hold of goiietic.s ami observed : 

Tho piactioal outcome ot tho application of the pimciplcs of .gonotios as dumoiis- 
iratud by tho maguilinunt woik in resoarch laboraloruss buch as tho, so at Oambrub^o, 
Kdmburgh, Abenysiwyth and Aboidoen, has boon of iramon.so valuo m irainoving’ 
01 ops and livostoek. Tho boundless possibilities in heredity rovoalod by the scionco of 
genetics have pkwod groat power in tho hands ol bioodeis ot plants aud animals and 
they can now toll with appu>.umatu accuraoy what to expect fiom matiiigB This 
kuowlodgo has levolntionisod brooding in all directions, aud resulted in tho prodmitiou 
of biggor and bolioi plants ami animals used tor food, clothing or pleasuro. In tho 
com so of time man may bo able to loplaco the natural soiectiou of more fertile 
mediocrity and tho aililieial stonhty of lugh-giado p.iiunts by liumau selcotton ami 
tho aitifieial fertility ot lugh-giado parouts, Huouor or later the ficqmmoy of the 
lattei would lucroaso m geometrical progiossion and contiol aud guide the qualitios of 
mankind m any way it desires for the gmod of man. The futuro trend ot creative 
ovoUiiiou, including man’s own duhtmy, depends on ht.s renpoiisc to tho new knowledge 
ami on his lutolhgout application of gonotical disoovcnios, in tho near as well ns dis- 
tant future (Ifurst), Goiiutics aided by butter uuviionments may also bo abitj to pre- 
vent the tiausmisbion ot hoiodilaiy weaktioss amt licn'dilury duseasoH, some ot which 
aio sex-liukod In thi.s way it may lead to tho production of butter type of men, freo 
from diseases of tho mind aud body that are pioiiagated from father or mothor to their 
eluldu'u aud thus tfie diHieult task of modioiue tui averting or curing hereditary 
diseases oi dialhesis will bo reduced to a imuimmn. 

Tho lelatiou between chemieal coustituhou ot eompouudfs and thuli' varied physiolo- 
ipcal aud tlicrapmitic pri^portios, though at present eonsisting mostly of a jumblo of 
emiurical facts mav one nay lead io guneralmation ol vast imnoitauce. .Thorapnutics 
IS moving to-day horn merely qualitative to qnaulitaiivo foundations Homo of you 
may live' to seo' that loraarkablo results may be attained by chemistry m tho treut- 
mo’ut of disoasos tike tuberculosis or oanoui foi which chemical thorapoutics has at 
ilio piosent day only a limited application in gold or seleuiiim mid load rospcctively. 
OrystalUne insulm free from impurities is now aviulablo Newer trealmonts of epi- 
lepsy, of myasthenia gravis and ot agranulocytic angina arc coming in tho Held duo io 
the 'triumphs of chemistry. You may sue the synthesis of othoi and newer vitamins 
and mternal .seoiotions as well as oxtiacts from different organs of tho body syntho- 
Hissed or isolated lu a pure state aud used in modioino fur the ireatmonl of diaoaso 
Wo look toiward to tho day, when ondoermo preparations will bo available far oia! 
ailmuiisiral ion and tho diead'of tho noodle averted. 

With regard to the «-outcibution of physios to raedica! science its application Is 
partly for the purposo ol diagnosis of uibonsoH and partly for thoir troatment. Purthor, 
physios is slowly evolving new ocnceplion of living mattor by X-ray analysis, by im- 
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piovod motliods of micioscopy ami by tho advancmg Icnowlodgo of the consiitutiou of 
matte i. 

The Eloctio-oaicliogiapli is a vaiuablo appaiatiis for studymg coitam diseases of tho 
heait. A poitable appaiatus which can. be taken to the patient’s house and winch is 
construeioil on the principle of tho stung galvanometer is now available. Anothoi 
poitable Eloctio-caidiogiaph based on the puuoiplo of tho valvo-amplifior is also 
available. 

Tho Electio-oaidiograph has shown that tracings taken of patients dying of vaiious 
maladies can demonstiate that tor some timo after clinical death, some caidiao activity 
could be logisleiod, the duiation vaiymg from .six to twenty minutes Those obser- 
vaiions show that in cases m which thoio is caidiae stand-still during anaesthesia 
or in the new born, lesuscitation may bo effected by timely caidiae injouliou oi 
needle puncture, I'hoie may bo othei conditions that may bo disco vorod in future 
in which tho same may bo possible 

X-iay methods of analysis may bo applied one day m the study of tho cancel coll 
awl it IS hoped that its appiioation may iucioaso our knowledge of coll construction 
awl coll growth, wluoh helped by oiu Tutnro knowledge of tho colloidal state m living 
cells may one day stiengthen oni powers in combating tho dreadful scourgo of the 
malignant disease The changes that take place m tho tis.snes m cancer and other 
pathogenic conditions have been studied by tins method bv Claik and cu-woikeis. 

X-iay diagnosis has impiovod m tho pie.scut day to an almost spectacular intent •, 
and. radiation therapy has now ostablishocl its claim to an impoitant place in tho 
treatment of malignant disease X-ray and radiura therapy is bidding fau to displace 
the knife in the ireatmont of certain forms of cancer The 10 .spon.so of tumours to 
laciiation demands wide study, each typo of turaoui having a different response, 
both oliiiioally and histologically Dy coiitiastuig tho sensitivity of giowths with that 
of skin—m both case.? using the raiiumum lethal dose as the standard— it has boon 
Iiossible to place tumouns m diffoiont groups— radio-.sonsitivo lumouis, opitholiornata, 
adenocaroinomata and radio-ronnstant turnouts. 

■When we Burvoy the immense development in tho use of light waves, visible, 
ultra-violet, X-rays, and others in the mvestigatioii of striioture.s aud tho troalmout 
of disoaso, with thoir future potoutiahtios, it may bo said without concoit— truly wo 
aro boginnmg to see through a glass loss daiklv. 

Mental disease, before tho advent of psychology m modioiuci, was a terra tneog-' 
nita. Recont rosoaiohos in psychology h<we thrown a flood of light on tho domain 
of psyobiatry. The signifiuanoo of a mental approach to tlio problems of psychology 
hau long been misunderstood, but to-day not only we have a bettor iindorsianding 
of mental diseases by means of psychological method but also wo gut oxtiomoly 
ouooni aging results m the treatment of such disorders. 

To-day a firm alliance has boon concluded botwoon modioiuo and psychology, aud 
medical men iiavo more and moio fully rocogulzod tho noces.sity of studymg tho 
mental history of tlieic patients. Much work has boon done in tho .study of the 
nnoonsoious in many mstitulious, notably, tho Nancy School The aflormath of tho 
great war was soon in many cases of noi vous debility which ai 0 treated m famou,s 
climes, 0 . g., of JIadlield and others. Tho powei of tho instincts and the inhilntioii 
of the latent forces, of their roloaso, as well as the phonoraona ot fatigue, have been 
thoroughly studied to tho gieat advantage of medical piactioo and efficiency. Modern 
psycliologists and medical men aro paying more and more attention to that aspect of 
psychological investigation of the body-mind known as sublimation of instincts and 
emotions. Many medical men at the present day dovote themselves as specialists to 
tho practice of psyoho-tlieiapy. 

Tims the various scianoos oan bo of groat sorvioo to Medicino. Some of them 
have contributed very substantially to the relief of diuman suffering fiom disease. 
They oan obtain valuable findings for the clinician in deceasod eondiUons which may 
be helpful to him, ^ but the responsibility finally rest.s with him as to how to act upon 
their findings This shows the great importanoe of what is oallod to-day Olimeal 
Soiance. Anatomy, the scionco of Bliueturo of tho body, physiology, the scionoe of 
function and the meeting ground of physios and chemistry in their application to 
problems of health and disease and bio-ohomistry, the soionoo ooneoraed with tho 
ohemioal processes underlying the aotivities of living matter, can be of great service 
to the clinlomn, In recent times, tho need for increased application of physics and 
chemiBtry to modioina has grown with tremondous rapidity. 

The contribution of medicine to oivUization aided by the other acionoes is great, 
A healthy body means a healthy mind, and such minds are less Kkely to cause 
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internal and sUJj- thar'V^enjoy toSay ts^thc^ rS ofthf lionomenal 

SSSiiil3^£s=«:ES^ 

^temperature of the stars and <l®teimxmcs them agM 

rMK,S|=«i=f.Sf!« 

studies the ondoonno glands, and aynthesmos theu ^ ^ q \ 

be able to inauonco the sox ol tho embryo at Ins -will. Ho soarch 

and organiser (Bmuts)’ Modioino trios to give ^ 

agent for tho maintonaueo of harmony and strength when disease sets m. 

Second Day Indore- 4tli January 1936 

DEVELOPMENr 01? AGRlCXJIiTnRB 

Sectional mootings rolnting to Agrlonltoal, Moaioal atii rsyolmlogica! sootioM 

were delivorod tO"day. . , .. , 

Mr A /f Vcfinanaramna Ai'iiar, who presided over tho Agncnltnral section, spoke 
on -8 oi 4‘ iS'eSfSTcSSfrlsi^ as applied to Indian Agriculture’ >. In the coiirso 

of features of agricultural research has been tlie tost by which 

its Sccess is generally measured vis;., the extent to which results of the 

tioalvSak application are attaiuod and adopted by tho J “ 

rountrv Tho tost is bound to become more severe as tho years go by^ under the 
new fm'm of Government. But tho record of the past 25 °u,niiifimP^on ^tho 

cess both for rosoarcli and prona|?anda more than Sf irCP^that in tho 

•various Departments of Agneutturo and a?® 

JS SV SdeS m 5'5 ‘ta 

areoanut and coffee diseases have been extensively taken up ; tlie W f SmlAr * 

been exterminated ; inoculation of catt o agaist disoi^es made «^ou|hIy 

serum and vaccines are manufactured locally and mortality from the deadly disease 

^^^*£omtgta?as\hLe progress can bo greatly speeded up if maniifai^ 
and ready mariiets for produce can bo assured preferably by means of; local raanumc'; 
teing ifdustrioB whicli will furnish an outlet for these crops This ftrtogk 
demonstrated bv the improvements 'whioh have taken place in the ouitivation oi 
sugamane 'for the new factory at Mandya in- jho Mysore Btato, ^ 

•proTOd ploughs, artihcial manures, growing of improved varieties of sugaicano and ite 
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oultivatioa by social methods have all come into voguo within less than a year in 
contiast with the ponod o£ several yeais which they have taken elsewhere in the 
absence of such sUmuhis A mGa.sine of all-iound piospeuty has also been iisheiod 
in as the result of this ready outlet fox all tho oano giown by tlie lyots which auguis 
well foi other irapiovomB}it&. Iho development oi the cultivation ot Cigaiotto Tobacco 
in the Madras Ihcsidoncy has led to similax lesuUs xn that paxt of the coixntxy, as 
like-wiBO the making of casein for the daiiy latmoxs xu paits of Bombay The orga- 
nisation of special Committees on the lines of tho Indian Conti al Cotton Committee 
which will compiiso glowers, scientific woikois, manufactixiois and traders in lespect 
of each impojtant crop ox gioup of crops in India is likely to lead efficiently not 
only to a solution of tho many problems of oiop irapxovomoxit, but also to an ovplo- 
lation of their oommeroial utilisation by local manufacturing industiies and to the 
kind of progress illusUated by the sugar industry descxibed above. 

The sugar mdustiy has brought into prominence the question of the utilisation of 
molasses in a manner piohtable to the mdustiy and beneficial to agnculture. Tho 
manufacture of alcohol of all grades including absolute alcohol fox use for vaiious in- 
dustrial purposes oifeis great piomiso and Mysoio has already mado a beginning which 
is woithy of all tho support which iho Oovoinmont can give. Among its other uses, 
the making of oaltio feed mixtuxes offers almost unlimited scope and will meet one of 
the crying needs of Indian Agiicultuxo Expoximents in the makuig of products like 
molascmts with the addition of bogasso dust, gxoundnut sholls and haulms or shredded 
straw are suggested as piomising methods oL ixtihsation, 

Tho utilisation of byo-f)ioducts, which aio at present more waste products in res- 
pect of other oiops also is a subject which needs gieaioi attention, if only as a means 
of making tho cultivation of thoso ciops more pi oh table, leaving aside tho question, of 
industrial advanlagos. Arecanut }m.sks', plantain stems, gioundnut busks, paddy husk, 
cotton stalks, coffee pulp, aro some of the matoiials that oomu ui this category and 
tiro methods of ono Kind oi another which have from time to time huen suggested 
may with advantage bo examined and woik on alternative methods also undortakoii 
fox investigation. 

Tho subject ol ‘Quality’ in ciops and the possibility of improving it by methods of 
manuring deserves to bo taken up without further delay. So far all maiiui ial oxpo" 
xlmeiits have had for their ohjeot only an incieaso in the ‘Quantity’ of the produce 
concerned and little or no attention lias boon paid to the eifoci on tho composition 
of tho commodity. Many factors to which tho economic valuo of a crop is duo 
such as the sugar in sugarcane, oil contoni m oil-soods, staich m tho potato, the 
burning quality and nicotine content of tobacco, staple m cotton, ‘Quality’ in rico, 
protein in wheat, keeping quality m fruits otc , aro alioady known m a general way 
to bo affeeted by sou constituents and mamuiug, hut tho matter has not so fai 
formed tho subject of sciious investigation. What really constitutes ‘Quality’ in 
many crops like rico, or coffeo for example, and to what ooiistituoat or constituents 
such ‘Quail ty’ is duo will have also to bo gono into a.s a preliminary, but in rospect 
of sugar, starch, oil, piotcms and known essential piinoiples to which the other 
crops moniionod owe their quality, this difficulty doe.9 not o\isl and tho problem m 
loss complicated. So far the potformanco at tho weigh bridge alono has boon the 
test ot the action of manures and judged by this test many a manurial experiment 
has yielded results either contradictory or inoonolusivo. It is not at all unlikely ‘that 
if attention should bo directed to tho composition of tho orop as well thoso experi- 
ments wil! tell a difforenl and a very valuable lalo. 

Tho effect of soil constituents somotimos called catalysts, including ovon the rare 
olomonts m also worthy of study, as in addition to thoir reported mcroase of yields, 
it is possible that coniieetion may bo traced botwoon thorn and somo of the baffling 
plant disoasos jmt down now to physiological disturbances, viruses and so on, much 
in tlio manner of tho subtio effect of vitamins lu tho animal body. As a praotical 
need of immediate importance is a stiongthemng of tho staff for tho investigation 
of plant diseases and posts and increased attention devoted to their investigation. 
The ioss due to these in the aggregate is stupendous and for most of them cheap 
and simple remedies are oxtraorainarily diffioult to suggest. Many, indeed, are most 
baffling and tho pioblem is really one for more than one branch of soiOnoe. A many- 
sided attack from tho mveplogical, Entomologioal, OhemioaV Boianieal and agronomln 
Bides has to be organisod in regard to thoso with provision for propor oo-ordinaiion 
and eo-oporation. Among pests that have assumed special importanoe reoontly is 
the borer pest on sugarcane, wluoh is a sorious menace to tho sugar industry, A 
large scale campaign of parasitic oontfol is mdioated as about tide most fsasihl© 
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wliile the action oC light ol difforont hind'? ol madialion and tlio newly patoiitod 
Entoray light traps nood to be tested extensively 

In the field of cattle impiovomont work has beoii somewhat halting and tontativn) 
owing to the conflict of views regarding methods, whothei it sliould be by oio'ising 
with foreign bioods oi by selection ficm local bioeds Afaiteri?, sucli as adorpiato 
fodder supplies and then conservation, the problem of tlio dead load of useless 
cattle have added to tho difliciiltios. Dirt, on the othor hand, we aio Ininging 
diseases under eonti ol, popularising tho oastiation of sciub htills and the kenping of 
proper stud bulls and are thus removing some ol tho old obstcV.les , while tho largo 
demand for milk duo to tho growth of cities is acting as a powoifnl stuaulus to 
cattle improvemont. Conditions are thus favourable for bomo raaiked progress in 
the near future. 

Among the many economic factors, which sot offoctivo limits io tho spread of 
irapiovements is the lack of proper raaiketting oigariisanons Tho cioaiiou of the 
now depaitmont for agiicuHmal maikcitiiig is, thoiofoio, wolcoined as a poweiful 
ally to tho scioutiflo worker in Ins ailempis to inoioaso tho piohts of farming. Linen 
of work which will bouuht the couniiy as a whole, both giowei and raoioluut alike, 
as the result of tho present marketing suiveys aio rudnafed The optiuon tluii 
science has led to ovor-predaction and the pieseril depreftsiou in agriculture is 
stiongly coiitiovorted As long as thmo aio milhoiis of people, who though aide and 
willing to work have still to remain ill-M and ill-clad, it is useloss to talk of over- 
production or supe ifluity "What Indian agriculturo wants on the otlior hand, if) 
soioECo and still moio soieuoe to rosouo it from tho ills tliat beset it on all sides. 

PSTOilOIOOV OP EDUOlXrON 

Mr. J. M. Sen dolivorod tho presidential address at tho mooting of tho Pfiycho- 
logical secUoii. In tho coin so of las address ho sard : 

In all problems of oduoation, two things, ho said, woie of fundamental importanoo, 
one was the child who was to bo oducatod and tho othor the environment in which 
he grew up But both woio variables , no one could fully predict what a oliiUl was going 
to be, nor was it impobsiblo to change tho onvironmoht to a certain oxlent. Eduoailoa 
was therefore a function of two real variables. No mathomatioian could, however, lay 
down any piooiso formula governing tho rolationshrp of thosa two variables. 

All humau beings, ho coutiiiuod, came into this world with coitam possibllitieii 
and limitations. Tho.so must be regarded as things given lo tho child, Tho child 
began life as a sort of hold of operations for two Coico-:. that iioraotiraos worked in 
harmony, hut frequently opposed each oUroi , those iorcos wore known us hoiedity 
and onvnonmoixt. Iloiodity was generally accepted as an ordmaiy pnnoiplo of life. 
Eor the toaohor, the problem of hercdify was an enquiry into the question of the 
inhoritanoe ot acquired character ibtio.s, vii?., “Does the child inherit from his patents 
qualities that they have acquired for Ihomsolvos during their hfri-timn ?” In oduea- 
lion, the teachers woie liable io tho fallacy of apparent tiansmission Oharacteristicb 
acquired by the father might appeal among tho children not becauso they were 
transmitted but because they wore again acquired by the children. 

It was perfectly true that tho children of paronts who had roceivod some oduca- 
tion therasolvos could bo taught more easily than tho children of those who had not 
the ppportimity of receiving any oduoation But all tho same, tho former group 
would have to bo educated in almost tho samo way as tlio latter gioup. rienco it 
could be asserted that oduoability could bo admitted but tho lesults of oduoation ooukl 
not be transmitted. Prom tho point of view of practical teaohor the inlluenco of 
tho environment was tho most important factor. Tho piitiils’ qnahtioH must bo taken 
as they woro given. But in. the matter of onvironmont, the toaohor could certainly 
mampulato it m such a way as io produce a deftnito efloct upon tho puiiil, 

nitelhgenop of an individual, he oontimrod, increased (though dilTorontly In 
different individuals) from birili to sivteou or oightoon years of ago and theioaftor remin- 
pd constant This statement assumed a prominont position in regard to his education. 
Most part of this period hq was at Hohool and tho toaohor could Iwlp lum in Incroas- 
ing not merely the pupils knowlodgo but his native intolhgoncc as well, ft was 
therefore ot ixtmost impprlancp that tho conditions of the school airaosphero shoald 
be such that It could help in increasing tho rntolligenoo (|uotiont of tnieh and every 
indiyidual. The classification of papils according to mental ago therefore was a 
condition procodont to good toachhig m cliiss-i ooms With tho gtowlh of oduc.Mioii 
in India, tins problem was assuming a position of groat imjiortunce in the adrainistra- 
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tiOE of ediioatiou by govornments and local bodies, Mr. Sen tlien d' sciissed about the 
yarious piobloms concerning tho soiouce and ait of moasuiomont m education. 

Ml Sen then discussed the pioblems concerning goncial lutelhgcnoB tests, memoiy 
tests, ability tests, vooat'onal tests (i o tests for dotei mining skili foi a paiticula’i 
■vocation in life) in schools and colleges But ho said that thoso did not cover all 
typos of pupils. Theio were patient ploddeis in all walks of !i^o and it was woith 
while finding them out while they wcio in odnoalional institutions By means of a 
series of tests, Dr. B. Webb had doteimined that thoie was a second eential factor 
in life known as “The peisislenco of motives (denoted by “W”) Even this could not 
explain all oases. Mi Maxwell Gainetthad bi ought to light a thud mdepoudent factoi, 
viz., ‘‘originality or cloavoiness” (denoted by “0”), High valiios of “0” chaiaotoiized men 
of genius and first-rate artists, poets and scientists Those fascinating losoaiohes enabled 
thorn to doteimmo “the piomiso and potency of tho individual so fai as these de- 
pend on his endowment.” These, howevoi, proved that theio could not bo any 
clashing of interests of individual pupils lu class-ioora and out .sido All thioe 
factors ‘G’ ‘‘W’ and ‘0’ could not bo identical oven m two cases, not to speak of 
three oi more cases. Hoiico it was necessary to develop tho polonlialilios of a pupil 
during his school age by creating for him an atraospheio ot study and chaiaotor 
congonial to all and not inimical to tho host interest ot tho society as a whole, 

Immunwy Against Diseases 

Lt -Col. II, M Shortt who presided over tho Medical section, apoko on “Immunity 
in piotozoal diseases". Tiio following is a summa.iy of his address — 

It is a well known fact that after tho attacks of many disoasos caused by baoloria, 
such as enteric, and also aftor diseases caused by flltorabio viiuses, such as small- 
pov aud yellow fever, tho individual alfocted is immune to furthoi attack for a long 
period, possibly for the rest of his hfo. 

It is only exceptionally that this liappons after diseases caused by protozoa, suoli as 
malaria. In this case, the person affected scorns to havo no sabsofiuonl immunity and 
is liable to ropoatod attacks of the disease. 

Those facts would make it appear that tho bodily mcchanihms responsible for 
tho production of immunity woro acting difforontly in the two eases but evidence 
18 brought forward to show that this difference is only ajipaiont aud that tho pio- 
bability is that the moohanisms ooucoinod in immunity aio tho oarao whale vor the 
invading organism may bo. 

A description is given of tho ooiirso of ovonts whon animals are infectod with 
vaiious species of pathogenic and non-pathogemo trypanosomes and how immunity 
against these is Bomotimos attained and somotiraos fads ontiiely to come into action. 

A oonsidoiation, on gonoral hues, of tho various plionomona of immunity involved 
in tho reactions between an invaded animal aud tho invading parasite lead to fascinat- 
ing spoeulations as to how these moohanisms of immunity aiose, why they appear to 
bo so peifect m the case of some disease aud so apparently meffoctivo in others. 

These spcculaiions are applied espoeially to tiie case of man and malaria. Why, 
when man has been exposed to malaria for hundreds of thousands and possibly mil- 
lions of years, he has not acquired a gioator immunity ? 

It is suggested that, had man remained, as logard's lua social habits, in tlio primi- 
tive conditions obtaining when ho was at the evolutionary level ol tho anthropoid 
apes, ho would havo acquired an eilioioni immunity against tho local strains of mafarm 
parasite, Man, however, decided to live in largo communal aggiogations and to wandor 
far and wide in tho world in the soarch for food Each rung on tlio social ladder 
took Jiim^ farther from the piimiiivo conditions of his evolutionary ancestors aud thoir 
possible immunity to the bad effects of malaria so tliat he finally auluoved tho some- 
times questionable benefits of oivilisation at tho oxponso of relatively moffeotivo im- 
munity to malaria. 

EMnEYO!i:.ooy and Evolotion 

PM. U. K. MooIcJm^ee of tho Calcutta University, presiding over tlio iSoo- 
logy Section meeiing, in tho coimse of his address dwelt on “Tho dovdqpmont of 
the vertobral column and its boaring on tho study of organic evolution,” The add- 
ress was illustrated by diagiaras of the vortohral column (or baok-bono) and photo- 
micrographs of sootions of the vortohrae of fishes, frogs, lizards, snakes, birds, 
moles, etc. 
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Contiary to the opinion of tho late Prof Gaflow and other embryologist, s, Prof. 
Moolcheijee consideiod that all veitebratos followed tho same couiiso of dovelopmout 
and oxhibitod a gradual evolution fiora one end of tho senes to tho otlior E,ioh 
voitebra, he said, was composed of a centium or body, an upper at oh, and m some 
case.s, a lower aich also. Tho centium was foimedfiom tho pei ichordal tubo whicli was 
converted into bony img, distinct fiom tho notochordal sheaths The arches did not 
take pait in tho foimation of the conhura as sitppo.sed by t!io {iiovioiLS woikeis. The 
ponchoidal tubo was out into pieces coiiosponding to veitobiae, by stiands of migia- 
tory connective tissue colls, Vanous typos of veitobiao woie formed according to tho 
diicctiou followed by these migiatoiy colls while passing within the tubo, Tho coutso 
of the niigratoiy colls, was, m turn, intluonced by tho movement of tho embiyo. Tho 
above explanation as to the caiiso ot foimation of diffoient tyjsos of voitobiao was not 
given by previous authois. Pi of Mookciioo .showed that tho nppoi or nonial aioh 
which piolocted tho .spinal coid was composed of caitihiginoiis aiohos kiiowm as basid- 
oisalia and oonnootivo tissue oi merabiano bone aiches Tlio lattoi woio not nolod 
by piovious authois Tho lowoi aicli was simil.nly fuimod, Ifo also showed how 
.sorno voifehiato species deviated fiom tho above ftindarnental plan of dovoloiimont as 
a lesult ol adaptation ilo tiaood tho ossilication and foimation of mtioulatuig piocessos 
and nhs. Ho was of the opinion that tho oIa,ssiricatioix of voitolirao given liy tho l.do 
Pi of. Gadow w'as uutonablo. JIo pointed out that tlio icsults of umbiyologioal studios 
wcio of groat value to tho ovolutionusts inasmuch as the linos of do.sc0nt could bo 
tiaood by following tho dovelopmontal histoiy, wlioio anatomy oi paiaoontology failed 
to givon a oluo (Jompaiativo orabiyology p'lobod deopot into tho mysteries of hto 
and opoued now fields of investigation on tho ombryonio life of animals. 

Biooycle Terpenes 

Dr P (/ Guha^ Piosidout of the Chomistry section in his address dealt with 
iccont develojimorits m tho chomistiy of bicychc toipone-s. 

Tho hicyclic tornenos occur mostly m oasoiitial oils, like turponfino oil, camphor oil, 
etc, good many or thorn bomg known also Ihiough synthesis and Dr. Gtiha’s addiess 
portains to tho discussion of tho rocont dovolopmonts in tins field. Amongst subjects that 
have tackled tho ingenuity, oxpoiiraoutal skills and un.iginalion of chemists, bioyolio tor- 
pones occupy a vory high po.silion. Tho uses to which theso and alliod compounfLs have 
booupulSaio many and vaiied, and cou.socpiently they are of gi oat- industnal importance. 
Tho onihusiastio chomisfc io whom tho joy in wmik is of gioator importanco than tho 
ultimato matoiial gain, rnuls iii thorn substancos of inoKhaustihlB sources of fuiitful 
oxpoumuutal losults It being well known tlial tlui syidliotic oxponmeiits of tho puro 
(■homisi have pioved to bo iho stepping stone to a Uigo number of suooossful in- 
dustrial dovolopmonts, thcro cannot bo any (piostiou of ooulliot betwooii those two as- 
pects of chomistry. 

One finds that India has boon Ritigulaily lagging behind in work on this parlicular 
Kubjoot wliilo Gut many, England and America have made and still contimio to raako 
signal confiibuiions, Tho diflictiU natuio of tho piobloiu londoied all tho more diffil- 
cult by tho asiomslungly rapid coutiibutions by mastoi -minds sluniM not tlotor ono 
in taking up leseaich in thus hno. 

The address which is highly academic and rather toclmioal in its iiaiuro, describes 
tho saliont foatiuos of hioycdio ringsystoras as a class— occurring naturally or othorwiso 
and thoir steioochomical aspect, d'lio raoro important and rocont advances m synthetic 
and degradativo work alike, lu Thujano, iiarano, Ihnano, Oamphane-Ji’onchauo, and 
Santaiio senes of compounds aro dosonbod. Tho theoretical aspects of two differont 
iiocuhar jihouomona oxhibitod by some of theso compounds discovered by Wagnor and 
Namotkin aro discussod. Tho physiological activity of somo compounds of this group 
in relation to tlunr chemical constitution also finds a biief montion m iho text, j^ro- 
blems still awaiting solution aio disoornod and mothods of attack likely to bo attended 
with success aro pointod out Tho icsulls that have attonded tho oxperimonts at the 
Indian Tnstituto of Soionco aro dosonbod in appropnato places in tho body of tho 
text The address may; bo oxpoctod to give an adaiUonat stimulus to attract more 
workers m JEndia to this vory importont branch of organic chomistry. 

Meoioal Philosophy 

Dr. W. Burridgo, Prosidonfc of tho Physiology Section, in tho courso of his 
address on ‘‘Some future lines of advaneo in Mouioul Philosophy/’ said 
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To see a raiifsclo, -wliush has boon out out of tlio body and lies ineit and appaienlly 
bfolo&s, sudflGiily spiing into activity when an olectuc ouaont is passed tbroui^h it is 
to -witness wliat lias fascinated doolots foi ovoi a century They saw in tins the mo- 
miso of solution of thou tundamoutal problems How does livinjf subatauco react to 
its surrounding V What events take plaoo when light, say, entois an eyo to sot np 
from its sansitiYO iioive-ondmgs those noivo imjmlsos which provide seeing after they 
reach tho biain ? Oi what takes plaeo in the noive-colls of tho biaiix when wo think V 
To all such pioblems that aiiparontly lifeless muscle, galvanised onco again to active 
life, seemed able to supjily tho key 

Whon messages aro sent fiom tho brain along tho nerves to set muscles m action, 
those muscles aia said to bo stimulated to activity Sirailaily, light stimulates sensi- 
tive nor VOS m our oyes to givo us vision, and tho contact of objocts with our skm 
stimulates its nerves to givo us tho sonso of touch A knowledge of tho underlying 
uatuio of these stimulations is of tlio utmost importance to medical scioueo because 
all its ideas or tlioones concoruing how living organs do thou woik aio ultimately 
based on tho beliefs ooncorning what this is 

Now, dootois have fiimly believed that the action of olectuc ciirronts on a muscle 
which has been out out of tho body is ossontially tho same as the natural stimulation 
of living organs which takes jdaco whon light, say, stimulates sensations through tho 
eye. Acting on this belief, number loss oxperimonts have b(»on iieifoiraod on muscles 
with oleotncity to gam insight into tlio naiuio of natural stiranlahon. 

Tho difference holwoen the old and now medical ideas can bo ovoraplified fiom 
petrol motoivS. For years, medical scientists in laboratonoB all over the woild have 
boon studying through musolos and elootuc cmients a prooosn that plays in organs of 
our bodies tho same part that gas-spaiking plays in a motor They have investigated, 
as it wore, tho best typo of sparking plug, tho proper spark-gap, tho time taken to 
explode tho inKtaio, tho lato at which tho explosion travels in the cyhndins, and so 
on. The motors on which they did their oxpeiimmits, howovoi, lacked throttles to 
vary the rautmo, had hand-ofioraled .spaiks, and stopped dead after each explosion. 

Of tho impel fections of their motors, they had no suspicion , instead, they firmly 
bi'lieved that there was nothing more to bo loairit about motois genorally than what 
they could leain from their own machines which give them tho further idea that tho 
lumimg of a motor depended ontnoly on the spark. 

Tho Now Psychology is a welter of doctnnes of now medical socts wlio havo ro- 
Ioa.st'd ihemsclvos fiom the bonds of ago-lorig tradition in wluoh orthodox medicine is 
still hold through holding fast to what are now demonstrably wrong belioff. conemn- 
ing oloctric currents and muscle Until these' now (liscnvorio.s h.ad boon made, how- 
ever, it could 1)0 held doubtful wholhor tlio New Psychology was ,an advance of 
sciotico or merely an oxcuisum into tho wilderness. The ovidouco now available shows 
than it was an advance, but of empnioal type. 

Until recently, then, iiGces.s,ary kiiowlodgo of tiro condition of living maltur was 
lacking In tho abionco of this knowledge doctrines havo boon built on a foundation 
prosumption that living mattoi roraains inert until oxcitod to action by some o,\lcrrial 
agency. The new Cuds show uistoad iliat this living matter is over active, and that 
external agents do not mitiato activity in it but many modify an activity already 
present The nltiraafo ddroroiico between the two conceptions is as gunit as tho 
difforoncQ between Creation and Evolnluin, because any explanation that i.s givon of 
the behaviour of a living organ must accoid with tho eoucopiion of its fuudamontal 
inorlnoss or activity. An explanation based on inortnoss must differ radically from 
ono based on activity. If then thoio bo this activity wlioio proviou.sly inoitnoss was 
presupposed, every explanation must change, and that moans a new soiodoo. 

Raciai* CuAssiPioAnopr oe TsorAK PEoruEs 

“Prohloms of racial olassifioaiiou of tho Indian peoples'^ was the suhiect of tho 
address, dehvored on the Sth. Januaty by Mr, il. <1. Ohaklaiar^ who prosidod over the 
mooting of tho Anthropology section, in lira course of Ins address, Mr. Ohakladar 
said : 

In India racial classification has so long proeoedod on very scanty anthropometric 
data, and hanoo it has beon quite unsatisfactory. Risloy mitiatod anthropomorphic 
measuremenls m India, but the data obtained by him .supplemented hy those collected 
by others, are quite inadequate for such a vast country as India, espacially m the 
Indian peoples are divided into mnnmerablo independent groups that do not inter- 
marry. Kisioy’s elassifioation of the Indian peoples, based upon this inadequate 
material, into seven racial types, has ri^tly been roieeted by anthropologists. Ei»- 
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Icy gave, for example, Oie lacial dobignation of Mongolo-Dravitlian to iho peoples of 
Bengal and Ojissa, though they aio not maiked by Mongoloid featiues at all Thun 
again Rifeley’s Diavidnms fall at leabl into fuiu lacial types ({) the thuk, long- 
headed, wide-nosed type winch has been given tho nnsahstaotoiy designation of 
Tio-Diavidian’ by some and whicli has been oalled ‘Pioto-Australonr by Dr. Dutton 
m the last census lopoii of India althougii oiamulogical meaniiomonts have shown 
cleaily that the Iheoiy of a common racial .stock for tlio ]unglo tubes of tho Deccan 
and tho aboiigines of Austiaha is ipiite untenable ; this tvpe liud bottoi ho called 
simply Vedaic Hutton’s theory of its migiation liom Asia Minoi is also dispiovcd 
by the great diffeionco in tho nasal mdev betweun tho auuieut Mesopotamian and 
Indian skulls, (2) the Mnndakol gi oup of Ohota Nagpui which pos.si'sses a oomsidoi- 
ablo affinity with tho foimoi, but has points of diffoioaco also , (.jj tho long-headed, 
fine-nosod tvpe speaking Diavidian laiigti.iges who on account of then Arodiferiaiioan 
affinity, luvi best bo called Hudo-Moditeuaucau’, indtipondently oi any icleionoo tr> tiio 
language they sjioak , (4) and lastly, tho round-headed, hue nosed typo witJi Al]un 
affinity which claims numerous iudividu<ils amongst the Dtavidiaii-spi'akens. The 
two latter types aro nut peouiiai to tho Diavidian-speuking aioa aluiitg but aie of a 
miieJi widor distribution m Indi.i, rnteusive antliropomotrio weik involving 00 
measuiomeuts and 31 somato-scopie observations on each individual among tho paopio 
of Bengal by tha autboi, shows tho piG.suaco, both among tho high castes, saeh as 
the Jiadlu Brahmins, as well a.s tho low castas like tho Mucins, of a predominant 
lound-headod typo, and also of an appreciable number of Indo-Meditormnean typo, 
tins lattoi typo being moie mimoroas among tho lower ca8to.s than among the hig'Jior. 
Auihropometiic investigations in other paiis of India would probably show a very 
wide distribution of these two tvpes Both of thorn aio reine.S0ntDd in tho skulls 
oxoavatod at Mohonjo Daro, and Inoy appear to have been tho oaxIie.st importeis of 
advanced civilisation and oniture into India. 

Tho speakers of Aryan language aro lefirosonted by two groups in India, one, tho 
round-headed typo and the olhei, a tall and Jong-headod typo which has boon eallod 
Proto-Nordic^ and the dialect spoken by tho two groups belong to two distinct 
branclios of tho .samo Aryan longuo. The present distribution of iiio round-lieads in 
India m tho marginal areas in Iho west, .south and ea.st, as also their piosonco at 
AdioJiauallur, shows that they ramst havo ontored tho country earlier than the Proto- 
Nordios As such they must have initiated tho Vedic oultiue In India whioh tho 
tall, loug-lioads, arriving later, absorbed from them. The Vcdic culture was oarriod, 
evon in the Rigwcdio ago, by long-hairod, biown-robod Munis— pioneer missionaries 
of tho Vodic leligion— over a great part of India, from tho Western to tho lastani 
Ocoan, as the Higvoda (X, 136) puts it Tho Biahmana iioition of tho Vedas speaJe 
of mighty empires established by tiie Vodio Aryans in eastern India Tho charge of 
irapuuly biought against tlio peoples of Smd, Gujarat and Konkom in tiio west and 
Bengal and Orissa in tho oast, bolong.s to a much lalor iitorature, and is duo to thoir 
trade and intorcouise with foieignors liy land and sea : this tho purists in the midland 
whore tho latter _ Vedic htoraturo flourished, condemned m sovoro toims, and pres- 
cribed the mo.st distressful penance.? for tJiom in tbo midland itself where the poopio 
were getting fossilized in theii habiis and ou.stoms with a narrow outlook towarefs lue, 
and they bogan to think that tho habitation of the pure Aiyaa.s was confined 
within very narrow limits— between tire Gangos and the Jamuua. But the prosonoe 
of tribos at a low stage of culluio, but rosombhng tho Indo-Aryans in their physioal 
foature.s over tlie wild area from the borders of Assam to tho lulls of Annam, amply 
proves that people with Indo-Euiopean features had travorsed tiio whole of northorn 
India from the western gates to the eastorn Irontior and passed through tlio forests 
and hills beyond, even up to the Pacific in every early time.?. 

No sound and definite conclusions, however, about the racial composition of the 
Indian peoples, aie possible without fiulhor anthropological material and therefore 
exteusivo moasui aments should bo taken in all parts ol India, preferably by local 
investigators with an ofliciont training in antliropological method, and possossing a 
knowledge of the language of the people among whom thoy work. In England, an 
appeal has recently been assiiod ‘to sot on foot a comprehensive survey of the past 
and present populations of Great Britain ; tho need for such a movemont* in India is 
much moio urgent, as the anlhiopological work so far done m of the naturo of a 
preliminary survey only, 

Boianioae Sboiiok Mkeoto 

Dr. 8^ E, who presided over tho mooting of the Botanical section on ib$ 
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Tth. January, dwelt, m the couise of his addiess, oa the vaiious aspects of Dongal 
‘Polyporaceae’ whioli ho studied in tlie com so of tho last twenty yoais IIo doalt 
with the geogiaplncal distribution of Bengal Polypoiaoeao, the conditions for theii 
development m Bengal, the fossil locords of Polypoiaoeae, cytology of lepioduction 
and the chemical natuie of fiuit body of ‘Ganoderma hicidutn’, their physiology and 
other uses. 

When ohmatio conditions such as temperature, lainfall, humidity, etc , woio 
analogous, he said, it was astonishing to find the lepetition of the species m voiy distant 
paits of the globe. Eooontly m 1935 he lecoided tho occuiienco in the high lulls of 
JLoora (Assam) m Bengal 8,000 to 10,000 foot elovation of six Euiopean Polypoies 
(P. squamosus. P. Sulphurous, P. gilvus foimalionoidos, Pomes fomoutarius, P. 
pimcola, Amarodarma lugous), never found in the plains of Bengal. This was pio- 
hably because most of the plants of the high lulls haibouimg those spooios of 
Polyporos as parasites or saprophytes did not giow in tho plains. 

Dr. Bose opined that for tho establishment of stable classifloation of Polyporacom 
morphologioal studies should be supplemented by detailed study of anatomical, oyto- 
logtoal, chemical, physiological and biological, chemical and and other characters, and 
that the old classificaiion, howevoi imperfect, should not bo changed till thov had 
accumulated data fiom the completed study of those divoiso aspects of Bolypo- 
raceaa 

The chemical analysis of tho fruit body of Oauodorraa luculus with a strongly 
laccato upper surface, ho said, showed that it coutamed losm, orgostorm, fatty acids, 
manmto, some polyfaccharidos and a voluminous doep-biowu araotplious substance 
much rosemblmg humus acid. Tho biological poculiaiitios of Polyporo showed that 
as saprophytes oi paiasites some species giow singly on logs oi tuuiks and branches 
of forest trees, while others had a grogaiious habit. Tho decays in wood aocoiduig 
to tho gross charactors of tho rot woio known as white lots a'ud biowu rots, dopon- 
ding on tho colour, in tho former caso the wood booarao lightei in colour and m tha 
latter it acquired a dark-brown or reddish tinM As soon as ram appeared, they set 
forth an advancing zone which was quite maikod olT fiom tho old zono Bomu roly« 
pores began thoir lives as saprophytes attacking dead roots, stamps and branches, 
they then extended thoir liypiim round tho living cells in tho adjoimng portion and 
thus booame converted into paiasitos. Others began thoir lives as parasites, thoir 
spores usuallj entering through a wound, then they killed tho living ])Oi(ioii and 
finally established themselves as saprophytes with a number of sporaphoias on dead 
parts of tho plants. In extreme cases tho wholo central cylinder (hoait wood) was 
destroyed, converting the troo into hollow struotuio. Romo, again, rarely continued 
their activity after the tieo had boon cut and couveitod into timber. 

Interesting studies, ho added, ou sporo-dischargo from dried fruit-bodies of I'oly- 
pores had been cainod out. They showed that only those that had basidiii revived 
under the moist condition and shod spoies after varying period of dosioation fwoeks, 
months or years), Rpecimens without basidia novel shed .spr)io.s. Brown and 
coloured Poly poi os did not survive desiccation long, when dotaohod from tho host ; 
they had spores only for a shoit time in tho fiosh condition lu spocimeus of 
•Ganoderma lucidus’ and ‘Ganodeima applanatus’ the basidia wore sucooodod after 
tho rains by hypliae proj'eoting direct fiom tho tiama and boaring secondary spores 
at their tips, which aro nndistmgnishable from tho oxdmary basidio spores in any 
way , probably those carriod oa sporo-discliargo in tho diy soasoa. It was a matter 
fci future investigation whother basidia Ihomselvos 'wore transformed into such 
iramal hyphae projections in tho dry intorvals. Complolo life-history studies of 
about a dozon local Polyporos from sporG-gorminatiott to tho final I'uustifyiug stage 
were carriod out, and tho details wore published in tho Journal of Lmnoaa Sooioty 
in 1930. 

Continuing, Dr. Bose said that recent studios ou the dotomination of soxuai 
reactions of Polypores by means of monosporous cultures showed that most of thorn 
were heterothalfiao and potontially bisoxuaf. This theory of potoniial bisoxuahty first 
put for'ward by Amos in 19S2, seemed to cover most of the facts in vaiioua groups 
of fungi, though la t'wo local Polyporos the author had shown two sexes wore of a 
oomparatively stable charaotor and not e^Uy interoliangoable aooordlng to the varying 
oondmons as 'was the case with various groups of lower fungi examined by different 
workers Irom time to timo. 



The Calcutta University Convocation 

Tlie following is tbo full to'ct of tho Couvooalion n'lihosn (iolivoiod hy Mi, P^yama 
Prasad Mulchojao^ tlio Vioo-ChancoIJoi, at tho Oaleutta Ifuivoi&ity Con'vocatioa hulU on 
tho 22nd. February 193G — 

Yoiii Exciellonoy, B\‘]Iow-Gia(li;.it(»,s, LadiU'j and Ocntlemon 

In accorclaiico with timo-houoiuud usagus, it is non my [mvilugo fo addrus-i flio 
Convocatioiij and to aoooid to yon all a .-.1110010 w'ulcomo on buluiU of tho tlmviui-nlv. 
I siiocially olloi my congiatulalion.s and host wisiio. to Iho giadu do., who aioahsoiA- 
bled hoio and who Ji.ivo jus( boon aduiiHod to tlunr lOspootno fh'gm's 

During tho year umioi loviow we had to iinmiu tho doalli of sovoial dLstinguKhtnl 
mGmbei.s and Kchohus, all dovoted to tho nolfaio of tliu Ilmvut..!ty Dtdoio I pay 
my tiibutfl of lespoct lo thoir mcmoiy, lot mo hrst locoid at thus (Jonvooutinu our 
profound sonso of sortow at tho sudden, dowiso ol ilis Majesty King tlooigo V At 
a spooial meelmg of tho Bonato, tho ITnivoisify has already oxpiessod i}.s deop Hym- 
patliy with tho Royal Family aud has convoyed to lli.s Majority JKuig iOdwaid YlH 
lib loyalty and dovotiou on liis aooussion to tho throne 

Among membois of tho Sonalo and toachois, wo mourn fho loss of two groat 
Islamio scholars, two hfo-long fiiends and coiluagues, both imbued with courage and 
imagination, Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy and Aga Mahomed Kamm BhiraKi ; oi a former 
Vice-Ghaucellor, the liist iion-onicial to hold this otTico, a 'inau of wide lutorost.s and 
an uplioklor of tho bust txadifions of tlio Univoisify, bn 3)uva Prasad Bat vadhjhnry ; 
of an emmont medical practiliouor ami a fuend of tho pool, Dr. Jatmdra Nath Maitra ; 
and of a pioneer ol tho movomont for the physical regenoratiou of our yuatha, 
Cajitam Jitoudia Natli Daiiorjea. Tho departments of the Law, Mathematics aud 
Ban,skni have boon loft distmolly tho poorer by tho death of throe of our erudite tnachors, 
Mr, -iyoti Prasad Baivadlulcary,' Professor Ganosh Prasad and Piofcs.sor Prabhat Chan- 
dra (ihakravaiti, tho last boing cut off m the piirao ol his hto and in tho midst of 
valuable work In Rai Uahadur Narondra Nath Bon wo havo lo.st ouo of our devoted 
officoiH who, by dmt of merit, rose from a suboulmato position to an ofHco of groat 
trust and rospousibility, We lamout aPo tho death two distiiiguishod JEuropoan 
BoholaiB, Dr Bylvan Levi and Bn Jolm WoodroiTo, both of wliom wore aident woll- 
wishors of tho jnovmeo and gouuinely devoted to Indian eullnro and civilization, 
wJiich by thou lilo-long rosoiirolios they laisod in the e,stimalion of tho world. 

II is Gusloinaiy tor the Vioe-C/liancelloi to review on this occasion tho work of 
the TJiuvoisity during the jirooeding yeai. Bo varied and numerous, however, havo 
been tho fjuostionH which havo engaged our altoution that I can only mention some 
of our important activiiios 

Last year J roforroil to tho momentous changes mado in oonneefclon with the 
Malriouiation DKamiualion, giving tho vornaoular iauguage its rightful jilaco m our 
schomo of studio.s. Tho regulations havo since boon apjiioved by Government and 
I take this ojiportumty of thanking its roprosontativos, partioularly my friend, tho 
Minister of Ediicalion, without whoso 'onoigetio support they would not havo boon 
sanctioned oven fourtoen years after they wore ilist toimulaled by tho Duivorsity. Tho 
task of collecting matonals foj’ the systemalio pioparation of test-books m Dengali in 
various subjects of study, spooially in Boionco, has been suecossCulIy continued during 
tho year by a numbor of scholars whose unselfish labours doseiwo <our best thanks, 
Our experts are also exploring tho po.ssibihte,s of a standardised foim of spollmg in 
Bengali. Tho nriuciplcs on which wo desire to proceed and the diffloultios iliat await 
solution have been stated in tho form of a questionnaire aud wo havo invitod tho 
oritioisms of scholars and writers from all paits of tho province. Tho Syndicate will 
novr take stops for tho preparation and selection of text-books which should bo avail- 
able towards the end of tho year, 

I referred last year to the urgent noed for the supply of a largo number of trained 
teachers foi high schools "Wo have sineo mado provision for short course of study 
in the ITniversity for tho training of teachers. Out of 16, OCX) loachors in our sehoola 
only about 2,000 are trained and wo loalise what wo havo boon able to do is hardly 
adequate. A beginning has howeyor been mado and, through tho now department ol 
GO 
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Toaelimg, wo expect to bo able to acquaint ouiselvos baud witli many problems 

of secondary education, specially the diflioulties under which tho fcoaclieis perform 
their duties 

The new Libiary Hall lias been completed and it now provides our teachors and 
students with increased facilities for woilc We are remodelling the library^ and 
revising tho system of cataloguing bools so as to moioase its usof allies and etficioncy 

Wo have partially leorgamsed tho Biological laboratories, but these need further 
development We have transferred to Ballygungo the department of Anthropology, a 
suh] 0 ot which is now also included nr tho syllabus foi the intormediato examination. 
The work of constiueting a new building for the department of Applied Chomistiy 
and for providing inoi eased accommodation for the department of Applied Physios is 
now in progress and tho extended laboratories will be in full working order lu loss 
than SIX months We are anxiously exploring the possibilities of expanding tho 
activities of the Science College so that it may not only be an active centie of 
higher teaching and research birt also a potent influence in raising the standard of 
work done in the affiliated institutions and rn providing now courses of studies 
leading to industiial oaiceis. 

In the department of Applied Physics wo have made piovision for tho study of 
communication engineering Wo expect this will open a now avenue of omploymonh 
for our tiained youths This activity of ouis has alioadv xccoivod tho sympathetic 
attention of possible donois and 1 have oveiy hope that within tho next few months 
we shall bo favomed with a special ouuowraont for tho oquipmont of tins 
depaitmont. Fiom Applied Physics let me turn for a moment to Olnneso and 

Tibetan studies. Tho CoiisuBGonei al of China has kindly offeiod us the honorary 

services of a toaclioi in Chmeso and wo have appointed a special iiistraclor m 

Tibetan. A competent staff is now engaged m cairymg on loseaiuli in these 

subjects which will throw light on many a dark comer of anciont Indian oivihxation. 
The money we arc spending on it may not bo productive in any matoiial sense, 
but it is expected to yield results of great academic and cultuial im[)Oilaueo. 

Tho University has steadily earned on its duty of publication of tho research 
activities of both teachers and advanced students Some of them have attracted 
notice from different paxts of the woild and havo been acclaimed as works of solid 
value. These publications and other conlnbulions in numoious journals and 
bulletins of laarnod societies throughout tho world testify to the spirit of invosiiga- 
tiou which the University has awakened in its alumni, a spirit which alone can 
keep tho ITmvaisity alive and make it grow as an active centre of learning 

That such activities am not confined to a particular class of toa«hor.s is ovident 
flora the fact that this year wo have confoired the degree of Doctorate on as many 
as eight graduates of tho University, working m different places. Of llieso, four 
are in Arts, two in Science, one in Law and one lu Mcdicmo. Tho various lesoarch 
priizes and scholaislnps continuo to altract a laige number of brilliant young men 
whose investigations cover a wide Hold of studies. The total nnrabei of .scholarships 
and prizes awarded during tho year to fellows and advanced students for studios 
here and abroad amounted lo 85 and their consolidated value was about one lao of 
rupees. Two special soholai ships were awarded to two hnlhaiil Bengali lady 
graduates for advanced studies in eduoation and philosophy in Knropo Another 
was awaided to a Bengali graduate in aoionautics, who uuforlunatoly met his death 
at a fatal an tragedy at Dam Dum last year. A special scholarship has been 
granted to another who has recently returned from Cambridgo and is now atiaclied 
to one of our medical colleges, to enable him to carry on research m epidemic 
dropsy under Sir Niliatan Sircar. Another scholar was attached to the do Terra 
lalo-Gambridge expedition, engaged lu important work of exploration North-western 
India 

We have adhered to the policy oi inviting distinguishod professors and woll-knowu 
personalities to deliver special lectures for tho boneut of our students. To mention 
a few, and wo had amongst us Madam Halide Hdib Adnan from Turkey, Prof, Noguchi 
from .fapan, Professor Turner from America, and Dr. Kompors from Germany. Among 
others who have boon similarly invited are Professors Zoltan De Takas from Hungary, 
Sir JManmathauath Mukhoni, our new Tagore Professor, Professor Saiyandranath Hose 
of Dacca and Sir S. Eadhakrishuati who will speak on Oomparative Religion as Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer. I take tliis opportunity of congratulating Professor 
Eadhakrishnan on his recent apnointraont at Oxford which is a fitting tribute to Ms 
remarkable scholarship and atlammeats in Uio furtherance of wbiok Calcutta played 
no small part. 
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A leforra of fai-ioachm« importance which tho Beiiato has locmith 
lolatos to the toacbinff of Scienoo at the lateimedialo htanfl.wl^ J t l o 

piovido that eveiy scientific suhioct should be ^ iaimht in colle^^os, ^ Ooin t lie 
theoretical and piactical &tand])oints But at the Umvnrsiiy ^ 

not called upon to hold anv tost in lespott of tho inaoticid poitiou, We have now 
decided to make this provision We have done 

will not lead to an impiovomont of tho woik done al tho Intermcdiato standant mu 
will also reflect on the quality of teaching at the higher siagccs 

Anothoi important seheme roconily app roved bv the 
tion of a Fine Aits Galloiy and Museum mainly ni conuoction with post-giaduate 
studios It is oui debiiG that the Musoura, while it must loniesont the 
Indian art, should also lay special stioss on Uio coiiti ibul ions made in this ciom.nti 
by Noith-kasloiu India, specially Bengal Tho ostahhshment of tho Museum h^ 
afioady evoked Ihe sympathy and supjmit of many an cmimmt lovoi oi art, o he al 
and non-ntlicial T oatnoMly hehovo that will help the Uiuvoisity yi f’l'ieadiy 
amongst its students that essential kiiowlodgo of and nspoci tor Indian culhiie, 
mamfnsied tliinugli tho realm of Indian Ait, which has not only a supteino eduoa- 
tivo valno hut is also oalculated to louso tho patuotic consoionsno oi our youtn.i 

The building foi tho Umvoisity Rowing Club, whoso activitias rocoived favouiablo 
comments fiom Your hxcolleucy tho other day, will bo completed withm two monfts 
and will enable us to respond satisfactorily to tho enthusiasm which the club has al- 
ioad7ovoTed fiom the student oommumty of Calcutta. The .tTnivem y tamng 
Crops dosoives our congratulations foi tho populaiily and orieiency it has rooontty 
attained, which fill us with hopes foi its futuie The playground allotted to the 
Umveislty by tho Bepaitraont of Public Instinctioii this year will bo of immense help 
to us. The activities of our students in games and sports, \yhioh have made satihfaamy 
noaioss duung the year, demand co-ordiuation ami fuither expansion and also call 
£?ffiisive Uaimng. '^Tho mci eased attentien paid to the health and P 
students will stimulate tho growth of both body 

disoiulmo and caiiaoity foi corporate woik. Wo must develop the habit of playing Nio 
game and lomombor that in sport, as m life, vicloiy or defeat is not 
toctor : what is of paramount impoitanco is that in every sphoie we ranst „ 

action our best and cloanost efforts, which should bo nnnceasmg and iinyiolduig in 

ohamotor, ITiiivor.sity has received donations for specified purposes 

amountin/; to Rs 40,0{D To tlie donois wo have already f 

thanks. Kpocial mwition must heio be made of an endowment of R».. 30,000 «ioaicd 

by Ml. Pial’ulla Chandia Ghosh, one of oui distingm.shcd toaclims and 

oi tho Bonato, for a systematic ])ubhcalion of works of translation in Bengali fiom 

woll-kuown tioanscs in onental classical languages. This senes fsJf Tw ! 

with tho honoiiu'd name of Mi. Isati Cliandia Ghosh, ^ y 

death tho llmvorsity only xocontly mournod and whoso contrilmtions to the ^causo 

of dovolopmout of limgah literature have earned for him a permanent place m tho 

alfootions of his countrymen. 

This roforonco to endowments loads mo to mako a few observations on tho 
financial position of Ibo llmvorsity. Our feo-iucomo has moroased im rocent yearn 
But unfortunatolv wo have not yet boon ablo_ to arrivo at jmf satisfactory 
soitlumoiit with ^ Oovoniraent regarding tho conditions of the Btate CTant whmh 
covers only about 17 per cent of onr total oxpondiUiro, The Gpvornmont grant for 
a paiiicular year is dccieased by half of the oxccss woomo of tho I miS 

tho provious year, If it gees beyond fo standard of R| 13,7|m 1 

omphasiso in this connection that tho rocurnng grant of was not 

mtandod to include the various proiocts of reform on 

UnivorsiLy wore both agreed, neither did it loprosent our average deficit. It is 
lamontable that alfchmigb we have an inoroasod rqvonuo at present, Jio no 

allowed to utilise it fully for impiovomont and extension and aro thus hampore^i 
our activities During tho currout year our grant has boon roduoed by Gf W 

only because last year wo liad a largo foq-meome. I would stale with all tho 

emphasis at my command that if iho Cmvemty is 

of reform and oxnansion, which is r^arded ns ossontial for k 

the province both by Oovernraoufc and tho pqopb, tho loast ^ uni 

to placo tho entire grant at our disposal withont imposing resliiotions an I 
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Lcfc me now tuft to some aspects oC oxii educational policy which has locontly 
been the subjeot-mattoc o£ widuspioad discussiou A cniicibin witli whicli wo havo 
bocome famiiiai iii this coimtiy is that an alaimiiigly Lugo uumboi o£ studouts is 
receiving Univoisity ediioatiou," and tho Univoisitios aio lespoiisiblo foi wastage and 
uuneoessaiy duplication of toaclimg aiiaugomeids Lot us evamuio the situation 
dispassionately and ask ouisolvos whothor tho ciitioisrn lovolled against tho Umvei- 
sitios m India has any foundation at all 

Lot me fiist take onr own. Dmveisity Wo seive the needs of Dongal and Assam 
with tho ovooption of a limited aioa which is contiollod by Dacca We havo thus 
piaotioally ono Univoisity foi a population of about fifty million in Bengal and nuio 
in Assam. The uumboi of studouts reading m the Umvoisitios and the colleges is 
about thiity-oiio thousand and the total oKponditmo on highci oducation is oighty- 
six laos of rupees, Assam spending about lour. Take the whole of British India with 
a population of two handled and sixty-thioe million India has only sixteen Uiuvoi'" 
sitios and the numbor ol their students will be about one lac and twenty thousand 
Tho total oxpendituio on highor odiieation in India is loss than loin croios of rupees. 

Let mo now turn to other courilrios Tho Biilisli Isles altoid a good illustiation 
for oonijiarison from tho point ol view of po])ul,ition which is about forty-five 
million • but tho nuraboi of Umvoisilios is as many as sixleoii— what wo havo for 
the whole of India— and fifty-five thousand studonls icooivo instiuolion midor thon 
jmisdiction. About six cioics and forty lacs of iiipoo.s aio spent on higliei educa- 
tion only in England and Wales To limvoisitu'S alone within this aioa tho Htato 
annually contributes two cioros and twouty-sovoii lacs of luiioes 

Lot mo tako the figures for a Oiitish donumon Canada, which has a population 
of ten million, has as many as twonty-throo Universities and oighty-tivo thousand 
students pursue higher education In Germany the population is sixty-six million 
with. twouty-ihiQo Umvoisitios wluoh have an oniolmont of eighiy-oight thousand 
studonte In Italy whioh has a population of foity-ono milhouj thoio aro twenty- 
six Universities and fifty thousand students reooivo liighor education. In Japan with 
a population of sixty-four million there aie six thuvorstios and seventy thousand 
studouts, 

Lot mo now give some figures for .soeoiulary oducation. In Bengal tho nnmher 
of pupils in different grades of secondary schools is about four lacs and sixty 
thousand, of whom about thioo laus belong to lugli schools recogmsod by tho 
University Assam has, in addition, an ourolrnont of sovouf y-seven thousand pupiLs 
m secondary sohools. Bor every soventoen who loceivo secouduiy oducation, one 
procoods to the higher stage If w’o tako tho whole ol India, thoui are about 
twenty- four laos of students m schools, and for ovoiy twontyj ono goes up to tho 
University stage. But what about other couutiios V In tho Uiitish fsles seven laos 
of pupils road m sooondary schools, and one in every twelve proi.oodH to highor 
oduoanott, lu Canada one m ovoiy thioo ]oins tho Uuivor.sity. In Germany tho 
piopoiiion is one to nuio , tii Italy and in Japan it is one to ton. 

The numbor of candidates ut tho matiiculation oxaramation of our University 
often distiubs the peace ot mind of our ciilics. May 1 bring it to then notice 
ilial if about iwonty-fivo thonsaiid candidates will appear at oiii niatiiculation 
examiiiatioii this year, foui years ago fifty-sovon thousand candidutos sat for the 
Approved Eirst Exammafion from secondary schools m England and Wales alono 
—an examination which has been adopted* by tho uiuvoisitn‘.s as a matriculation 
examination— and sovonty-tliroo per cent of them wore successful V 

Himilur illusti aliens might bo given in loferonco to educational opportumties 
existing in other civilised couutiios which allot enormous sums of monoy to 
education. Wo have not hoaid it slated that tho number of .siudonts roosivlng 
iustruction in nniYuisitio.s, in colleges and in .socondaiy schools m thoso countriOB 
is by any means excessive or that it displays an unhoallhy mental dovolopment on 
tho part of tho peojilo of these lands. Neither have wo heard it stated that tho 
large numbor of univorsitios and oduoational iustilulions existing in cacli of tliQ.so 
countries— which must nccossarily make similar provision foi teaching and resoarch 
m many branchos of study— aro wasting national rosouiees or aro guilty of duplica- 
tion of arrangements, Noiihor again havo wo hoard any sweeping condemnation of 
their educational systems on tho ground that tlio vast majority ol the students ia 
pm suing education, as indeed ihoy must, not solely out of rospoct for learning for 
the sake of loammg but also as a means to an end. 

While T make those goaoial obsomlions, I do not ignore certain essential factors. 
I recognise that each country must havo its own problems and nowhera is tho 
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udiiCcitional Bybtora oonsiduied puiXoct. I ioco;:fmb6 that m each one of ihe.-je (‘on?}“ 
tiles theiB hs the amplest piovision foi elemeutaiy education, [Jut Huudr, if in 
Bengal oi m India juimary cdixoation to-flay is ntteily inadi'qaato, ilin fault iloo'. not 
lest with the umvoisity , ueithoi does it stand to leasou that tlio eduoational oppoi” 
tumties offeied at the Inghei stages should be cuitaded or ooudemued. £ do not 
Ignore that iii otbeu countiics education is of a vaiied typo and alfoids facilities for 
the tiaiiung of youths in diverse biauoher> of knowledge, tliuoictical and pruotioal 
But surely, tlio lomedy for Iho pxesont state of thincs xn tins couulty would be to make 
piovisiou for similax lauds of xustiuotion in oui schools and colleges and uot to complain 
against Iho number of stixdonts leading in them I do not igiioio that m other 
countiics, ajiait fiom tho education winch thousands of studeufs rufiuive thiough the 
medium of tho uiuvcisitics, colleges and schools, thuie aio other lucognisud nisfituti'S 
and bodies tluougli wdiich knowledge is spioad loi tho heuofit of the people, both 
YOiing and old. lii oui countiy lue miiuhoi of suc.h iiistitutiuns is oxticintdy limited. 

I do not ignoio that iii many olhui count ims, althou'ih giuieial niiemplovniont is a 
distuihin;; elcnieiit in national lilig unein(ilo,>meiit umoiiest educated pooplo, though 
jirubout, IS not so distiessing as lu India But let us uot forgot that national 
iiiteiestK m those lauds have secuied among the diffoieiit aiiihoiities-tlK’ Htato, tlio 
uiuvoisitio.s and other educational ugeiieios and leprosenlativo.s ot fiatlo, industry 
and oommei’ce— a hottei and more luumomuK ariangumeut fox the pioper utilisation 
of the skilled sorvioos of tiained men and women xvho are absorbed in (Uverse 
ocoupalions and caroois In oui country unfortunately siioh oo-oporation is not at 
present found m auy appiociable measuro, 

1 am moved, to make these observations because in recent times there has boon 
a maxked tendency to thiow a majoi portion of tho blame for tho oxistirig state of 
affairs in this oouutiy on tho ixiuvorsillos and to minimise the importance of the 
woik which has boon done by them There has often boon a lamentable want of 
roalibation of tho scope for far greater service which the univexsiiios, if bettor 
equipped and oigauisod, ate capable of rondeiiug loi the advau cement of national 
prosperity. ’Whafevoi roconstuxction in the sphere of education might be made in 
futuio,— and wo readily lecoguiso tho vital need of rofoiras,— it would bo nothing 
short of a national disaster if che piestige and tho aixthoiity jof tho imivorsity are 
sought to bo cmrlailed or its iulluenoo minimised. 

In rociml years tlioio liavo been numerous repoils, resolutions aud addressos on 
educational re foi ms. The ciitioisms and proposals wduoh have appeared aro^ao 
vauod and foiraidablo that it is often diflicult to discover tho coiroct path of action 
Tins piovmoB piosunts for solution problems of educational reconstruction of an 
unusual oomplovily. Lot ur. strive aud do all thal lies in oui power to utiongthon, 
OUI fuuiidalion, to raise oiu standard, to rovitidiso tho system and make it lespond 
to the needs ol tho hour m full accordance with tho genius of tlio pooplo of this 
country. Tho time has come when we should sink our dilforenuos and inaugurate 
a new policy of education which will bo for tho highest good of tho largest number 
of onr pooplo. Education offeis a hold of activity whoio it is po&siblo for all parties 
to work m tho fullc.st liarmony and co-oporahon and all must woiknn that spiiit if 
reforms aie to he of any real signifioanco There must bo no conflict of aims and 
ideals, no aibifcrary exorcise of authority, no domination of vostod intoresls. 

Our ideal is i.o provide oxtonsxvo facilities for education from tho lowest grade 
to tho highest, to mould our system in such a way as to unify our educational 
purpose aud to draw out tho host gnahlios that ho hidden in our youths and to 
train them, iiitollootnally, physically and morally, for dovoted soivico in all spheres 
of national activity— in. vilIago.s, m towns and in cities Our ideal is to make the 
widest piovision for a sound liberal education, to find tho ooireot synthesis between 
cultural education and vocational and technical iraxumg, xomomboring always that no 
nation can achieve gieatncss by turning its youth into a moro maohino-macle product 
with nothing but a material end in viow. Our ideal is to afford tbe amplest laoilitios 
and privileges to our teaohors so tliat they may be endowed with learning, oharacter, 
and freedom and may regard themselves as not only the toroh-bearors and mter- 
preiors of knowledge and conquerois of now realms of thought but also as makers 
of men and women, of leaders aud workors, truo aud bravo, xipright and patriotic, 
Our ideal is to link up education with tho host oloraonts of our culture and civilma- 
tion, drawing strength, whorovor necessary, from the foanlain of 'Western skill and 
knowledge. Our ideal is to mako our univorsiUos aud. odixoatioual mstitutions iho 
homo of hbeity and sane and progressive thought,— generously assisted by tho State 
and the public, —where teachers and students will moot and work in an atmosphere 
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of liarmony and mutual undoi standing, whoro none will suffei on giounds of oaste, 
ses. oreod, and leligious or political belief 

I realise wo cannot oxpoot to attain tins idoal m the imraediafo futuio But what 
is essential is a seai clung and systomatic oKanunation of our educational needs and 
the foimxdation of oui ideal If Bengal is to tafco a leading pait in tho task of 
national leconsti notion, tho piesent atmosphoio of distiu&t and .suspicion mu.st go 
for ever Let us all, -tho Univoisity, the State and the educated public btdonging 
to all comnumities,--gathoi oui forces together and combmo losolutoly, fust, to 
determino the path of future lofoims most suited to ^oui ouviroumouts and national 
dovelopment and, noiit, to agroo to tho moans foi oairymg oiu piojoot into oxociition. 

If Your EKcellonoy, as Ohaneellor of tins University winch has boon tho inoulli- 
piooe of tho hopes and aspiiatioa.s of gonoratious of mon aud women, can help to 
diSGOvei and fulfil tho conditions ot this umtod action and lay tho foaadalion.s fot 
the gigantic task of educational icconstiuction, you will bo darning tho ovoilasting 
giatitude of tho people of Bengal. Lot mo conoludo hy saymg that m tho formu- 
lation of any scheme of reform which is calculalod to euhauoe tho woll-boing of 
tho pooplo and to laise tho famo and pi0,stigo of our provinoo, which has doiio so 
much foi tho advaiioomont of ludiau nationalism, you may alw.iy.s dopond upon fho 
ready and spontaneous co-opoiatiou not only of tho Univoisity but of tho oiitiio 
educated public of Bengal. 


The Delhi University Convocation 

The following i.s tho full text of tho Convocation addioss dohvoiod by Ilai Balwdui 
Rum Kishoio, tho Vico Chancolloi, at tho 11th Convocation of fho Univoi.sity of 
Dollii, held on tho 28th March 1936 

Er. Pro-Ohancollor, Mombors of tho Court, Ladies <aud Guntloraoi) — 

It i.s my duty and also my proud privilege to oxfoud to you all a lioarty woloomo 
and particularly to you, Bir, whom the Umvonsity has tho honour to ruciuvo hoio at 
a Convocation for the hrst timo as its Pro-Ohanoollor. Your diiifuiguishod public 
sorvioos, youi long and vaiiod cxpououoo as .in aduiuustcator and stafosmaii, uud 
above all, your keen intorost m every progicssivo movumout in tho country make us 
all confidout that under yuui wise guidance and loadorsbip as its Iho-ChaiiooIIor tho 
Umvoisity will rapidly develop its activitios and grow to what it was iutoiided to be, 
a University worthy of the Capital of India. 

A few weeks ago wo hoard with tho most profound rogrot of tho doath of Loid 
Reading, the tiist Ohaneellor of tho Uaivonsity. It was during Ins roguno as Viceroy 
and Oovornor-Gonoral of India that tho idea of a Univursily in this Irapoiial City 
was 8i.st conceived and as soon as it was established by an Act of tho C’ontral 
Legislature ho saw it organisod and complotoly const itutod. Tho high idoal that ho 
set for the University as its Chauoollor and tho hopo.s ho infused in us hy his keen 
interest m its affairs are recorded m glowing terms in the annals of this iust-itution. 
I hope you will beai with me if I muulgo raysolf, for a while, m the happy memoiy 
of the Convocation hold m 1920 in this very hall at which many of you wore 
present Lord Reading who, as Chancellor of tho University, iirosidod on tho 
occasion, was pleased to describe tho position of tho Univorsity and its futuro m 
these inspiring words ; 

“Let mo invite you to reflect on tho very spooial po.sition ocoupiod by this Univer- 
sity of Imperial Capital of India. It is situated at tho liourl-nuartors of tho Govern- 
mont of India and at tho scat of tho Central Logislaturo. It has an miiraate connec- 
tion with Ills Majesty tho King-Emperor’s ropre.sontativo in India, the Viceroy and 
Governor -General. It takes its name from a placo famous in tho annals of tho past 
history of India and idontifiod with groat traditions of both Hindu and Mo.slom 
Bmpire.s. It is a link hetwoon tho anciout loro and cnlturo of India, of whioh many 
traces aro to ho found at Delhi, and tho various aofciviUos of modern loaraing, soionoe 
and losoaroh. 

“What I hope, and what I boHovo you all hope, to see in Dolhi Is a University of 
which not only Delhi but India as a whole may be justly proucL And how, it may 
he asked, may this hope ho attained ? ‘What charaoteristics should distinguish this 
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Um\eisity to niaik its speoial position? What paiticulai aims shuuld it hoH Ijofoio 
it? lu view of its associations, tlio auswei would seem to bo that tlio Delfii 
University in tlie first piaou should give expression to the close coiuioiii of thu 
Vicoioy and tho (Joveiiioi-Geueial for the moral and intellectual progu>ss of India. 
It should fuithei bo a practical sign of the ultimate jesponsibilitv of his Uovoru- 
ment foi tho most complete realssation of tho best educational ideals in Judia It 
should hkewiso bo a mirror to rollout tho aideut desiio of the i onrcsiiutatives of 
India in tho Central Leguslatuio for tho development of her people ana tho fuivance- 
ment of their capacity and culturo to the highest plane. It should dittiise tlio^ most 
poweiful influences for tho impiovemont ol mental qaalitio.s and the stroiigtliening of 
chaiaoter. It should be a field of ambition, in winch all classes, paitics and ciceds 
may Jaboiu together in a labour of love, working m harmony m a groat public cause.’* 

Ten years have passed since Lord Reading expru.'-sorl Ins lugli hopes about flio 
IJmvoisity in tho mcmoiablo woids I have quoted, ft may not ho unpiolitablo, 1, 
think, to loview and estimate, as hriotly as I c.iu, Iho extent of thu piogussK tho 

Cmvorsity lias ma<lu since thou, and tho measiuo in which it has Ichsi alile to 

rotihso the educational ideal held before it by its liis.t Chaiieelloi i do not uisli to 
tiro your patience by a looital of tho visible achiovuments of the Univtusily— tho 
roconstruotion and tiie disposal of its Iniildmgs m the beautiful Viceicgal Estate, 
tho anangemoats made for tho housing and tho equipment of its laborafories and 
library. For, important as they are, buildings and gardbns do not make a Unlvursity, 
far less do they lepiesont the true oduoational ideal which it ought to nur.suo. Jf 
shall content myself with a few words about the recent ondoavour of the umvorsifcy 
to formulate its aoademio policy and to shape its doshny. It is only during tho last 
throe years that the University has boon ablo to turn its thoughis in these direc- 
tions, the fast ten years of its lifo having boeu spent in a sever o struggle for 

existence which made self-determiuation practically impossible. 

Tho deep mtorost now taken by tlio Governmont of India in tho promotion of 
higher education m the Capital City of India and, as an earnest of that intoro.*!!, the 
transfer of tlio Old Viceregal Lodge to tho University as its iiermanont home have 
assured the Uiuvorsity of a continued and usoful oxistenoo. Thus encouraged, tho 
Cmvorsity is now diligently engaged in studying its problems and rcquireraeats as 
■well as making plans for its future dovolopraont 

In these constructive activities, the advice and assistance of my estemorl friend, 
Sir George Anderson, tho Educational Ooinmissioner with tho Government of India, 
have boon invaluable. I desire hero to make a public acknowledgment on behalf of 
tho University and mysolt, of the debt of gratitude we owe him lor the groat 
services he has rendered to Indian eduoation in general and to this Univoreity in 
paihciilar. lie has not only inspired and guided us in our endeavour, but eioated a 
bottoi undcrslanding between the Government of India and tho University which 
has resulted in a happy and fruitful co-operation between tho two in promoting 
tho inlorests of higher education in tlie city of Delhi. It is to him chiefly that wo 
owe tho scheme of a federal university the general prinoiples of which have now 
boon adopted by this University. As early as 1933, in the Illuminating Convocation 
address ho gave to this University he suggosted a solution of the perplexing problem 
of the lelalion between an Indian University and its Oolloges. “There is, fortunately, 
a middle path”, bo said,* “between tho two oxtromes : tho purely affiliating univorsity, 
with seiiarate, self-contained and largely autonomous colleges on tho one liand, anti 

tho centralised unitary university on tho other hand Tins is the path whioh the 

University of Delhi is treading, but it is not easy to define the relations between 
tho Umversity and its colleges”. 

Tho idea of a federal university was discussed at some length by His Exoollonoy 

the Viceroy m Ins epoch-making address when ho opened the third Qulnquonnial 

Conforonee ol Indian Universities held in Delhi in March 1934, “Only a University 
of the federal type”. His Excollenoy said, “can guide and oo-ordmate tho dovelop- 
mont of existing colleges so that they shall make their most effeotive contribution 
towards the common weal If only the oolloges can bo made to realise tliat this new 
typo of University is intended to supplement, not to supplant their activities, to fulfil 
and not to destroy the purpose for which colleges exist, they would, 1 fill confident 
bo prepared to submit, in the largo national interest, to the greater measure of oontrol 
with whioh a federal univorsity must bo invested over its constituents so as to 
ensure the effioionoy both of itself and its colleges’*. 

A few weeks later my loarned predecessor, Six Abdur Eahman, Med to Tieualiza 
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m liis Convocatiou adJioss a Moral umvorsifcy with all its iraphcations and siiggestod 
a body ot fedeial law delhimg, as lai as possible, tho lights and liiiictions o£ the 
Unweisity and the colleges lespectivoly EniUioi thought and fiequorit discussion 
by the Uiiiveisity autlioiities on this impoitant sub]eot havo not only claiilled out 
ideas of the fedcial sohomo but levoaled many dilEoultios which must bo faced bofoio 
any measure of success can be ex'peciod. This soliome depends on two essential 
conditions First, tlioie should be complete co-opoiation between tho University and 
its colleges in teaching and other activities, the colleges bouig propaiod to foiogo 
some measure of thou autonomy “in oidoi to share in, and couciibuto to tho life 
and goveimenl of tho Umvoisity as a wholo”. Hocondly, in oidei to mako such 
CO- operation effective tho colleges should bo in closo pioximity to one auothoi and 
to the University. 

After long and oainest iiegotitalions with the collogos tho Univorsity has now 
been able to allay tlieir fears and to persuade thorn to como to tho Umvcisity site 
so that they may participate fully lu tho lile and activities of tha University Ihit only 
one College has tho necossaiy funds for tho oonstinctum of the reqmiod buildings , 
tho rest, unless they ara^ablo to dispose ot thoir ptosoiit biuldmgs pioht ably, will havo 
to depend cliiefly on Goveinmont giants which I tmst will be availablo 

I have already rofenod to tho suggestions made at a previous Convocation by my 
fiiend and prodecossor Sii Ab<lm Ilihman foi tho en.ictmont of a special body ol 
federal law rogulatmg and eouliolltiig the aotivituM of the collegos and the Univei- 
sity The basic fodoial law is now luially noaiing its onactmout. Wtaiufos havo boon 
drafted defining tho rol.it, ions betwoon tho Umvormty and tho colleges .ind piovidim* 
among other things for the piopoi man.igomont of the collegos and thou rocoguition. 
Heooginsmg tbo fact tho toachuis of the Univeihilv will (ilay the most iraporlant lole in 
tho federal systom, provision has also been made foi bottoi conditions of soivico and 
more atUactivo piospocts for thorn Tho draft staUitos havo mot with tho a(tpio\al of 
the Aoademie and tho Evocutivo Council and havo boon submitted by tho latter body 
to tho Couit, tho supremo .authority of the Uiiivousity, for cousideratiou. If they 
aio passed by that body and rocoive tho assent ol tlio Govornot-Uoncial m Cuuucil, 
as it 18 hoped tliey will, tho Univorsity will havo on its Btatute iJoolc a body of 
Moral law which' will supply tho coiibtiUitional and legal fouud.itioa of the sohomo. 

Tho propuosal to transfer tho collegos to tho University site m tho Old Viceregal 
Estate has brought into piommcnoc anolhoi problem of constdt'rable difficulty It has 
been in our view for some time , but few expected to be ooutioutud with it so 
soon, For the last few weeks tho gonoral propos.rl foi tho reconsiruclion ot the 
system of education In tho country has engaged the special attention of tho 
Umvcisity 1 need not hero moulion all the details of tho proposal , hut 1 should like 
to say a few words on ono oi two aspects which affeot tlu' University vitally. 
Tho quo&tion of stiengthoiung tho school foundations and the stage of .idminsion to 
tho university are insepaiahly counected. While we welcome the founcr as an 

OBsenluil condition of ouiciency of teaching in tho eolleges and in the nniveisiiy, 
the latter soems to bo complicated wifli numerous jirobloins. At tho pj uBoiit mornout 
wo admit to the University sltiiletit.8 who have passed the Matnoulaiioii or an uqiiH 
valent oxamination. Tlioy go through a four-yoars eoiso m two stages of two years 
oach— tho Inteimodiato and the Degioo— beforo they graduate. 1 am not oonsidoring 
here the ijosf -graduate cour.so ol two years wliioh loads to the Master’s Degree. 
The problem before us is . What is going to ha{»pon to tho lutormodiato st.ago-”* 

the two junior classos— when tho collegos move to tho univorsity site V Are theao 
olasse.s coming with tho degree classes to tlio new site, or are tlioy to bo left hoinnd 
and provided for separately V Tho ojumon of the (Jovoruraoni of India sooms 

definitely against tho iaolusiou of tho lutormodiato classes in tho University. In 
a letter addressed to tho Chief Comraissionor, Doliii in April 1934 tho Govornmont 
of India expressed thoir views clearly on this im|,iortant question. “The admint- 
stratlon of the Univorsity,” it was statedj “sliou d not be ovorslrainod by the impo- 
sition of funotions which do not ordinarily eome within the scope of a university ; 
its teaching resources should not bo diverted to tho teaching of school children 

who are as yot unfitted to j eooivo univorsity leaching , the Estate, though spacious, 
IS yet limited in extent and should be leserved as far as possible for univorsity 
activities.” Tha position of the lutormodiato classes sooms voiy anomalous indaoC 
The majority of tho students in these olaaaos aro imraaturo, both pliy«ioalIy and 
mentally, and ill-equipped and ill-propm?ed tor university eduoation. Their tender 
ago and unformed oharaoter need a special treatment which a school ought to provide 
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Yot they liavo passed tlirongli their school eouiso and theie is no piovision for 
them there ! Theio at one time a strong feeling that tlio Joterraodmfo classes 
should bo attached to tho High Schools or a now typo of college established, cutenng 
chiefly, if not outiioly, for Inteimediate students. Tho oxpoiimout has boon tnou 
in some of tho provinces, but apparently with doubtful succoss. ^Many oducationists 
seem dissatisfied with this airangoment, as, in thou opinion, it has icsuiteil m 
nnprofitabla oxpendituro for which theio is littlo justification, or m an appieciablo 
lowering of tho standaid of education, or m both. Even supposing that wo sviccoed 
in making adequate and satisfactory provision olsowhero for these iinfoitunara 
youngmen, tho difficulty is not wholly solved If wo take out the Intormediato 
classes from the piesont Degree colleges, a unit of only two classes for a short 
course of two years is all that is left. This, it has been gonei ally recognised, is 
educationally unsound, and for tho purpose of chaiactci-hnildmg, luutioaljy inauoquate, 
Tho Government of India admitted tho force of this objection 'when they^ said in 
the letter to wliich I have rofoiied ‘‘The Govoiumcnt of India aio convinced by 
tho objection that a period of two yoaib is insufficient foi purposo either of moral 
or of mtelloctual traimng.” Time, whatever tho {diilosopHeis way say about its 
unioahty, is an indispensable condition of development of all kinds, paruculauy iii 
the case of human natuia whore forced growth is unhealthy. If wo make allowance 
for vacations and examinations, the actual peisonal oontaot of stadoiits with tlioir 
teachers and the social and other activities of their college life which oxoit such 
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tions of thoir college they would leave it, after taking their degree oxaramalion. 
This is oxtiemoly unsatisfactory both from tho point of view of the students and 
Horn that of tho colleges The students would miss to some extent at least tho bpst 
part of their education — tho personal influence of thou teachers and the cIiaracLar 
pattern pioduood by tho traditions of their college— tho most valuablo assets on which 
uioy could roly in aftoi-hto. The Oollogos wonld suffer inasmuch as they would 
find it difficult to create and fosfor any traditions with a rapid .succession of stnup^S 
coming to thorn for httlu more thau a biiof sojourn. Considoring the soiious difa- 
oultios on eiUior sido we aro forced to only one conclnsion which appears to me to 
ho inovitablo in the circumstances. Tho Intormediato classes should cease to exist as 
a soparaio and distinct unit. They should bo absorbed, if I am allowed the expres- 
sion, partly m a three-year degree oouiso and partly in a thioe-yoar higher secondary 
course in a now type of school, adequatoly staffed and equipped and spcoially 
organised for fho piupose. The Umvoisity would m that case have better material 
to deal with and, instead of tho short course of two years, a period of mstruotion as 
in Wostorn Universities, extending over throe years. . 

TJie universities in India as in other countries are social institutions ; they owe 
thoir oiigm to social noods and servo social purposes, Yot owing to consoryativo 
academic ideas for whicii most of fho universities have oainod a celebnty, this simple 
Huih has not always been fully loalisod. Univorsifles have sadly failed to recogmso 
social forces and nonce to meet social requirements.. 1 will fake as an example the 
problem of unomploymont. In recent years, universities, particularly Indian XJnipr- 
sitles, have boon blamod, not undeservedly m my opinion, for the growing magnitudo 
of this social evil. It is no doubt possiblo for Ho univeisitios to say that the 
capacity of society to absorb educated young men and women m useful work is not 
umlor iheir control. It is not the business of the umvorsiLies to chaiigo social con- 
ditions and oieate now avenues of employment for their giaduates, .It is a social 
problem, and society must tiy to solve it This shifting of responsibility does not 
really absolve the universities of a failure whiohi has produced such distressing re- 
sults. Moral and economic considerations in modem times have brought home to 
Indian Hnivei shies the imminent danger of a sooief crisis, The educated unemployed 
are not only a buiden, but possibly a menace to society. Many mtelligont young men 
and women become apathetic and cynical throujgh the cousoiousness that meir work has 
no real importanoo while they are at the university. This gloomy outlook has a 
painfully depressing effect ou our students, impairing the vigour of youth and killing 
me joy of work, The evd is obvious ; but it is not easy to devise a remedy. 

i think the time has come for us to panso for a while and consider fho trae fun- 
otion of a uniyoisity. A very thoughtful English eduoatiomst has thUB_ conceived the 
functions of the universities. “I shedl assume”, he says, “that the universities exist 
for two purposes ; on the one hand, to ■teaiu men and women for corfym professions 5 
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on tho other hand, to piirsuo loaruing and resoarch without regard to immodiate uti- 
lity "Wo shall thoroforo wish to soo at the universities those who are going to 
nractise thoir professions, and those who have that special kind of ability which will 
enable them to bo valuablo in learning and resoarch. But this does not decide, by 
itself how we are to select tho men and women for tho professions , Indian Uni- 
versities have been slow to break -away from tho scholastic traditions of learning ; 
thev have over-emphasised that element in education which may bo callod literary 


q(L will havo an immediate utility. Eow have tho desiro to pursuo learning for its 
own sake, and fewer still havo tho abitity to devote thomsolvcs profitably to^ scholar- 
ship and research. -The maiority of the studonts who drift annually to tho univorsiUos 
have no clear idea of what they seek ; or they seek something which they aro unablo 

With the growing tendencies towards industrialism in recent years thoro has been 
an increasing demand for training in seionoo and industrial tochniquo. Tho univer- 
sities ought to bo able to moot this demand with increased facilities for soiontiho and 
teclmioaf education. But considering tho slow pace of industrial doyoloiimout m this 
country, I do not fool confident that .suitable oraploymont will bo found in tho near 
futuro for all the ambitious professional mon trained in tho universities. Are there 
not already a oousidorablo number of uuomployod lawyers, onginoors and doctor, s in 
tho country ? Bocioty can, I boliovo, ab.sorbj without straining its resources, a largo 
number of' loss ambitious joung men trained^ m tochnical 


ment which is the lot of so many in after-lifo, and thou- parents loo from Iho misery 
of an unsound investment which yields no roturn. When I think of the vain ondoa- 
vour of these boys and girls to pursue a goal which can hardly bo within thmr roach, 
tho futility of such misguided entorprise and tho resulting disappomtraont stnko mo 
as tragio. But that is not all. Tho intolloctiial and tho emotional strain, augmontod 
hv frequent examinations which ihoy aro snbjcoted during their unhappy collogo years 
tells heavily on their healtli, both physical and mental, and wrooks their lifo. 

Education in character and olomonlary knowledge should bo opon to every hoy and 
girl in a good social system and should in fact hp pompiilsory tor pvoiw body. Bat 
upivorsity oduoation should bo regarded as a privilogo for spucutl ability. Only a 
minority of tho population can profit by a scholastic oducation prolonged to the ago of 
twenty-one or twenty-two. Bur why should thoro bo such a mad rush, it may bo 
asked, for such an unprofitahlo, wasteful education at tlio uniyersitios f 

Tlio cultural tradition of anciout and mediaeval India was sacerdotal and in a 
sensa aristooratio, education being tho privilogo of Brahmins who formed the intellec- 
tual aristocracy of tho ooniitry. Monasteries and askrama and ni many cases tho 
Diivato cottages of tho gurua wore the only seats of the loarmug. Tho purpose of 
Muuation was religious' rather than utilitarian. The history ^of education inmost 
European countries has jiassod through a similar phase. But, in modern times, with, 
«,Q rapid growth of democratic idoa.s and tho now conception of social mjiiHtico as 
« quality and equal opportumtios for all’ havo shakou tho foundations of the old 
.social sllruoture and with that tho ancient class distinctions and class privileges. 
Nono but the extromoly consorvativo typos will regret this now outlook on lifo. 
But even tho most ardent advocato of social justice and equality will recognise in 
the present univorsal dosiro of parents to send their children, at any cost, to tho 
uuiyersities, a demooratio reaction on society. lYliat they themselves missed thoir 
children must get. To give them the social position whioh was the iirmlega of a 
class in tho old order, thoy must bo turned into ‘gentleman’ with tho university 
stamp on them. Tho motive is often snobbish and not always eoonomio. The over- 
crowding at the universities is duo oliiofly, I think, to tho social ambition of a people 
recently awakened from thoir peaceful slumbers by tlio impact of^ denaoomtio ido» 
I approoiato doraocratio Ideas and do not so much doprecato social ambition as I do 
class privilege. But methods wrong, boouse Milo, have been amployod to aohmya 
the end. I am eonvinood that tho univorsity education to be profitablo sliould ba 
available to those only who are fit for it. It must, therefore, be tho privilege of a 
selected few— selected, not on account of thoir parents’ wealth and mttueaoo or their 
caste and creed, but by the solo tost of the special ability of the studwlh and their 
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panacitv to uiofit by sucli cducptioQ II tho nocGs'«uy ui rdiowii by iLo 

pooie.s^ btu'lout comnig horn the humblubl homo I shall bo glad to woloomo him o 
tho ixniyoioity and piovido for him tho opiinilarutios possible t i ^ ^ 

I S now say lx fow woids to tho giaduatos of tho yoai who luf .h sn)Oon 
admitted to tho Degroos of the Umveisity My young J 

iipaitilv on tho succosh yon have atiamed. Yon have roooivod tho gilL which jour 
alma mater had io olfot you and it is my sincoio hope ^ ^hoy JfiLj 
good stoad ui the tiuls and struggles which await you in the loalm ol piachcal hEo now 
you aro going to ontoi Lot no daih cloud of doubts and feais obscuio 
nor tho buHlon of caios dcpicss yom npiut. A couoct S 

ino and sicmhuanoo ot Iiio wall open bcfoie you tho otouial tioasuios of tiulh, boauty 
arSlmTwKlri«) E..M can l.nr ‘ Bo not jiriso l.fo by tho anomalios a.id f.iiaitioo 
whioii oyiiioal men may point to jon, foi h ([<> f’O 

and oheuiluss uliioh it is not Judge it hy all that is good and gieat— tf o high as 
lurations of moii and then ceaseless btiuggdo to atbun f tioUti- 

uoblo saoiilioos uliich il has piompted Tho succc->i oL youi hlo will not ho um 
matoly judged hy visible lesull.o but liy tho siuoouty ol youi oadeavoui, 
h'lio worth will not bo esiiinufe.l hv what jou 1 t tLnhmW^^ 

have stiivon for. The groai values of life ate not visible io J i U K 

can novoi bo (inoRlionod. -Wealth and power aio 

I'cm'nqfmi a value iviindi is bv no moans tho highest I should hho you to oonsiuoi 
tho standaid bv which yon will judge life and youi success Tho visiblo standard 
may apptr mo\>o cinviiang bu! it" is tho mvimblo standard which tho wise man 

slXlflTlio you to lomomboi tho dignity of labour and value of bravo offorfs, 
foi tliL ulono malcolifo worth living. I will -V™, 

boautiful wouls of Robeit Diowning which havo 

ost liouis of dupi'ossion or to give rao courago in tho bittorost stiuggles m um . 

Then, wolcomo each rebuff 

Thai turns oaith’s smootlmoss rough, 

Each sling that bids nor sit not stand but go I 
Do our |6 j 3 tlireo'parts pain ! ^ 

Btnvo, and hold cheap tho strain ; 

Loam, nor account tho pang ; daio, novor grudge the tluoo ; 

For thoncG, — a paiadox 
Which coraioilH wlnlo it mooKS,— 

Bluill hfo suocot'd in that it soums to fail : 

What 1 aspired to oo, 

And was not, comforts mo ; 

A bxutc I might have boon, but would not sink 
tho scalo. 

THE PRO CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS 

Tho loIlowioE ia tho full toit ol tho addro® dolTorod by the rro-OhanoiJlor, tho 
lion' die Kunwar Hir Jagadish Prasad'.— 

Ml. Vico-Ohanoollor, Mombors of tho Coiut, Ladies and Gontlomon- 
1 consider it a groat privilogo to bo prosont hero to-day at tlio 14lh Convocation 
ofttoDomi Umvorsityan To havo tho oppoitunity of listomng to the 
and illuminating address of tho Vico-Olianoollor. I am indeed giatoful to him foi 
his flattoinig roforonoes to mysolf, and I can assuio lum of my abiding mtorort in 
il/e wolfaio and advancomont of ono of tho youngost Universities in India. You, 
Ir nsnm Apnr havo naid a nisi tnbulo to Iho memory of the first Ohanoollor 
Si fl rUmyStJ; u” C ot HoodioB. Iho, Delhi Bnivoreita mvos ite 

rLidStion^tn 0 imtiativo and interest of that groat statoaman who rondored such 
Sal ^ British Empire during ™ 

? St wo SSd mourn tlio loss of ono of our tet bonofactors. Mr. Vico-Obapollor, 
T MnSdor mysel fortunate to be rro-Uhanoollor of this University at a 

I confoiuor rayscii . , dovolonmont. The reports of the last year and the 

‘^vou have mdo indicate tliat aftor much deliberation 
important and far-roaching decisions aro being made and that the detailed lines of 
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iiitnro devolopmont are being defined. I cannot claim yet to unravel tlio mystoiies 
and the charms of a fedeial university, but I have already lieaid enough to bo 
satisfied that it possesses gioat advantages. Though its functions will be only to 
supplement, and not to displace, collegiate leaching, it will yet be for the TTnivei&ify 
rather than foi tho colleges to jirovido those special features which will become 
distinctive of Delhi and which vull form its mam charaoteiisiics An oven more 
important function of a federal university will bo to coordinate and to guido tho 
aotiifhies of colleges The pivot of a university, as has been generally recognised, 
should be an efficient and enthusiastic staff , it is therofoio essential that their 
condition of woik and service should bo such as to promote loyalty and efficiency, 
I am glad that the draft Statute piesciibing conditions of recognition of colleges 
and denning the relations between the University and the colleges and between 
the colleges themselves will he presented to the Conit at its next meeting. 

You have alluded in your address, Mr Vice-Chancollorj to tho urgent necessity 
of stiengthoning the school foundations of tho University. Tho important ana 
difficult question of school reconstruction has been much discussed iu roceut years, 
especially by the Universities’ Conference and by the Contial Advisory Boaid of 
Education ; and in particular, in its i elation to tho piobloms of unemployment. The 
Committee presided over with such distmguishod ability by the Right Lion’ bio Sir Toj 
Bahadur Sapru has also made many vehiablo suggestions in this connection. I shall 
not add at present to the volnmo of that discussion, but I dosiio genoially to endorse 
what has already been said on the necessity of diverting many of tho students at a 
comparatively early age from a purely hteiaiy form of education. 

An essential preliminary will be to decide what should be tho measure of gono- 
lal eduoat’on which would be suitable tor those who desire to take up practical 
occupations, or to receive practical Iraimiig m one form or another It should bo of 
sufficient duration to enable them to benefit by tho practical tiammg which they 
will subsequently loeoive ; but it should not be unduly prolonged, else they will 
become averse from praolioal work and occupation. Export opinion appears to favour 
that view that this stage should bo comiilotea before tho time of tho present 
Matriculation. Early steps should thus bo taken to provide bettor and wider facilities 
than exist at present for vocational and practical forms of training, and tho Oovoin* 
menfc of India is keenly desirous of assi&tmg provincial Governments ui carrying out 
his difficult and important task, and have theieforo adopted tho proposal of tho Central 
Advisory Board and have decided to provide, and to pay, within limits, for expert 
advice in tho matter of vocational training should local govuinments so desire. 

You have also referred, Mr. Vico-Ohanoollor, to tho question of fmanco. As an 
earnest of their goocl-will the Government of India have already placed at the 
disposal of tho univeisity the Old Vicoiogal buildings and estate ; they have also 
now abolished tho ton ]ter cent out on tho grant to the University with tho result that, 
as from next year, tho grant of Rs. one lakh will be paid in full. But I imdor- 
stand that financial assistance will also bo roquirod to onablo the colleges to bo trans- 
fer! od to tho new site ; and I gather that details of expenditure are now being pre- 
pared. As to tho measuio and manner of Govt, assistance towards this object, I can 
say nothing at present, except that I sball take a poisonal interest in tho matter and 
that I shall do wliaf I can to support tlio logffimato roqiiiroments of tho University 
and of the colleges. I would, however, add ono word of advico. It is anticipated 
tliat when tho advantages of tho federal system have been fully explored, it will be 
found that expenditure, both rocurriug and non-rocurring, will not be anything like 
as groat as was originally estimated. In the federal system, the colleges will not bo 
sel^containod institutions as in an affiliating University 5 it will bo for the colleges 
of Delhi, thorefore, under tho guidance of tlie UnivorBity, to distribute among thom- 
selvos the responsibility for providing teaching facilities in tho several subjects of 
study with a view to eliminating all unnecessary waste and duphoation. 

, paid swell dosorvod tribute to tho groat servicQ 

which bir George Anderson has rendered to Indian oduoation, and more reoontly to 
the Delhi_ University, t know yon will all share my Jdoop regret that for domostio 
reasons Sir George Anderson will bo soon leaving this country and that the Univer- 
sity Will no longer bo able to count on his ripe exporienoo and sage counsel. I am 
miro that when ho retires to his homeland he will continue to think kindly of the 
Umversfty to whose advancement on fedoial lines he has rendered such signal service. 

Mr. Vioo“Ohaixce]Ior, it is one of tho loss pleasurable oxporieuoos of young 
seholars who have just received their docreos, to listen to words of advioo from m 
elderly person like myself, who finds himself somewhat unexpectedly in learned 
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company, tb’-oiicli the iiony of office. The fact that many many years ago I too 
was^a vmtim of tb's somowhat giaUutou.s piovooation that mm 

1 i ust, induce a moio mdulgont frame of u-nd on J-'io part of the p actuate wnom 
I now propose to address for a biiof moment, ^op, Mr p’^ico-Cliance or, 
abeady Wdown, m felicitous phrase, for ^ho w^I be loa\mg 

portals of this Uuivoisity a high idea! of life and oondnot. I cannot hopp to empato 
youi example I will content myself with a few random remarks. In the ttocossp/ 
equipment of young educated Tnd-ans at the present moment I would give a 
place to a sense of pioportmn I would ask you young graduates to P^t 

strenguh for tho things that ready matt er and not to waste your t mo and 
effori on the nnossentel You must have a right perspootivo botlyn speoch and 
action. Wo o’e a mmhio-tougaod people wnlh a ’vivid imagination. Wo are at pimes 
at a disadvantage whon wo have to clmhu oui thoughts in the austeui dimipiy of 
the English langnago We shoohl avoid tho use of phiaso oi metaphor wli'on, ii 
taken literally, may lead people to think that wo aio pieparod io do something or 
to advocato a hue of r ition wluclr is nowhuio within the range of inesont interitioa 
I’leaso also romombor that piocejit and oxaraplo should be close noighbouis and imt 
coraploto hlrangois, as they not mfroquoutly ate There is ratmh discouiKO wm- 
munal harmony and tho rest of it. It is soraouines foi gotten that tho 
may aoluove more then tho finady balanced peroration. I think i 

advantage if we woio to cultivate a more bvely sense of the ndici’^ous. Xhero you d 
then bo lo.ss tilting at windmills I would also exhort you not to do 
?n llio mass. If you cen discipline youisolf to tho uncomfortable process of forming 
your own opinions on some of the more important quesaons of tho day, you wiu 
mdood bo rondonng a gioal service to yourself and to others. Nor nood yod wnk 
that the man who diilcis from you must necessarily bo not only mor idly doprayed 
but also mentally doticiont. It is often a groat advaiitage^ to bo able to uwdoibma 
the otliar man’s point of view. I will not fry your patience much further. 1 
only add one more word of cauHon. Gu'tivato the J^^ht of hrevity in snopoh 
writing. 1 hope X have not lard myself open io the rotoi't Phy.sioian, . 

Lot not tho Hood of words drown your subject and spread disrnay and D'arm m your 
audience and yet leavo behind it not a single fertilising particle of thought. . 

My young friouds, you aro sott.ng out with high hopes and cmbitions. Many ot 
you liavo complotod your Uniyoi.sii/ couivse at great personal saonheo. 
iho bottom of my heart that in your voyage throiigli life you may 
winds and luopitlous skio.s. If peichanco fa'Uue and discouragoment como your way, 
lot tliat not (loj)r(\ss you unduly. Retain for a.s long as you oari the buoyancy and 
otitimisra of youth. Face youi disappoiutmonts with, coui'ago and equanimity, nGvor 
losing fmth in yourself ani m the dignity and value of hunran oflort, for oven your 
fiuiures may piivo iho way for tho success of tlio&e who wiH follow you. 



The All Bengal Students’ Conference. 

The AII-Bongal Students’ Gonferonee was held on the 22nd[ January 1936 
at the Albeit Hall, Calcutta, luulei tho prosidoncy oE Sj. Unendra Nath Mukha^ee. In 
oouise of his address Sj. Midlierjoo said We heie aio nai ui ally and moie immediatoly 
oonoorned about conditions lu our country and tlio piotuio conlionts us is as gloomy 
as it can be Tour out of oveiy ftvo of ns can neithoi load nor wriio, and to this, 
partly at any rate, IS duo the ill-health of our people whoso avoiago oxpoctation 
of life is 23 5 years against 54 in England, tho slow progiess, it any, of campaigns against 
Ifalaida and othei inovonliblo diseases, and infantile death rates in the towns that 
range thiougli figuievS live or six tunes higher than that of London. "Wo aio iold, 
in season and out of season, that ours is a piodominanlly agiicultural countiy but 
the expenditure of tho Punjab, much tho most progressive of Iho Indian pro- 
vincGS, on tlie piomoiion of tho agrieultuio amounts to 79 lupeos por lOOO inhabi- 
tants, while tho conospondmg figuies foi mdustiial England and tho United Htafos 
aie 960 lupoes and 1020 lupoos respoolivoly. Wo aio often invited to admiio some 
good bit of eonstiuctive woilt tor tho peasants, for young widows, for iho cluldion 
of ‘untouchables, of tho housing of iiiban woiLois, but it is oiiminal to foiget that 
they aie startling oxooptions to general neglect and tho scale of such olfoits is 

necessarily miciosoopioal. 

Oiientals, they say, aro piono to cxaggoiation ; may bo tho allogalion is irno, for 
our oontiasts of social and ooonomio status aiipoar, no doubt, in oxaggeiated foims 
If one looks at tho palatial residences of the piinous and puricohngs and inclustrial 
magnates in our big oitios, and then at tho disgiacoful and diabolical ono-room ton- 
oments of tho poor woikois, ouo surely ought to bo pardoned foi drawing cortain 
oonolnsions. Such aouto diiteionco m stamlaidH of living does not exist in “couiitrios 
whoro labour is well orgamsod. Tho class stiugglo hi India was onco dosoribod as 

liloralljV murderous booauso it is infanticidal. In Bombay, Calcutta, Alimedabad and 
other industrial towns, tlio mortality among infants undor 12 months of ago in 

well-to-do faralljQS would bo about 90 to 100 per tliousand, whereas in tho municipal 
wards whoro tho faotoiy workeis livo, it would bo liom live to six times that 

numbor. “Tho pooi,” as Professor Tawuoy onco wtoIo, “aro beloved by tho gods, 
if not by their fellow mortals ” 

This brings me (o tho quosliou of our altitude) towards our national orgamsaiion, tho 
Congress. Frankly, wo must onticiso tlio general lino of Congichs loadoislup, bul wo do not 
do so not because wo lovo tho Congress le.s.s, but wo love our uouiitiy raoio. Thouo is 
little doubt tho Congress has mado seiious tactical mi stakes in tho past ; it has had 
and shll has among loadoi s men whose aims seem dubious It will have to shod many of 
such men and rejoioo whoa they go. Tho Congress must not fight shy of proclaiming 
from tho housetops that our society shelters parasites who aro among tho mo.st 
rapacious to bo found any whoro, tho Congress cannot affoid to forgot that small 
scale imhistry, which is wholly in Indian Iiaad.s and wholly unrogulatod, exploits 
many more viclims and much more savagely, than largo sculo industry which is 
partly European, Tho Congress should bo consoious that tiio Khaddar movomout 
is good only so far as it is good to pour all the buokots of ivator that aro available 
nearby in iho case of a fire ; but it is more important to sot about having an orga- 
nised firo brigade and not to onoourago anything that distract tho attention of society 
from the n ood of such organisation. Tho Congress is cxtremoly ill-advised in 
causing tho waste of tlxo onorgios of many of its best workers in the ‘Ilariian’ 
movomout which only befogs tho aimosphoro. ’What roally is tho idea of calling 
the so-eallod ‘untouchables’ tho ‘poopio of God,’ oxcopt that prosumablly, God has 
kept thorn in a kind of special onolosuro in order that ins Bolf-rightoous votaries 
may oxorciso on thorn their patronage and philanthropy ! 

But tho Congross, wo must admit in Xairnoss, has turnod popular thought, howovor 
clumsily and unaoientiEoally, to tho problem of povorly. ^tumbling, liositant, and 
only half-oonscious of wJiat it did slartod somothing liko a class strugglo in parts of 
Bengal and tho U, I*. With vision and course, India’s gonllo saint had lod us past 
the first obstiaolo to froodom, Ho has taught us to fear our oonquorois no longer. 
But how in this twentieth century, as Brausford onoo wrote in an oloquont passage, 
this strayed child from an elder world should build hor homo amid tho restless 
engines, that was nob Ms to tsaeb. 
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There must ho many among you -who aro painfully conscious of the inanity of 
the so-oallod ‘middle’ and ‘uppoi class’ life in India Onr mtoiests are nairow, oui 
attitudo IS one of self satisfaction Ovei whelming economic pressuio is driving many 
of out middle class pooplo into tho lanhs of the pioletaiiat They retain all that 
was most decadent of their former attitude, that is because our class divisions have 
been peculiailv complicated hy the piesonco of caste This is why we heax so often 
that queoi phiase, educated unemployment, tho idea being that the problem of un- 
employmorit can hs dealt with compartmontally I Our loaders, even the most leputed, 
generally toiget that if only our starving pooplo— and 70 million are aecoiding to 
Major Genoial Megaw’s ostimate, on tho slarvation line while 140 million more are 
poorly nourished— could buy more, oui mdustuos 'including agnculture would absorb 
many times tho luimbei of oui picsont unemployed They oveilook tho fact that the 
allocation of an additional yaid of cloth to ovoiy Indian in tho year would mean 
woik and moio woik not only foi oui mills but also foi good old Lancashire 1 They 
Homn iguoiant ihat an attack on prevoniiblo diseases would lequue the assistance of 
many luoic doctois than aio at piesent qiialifiod They toigot very many thmgvS 
besidos, but it is cunvomuut foi them to do so, since to lomembor tlioni is to do 
onoe’s host to hasten tho advent of a social transformation in our countiy. 

It is tho duty of sfudonls to shako off this stupor. They know that obscurantism 
fears uuivorsilios, They can recall tho crowded lectures of Fichte that m a sense 
Cl Gated Ooiman unity, aud tho efforts of Mettornioh hermatically to seal the mmds 
of students. They see oven now how tho students of Egypt and China are alive to 
a sense of their duty to the community They cannot, m short, shut their eyes and 
oars to all the winds that blow. They know it is part of coinage to be wise and 
informed and that aimless impel uousity is an infautilo malady of ladicalism But 
ihey are anxious for what I may call “awaienoss”, so that when the time comes, 
they will not bo found wanting. This confoience, I take it, is a sign of unrest in 
yoiir dosire to altaiii an insight into tho distracting conditions of to-day. In my 
lemarks which owing to veiy short notice have unfortunately to leave m a rathoi 
disjointed form, have tried to provoke thought and help doccsion. I do not know if I 
havo siicceodod ; but I know that you have my good wishes in the work you have 
undertaken. 



The Utkal Students’ Conference 


Th .0 fiftoonUi session o£ the All-Utkal Rtadonls’ OonforoncG was hcjld at Oiittaelc on 
tho ISfcli. April 1936. Mi. B. Mukhar)t, Pimcipal of tlio Oultaok Training Oollego, 
prosidocl Ovor ICO delegates from different parts of tho provinco attended. 

Mr. Sadasiv Misra^ Chairman of tho Recoptwn Committee, wolcoming the dole- 
gates, I’Gforiod to tho need for a soparato University for Oiissa, Jle^said “A 
sepaiato provinco has corao into boing; but tho long chorishod aspiration of the 
siudonls has been thwarted as it were, wo woro looking with oainest hopes for tho 
day whom wo shall havo a University for oarsolvos, to call it oar own Tho dovolop- 
mcat of an autonomous entity on tho linos of ii.s spocifto cal taro can never ho 
oxpeotod Without a separate TJuiveisity imparting that icqnisito national culturq. Wo 
cannot have tho joy of tho separate province until an All-Utkal Univoisity is also 
granted to us. Tho aspiiatious of tho studunt coramumty, nay of Iho whole popula- 
tion, will remain umeahsod until a soparato Utkal Univoisity comos mio ovistonoo.” 
Eofoiiin{? to tho cooiiomio condition of tho stiidonls, Mr, Das said : “It has boon 
lightly romailmd, that Amoricans are muoh noaror Hoavon than any nation on eaith. 
There is no douyiug tho faot that a dosiituto oannot posscbs a iioxmal oharactor. 
Morality and oharactor aio unattniuablo by tho oconomioally weak Many a 
ronowned ethieist has found out that ooonomio .stroiigth is tho only pqssiblo 
foundation on which othics oau bo properly built, Tlio pioblora, thorofoio, is tlic 
improvement of tho sources of ooonomio stioiigth.” 

*Back to tho land” is an advioo olTorod by many who aro out for iho wolfaro of 
the mlddlo olassos. Wo aro often advised to cuilail our wants, not to raise our 
standards of living. Ooiug hack to tho lands, to tho days of bullock carts is utterly 
inconceivable. Raising or Iho standard of living, increasing wholo.somo wants ^ are 
at ihe baso of progress of all eivihsatioa ; and lurthormore our slaudards of living 
aro far too fow to allow of any furthor lowering. Tlio priuoiplo of ‘back io tho 
land’ is very oftau not belioved by llio advisens thomsolves ; it is thrown on others 
to behove.” 

The Piesidoiit, Mr. Mukhsrji^ after aurvoying tho past history of Orissa and 
India, asked : “in tho light of our reading of history, what is tlio problem of tho 
da? that oonironts ua 1? Slated in somewhat abstract terms, tho bosclting problem 
before ns is one of conservation and absoiqitlon. On a proper Bolution of this 
problem lies tho futixro of Orissa, nay, of India as a wholo. This meiuis a spiritual 
revolt and upheaval, a searching ot hearts. Tho youth of tho ooontry aro tho 
material for and on whom this process of absorption and oonsorvation lias io bo 
praotiaod,” Referring to tho problom of unomploymont, ho said that tho solution 
for it was not to bo found solely in reform of education. Whni was nooossary 
was that youths should got worfc-miudod. It would then bo easy to iind work. 

The Confer once then passed a number of xosolutions. 

EbSOIiXITIONB 

On© resolution, while thanking tho Oovornmont for tho creation of tho now 
province and acording thoir woloomo to Sir John Uubbaok, tho first Governor, 
expressed their deep sense of rogrot and rosentmont at tho non-ineluaiotx in Orissa 
of Singhhunx, MianMui’, Tarla, Mandasa and other Orlya-spoakmg tracts and 
requested the Local Governmont to bring prossuro uiioii tho Ooveramont of India 
ana the Seoretary of Shto for India for their inclusion. 

The Conferonco plosclod for a separate University and Inclusion of post-graduate 
Classes, and of Iconomica in iho Interwodiato arts oourso, and Oriya as tho prinoipal 
Sttbieofc in tlxo B. A, course in the Ravonsliaw OoUogs. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair, tho Conferenoo oonoludtd. 





